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[NTRODUCTION, 


LITICS admit of two grand diviſions; firſt, the. politics of 
Per, and, ſecondly, the politics of PpERSONS. The firſt is of 

univerſal benefit, and can never be too much diſcuſſed; the latter 
too often degenerates into PARTY ; not, however, to the excluſion, of 
uſeful reaſoning. The Author of the preſent State of Europe has given 
us an admirable example of this better part of perſonal politics. An 
hundred thouſand writers have exhibited the dark fide of the object. In 
the POLITICS OF THINGS, we have many authors who have done 
honour to their er : Petty, Davenant, — &. 


Theſe writers abound principally in facts; the knowledge of hand in 
all the variations of which they are ſuſceptible, cannot but be of great 
importance to the collective intereſts of every country. It is neceflary to 
make a diſtinction between a people collectively and ſeparately conſidered; 

the collective intereſts are politics; the ſeparate ones, the private ant 
of individuals. The politics of a kingdom require a'gertain revenue for 
public expences; and as the private affairs of individuals art, in a great 
meaſure, dependent on the' ſtate of the public, the intereſt of each is 
mutual. It is therefore of conſequence to every individual, that the col- 
lective body of the ſtate be rich and powerful enough to maintain its inde- 
pendency; and to defend, ſecure, and protect all its members in the 
variety of intercourſe which is neceſſary among neighbouring nations. 


The lice political intereſts which the numerous improvements 
and refinements of modern times have given riſe to, are all founded, and 
depend on, REVENUE. In luxurious ages, money does every thing, Is 
a kingdom rich ? An affirmative to this query includes every thing. 


The eaſe of raiſing a ſufficient public revenue is the great object of 
uſeful politics. A gentleman at London, who lives in an t houſe, 
well furniſhed; keeps an equipage, and is attended by the ſervants he 
A 2 chuſes. 
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chuſes ; his table is good, regular; he is well, and, if he pledfes, ele 
gantly clothed ; and, beſides theſe circumſtances, enjoys ſuch luxuries as 


he pleaſes, conſiſtently with his fortune. Now, lays ſuch a gentleman, 


What is it to me whether the foil in Cornwall is well or ill cultivated ? 


In what am I the better for the manufactures at Mancheſter, Birming=- 


ham or Sheffield, flouriſhing? What intereft have I in the proſperity of 
trade with countries I never heard of? If the farmers, manufacturers, or 
merchants, grow rich, ſhall I have a ſhare of their profit? Or if they 


ſtarve, am I to ſtarve with them? © What therefore are the intereſts of 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce, to me? Or how does the 
population of England affect my purſe? Is it a doit the heavier for our 


having ten mln of ſouls,. inſtead of aye mm: 


FOAM without entering into a particular inquiry concerning the con- 


nection of the income of an individual with the general intereſts of eĩther 


agriculture, manufactures or commerce, though probably it would be 


found intimately connected in all caſes; I ſhall confine myſelf to the public 


revenue alone. A certain revenue is at all times ſo neceſſary, that it muſt 
be raiſed; and IH nat with eaſe, with difficulty and oppreſſion. Revenue 


is raĩſed on intome; the greater the latter, the eaſier is the former levied. 


Income flows from agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. The 


eaſe of raiſing the public revenue is therefore. in direct proportion to the 
quantity of income. This ſtate of the caſe therefore, at once anſwers. the 


— r a — . 


gentleman's queries. Suppoſe him a landlord; Of wwhat uſe to me tbe 


proſperity of trade? Let the queſtion be changed; Of what uſe to land- 


lords, the raiſing two or three millions in cuſtoms ? If this revenue fails, 


it muſt be made good by land-tax and exciſes; Suppoſe him a merchant; 


Of what good to me is the flouriſhing of manufactures ? Exciſes bring i in 
four millions a year; where would our merchants Profit be, if they were. 


added to the cuſtoms. Thus the circle goes round; income in general 


carries the burden: whether that income is fifty millions, or five hun- 
dred, the caſe is the ſame; if the five hundred drops to fifty, the burden 
of five hundred will fall on fifty. No man therefore, whatever his buſi- 


neſs, art or profeſſion, is unintereſted in the proſperity of any thing that 


adds income to the ſtate. A merchant at Berwick is benefited by the 
improvement of waſte acres in Cornwall. A manufacturer at Exeter has 


an 
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an advantage from coin Neu- at Glaſgow, +. A phyſician at Vork is the 
better for a tailor's income at Saliſbury, — The Exchequer flouriſhes from 
the profit of all. — It is therefore /of univerſal conſequence, that Income 
increaſes. '* Agriculture, manufactures, and commexce, are the three grand 
pillars; conſequently, improvements in them demand the greateſt atten- 8 

But before a things can be a. it nnd vas known. "Haice the | 
utility of thoſe publications that abound in facts, either in the offer of 
new, or the elucidation of old ones. This utility has been my aim 
throughout the following papers. I have endeavoured to lay before the 
reader the beſt account of the ſubject whereof I treat, that I have been 
able to obtain. ' A vaſt number of valuable particulars on theſe ſubjects are 
ſcattered through numerous volumes. I have drawn them all into ſingle - 


points of view, and given the averages of all the variations. Such a me- * 


thod cannot well fail of diſcloſing the truth, or at leaſt more fatisfaQtory / 
particulars than moſt accounts, ſeparately taken, > 


= - 


I am encouraged to venture my labours to the public eye, by the omiſ— 
fions of other writers. No book at preſent in the Engliſh language gives 
us the ſtate of agriculture, manufactures and commerce. No writer has 


drawn into one view the multifarious ſcraps of intelligence in any of theſe - 
ſubjects. | 


'The reader is therefore. deſired to overlook the raſhneſs of attempting N 
all; eſpecially if he finds in each ſome uſeful facts which ho did not poſſeſs 
before, 


The particulars of which theſe ſheets conſiſt, were thrown together. at 
many various times. They were begun ſome years ago. In the courſe of 
the political part of my reading, as I met with facts that appeared uſeful, 

I minuted them under reſpective heads. This practice I continued until 

I found my papers of a bulk that ſurprized me. I then reviſed and com- 

pPared my intelligence. I found, in many inſtances, accounts of the ſame 


_ © - thing, that varied much; products, manufactures, imports, exports, &c, . 


_- repreſented by different writers,with much variety. When none of the 
3 accounts appeared. to be ſuch as ien rejecting, I calculated the aver- 


ages 
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ages Gf ll; | th other eaſe; where N wid exteagely; defirons of endering 
accounts complete, I have been foreed to have recourſe to many authors; 
and ſupply from orie what was deficient in another. But that the reader 


may every where know my authority, I have ene to every volume 
and page uſed. 


The ſtate of the Britiſh colonies demanded a 3 attention; and 
I flatter myſelf the reader will in this work find a more particular account 
of their agriculture, ſtaples, manufactures, commerce, population, im- 
ports and exports, than i in ad book hitherto offered to the public. 
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HE Briziſh dominians conkift of Great Britzinhs Loland, and fin 
colonies and ſettlements in all of the world : there a 


not any juſt reaſon for conſidering theſe countries in any other light than 
as parts of one whole. In a . the above title, 
the E might as well 


uropean dominions are only meant; but! the Iriſh 
be thought foreigners as the coloniſts :: indeed the connection between 
Great Britain and the latter is more intimate than with the former. To 
obviate therefore any objections which might be formed againſt a partial 
and incomplete view, the cleareſt method as to — — as form- 
ing one nation, united under one Sovereign, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
and enjoying the ſame liberty, but living in different parts of the world. 
Nothing is more common than to talk of nine or ten millions of Britiſh 
ſubjefts (the ſuppoſed humber in theſe two iſlands) and five millions of 
Spaniards: but why are not the North Americans to be included in one 
wou And the-Bpanith coloniſts in the er Such * w 
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Tue ſituation of the Brktich doimfwions ir molt” 
tageous in a very high degree. The European territory being inſular, is 
2 bleſſing of the greateſt and rn an value; for without recurring 
to the connectio enen than power, the benefits of pre- 
ſerving a natio abe ah 5 he m Ben rom the devaſtation of 
land wars than any continental Sg can be, —of being fo diſtinc 
from other nations, that the government may, ip a multitude of inſtances, 
be conducted in à more ſteady, determinate; auc cheaper manner, than in 
countries otherwiſe Jane theſe and; many other advantages attend 
an iſland, in whatever part of the world 2 may be ſituated, provided it 
be of ſize ſuſficient to contain a nation numerous enough for ſelf-defence. 
Theſe circumſtances are almoſt equally advantageous in 6bſente ages, ot 
thoſe of commerce and luxury; but there are. Any others which are: 
particularly relative to the latter. Wenn of 


Nerd . 

In times when trade multiplies the comtenteies and ſuperffuĩties of 
fe to ſuch a degree, that all the, productions of one clime become neceſ- 
faries in a thouſand others; the ſituation of a country acquires a new- 
relation to the intereſts of its inhabitants; theſe are the intereſts. of com- 
merce :. thoſe territories which are fo ſituated as to command the greateſt 
variety of produQtigns which neceſſity or luxury renders uſeful, and at the 
_ fame time enjoy the eaſieſt communication hetween each other, poſſeſs in 
this reſpect the beſt ſituation and, unleſt ſome peculiar obſtruction ariſes. 
from government, national character, or ſome other ſource, will likewiſe 
nn A fem fare wee p. g 5 
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„The Spaniſh dominions are the: beft ſituated of any in every reſpec 
but · that of the prinripal being a part of the continent They are the 
only people that poſſeſs a chain. of territories around the globe, which 
might. —— free, and ſpeedy communication from one io 
another; and this ſu reſults from theit Ameriean ports in thile 
South Sea, and their iſlands in the midſt of it. It. is true, they mae 
ſcarce any uſe of theſe but the reality cf their exiſtence is 
nevertheleſs the ſame. No other people can ſend a ſhip around the world 
that can touch at ſo; many neceſſary ports of their o.πꝗm; nor- ought We 
to forget that this chain is every where: of conſiderable links. 
It is true, a break a between Spain and the Philippine iſlands; but. 
ee eee ee . HEARTS: oy: n e 
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13 But if we was i infular Gtuation, and a commercial chain of ter- 
ritbries, and ſpeak only of the ſituation of a principal dominion conlider= 
| gh ta maintain numbers ſufficient; for defence againſt: all in- 
vaders,: 2 tract of country comprehended under the names of the 
4 Turkey iw Afi, 
_ rounded: by: ſeas, except the line of di viſion between that and Perſia, 
drawn ſtraight from the, Perſian gulph 10 the corner of the Black Sea, 
and the ſmall neck of; land wbich connects Aſia and Africa. Tbis Ar 1% 
tion is incomparable: As 1 the continent, it is more advantag f 
and compact than a ;- and, were it an Mland; it would 8 in 
fſitustion all. other . L By means of the Mediterranean, Red,. and 
Black Seas, it has ; a;-prodigions; fine communication with Europe and 
Africa: its ſouthern caſt opens directly upon all the countries of the eaſt; 
and the gulph is equally advantageous for a communication with aw 5 
and OO en both empire and commerce in zun e orld. 
Vie; Net a3\ os ior. ot gr # 122 THAT 
he ſituation — the Britin dominions, th — 8 not val to. that of 
the Spaniſh, is greatly. advantageous. , All the northern ae Europe 
are immediately; open to the ports of England, and Scotland; dd 5 
ſouthern ones to thaſe of Minores and Oibraltat. Ireland, and the 
of England, bear immediately u 
on the coaſt of Africa her ſettlements are confiderable 18 Helena lies 
advantageouſly for an Faſt India voyage; and in the Infres itſelf the . 
_ Britiſh: dominions are ſecond. to thoſe of the Dutch, and of vaſt impor- 
tance an themſelves. Theſe deminions fully enjoy a quick communica- 
tion from Europe to the eaſt and weſt; but when arrived, there is none 
from the one to the other: the only point in which Spain is. ſuperior. 
The French are greatly inferior, in the want of ports and colonies of con- 
ſequence on che continent of North America; of confiderable 5 
in the-Eaft Indies; and of a ſufficient extent of coaſt cut by: hs 
Europe. The Dutch in the” Eaſt Inilies * are 1 8 e | 
3 every where elſe. ür „ e ett 1 ö 
$16 tent 202 er rt: 21 17151 0 Tn $ gh #24 1 18 131 

Bor du gibay u material point remains: A eominentat be ed a 
moderate power, in land armies, . may be attacked, and if not conquered 
by a ſuperior one, at leaſt involved in a multitude of miſeties; f in a 
W of circumſtances, no conduct, "however prudent, will be. ſufficient 
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exceeds all others. It is every where ſur- 
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for preventing fach evils; Ir che quarrels of X ambition, or folly, 
fireh'a territory may be forced into à part, and find itſelf deſolamed: 
war, without a poſſibility of bſcape. But how different is the caſe 
an ifland! If the ſitustion in ether and the government, ho 
favourable to commerce, à great trade may be rabſed, anda navy formed 
and ſuppbrted. When once this is effected, nothing is wanting but pru- 
dent management in the adminiſtration do keep entirely clear of all the 
quatrels and wats that ſpread deſslatkion around her, If a ſpotentate be 
ever ſo powerful by land of Wat edhfequence is it to the iſlandets He 
muſt become ſo by ſea before they ein have renſenm to fear his mν,ẽjeb . 
But this advantage can never attend any continental te No people 
e connected with öthere em Hive any tolerable ſecurity but in extremely 
formidable armies ; and it would be a very eufy tatter r point out frotii 
hiftory, Row vain ſach a dependende hab proved, chieny from the ſchemes 
of ambition, not Ar fe Which' fuch'! mies eailion f. \A-aation not 
numerous enough to keep up powerful armies, poſſeſſes ſcarcely any 
ſecufity ; whereas in an ifland, five millions df people mary be perfectly 
ſecure, though not twenty leagues diſtant from à potentate att ache heal of 
thitty milkons of fubjeQs. The continental ation is infecure wall her 
foldiers, and the'eannot/rendet herſelf otherwiſe with the moſt numerons 
fleets : ee efforts ſhe makes, nothing eun © her A \ quartorof the 
Kay Pi b an ift ſituation ee Were e 31603 5111. 10 
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i » a contimintab ntigh= 
dour befor ſaperior by ſea? In anfwrer ts this, it is on meoeſſüry to 
obſerve, that no exrthfy advinitiges Veld ab/oliute' — — 
we cannot eſfimate ny thing but by compariſon; *' In the eaſeterefiated, 
the ſuperiority 'of an ifland yet remains evidentt—ſuch; more powicrfiil 
poteiitate <atindt poſibly carry on an offenBive wür against hie dank 
neighbour with che Ke nid Gale ou as iu 'a *comitientaF det n 
178 462445 4 Ind 5017 at 1191.2 531 Ni 3 WE 


* La * 5 5 5 0 en 555 artillerie victorieuſe devant toutes les place d. Alje- 
magne et de 0 -der ne craindra la France tant que la marine ee ne 


4 % Comfne . The: . fa fays M. 115 ueil, an ze _ Nice . | 
« 18 e be wee, 10e _ pa ee T d a6 canquè te, et n' point 
« cle tentte Wajouter à fon continent devterres)quirauroient Eis d bi de: di 
« favorable à Vefprit de commerce, mais encore a ſa 3 et A fa tranquilité: la conftitu- 
tion ſe conſerve element 1 7 alteration dans un ehe Le, bornes le, aig Je 
<.'fiderablement. (Ceci; ſoit dit fans app Fr a 17 pol eln ons en Amerigde, qui on 
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Ames can be tranſpneted by fon; ;—ſupporting them 1s finitely more 
difficult; nor can CO of war ſpread — it does on the continent. 
Add to this, every ve ſtroke depen ds on the winds, tides, and ſecu- 
rity from the — — But if we conſider that there are only two 
ſpecies of ſecurity, the one againſt, invaſions by land, and the other againſt 
thoſe by ſea; and that a continental terxi muſt be . deficient in one, 
without reaping any benefit or ſafety from the other; and, on the contrary, 


thatan:lland; n neceſſarily and abſolutely: ſecure againſt a 
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it . PIs | iſlands which. ate bleſſed with the ſecurity of the 
5 — tuation. The Ameérican colonies and the Eaſt Indian territbries 
are parts of a continent, and {o far liable to attacks from enerpjes ore 
n 12 land, If peak, not of the n of fuch att 11 20 
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of 10 cottibitie in' one view'the Ie clerks beenden of \ſittation;tuch 
ſecurit SR rater, —— f govern ment; commerce, 
e. 3555 tt End that no people upon earth enjoy fuch advantages as the 
dich nat ation. . Some may he ſuperior in one N of the glohe, ſome | 
| = ofhers:' in of de cham of eolonies, Spain may be ſuperior; 
in the Fut Indies, be h; but every dy Hin included, none 
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ug eminions is eirctinfegnced ik the happieſt 
e f the Printer in' te northern part of 
vigou Aud robaltheh of body which"is 
al n ſpeaking, more 1 
an any [RO CES 1 5 e mi nt'## Hotter untries. 
| colony, rom a 'peop le living ih a ver) 2 At nate, tranſplanted into a 
| KO one, ould in a 180 Ya 12 off ſt je of the mother 
qunfry. Te iphabitatlts' Ge e deg as 3 it 
thok of the temperate”? 1 . 8105 Cant ſettlers from d 2A 


Treas read oyer , that fiery cqunitty, "command it around" the whole 5 
"Chineſe underſtand Try 1 Better thai ang other Indian nation and 
ebe have eſcaped” better. Befides e aft" territories in the 
temperate zone, they, make ule ſe of the forces raiſed in the latter to defend 
the, provinces fityated in the. ormer. The n t Mogul, | *theſe 
advantages, 18 a e ſpicable potentate, even to ah Furopean company of 
merchants. . Were the W F of Perſia, and the Turk's domitiions, 
s valuable as ; thoſe of Tadof oſtan, thoſe countries would be overrun in the 
ame manner. 5 Again, 1 in America the heat of climate had the fame 
effect; the variations of heat and cold were felt as exaQly's'a thertiome- 
ter. could tell them in the courage of the Indians: the North American _ ” 
ones, in ſpite of the, ſuperiority, of fire-arms, made a furious defenc 
eut off all the ſettlers N times, and preſeryed their liber 7, tO a 
day. Not one nation was deſtroyed; a circumſtance not only owing to 
the humanity. of the Engliſh; beipg ſo. ſuperior to that of We Spaniards, 
| (for; had the Indians been weak as, women, ve may readily, ſuppoſe, they 
would have been fafe) but likæwiſe to the difference between the courage 
of thoſe nations ; the Mexicans and Peruvians. were LIN in the paws © 
wolves; their climate. formed them ſo. Nays this ſtrong, effect of cold 
on the courage of mankind is ſo invariable, chat a ſmall. tribe of people 
inhabiting, a range of mountains n id zone; are able, 
from dhe vigour of their bodies, and the 9988] + bf e's r 0 
diſtinguiſh" themſelves infinitely above all the. 35 
ne * en F From whom did Berne and 1 Keul Is 
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| 2 a, certain faftitious Lake boy. cold, calle 
11 52 for 1 moment it does, 'blood and diſcord ate the effects at once. This ſingle cir- 
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in hend expedititions) againſt 1 ee. From PR 
I | Aﬀfganas tribe of mountaineers. rkable fact, and worthy - of 
reflection, that the gontraſt between heat and cold ſhould twice be o 
bh - @rikiogly. apparent in th ſame W d m eee 
| ages ut to returns 189008 I e 147 Watt 0 1, * nv 
AMTIRUOA Milte n, od to. 17 dow 3 tnc Nihon yi 71 
The dimate af the Britiſh iſles is peculiarly: dn it confers lt 8 
viguur and courage above mentioned (gloriaus foundations for. Britiſh 
betty 40: bild upon Yebrvithout. being! © imtemperately cold; as to 
leſſen the comparative value of the earth's N 70g And the infular 
flituation has a ſine effect in improving the climate natural to the latitude, 
the winters being much- leſs ſevere on that account, than in the ſame 
latitude on the continent, thus enjoying the Deals of a warmer 11 7 
eee eee e 
f Ur lene b6 $4.4 

ben commerce becomes.meceſſary;, the i Wie of well: eöplec 
th 6 &. ſend forth colonies to ſettle in others. As to thoſe which 00 
ceed, merely from too great numbers of people at home, not t much autho- 
8 io to be picks n their hiſtory; it is at very ſuſpicidps F. Here 
we need. only thoſe which. arife from views of commerce, and 
the ac e 15 155 oth colonies" ate planted pit that” defigh, 
the fabsbite arg of as tlie Britiſh Illes, if they act prudentiy, 
tik counttles hy wg © the” cotutnodities moſt lors le home; 

and ſuch W neceſſarily be the oat of different climates.” "Wwe: 
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* * Ceo 518 les ſont des plaines, od tom ne. . Gi ter. 10 | fon 4 
--\, foumet donc à lui et. quand on lui eſt ſoumis, Ve Pet e E 220 V fon 15 al 
biens-de-la-campagne ſont un gage de la fiddlite. Mais datis les pais de montagnes on-peut- 
-** confervir ce que Fon a, [ee] conſer var. La- libertẽ c eſt-· i· dire; le gouvernement 


dont on jouit, eſt le ſeul bien, qui merite qu on le defende. Elle regoe dune plus dans lea 


s montagneux et diffici) dans ceux que la nature. e, avoir plus fayoriſes, 
Leser des Leia, V. 1. Both 82 bs | F wo / 
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N The paſſions of kia var al ded aa an be led 
tbat the inhabitants of one zone ſhould ravage and enſlave the other 15 7 gia nor that 


the courage of manki ever come in 
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ient to prove, that nature knows er _ =».covragey ir ie 
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2 1T 1 Wie are told the Chinele ark the oft popu) des, of ths nations, oa lk l 
f Naben their children not find they ſend colonies-ofr that actount to 
tze great ſouthern continent, which they might eaſily do, and are better acquainted Fon © it 


than we are. But this od of their W rater Male credit. 
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uke K U. e of "hs Lets Brbch Hhatlvidns; Ive” Madl ad in mes ail : 
the climates of the klown' world. They extend from the line to thie = 
north pole; and of courſe might produce all the commodities/commant/'to | 
eo utlleſs a of ſoil was:diſcovered to be neeeflary to 3 
fome- To eſtimate, therefore, the comparat tive merit of the elimate in 
colonies, it is only neceſſary to compare it with that of the mother coun 
they are the lame, or abby the Gas, the colony is uſeleſs ;/iF entire y 
different, highly wnluable It is apparent from this remark, chat there >=» 
muſt be à great diffetence! in value between the Engliſh colonies, from 1 
variation: 0 f e W 16 8 "0M: — 2 gh IH I * 3 Dateg D om __ 4 
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Fr HE extent 5 country is A paint. 1 great importance . Inde- | 
pendency is a moſt valuable bleſſing ba 281 ple 3 and 1 a nation 

to inbabjt a very {mall tract 0 for ever be in danger 
g matter is worthy, of à little ee as the - 
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There are ſome important obſervations to be 1 
All * but Scotland and Ireland have continued (but v 

_ tions), diftin countries; and yet ſome of them are he 5 BN either | Me 
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A national charaf add language ; Which was particularly the caſe with 
| Scotland. and ſome degree, the ſame with Ireland, with the 
additional circumſtance of being divided into ſeveral kingdoms. | Portu- 
| — which is nearly of the ſame ſize, has been but juſt 1 5 to preſerys 

her independency ; and in this caſe the points of language and character 
come again in play. The difference between Spain and Portugal in theſe 
reſpects is not ſtrong. Denmark, more than any of che reſt, has 5 
connected with different neighbours. * Siſlerland has, and in all proba- 
bulity will, preſerve her independency, on account of her ſituation, Wb 
is ſo rugged and remarkably ſtrong. Holland, which is yet leſs, is kept 
alive, as an ingenious author ſays, . by the medicines of ſtate policy,” 
It may be called an independent country; but truth is ſtretched to admit 
the expreſſion; for her being as a diſtin people depends abſolutely on 
the permiſſion of her neighbours : any one of them could at once convert 
their High Mightineſs into lowlineſs *, were it not for the aſſiſtance of 
other powers; and this weakneſs exiſts, CET na R popu- 


louſneſs, and a vaſt commerce. 


From theſe circumſtances it appears, that an independent territory muſi 
conſiſt of a greater extent of country. chan theſe, or poſſeſa ſome other 
peculiar advantages; ſuch, for inſtance, as the rupged rocks of Swiſler= 
land, Sicily, an and very near as large as Swiſſerland, has, ever 
ſince the time of the Romans, followed che fortune of Italy. As to 
the diviſions of Germany and Italy, no their ſize are excep- 
tions for being parts of a whole, the inhabitants having the ſame, cha- 
racer, ſpeaking the ſame language, &c. Cc. changes in the ſovereignty 
often MW? without A mne as revalatzons of national im- 


| England ieſelf; PR containing 49.450 ſquare miles, figures very 
poorly in point of ſize with the other countries of Europe. But the 
united dominion of the two iſlands, with the prodigious advantage of 
their languages and characters being more alike than thoſe of any two 
nations totally diſtinct, forms a national independency, ſo oy fixed on 
the ſureſt nen Bat none R u exceeds it. . 


_  ® Tedis que cette an n'a Is ce he (if) qu'a la faveur des imtsrets poli- 
ues + ds queen La Hollande, 21 eſt un etat eee Les Interits de 
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' The 4a parts of the Britiſh dacidicets* io reſpett of Kier are 
prodigious : : The North American colonies are alone ſuppbſed 30 chn 
tain, by different accounts, from 1,500, 000 fquare miles to upwatds of 
2,000,000, and by others nearer 3,000,000; beſides the Weſt India 
illands, and the ſettlements i in the Eaſt Indies; tracts of lands ſo prodi⸗ 

ous, that there are few countries in the world equal to them. Indeed 
805 vaſt extent of the North American colonies 1s by no means an ad- 
vantage in itſelf; for all the benefits reſulting from colomes would pro- 
ceed in a mul ſecurer manner from others of much s ſize; and 
eſpecially as ſuch a vaſt part of them is in a climate which” can x produce 
but little that i 18 wanted | in a Britain. | 
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RSE are points of very great importance; ft in many caſes 
' the very being of a people depends on the productions o their 
| 2 ty "Thoſe of the Britiſh iſles are chiefly corn; cattle, lead, tin; Oc. 
ſuch as tend to the maintenance of a numerous „and yield them 
plenty of em ploy ment. Univerſal experience proves that ſuch products 
are to be elbe infinitely beyond diamonds, gold and ſilver: Mines of 
ſuch rich commodities are omy found in the torrid zcne; that is, it the 
territoties of people unable to defend them: But were they to be fot 

amidſt the moſt courageous people; there is great reuſon to believe they 
would change the characteriſtic of the nation; this has been nearly the: 
caſe with Spain ſince ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf of che Indies. But leſs valu- 
able, although more neceſſary productions, conduce to indüſtry ard labour, 


employ greater numbers of ip le, and Keep ſuch people more virtuous. 7 | 


to Sienna eantg boat u üer hae: Fir ©#} M1 Jo tonuningh boian 
A moft ſenſible er br eas kimſelf on this" ſub) jet With 
great juſlneſs:—— © The foil of Switzerland, in general, is, perhaps, 

that very fort of ſoit, which a ſeber, ſenſible, Wal nation oughit to 
wiſh for. It pours not forth its vegetable productions ſpontaneouſly ; 
| but there is a force of natute in it ſufficient to produce” great, return, cif 


virtue and diligenee are the cultivators, The fagacious Machiavel-ſcems. 
to think that a rich ſoil tends to leſſen the i of people that inhabit 


it; and if a An like that of the enn is contented with the por- 
3 | "tion. 
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tion of. lend, it enjoys, and meditates no future acquiſitions of an 
then a tract of a earth which yields its productions with ſame difficulty, 
will, in the long run, make its inhabitants a wealthy, happy, and power- 
Ful community. A rich ſoil eaſy to be cultivated, naturally inclines 

the inhabitants to indolence and remilſneſs.: And hence it is that travel- 
lers of the beſt ſenſe have remarked that the cauſe of there being ſo 
many ſavage nations in America, is the fertility of the earth, and the 
vaſt ſupplies of animal food without care or trouble. He then quotes 
from Burnet, that the cquntry of the Griſons, who have almoſt no foil at 
all, is well. peopled and they live at their eaſe, whereas. Lombardy, the 
fineſt in the world, has nothing but poverty and beggary over the whole, 
and then goes on——* Thus in Portugal, where the ſoil is richeſt las on 
the . banks of the Duero) Ne the inhabitants are pooreſt. 
Nature, with a ſmall variation of more or leſs, has been almoſt equally 
bountiful to all her indufrious children in all places. lay ſome ſtreſs on 
the word-induſtrious, becauſe it is evident that the richeſt ſoils in them- 
ſelves, ak, the cultivator is indolent and unattentive, do not always pro- 
duce the largeſt and beſt crops. In this ſenſe let us compare England and 

Sweden with Italy and Louifiana, and we all Ht: on find th ee be ſcale 
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- The ſoil of the Britiſh, iſles 3 1 ſuch as chis wi n W gives 
A deans It will; In poipt of fertility, bear no compariſon with 
the greateſt part of Europe: But this deficiency. is (as here proved) no 
inconſiderable — T he ſoil of Spain is fo rich, that its huſband» 
men raiſe the brighteſt and firmeſt wheat in Chriſtendom, and yet have 
no idea of, deſtroying. weeds, and ſcratch the ground inſtead of plowing 
it : But compare the Engliſh and Spaniſh. by Koo gs a e 
0 he Ne avs ſearce ever a kicken, of, dsa. Rien f od 


The hy of ahaks . is, upon the Whole, — ivy mls Uo con- 
| ſidered: ir in 1 he, baba Bagh of Europe as very ii en England 


„ln a 5 2 wth iin 21 itt Wits 7 | 
EET Efays.c on Haſbandr * p. 74s 15296. 88. That great genius M. de Mantefayiey be | 
likewiſe the effects of ſoils with peculiar penetration: Les pais ne font pas cultives en raiſon 
de leur fertilite, mais en raiſon de leur liberté; & ſi Von diviſe la terre par la penſee, on ſera 

ẽtonnẽ de voir la plupart du tems des deſerts dans ſes parties les plus fertiles & de grands IT, 


peuples dans celles ou la; terre ſemble refuſer tout. Ne L' Eſprit des Loix, V. l p. 3924 
Edin. Edit. And in another place, La ſterilite des tertes rend les hommes induſtrieux, ſobres, 


endureis au travail, courageux, propres à la guerre; il four bien, qu'ils. ſe ee ce que 
le terrain leur refuſe, P» 393. 1 2 tis ok” ls 5 | 
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and Ireland contain vaſt tracts of what her own inhabitants reckon bad'; 
and Scotland vaſtly more. The medium of the three is ſuch a ſoil as 
requires moſt unremitting diligence to render fertile in any conſiderable 
degree: We ought not therefore to conelude that it is more peculiar to the - 
ꝓroduction of corn than that of our neighbours ; but this ſeems'to be 
the miſtake of an author, who on many ſubjects abounds with ſenfible 
remarks. , He ſays, © Trees are known by their fruit, and land by the 
corn and graſs it 8 which are the fruits of the earth; and in 
which no part of the world that we have ſeen exceeds England and Ire 
land. Both the ſtrong and loamy ſoil, and moiſt climate, cqually contri- 
bute to produce the greateſt plenty of theſe neceſſaries of life, which are the 
fupport both of man and beaſt, and on which all others d 


epend. This is like 
the ſoil that is more pecuharly adapted to wheat, the trade in which the 
French, for that reaſon, will find themſelves very much miſtaken in their 
expectations of getting from England. There is but one pays de beauce 
in all France, but there are many ſuch in England. Even the poorer and 
fandy lands in England thy have a loamy ſand at 8 and as 
what we haye ſeen called a ayey foundation 1 in other countries * . (nt 


Acorns to this opinion; che l titles of wheat ſhouts * 

roduced on the beſt ſoil, which is an abſolute contradiction to the facta 1 
| R de from the Effays on Husbahdry. This moiſt foil, let it be as 
rich as it will, is nothing to induftry ; it would therefore be a moſt ridicu- | 
bus prefumption to the eſs of our ſoil for 
eorn trade from the French; for moſt aſſuredly we ſhall find our miſtake 
if we let that nation exceed us in induſtry : It is not the want of a good 
foil that has hitherto kept their huſbandry back, but the -opx their 
laws and conſtitution are upon the induftry of the huſbandman. If chis 
ſame moiſt foil is ſo peculiar to wheat, how comes the Spaniſh wheat to. 
weigh buſhel for buſhel ten pounds more than the Engliſh f. Indeed the 
idea of our foil being peculiarly good for the production of corn and 
graſs, is abſurd in another light, as thoſe vegetables are univerſal growers, 
provided they are cultivated with diligence and ſkill Þ And wheat ſuc- 
ceeds no where better than in Chili in South. America. 
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renders ſuch people the moſt independent . But beſides corny the Bri- 
tiſh ifles are extremely happy in the mines with which they abound. 
_ Thoſe of iron might be conſiderable, if neceſſity obliged the working 
them; the im of this commodity: needs no enlarging on. Thoſe 
of copper, lead and tin, are of great conſequence, and the latter a mono- 
poly; but none of them are perhaps of equal value with thoſe of coal; 
for by means of ſuch vaſt of this kind of fuel, the leſs quantity 
of firewood: is neceſſary, and of courſe the _ land is applied to the 
not equally boaſted by any 
in Europe; and in France the want of it is fo heavily felt, that 
* ws ate made againſt decreaſing the quantity of land covered with 
wood, which is neceſlarily a bar to the raiſing plenty of corn. Wood is 
the worſt crop a ſoil can fy for it is not only uſeleſs in the point of 
feeding at the ſame time employs ſcarce any; graſs employs: 
but fed, but then it feeds many. What a prodigious beneficial produe- 
tion therefore is coal! which yields an N of 1 ſuch 
vaſt trafts of woods into arable lande f. 
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i way not be amiſs to obſerve likewiſe W that mines of ack 
| bulky and little com ely valuable commoditics, as I have juſt men- 
tioned, are by no means open to the objections ſo rationally formed againſt | 
thoſe of precious ſtones, gold and ſilver. The former yield no ſuch com- 
pendious method of becoming rich, but employ a 8 body of hardy, 
daring. : and valuable men, to dig up their products; more in the 
carriage and manufacturing, and when the whole s is completed, 
e return of profit is far from being ſo great, as to read ſuch a ſpirit of 
| = I As, e erden the Fr Produce, Ws more: : valuable: 
mines 2. | 
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The ſoils and bbb adde of the Cethchied el of the Brit Web 
Non, are as various as the climates in which they are ſituated; but the 5 


In relpect of cattle there are none peculiar but ſheep, the wall o& which found b 
much ſuperior to that: of: many other countries : This product employs vaſt: 77 of 
people, but perhaps not-many more chan. an inferior fort would; But this is doubtful. |. 


+ It ſurely is needleſs to except timber, the immenſe value of which in 8 to a eg 
muſt be obvious, and will: be treated of in another place. 6 


1 Salt is likewife a mo? valuable production, in being (in theſe ages least) Y a * 0 Ul 
Hands are richly ſtored with ſhoals of iofinitely precious fiſh... What vaſt 3 of: 


of life, which if not produced muſt, be bought. And laftly, the fa. which encloſe the 
people nearly ſubſiſt an my it. is our fault they are not of our own catching. 
| value- 
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value of them can ohly-be effimated wich n view; tb ein ett lis's 
commercial light; for the European illands producing every thing neceſ- 
ſary for the life of man; the cdlonies were planted | for ſupenfl uus cm- 
modlities, which muſt be procured by trade uf other nations, if not pro- 


duced at home: The American dominions wilt in this light be found of © 


infinite conſequence. ': The Weſt India iſlands produce ſugar, rum, coffee, 
and a long train of moſt valuable-etiooterasy The ſouthern continental 
ſettlements, rice, indico, cotton, ſilk, vines, hemp and flax, Sc. The 
middle ones, tobacco and iron mines; and both the laſt a vaſt! —— 4 
of prodigiouſſy valuable timbers of all kinds. Further narth, Lax 
nothing of the: ſoil “, but the ſea is filled with an inexhauſlible treaſure 
in the cod fiſh f. If we take a view of the whole earth's prbductions, 
we ſhall find none of conſequenc ei beyond theſe mentioned-but ſpices and 
rea, both of which there is the greateſt {reaſon to believe might be pro- 
duced in ſome of the er named American dominione . 1414 t d 
ui Zan tungs N oh 5 be 1603; 4 505 Tye 
It is not gen to examine here into the diverſity oPipions, "relay. 
tive to particular parts of theſe American 5 Which are moſt 
Proper for the beſt productions; all accounts agree that they are to be 


Produced in vaſt auanfites in them,  howeyer;, Fey, may Vary, in mr 


5353 ge 8 2B 3 52 £14 [ct mA * ae 14 4 ae 
195 11 217 1% %u | Ar 
yok may. bet affected... without. oy 8 of, a . 9 that "I 
detached, parts of the Britiſh dominions are of infinitely greater van- 
tage to the principal than thoſe of Spain; but at the ſame time of muſt - 


be confeſſed, that t the inferiority of the latter is owing to the Han nen of 
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their mines; Were it not for theſe, their, American dominions moſt undoubt- 


edly might, under proper regulations, be of equal, at e if not ſupe- 
- rior benefit. I lay ſome ftreſs on the regulations, as the contraſt between- 
the climate of OI and New Spain is not ſo ſtrong as between the Britiſh 
iſles and ſome of the Britiſh 1 ie from whence it reſults, that greater 
precautions and more political management are neceſſary with the former 


land 


or Dutch, to be compared with the Britiſh ones, in» point 


2 WL 4 bülitodeh on this Torts at Ag it as it with be ent 
more particularly hereafter. 


C 734 tals TOITEt F rt; 
* The fur trade is too inconſiderable to come into ih lit.” Naa bit 


5 1995 Abs Rel ages Micrn ſettlements are not wy 4 nelle, but merely, com- 


* "It Ni en ecefſary.to ſpeak more of theſe, when the re of which 15 hal 
Te m le arg treate of, 3/196 ws; $13.59 Matst fnt0 20.2% eie g6 3H {1 > "SECT. 
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than with the latter. Nor are, the ſettlements of the French, Portugueſe 
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URING the firſt 1 f the world, while magkind” were 
contented with the mere neceſſaries of life, an eaſy carriage was 
great importance: The implements of huſbandry and a few handi- 
cxaft trades were all the materials they wanted to move. Foòôd their 
gratiaty and flocks ſt pplied. Their garments were of their own ſpinning 
FE weaving, and their houſts built with the timber which grew neareſt. 
Nothing but inſtrutments required any carriage. But when commerce 
aroſe, and the wants of mankind multiplied, exchanges between coun- 
tries became common, till at laſt che vaſt fabric encreaſed to its preſent 
immenle mag e Sutogntt 63.920 vm, nagen 


1 


ec: 5 „ Aba bun bas: Feten) MH met e are ll 
| i In this age none but ineonſiderable briftiches of wulle an i kd on 
by land carriage; the expences of which are ſo great, that no manufac- 
tures (or product will ſupport them. From this circumſtance ariſes the 
neceſſity of navigation: Every other advantage that can be named will 
not make amends for the want of this. The Britich dominions, beyond 
u doubt, exceed, in this reſpect, the whole world Great Britain, from 
the ſhape, muſt neceſſarily have a vaſt extent of ſea-coaſt ; and fortunately 
that coaſt is almoſt every where interſected by admirable ports; inſomuch 
that there is not a village in tlie iſland above ſeventy miles from ſome one 
of conſequence enough for the exportation of every kind of commodi- 
dies zan advantage unknown to moſt countries. Ireland is on every tide 
ſurrounded by the beſt havens in Rurope. Nor is it alone in ports * the 
Britich ifles are ſo remarkably happy; in reſpect of riveis they are no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed. An inland navigation extends throughout both the iſlands, 
ſo that there is ſcaree a town but! what ſtands on a r river; the 
advantages of which are infinite to e ae 
Ile 3801 suctainidh iii, a7 [84190119 962. via 105 et 32 1671 
_ 4/'The other countries of Europe are very much inferior to theſd iſlands 
in reſpect of navigation; none of them have ſuch an extent of ſea-coalt 
none ſuch à plenty of good ports in the _— they” have *. us 


4 wy 44 l 6 Tem _— yr 1 . yy #, A 5514 14 ; 
ir William, „ ſpeaki ſu e wi ca 
of. 49 which block up the D BA, calling bang T his 1 reſume inds caujngh 1 
n of 1d 1 fag Fan and n d nadie found upon! all che Püglih Hog the 
| inde and fo few (at indeed 2515 upon tile French and Dutch: ir ſceming 
40 be . Foto, V by nature, and neyęrito be equalled by any art or rpg oor neighbours.” 
v e Vol. i. P+ 44+ 47 
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poſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes a very extended coaſt with many good havens,” but not to be 
compared in any drcumſtance with the Britify Iſles. Italy has yet more 


coaſt, but her ports are inferior, and her general ſituation a more 
local one. France, in theſe points, ranks below Spain, and there are no 
other territories, in theſe reſpects, worth naming. $5749: $6 aw: 


Nor are the rivers of theſe, or any other.country in Europe, equal to 
thoſe of the Beitiſh iflends, if we confider them merely as the means of 
an eaſy tranſportation of commodities. In reſpect of length and breadth 


many exceed them, but the ſhape of thele iſles render a ſmall river as ad- 


vantageous here, as a large one when the courſe mult be much longer. 
It may be ſaid the Danube by far exceeds the Thames ; granted, in length 


of courſe ; but it is not of an hundredth'part of the conſequence to Ger- 


many that the Thames is of to England: Without inſtancing.the Thames, 
there are many ſmall rivers in England, Scotland and Ireland, that anſwer 


all the purpoſes of navigation into the very heart of the country, as well 


as much larger ones could. do: this great advantage reſults from the 
narrow ſhape. of the land, The figure of France, Spain, Germany and 


the freight of commodities from their interior parts muſt be three, four, 


and five times as beavy, as from the moſt central parts of the Britiſh 


Buch uncqualled advantages derived from nature, are of prodigious eon 

ſequence to every thing that depends on art: Every. commodity that re- 
quires any carriage either for home conſumption or exportation, are 
moved at a flight expence; and the benefit of this will be apparent if we 
conſider what bulky commodities are exported' ta vaſt profit, particularly 


corn, which is collected from all parts of a country, Likewiſe all mann- - 
factures are by this means tranſported at a very ſmall expencdeQ. 


But it is not only the principals of the Britiſh dominions that enjoy 


|  theſc/advaiitages in a ſuperior degree; the detached territories are equally 


happy in this gift of nature. North America (if we conſider the vaſt 

ſite of the continent) is watered by far better than any part of the globe. 
The number of great riyers and ſecure havens with which it is inter- 
| TeQted, is indeed amazing. From Newfoundland to the Capes of Florida, 
good ports are no where wanting, and in many parts extreme, fine 


ones. The tract of ſea-coaft, one continued haven, in Virginia and 
prodigious 


* 
_ - _ territory 
” Py a 
1 "=& . 4 75 


Maryland, is to be matched in no part of the world. The 
; r wages, 6 


Poland, prove at once, that were their rivers ever ſo eaſy of navigation, 
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territory which Weiche along this coaſt for above two thouſand miles, 
were it inhabited by fifty millions of people, they need in no ſpot of it 
be in want of a quick navigation. The rivers which water the inland 
country are in ſome ref} ſecond to none in the univerſe ; for though 
che river Amazon exceeds, the Miſſiſſippi and St. Lawrence in fome par- 

ticulars, yet in many others it is exceeded by them. The. Miſſiſſippi ts 
of longer courſe, and its branches water a greater extent of country. 
The navigation of the St. Lawrence and the great lakes is immenſe che 
Ohio which flows almoſt acroſs the Britiſh territory is one of the fineſt 


in the world; add to theſe the infinity of inferior ones, which, ſmall for 


America, would be capital in and this country will be mae o 
E ere eee | f 
The nature of duch a territory requires an advantageous navigation; 
for without it it would have been uſeleſs to any European nation: Colo- 
nies ought to ſubſiſt entirely on their agriculture, the productions, being 
in general bulky commodities, would not repay the expence of cultivating, 
if water was not every where to be had. A truth no where more ap- 
parent than in the ſugar iſlands, where it will by no means anſwer to 
plant even ſo valuable a crop without this advantage; and which is — 
chief reaſon why more land is not cultivated in * | | 


The colonies of no other are ſo happily watered as the Britiſh : 
neither thoſe of the French, E Portugueſe, nor Dutch. It is true 


that South America contains the greateſt rivers in the world “, but with 


this advantage, that country is not a tenth part ſo well watered as North. 
America, in reſpect of inland navigation, and the benefit of good ports; 
it is extremely deficient in the latter, and vaſt tracts are without any river 
at all. 9 


The navi vigation of the Britiſh territories in the Eaſt Indies 3 is equal to 
all the purpoſes of that trade; and commands more important rivers than 
any other E power in thoſe parts. I cannot however diſmiſs 


dhe 8 . without nn. that * means of our „ at Sene- 


® Ie ne not 8 Milk®ppi, the St. Lawence, the Rio de Ja Plata or the 
Amazon is the greateſt river, —it is not important to the purpoſe of navigation, That of - 
the Amazons is however ſuppoſed to be the firſt of rivers. But quere, it does not 


«chiefly owe its ue to being navigated by M. de la Condamine: 
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en me likewiſe, nearly, command, the; navigation. of -the greateſt ci ver in 
Africa; and which runs through, in all probability, the rirheſt countries a 
in the World. HOUENTY £7; np 1 er vi 50 
| . uod t np br ai non or Gawd efpotsr owt ma 9R CNTR | 
195 Having ſketched thild bär un ang theſe 1 lemiaioes habe | 
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received nature, I ſhall in the next place examine thoſe which 
. art, and the very firſt of theſe is the conſtitution of the 
government, np 


. 32007 ii e nenen: f. 
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of the Conftitytion, of the Bu beate Dee 
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HIS fubje,' of ſuch great apres to a our bretlireti, has 

been treated of by ſome of the moſt capital pens the flation as : 
produced ; it would therefore ill become the author of theſe ſheets to 

attempt a minute examination of ( Particular relative to it: A work F 


of this nature would be incomplete, if the fubject in 1 . & 
it is N- to ſketch a — 
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c bee of the « preſent Lame of Mankind, and Aro of Britain 
„ * u in particular. 

bK RTY is the and birthri ght of mk 150 18 to ke a 

comprehenſive. view of the 910 how few enjoy it]! What a 

Fe reflection is it to think that more that nine- tenths of the 

| ſpecies ſhould be miſerable flaves of W gt Let us view the 


gobe and examine the fact. " law e band | 
? ie D 2 „ The 


France, Denia 


Britiſh empire 4. 
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The largeſt * part of the world, viz. Aſia is by the beſt accounts deſpotic: 
hout : Anarchy may rule the wandering 'Tartars and Arabs, but their 
mall. Here we fall at once on the moſt num 
of people in che world in a ſtate of flavery. Africa comes next, and what 
milery involves that vaſt country ! Liberty only exiſts at the point of one 
cape, an exotic | a of — growth, unleſs we exhibit the Hotten- 
tots as the only Tpecimen of African freedom! In Europe itſelf, what a 
diſproportion between mos and — N Poland, the chief of 
Germany, Hungary, Turkey, the greateſt part of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
3 K ad Nabe v. he following bear, no 8 to 
them, viz. The Britiſh iſles, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and the 


Germanic and Italian ſtates. And: in Americay Sein, Portugal 
Erance, have planted end gn Britain e . mod | 
wy 2. 02H 2257 | =": 

ae. whole, what a billing part af the globe's eee enjoy 
gur „ by nature, have a right to! How ———. is the number of 
le. who. poſſeſs this greateſt of all bleſſings, compared to, the unbappy; 
. 9 are cruelly deprived of it!“ The inhabitants of the world are. 
ſuppoſed to amount to, about 775,300,000 of ſouls, of theſe. the arbitrary 
governments command 741,800,000, and the free ones only 33, 50, 000 7 
and of theſe few ſo * a portion as 12,500,000 are Rap of the 
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eee Int mind The 

E The pro prope portion between the quarters of the world is given in a clear manner by Dr. Camp - 
bell: f we ſuppoſe the whole habitable world (4zown, he doubtleſs means) to be divided 
into Fi hundred parts, Europe will contain of theſe twenty-ſeven ;_ Aſia, one hundred and 


n Africa, eighty-two; and America, ninety.” Preſent State * e. . 1 —— "þ 


'+ The Dutch in Ameriea-are too inconſiderable to mention. Aron ang 


Many objections may be made to ſome of the following particulars, Yue copy it here 
for the ſake of proportion. 


982 Britain . 14 * LY — LS 4 | - l N FM 
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Ihe contraſt verwoen he betty ch joyed by -the-Britiſh/riationi;arid the 
_ arbitrary vnder which ſo a part of 9 groans, 

is not only very — bat oF alÞ the ſpecies of political liberty known, f 

none 18 fo truly deſirable as that. The ſubjects of republics are gene- 

rally governed with no ſmall ſeverity “, and univerſally labour under the 
of the executive authority being lodged by turns in the hands of 
certain individuals Who ate naturally prone: to tread too much on their 
fellows: In ariſtocratical republics the people are flaves,” and, perhaps, of 
the worſt ſpecies But the executive part of government lying in a mixed 
Nr * che hands of the king, and het l N no other en n 
m1 ar 215411. o sida agrfrn 1039 daft Doty! As Dien aft 
26 +7452 . Brought/forward /'-/ + 11 yo oe i en 184V/ Fan * 
5 R nt seil tber 2 t Pit arcs (ornte eee, ee, 


0 oland 1 a 2 g J. | | 2 of „200, ooo 
oi Fe in Europe ü e hb b 6,456, 
£63 4 -# £4 Lan e, "9 $3) 21564 inn 414 — 
11 1; 1 we Ne vgs” net Te tor ion 126.300, % *. 
18 | | Wes na 308 - 4594900,000. . . 
Africa _ —_ 1 50,000,000 8 
To America this writer gives 160,000,000, which muſt be 
| — ode; but - - RES 
4 Ks ans 4 m—— mo 
FrE 8s. þ 2 775.9 a 
Dien a en ge nne. 10% 00, % 
Say a fifteenth of Germany 18, 300, 00 
ee ee een „ 300% %ù ũ%/♂ẽ ꝶ ꝶ (dl. 1 
Sweden Naben [13,360,060 11 7 * 
£7 & e dae auf ; #1127 eee L 
805 Fier Indians, pe = — 11 — 2 ie 10,000,000 LIAY $8 bs $3.90 
+47 30 Total. HR 4% 9 5 Sel bo THT TIS 33,590,009 ITS 
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| The ltr thre aid wen ries ene te former, 


®' A flight froke in a celebrated modern author, will give us | eolerible ew of liberty at 
Gn which is reckoned fo very free a republic. Tranſpottons maintenant 
M. Wilkes 4 Geneve, diſant, Ecrivant; imprimant, publiant contre le petit conſeil le 
quart de ce qu'il a dit, Ecrit, imprime, public hautement à Londres contre le gouvernement, 
la cour, le prince. Je waffirmerai pas abſolument qu'on Veut fait mourir, quoiqueje le penſe; 
mais ſurement it eut et faiß dans Tinffant meme, & dans peu tres gri „r ebe . 
And adde by way of note, La Joi mettant M. Wilkes à coubert de ce cots, il à fallu. pous 
* quiẽter prendre un autre tour; & c'eſt encore la religion qu'on a 8 ns 
affaire. "And obſerves, Chez vous (the of Geneva) mer puiſſance du petit conſei | 
| abſolue à tous Epacds ; i} eſt le miniſtre & le prince, la partie . le juge tout -A la- fois: ix * 
ordonne & H execute; il cite, il ſaifit, il empriſonne, il juge, il punit lui- meme j i a la force 5 
en main pour toute faire; tous ceux qu'il employe ſont irrẽcherchables i i} ne rend compte de ſa | 
— ni de la leur 2 perſonne; il na rien à craindre du u legiſlateur, auquel il a ſeul droit 
ouvrir la bouche, & devant lequel il n'ira pas S'accuſer,” I ang] 4 In Montagne, 


aan oy — Vol. ix. p. 330—332. Such is republican liberty . N 
| what 


F 


laſting praife to the ſteady valpur of our 


nimity won, guarded and tranſmitted ſuch glorious rights to their much 
envied 


ai caſes of this natũre, ith 


hy: and ſmall territory or alk che people to 


| to0be'that bf che ſudjects at large, Ts 4 the great principle 


origin z all this 18, prevented. by the. reade 


aw . 


22 
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whatis given by the people; tliis- evil is at once preventedi Andi in hat- 


ever other points the compariſon is made, the ſuperiority will be found 


to reſide ne enen eee or the Britiſh 
munen 10- DD r enn 36 ii Fun ei Son 
cla Wilanorin bit „de ft We ar 41%; 


— — be the ſentiments of this nation, during che preſent and. 


48 


future ages, on this remarkable and moſt generous diſtinction ! None ſurely, 
but thoſe of the warmeſt 


gratitude to Heaven for bleſſing in ſo peculiar a 
gdoms! none but the moſt ardent tribute of ever 


patriotic anceſtors; whoſe magna 


manner theſe happy kin 


erity! What reſolutions ought ſuch reflections to create but 
thoſe of the moſt determined ſpirit to preſerve what has hitherto eſcaped 


ſuch a variety of attacks And in. caſe of any future ſacrilegious hand 
being lifted againſt this ſacred temple of THE NATION's HONOUR, to 


dare the blackeſt ſtorm with er ne wer 2s nme em 


* 


W Britiſh Liberty. : | 122gr Wh 
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HE n is, every individyal ben g governed by laws 
which he conſented to frame: But-as an Bowe! 5c conſent 1 is, in 
fible, the majority of voices is juſtly con- 
ſidered. ad the general Nen of the people? And as it would be utterly 
impracticable er, t in ſtates which did not, conſiſt of above a ſingle 
give their vote im any 
affair, a repreſentation of them, becomes negeſſary: That is, the. people | 
At large ſubſtitate a Dumber; much ſmaller than their.own,., to receive. their 

privileges, And ule th em in that compen adious manner, which is not poſ- 
Eble For. 10 8 Th if W "ty And whateyer public ack or 42 
ſuch repr eſentatives give. their i 


x is neceſlaxih ole 


Rririm confitution; it ie neechktz wo dezin rich flaring-the exiſtence. of | 
che ,executiye, poyigr.Þin" the, perſdn of the. Fig, r to enquire into 


4* 04 
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8 imagination, who, will, moſt 
"often that this is but a ſketch, not an 
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At muſt be. Feriden that: duch ds | 
wecrumenr us have here: ſtated, conſiſts in ul the pcople being t rally 


eta and hot nomfnalhy fo. Nothing is more obviouſſy ſumple than 

. of-lberty : that, a every man cannot poſſibly attend tlie 
— boſfineſs 10 a! legiſlative; all ſhould at teaft-be ted 
dy others of their on chuſing. It is neceflary\ tb apply err | 
the-Brinſh: cnſtitution and eahmine chow far it is conforant! wth 
ROTOR with the: repreſentation of aha people uf Great Brita” TA 


N. Wal 130 AQNET12914q 207 101 e 725 Ng dn unt 963 7s hits 
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| guizd 12 0 5702985 wh nn avs whey 1 Hein i N Si or 
The Hoſe of Lords is partly repreſentative and partly not, for the 
8 .peets gepiclert/the- prerage of Scotland arclarge;/ and the 
ps are/uppoſed-torreprifent the whole ꝓody of the dergysg but the 
Engliſh /peers:fat-there by hair romn hevreilitarytright; in belſame manner 
as the King fills his throne, repretenting.nope.: arcs 1 "boos Hild 
neun ug , Sno urs WAA doitts it 
„ Fben of the aokality's farmidg. in the conſtitution a balance 
between the regal auth and the commons, is Jo yeryilawoin-aelelf, 
and fo well proved by hiſtory, that it is needleſs to be particular in proving 
= „ but a8 thie — 4 of England have bo etber-repreſentatives:thid the 
zit in nochſfar yl n equi a little into the: voice they have in 
Framing the Jaws under bich the hive: This enquiry is made almaſt 
in tro words, (i The:dlergy are nat repreſented at all., This body, der 
-aumiergis; have na more te do With their heir dunn repre- 
ſentati ves, the biſbops; into! thechHduſe of Latte, than with the clection 
of che pape. The cardanals them ad much in the [(eomclave- as 
the biſhops in the legiſlature. It ug che eccleſiuſtic bench could 
ever be called a — 6h of the clergy; when they owe their pro- 


motion to mere royal fawur. The fact, ſtript af all unmensiag names, 
0 rerqg atius in abe King da ſatraduas u yo men into the Houſe of 
Lords, to fit during life, but without a devolving right to their Paſteri ty. 
But as to calling dh twenty-ſit the repreſentation of above twenty 
thouſand*clergy,” ' who know dem but by. ma name; it is a contradiction in 
terms. The fixteen Scotch 5 n A biz of the 
Scotch nobility, a are quite 7 ang ter aft, W 53 Poros 208 e 293610 ut 
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commons of and are — * hundred and been | 
| members of the Lower Houſe; ng Go land by forty-five,” making 
in all five hundred and fifty-cight. Whether the number of the ole 
amounts to eight, nine, or ten millions, is no matter, bat i ig of f impor- 
nge, tance 


— 
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tance whether any: of chaſe menten en bd; 
ſmall a body as five hundred and fifty 0 0 

of: people —— by a ar on, Abe 
too. The ten millions might elect from ten men to ten thouſand in the 
moſt equal manner; the therefore, is mot whether the nation can 
be equally repreſented. — a8 five hundred men but whether there 
is a proportion between the people and their repreſentati ves ? 
Whether ſuck a number is ſufficien for all the purpoſes of legiſlation, 
and at the ſame time-gteat enough for the preſervation of rs T 


There are a million of advantages attending the executive being x 
Aodged in one 3 but none in the legiſlative. authority: On the 
contrary, many 1 benefits which flow from the legiſlature being 
very numerous; the people are more etely repreſented. It opens 
an extended field fot the abilities of mankind to be exerted for the 
lic good. It throws a> greater weight and power into that ſcale by 
which liberty can alone be ſecured. It renders all attempts of obtaining 
an undue influence, either regal or ariſtoeratical, over the repreſentatives, 
— — ei Anonimos' ant bas winod; us lag i 217 Md 
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Theſe adv are but do they attend the number of 
— Britiſh repreſentatives ? I ſhall confine myſelf to the laſt circumſtance 
as the moſt im t of all. If at from a review of the Engliffi 
hiſtory, ſince the conſtitution has been fixed on its modern principles, that 
any remarkable infuence has been obtained by one part of the — —— 2 


on another, it will from thence reſult that the number of repreſentatives 


is too ſmall; as they might be ſo numerous (OI Oy; nenn 
N Lr e e N e gps: rh SUBSTAR 2813 ig 


Dehner 4 579 


0 The conſtitution - coal: not be ally called er fixed on 
ſettled. principles until the revolution. "King: William was by no means a 
ILY in aid en 24 * 
l believe it may W ſtate, 8 altaidifiration cannot be placed 
in too few hands, nor the legiſlature in too many.” Swift's Works, Vol. iii. p. 88. 


e What! ſays a politician, is the number of thoſe men that are lifted above their fellow 
ſubjects to be — ? Are we to look up to two thouſand goyernors inſtead of five hun- 
dred ? Should privileged perſons become more numerous than they are ?” This is playing on 
the mere ſurface of things : The Britiſh ſubjects have but one governor, as the executive 
power is oo one 5 The repreſentatives have no kind of #ndividaal Tupe- 
_ Fiority over en gener Privilege 18s a. co/leFive ſuperiority : "What would be the 
value of a richt to _ the perſon of = elected were not guarded br certain privileges !. 
Thoſe of the members of parliament are 5 with regard to —_ 5 _— are 


"PR AR only in reſpect to the of nen! liberty. - 
l popular 


5 


© 4 — 
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popular monarch; ſome traits of his character were even enn 
oppoſite to popularity; and he laboured under the diſadvantages of being 
ignorant of the people's temper and ; nor had he by any means 
a juſt iden of that conſtitution he had faved from the baleful attacks of 
the bigotetl James. He was conſtantly involved in a bloody, but on the 
Whole an unſucceſsful war with France, from which circumſtance there 
aroſe a neceſſity af burthening the people in a manner at leaſt unufual: 
But notwithſtanding theſe diſadyantages, the great buſineſs of his life, 
the humbling France, was carried on with ſcarce any interruption; his 
government was not quite ſo /mooth as ſome have been ſince, but of What 
conſequence were all the oppoſi tions that were formed to his meaſures? 
Neu one of them were changed for a moment: And yet it is commonly 
aſſerted that in his reigu began the too great influence of the people, and 
as an inſtance, the parliament's addreſſing him to know who were his 
adviſers to refuſe his aſſent to the place-bill in 1696, and voting ſuch 
adviſers enemies to their country. This has been often en a oo 
r e ene loft che prerogative of ann aſſent. 


118774 * 


A light examination yell pes the abſurdity 0. this. Wie The 
s of the Houſe of Commons was a very aome one— but of what 
avail was it R Let us SUING the Kings anſwer. Iden as follows: 51 
76 Maler 4 | (21T» BEL 7 .OSTIFETES. 7777 Ee 
39 Geademen! I am very ſenſible of the good offices! you We 005 
"ellita me upon many occaſions ; and the zeal you have ſhewn for our 
common intereſt: I ſhall make uſe of this opportunity to tell you, that 
no prince ever had a higher eſteem for the conſtitution of the Engliſh 
government than myſelf; and that I ſhall ever have a great regard to the 
advice of parliament. I am perſuaded that nothing can ſo much conduce 
to the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom as an entire confidence be- 
tween the King and people, which I ſhall by all means endeavour to pre- 
ſerve ; and I aſſure Tap I look upon ſuch perſons 'Þ as has 2 enemies Who 
ſhall adviſe apy thing ew ae ee KITE 1309 3: 
pot WL rotates high $f LEALY EY (ES TEES BPRS ett 12477 ; ; 
1 11 W Ki had added " a manner to deſerve a warm remonſtrance ; ; 
what ſatisfaction for ſuch a conduct is to be found in this anſwer ? But in 
che debate which aroſe on receiving it, and in which every bitter thing 
was ſaid that either wit or malice could inſpire, what was gained by the 
oppoſition ? On the propoſal, That an humble application be made to his 
Majeſty for a farther anſwer, it paſſed in the negative by ſo vaſt a majority 


6 ny againſt 88 *. Of ſo little ewas to the crown was this 
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1 See Ralph's Hiftory of England, Vol. i. [2 477. | 
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aà direct and categorical re ſhould have been given to ſo home an 
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* 
magnified inſult on royalty ! A political writer of that time ſpeaks a very 
different language from thoſe who think the prerogative of the crown 


leſſened in this affair. He ſays, ' It might have been expected that 


addreſs; yet it ſeems the Houſe, for all the millions 


given, muſt be treated 


only with whipt cream or perfum'd air; which would not have ſatisſied, 


if the adepti had not found their account in a previous treat of a 23,000 l. 
diſtribution.” - And adds“ That if any of our preceding Kings had 
given ſuch an anſwer upon a petitzon of raght, or the like occaſton, it 
would have enraged an hornet's neſt; and no leſs than the voting a freſn 
addreſs,. or adjourning till they rectived a more ſatisfaQtory en. would 
have contented the Houſe.. And again, How can any ſay, He hath: 
a great regard to the advice of parliaments? hen, at that very fame: 
inſtant, neither the adviſers of the rejecting the bill are delated, nor the 
prayer of the repreſentation touched upon =. But thoſe who think 


that hberty gained fuch a triumph on prerogative, ſhould not for get that 


King William exerciſed this very p 


rerogative afterwards, vi. in the year 


* . 
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| Regal authority l thug nainzcrrypted . this reigns let ns 
next examine that of Queen Anne : The critical fituation of the affairs of 
Europe rendered the greateſt abilities neceſſary in thoſe who guided the 
helm of government. The Marlborough miniſtry were equal to the taſk; 
they conducted the affairs of the nation with great honour and proſperity 
for ſeveral years, but their power was almoſt unlimited. They carried on 
2 very extenſive war on their q plan; and great as the expence was, 
compared with all that had preeeded it, the parliament eomplied imme- 
diately with every demand. Their liberality almoſt anticipated the 


wiſhes of the miniſters, for the war then carrying on was a truly national, 


though a continental one, and the ſucceſs attending it laid the foundation 


for the future grandeur f Britain, by breaking the enormous poet of 


France. The nation was extremely fortunate in this miniſtry continuing 
in power long enough for ſuch prodigious aQions'to be performed; and 
it was to all appearance fo well founded in the extenſive influence of fo 

powerful a family, the credit of the truly national meaſures they were ſo 
focxeſofully engaged in, and the unbounded countenance they met with 
from the people's repreſentatives, that no one conceĩ vad an idea of their 


| mw RT: at leaſt os g e lile. But ſhe bes only to 
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with the well known means of ſupporting it, raiſed a 
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Speak and this mighty fubric Van dd froiw-the heh, wo the fate of 
Vurope changed at once: The Queen s chambermaid did not chuſe that the 
nation ſhould any longer be victorious under the duke of Marlborough; 
that hero was therefore diſgraced and degraded: THAT MAN, the greateſt 
in his walk this country ever produced. This lady was of a pacific diſpoſi- 
tion, peace muſt therefore be concluded in a hürry at all events. The 
change from warlike to pacific meaſures was ſudden and abrupt; it was 

contrary to the intereſt of the nation; it was of all other things the moſt 
beneficial to her enemies; it was the mere engine — What there- 


of party. 
fore did the people's repreſentatives ſay to all this? Such a conduct might 
figure mighty well in the eyes of a woman of the back ſtairs, but not ſo with 

the people. True, but their tives were of another opinion: A 
change in the Queen's ideas directly effected one in theirs, inſomuch that 
the new miniſters, guided their reſolves with an eaſe equal to that of the 
glorious ones they ſucceeded. And all this in an affair diametrically oppoſite 
do the intereſts and inclinations of the people, during and after the conclu- 
ſion 6f a peace totally inadequate to the ſucceſſes of the war, and while 
thoſe very men were deeply engaged in meaſures too black to fee the light, 
but which were — with ſo much guilt, chat two of the chiefs 
thought proper, on the death of the miſtreſs they had Deer to ſeek 
their lafety in = ſervice of their bend rn 


Bran the arcciicn of George the Firſt to . A e mini- 
try, the court met with little difficulty in any parliamentary buſineſs. 
His power forms a very remarkable period in our hiſtory; for he was 
ſcarcely become the miniſter before an oppoſition was formed againſt his 
meaſures in nt; but as there was no material objections to be made 

to them boy the oppolition was not very ſtrenuous. But the conti- 
nuanee of his power, and the conſtant increaſe of it, added to ſeveral 
unpopular circumſtances, produced by degrees a ſpirit in the nation 
Which co- operated with the views of his perſonal enemies, and formed 
together a very ſtrong oppoſition. But all the authority of the crown 


Pe in a manner delegated into his hands, he found himſelf ſuperior to 


every attack; and this palpable proof of the. greatneſs of his power, 
perfect flame in 2 | 
nation againſt him, which being aggravated by og tial, witty, 

malicious writings of his foes, ſcattered :ndoftrioully. throughout "= 
| Kingdoms: threatened not only to deprive him of his power, but to bring 
him as a delinquent to juſtice. - Nothing however was further from the 
caſe; this continued | may; * and would have continued to the op 
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of his, or 15 maſter's death, had not che court of Spain, Fig too 

much on the certainty; of peace with England, committed ſome; outrages 
on her ſubjects, which were painted by the oppolition in ſuch aggravated 
colours, that the whole people breathed nothing but war, and by . this 
means gained a ſuperiority in parliament, more through an overſight af 
the miniſter, than any permanent advantage by his. enemies; for 
_ thoſe who were deepeſt in the politics of 1 20d, : have ſince agreed 
that he might have vanquiſhed, even that oppoſition. But without admit 
_ ting of ſueh a ſuppoſition, what a number of years, did Sir Robert 211 
his. power in expreſs contradiction to the wiſhes of the people; the 


nden of whom would have deprived: him of power years before he 
- loſt t Not ſo with the majority; of their repreſentatives. And. when 


| he was-no longer in office, how clearly did the vaſtneſs of his influence 

appear in the pretence of bringing him to juſtice! Of what: avail were 

the cries of err In that, ac err bn e ee 
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therefore to the ideas of the people; for the leaders 
of the late oppoſition of courſe ſucceeded to power, and their ſouls were 


compoſitions of patriotiſm; itſelf *. But, unfortunately; this virtue has 
latter ages been of a very equivocal and ſickly growth ; its preſence and 
abſence are ſo equally attended with great effects in the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, that it may not be amiſs to beſtow a little attention to that fpeties 

of it which ought to be 2 to this x ne: The reader will N 
the fi oy ro er 1-7 0k ant; aa | 
* re N A 17 n Fun. | 
| Patriotiſm has 1 aten f in . Kings pe: ws | 
_ fiſt merely in the loving one's country bettet that's any thing elfe, even to 
the ſacrificing fortune and life itſelf to ſerve it; and the latter is eſteemed - 
the very higheſt ſpecies of it: But a very little conſideration will convince 
us that this is a miſtake.” If patriotifm confiſts merely in a romantic 
exertion of the mind, that man who knocked his brains out againſt a 
wall in a fit of fury at the misfortune of his country, would be a patriot; 
but the virtue is a mere name if its impulſe” does not conduee in the 
higheſt degree to the public good. Wein which diſtinction there neceſ- 
Air reſults another; that it muſt act according to the eonſtitution and 
Wants of à country: Thus patriotiſm muſt vary in different nations, and 
cannot poſſibly be the fame in all; unleſs we are ſatisfied with fo indefinite 
an expreſſion as love of one's country, which com prehends an caſes 

Which can Wer zamitted W prog?” MPHPHIIO 8], £216 - 
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+4 Among the Grecks and Romans, this virtue confifted in military f 
heroiſm, in defending their country to the very laſt extremity, and being 
at all times ready to lay down their lives in battle for its preſeryation : It 
| Was even confined to this ſpeeies of undaunted courage; for thoſe nations 
evet at war, all their virtues and vices were tinged with the effects 
| of it, There are ſome inſtances of à political or rather conſtitutional 
patriotiſm among them, but they are extremely equivocal; they rather 
Apiay an unconquerable love of freedom, and 4 reſolution of dying 
Fooner than become ſubject to à fellow-citizen; and ſuicide was generally 
the end of this, Which is Tſuffteient to prove that the emotion was of 
Pride rather than a ſiſicere amor putriæ; for an action, however coura- 
geous it might be eſteemed,” Which was an "caſe to Sees only,” not 
thetr country, Meme enn patriotiſm. i it Te ne 
eis renn. Ane tts; 
ul Iahrdiitatsjewhntiiiins eſpecially if they are of long ſtanding, is 
degenerates into loyalty to che prinee and courage exerted in his ſervice. 
The principles of ſuck governments natu found the ideas of right 
"and wrong : But in arty nation fo governed, it is impoſſible there thoul@ 
exiſt a true pon for if there was one he would ſacrifice his own life to 
| PN north) iter erent rh er aur 
would not be ſo co * lr ae my 
n [09 Vea BU H ON Ot a b4tih5it tes Hin 26 e Anitas 
It may be ſaid theſe a thats dofrines, but 1 think they + are 
- the vp: oy in the World; for öf all murderers, arbitra power is the 
moſt bloody, and to endeavbur to ſtop the effuſion which flows from ſo 
accurſed a wound, is the molt humane purpoſe upon earth. What a melan- 
Faux teflection is it to think of twenty millions 1 people being pillaged 
of their liberties for bedecking a tyrant with a property of their lives and 
fortunes ! What a want of patriotiſm in fach 's number of e, to be 
deſtitute of a few determined ſpirits to lay down their own lives to extir- 
BE. the tyrant's race, UNE Fand the ae of their — i 4 


jv 


- In fack a wnizce government. as dun before che bobnch of ve 
were" diſtinaly known, patriotiſm conſiſted in firmly hdd the 
— proceedings of the eburt, and bearing the brunt of royal power 
rather than fubmit to the leaſt infringement of liberty; and when that power 
became inſupportable to fouls that . the value of freedom, in taking 
up arms and fighting the battles of Tu proPLy, freely laying down 
their Ny&es for their country with the ſame magnanimity that diſtinguiſhed 
hp W e Nig Ne WT e wete uy dae, ſuch 
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the * ae Ades the e of liberty in the dieß of e 
the Firſt. Mundes 191 Ritten 

Aut when dhe lt of the. rigors was Wa and the bravery 
of the ſubject had reduced prerogative; within the letter of lau, open 
violence gave way to diſguiſed infſuence.— The terrors of the Star Cham- 


ber and High Commiſſion were ſucceeded by a ſyſtem of bribery and 


corruption; which was made uſe of to effect ſeguily all che deſigns. of the 
court, however extravagant or to the intereſt of the nation at 
large. The ſpirit of patriotiſm, then changed ; for who can aſſert it then 
. like that of the Greeks and Romans, which conſiſted merely in 
military heroiſm I, Sacrificing his life 
as little to do with a modern Britiſh 


as the ſlavery of Turkey is to 


be compared to the liberty of England. In the latter ſtate of our conſti- 


tution, the true patriot is he who aQs in contradiction. to the vice of the 
times, which is venality. Who, inſtead of dying for his fellow-citizens, 
ſerves them with integrity—chat is, without reward. He who acts for 
pay receives his return in revenue, titles or diſtinction, he can therefore 
have no right to praiſe, he is totally venal. The true patriot will make it 
the great buſineſs of has life to oppoſe all meaſures which he thinks ob- 
nox1ous to his country's good, and he will not fall into the deteſtable 
meanneſs of being A. off from ſuch an oppoſition by any bribe in 
the power of royalty to beſtow. If his oppoſition to ſuch meaſures is 
ſucceſsful, and he overthrows the ſupporters of them, he will on no 
account decline the offer of ſucceeding them, as he can never ſerve his 
country ſo effectually as in office. —But in this new fituation he will be 
as inflexibly. attentive to the nation's. good as ever, and as he receives no 
ſort of gratification for the trouble of his, poſt, he HK ever ** AT to "wo 
it ſooner.than be warped from his virtue. KT | Tor.” 


If heaven renders his ſervices Ka Lon, and bleſſes bis old age whites 


the delicious view of the benefits he has procured his country, hy 2 will 


retire amply, nably, gloriouſly rewarded! not in the miſerable diſtinc- 


tion of titles, ribbons, penſions, or ſuch. honours !- but walk from the 


age of life clothed with that renown. which. wha * ee e | 
deuten of; Botany.” Rig 


But it may "by faid—What! cannot a . Al ſerved that country; | 
receive the 4 which a gracious ſovereign may beſtow, without the 
en of — mo his honour n boubtleſe: 1 attempted but 

to 


r the ſervice of his country, has 


— ; * 9 09 
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dio dea the pi ture of a copie teri} pator; und to ſhew thit nohpneurs 
ot diſtinctions muſt ever come iti competition with a'vation's applauſe ; but 
it wopld de ſtrange Prone in tue people to ſuppoſe-a man can no longer 
be à patriot rt he has Kool the marks of his monarch's favour. 
I be Fel of ſuch favour alone examined; if no changes of 
conduct and opinion enſue; if the ſame firmneſs of mind; the ane in- 
flexible integrity are the guide of his actions and his ſentiments, he may 
yet be a true patriot, though enriched by a penſion and bedecked with 
a ribbon. But why do the ideas of the people ſo confound theſe diſtinc- 
tions with the loſs-of virtue ? Becauſe the laſt has ſo generally followed 
thedirſt, that a long courſe of experience, ee ns ms 
rendered: them almoſt ſynonymous e ee 
Bani tt man bas tog th; tte fil, ot's: Wupe n haet 
True patriotiſm was the virtue which: the. people expeted to have come 
in full play among the oppoſers of Sir Robert Walpole, when that mini- 
ſter Was driven from power. It is very well known how much thoſe 
expectations were anſwered. As the war was become neceſſary, and 
he cron had a very particular point in view which had nothing to do 
with the intèreſts of 1 cridengly; directed. to the 
entompaſſing that point x it mattered very little who were her miniſters 
| . without, aſking queſtions. Penſions, places, 
peerages and ribbons, were diſtributed ;* the pretended patriots became 
faſcinated at once, and dropt into mere tools of power. The people 


Sr. II. 


had raged for a war to get rid of 8 miniſter, and their new ones made 
them pay ſexerely for the kd on chem for no longer being 
Patriots. They e W PO a e nh 


War, carried 2 foreign e „Fitheut tion haye the 
ſatisfaQtion..of ſeeing one F integrity, di hn 5 or common 
moderation iu thoſe thoſe who waa at home; adminiſtration continued to be 
carried on upon the, baſig of, corryption alone; which. method of govern- 


pb. nan ound. (9; eh engen iqus,j that pp. Wanne; Wah e be 
X | iid ale are LF 5 * 45 vat Int: 20 35 7 4 en 


Fon That 050 10 5. preſeht at ti time, has x proved a a very Fatah 
one in the 15 ory: of. ihe Britiſh e ſhews in the cleareſt 
manner that is is founded on the principles I 185 been {etching : The 

crown has (but few inſtances excepted) been laudably indifferent- as to 
men, preferring thoſe who could beſt carry on the affairs of the nation— 
according, to the roy 1 ideas; nor can one inſtance be produged in which 
fluch royal buſineſs Has been retarded; through the ſcrùpulouſneſs of the 

Td people 5 N Nr forts, kinds, ſpecies, a 1 of 
miniſtries 55 
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N 
Win have been in power: | Compoſitions, of the. 5, Rs. 
neous e have been jumbled into adminiftrations-—Tho ole n 
agreed in nothing elſe, have all agreed in onę point, to carry on the 

neſs of the government according to the uſual; orders and with little - . 
further conſideration: ., The faſhionable term has not Tag HK i requiſite . 


fon rbe NATION'S good that % and. Should be perfarmed; but it i g- 


. the kr Fe A The idea of adminiſtration fwallows | 


up al 1 others... BHT Ot "5" TIF } Mb * lelflaiznyt + # Ji 3 rotary HE I «d. 75 * 
Poo Arial} ba Wot mqoxto PAaantdtab yds u. cl ks 
I hinted at a few Se however, herein not only 1 

to be purſued, but certain man to purſue them: And in one it hap- 
pened, that the miniſter did not poſſeſs that ſhare of popularity which - 
many thought requiſite to the exiſtence of his power, and coming into 
office ati a) juncture extremely erĩtical, ſuch concurrence of circumſtarices 
it Was ex would a little diſturb the dave flow of adminiſtration, 
which ſo univerſally ſuperior: to all oppoſition: But nothing was 


aroſe 
further from fact: It was found that not only meaſures: n 16g tg 


but men likewiſe.—— am very ſenſible that both are the: undoubted pri 
vilege and prerogative of the erowmn and extremely right tad they - 
_ ſhould; but I mention the facts, in anſwer only as (ori: urge the 


nam caltenge of RL n be the letter of the cn: 
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What ebene 180 of late years been the ſpirit of 'the Brit confti- 


89 Does it ippear from this review that the people's fepreſentatives 


| haye given attention only; to the god of the conſtituents ? Have 'they - 
acted on the truly national plan, by giving their aſſent to no meaſures” 
but ſuch as they knew to be beneßcial to their country Have they ever 
been remarkable for ſudden changes in points of the higheſt W re Fi 
on as | ſudden Changes of cninifters 7+ Have they, in fine, by their con dud 
in general, 'given' dhe people reaſon to ſuſpett them biaſſed in ess 


nions by any influence but that of the people's good? Thoſe who ae 


bet acquainted with our modern hiſtory, may poſſibly anſwer thoſe que- 
ries in 1 8 negative. Let mis however ſuppoſe an affitmative; in which 
caſe let me aſk, Whether ſuch influence does not ariſe from the ſmallneſs 
..of their numbers? Whether ſuch influence could obtain if the number of , 
Won) Sap: muct n A ee 
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In this.caſe, is uy 0 likemiſe evident that the modem pr nel le ab our, © 
conſtitution is ee N n * 4 the; eovices * all its 
E. Minne ; : . e, | 
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ſubjeQs, and ſerviet extends to all kinds of öffioes and plants Lak is 
aero entirely legal for tlie King to beſtow his eue on tlie Mpreſen- 
tatives of the people as well as on any other of his ſubſects. The influence 
therefore of which I am ſpeaking, is lawful; and it will eafily be con- 
ceived that under ſuch circumſtances i might pn eee * real n 
> the conſtitution,” WY 20 009 MOOR TT," 
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4 Mr; Tlume 10 rebel in by Hiltory of Great 88 that the Grff 
- inſtances of this influence in Charles the Firſt, were the firſt proofs of A 
regular conſtitution, z; and the obſervation is undoubtedly Guſt: But it is 
equally true, that this proof of a good conſtitution may degenerate into 
the rum of the beſt. For if the number of thoſe to be corrupted is ſo 
ſmall that the buſineſs can eaſily be effected, the liberty of the people | 
muſt in many caſes be in 8 danger, by a pate ibllity exiſting of 
their guardian's being bribed to. make a res K eir r 
deore, fr rom the preceding review of our hiſtory, it appears ot. the num- 
ber of repreſentatives be not ſo large as to ſecure them from influence, it 
neceſſarily reſults that the N would ml better founded more on 
che intereſts of the people, and be in every reſpect ſuperior, were the 
number ſo encreaſed as to W the 4 1 fach i influence 48 1 
have ene . 1901 a l +10 TEASE : £4, | . 
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0 thus ah the, x point "f *. e we! the eee 
let us in the next place,enquire into the equality of me e repreſentation, 
and examine what proportion of the people are Free, or in other words 
what number of them are governed by Jaws, to. whe 1 en A 
means of their fee en of 8 lt 13 u tial ad va 71 


62 DO Fal agen pf te dad mans mt 7 i ion, 
The Houſe of Commons-i 2 choſen by che, frecholders of 338 
by certain corporations in ſome towns, and. by the freemen in others. 
The election hy freebelders is equal and rational, but the number of their 

repreſentatives amounts only to one hundred and twenty-two indeed. 
the difference of - propriety; between this election and that of the boroughs - 
is very evident; fot the wretched ſyſtem of the vileſt bribery and ry | 
deteſtable, corruption, which is carried on in the latter, cannot poſſiblx 4 
obtain in any ſuch degree in the former. But to paſs on to by far the 1 
es number of the repreſentatives, thoſe of the towng. Many that 
8 ten, n — wry thouſand inhabitarts, have their W 
1 F | * 
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=” a their corporations, which ſeldam contain aboye thirty gr forty 
«met; Min others certain of the inhabitants that are free. of the town, 
more numerous indeed than in the former caſe, but very far from compre- 
heading WEIL: t nid aft Ig wot oa 


Ln dh Paws ad ot ane... of ms bs SHALL ES LR: 2 a9 "A TEWT In li 7 
Such are the electors of the repreſentatives of Great Britain !, I have 
formed many calculations of their numbers on a 1 of plans, and 
could never raiſe them, with the utmoſt attention to the ſubject, to much 
above two hundred and fifty thouſand !' I am very clear they do not 
amount; to three hundred thouſand IF the people at large, therefore, 
94 amgunt to eight millions, about a thirty-ſecond part or ſomething more 
of them have votes. Preciſeneſs is not to be attainell in ſuch a calcula 


non, but I believe this is not far from the trutll. Th. 

Meere HY Tu en lt DaIBat9 % TUEI N63 4H HAS $57 war n 

It muſt be confeſſed by all, that this is a very imperfect repreſentation? "= 
Vaſtly th greacen part of the people have no more to di with the choice © 
of the members, than the Turks have with that of the Grand Viſier; horn 
| 3 FIT. 0 Lt vt of : ; } . WY , TM TH? po 
mer 12 one aſſert that the people of England d in par- 

Fo lament! nd as 


o 


lament? And as for the few that vote for the repreſentatives; what are the 
 requiſies for the duly perfornithj Jo Tinportant's dry, that ave peculiar 
to thoſe that enjoy the right? I have already allowed the propriety and 
equality of the freeholders votes; but why are the members 5 cor pora- 
tions to poſſeſs the right of election, in excluſion of thouſands of townſ- 
men equally, and in all probability better qualified for the purpoſe. In 
r of phe canons of © 
— boraughs repreſented?” Flgw are many of the m Po} ulous places in 
| England, eſpecially manufacturing ones, chat have nö charters? Where 
are de to find' the repreſentatites of the moſt impörtant body of men 
. the nation boaſts, the farflers? In what manner are the en 05s repre- 
| ſented? It may be ſaid, in anſwer to theſe queries, that there could be no 
benefit reſult from members being elected by people fo low and depen- 
dent; hut chat I deny; the very increaling the number alone, by whom- 
ſoe vet elected would have vaſtly beneficial cohſequences ; But let me aſæ 
3 if *the labourers themſelveb are hot as able to/cle with preprietytas that 
loweſt ſcum of the earth, the freemen of moſt 1 > Surely 


bl 
. 


„i we 
have the leaſt regard to the uit of any body of men; they rank infinitel7 
before them f How much tore werthy therefore of being uepreſented is 
4 the reſpectable body of the farmers! As to theſe claſſes of met being 
vi dependent can they poſſibly he more ſo than nine tentlis of the preſent 
cofiſtituents? Far from it; oa general diem of the latter; it Will, be 
DP Dor ad pHRidn bas gndon? ws fear 
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found (county freeholders excepted) that foarce aur poopls are fo wee, 
e Nees | : 8 1 4 
HK: N eres 

: Upon'the n we dat) Arty etch! thabinknitehy the grektif@part 
of ine nation 2 -two)" are totally go- 
verned by laws to Which they never, in the moſt diſtant manner gave 
their aſſent; and of courſe cannot” be ſaid to enjoy real liberty. For a 
Frenchman has as much to-do with the edicts of a king of France, as this 
vaſt part of the Britiſh people with the'aQs of the Britiſh" parliament +. 
IF any thing but a great addition to the numbers of the repreſentatives 
could hah in ſome ſmall meaſute obviated erred ers ut Was the 
—F— LANE EAN GED! owed hed ei SH 120 
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I ” This point will be as Patebed in a few ag: 8: All e Sts ich 
aye hitherto aroſe in examinin eſentation of Britain, afe pp 
cable to that of Ireland; with — ot ones reſulti cluhing from a 

- a conquered country; for her * evi it only 4 
her king and natives, but a. numergus body of. for ſo Fs 
Engliſh are to be called, white fuch pernicious at e of intereſt are 
continued between the two iſlands: But Gy muſt neceſſarily ea — * 
che AP ORs reſulting from this diviſion in another. . 


in OP TER 


1210 4 1 FN Repreſentation of the Cloner 1. | II 
To what degree does the eee, er of Great its es extend 6 


Y Why: are not e to vote ? Are We not as ere. as e Fer 
what purpoſe. preſerve this tidicnlons rag of. A 8 


+ What mere ſtuff thireſare is the obſoreation of Rouſſeau : he clad? 5 t6 prove u 
have no liberty, but the reaſon he gives is abſurdity, Le peuple Angloi mw etre libre; il 
ſe trompe fort, il ne eſt que durant election des membres iu parſement, ſitot quiils ſont 
elus il eſt eſclave, il n'eſt rien. "Du Vontract Social) p. 214. Dr. Blackſtone's flight remark 
is more worthy of attention, ag it'/proceeds from one who has diſplayed fo juſt a knowledge 
of our conſtitution ; ſpeaking of 988 ion of the repreſentatives, be ſays, “ This is t 
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ſpitit of out constitution; alt tat1aflervir is in fact quite fo perfect as I have here 1 7 


voured to deſcribe it ; fon if any alteration: might be wilhed or in e pete 


of parliament, it ſhould be in favour of a more complete repreſentation e pe 6. 
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part of hain inhabitants eame from foreign European n and 
another art tranſported themſelves from 126 Britiſh Iſlande 3 both are 
blended ether, and live under governments, delineated in charters 
granted by the crown. H the inhabitants of ſuch ſettlements therefore 
are exempted from the unlimited controul of the Britiſh parli t, the 
exemption muſt indubitably reſult either from the terms o cheir charters, | 


or the want of Wy) ene in che Faint te . 
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"All pretenſions founded: on charter or grant 'of 15 crown, N 
an exemption expreſſed or implied, are totally without foundation, as one 
part of the legiſlature cannot poſſibly grant an exemption from the Beer THT 
of the whole. Such charters would be illegal, and of courſe void. i 
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The other plea of a want of repreſentation muſt be . more 
particularly. And here it is neceſſary to eſtabliſi a few uncontrovertable 


maxims, by: which we may the better Judge of th the point f vs, ; 5 ' 
I. None of the ſubjects of the Britiſh ganinions/ can alienate chem- 
ene alleglance. Lee iH 
a r Mgt uit 402; ; LLCs Siepe eee 
Hl. By retiring to Uni Dy Fa y. do pot alien ate were 
from fich allegiance. / err AT 12 7 abnulls Pharm oy Haar * Nes 
III. All DNN Meulng I li Britt bine s, enjoying the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh Ne and - government, and accepting grants 
lands from ſuch Dp 31 are to be. ©oufidered" 1 in the ſame light of 


obedience as natur ral born ſu bjects. 1 
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TVI N 1 ws made e Ee len have any forte; merely on the 
authority o thoſe who' frame them. b mut be Waden * their” 
Den n. 1 „ hy. 
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v. Much the 8500 part bf the Pee of Great Bri mare govreptes 
Lee emen 5 rt Ye de ei eg © 84 Wy N 101 ee ene. 
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* us now examine "ts; Fee 1008 of the colonies. by theſe. MAXIMS- : 
I ſhall. ſelect them from the principal writings in their 4 1 which 
| e 2 all che arguments ſcattered in numerous others Nauen, 
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It is urged in the firſt place, That thoſe whosfirſt planted chem, were 
not Lenk driven out of rheir mother country þ cution, b 
it at their own riſk and expence ; that being us forſaken, 


diſſolved between them, they abſolved from all duty of obedience to ms. 
OP herſelf from. aner of protection to them. 


As I mean to confine m yſelf to mere law and conſtitution, it is F 
needleſs to refute the pable falfities contained in this paſſage, ſuch as 

comprehending the wu le number of the inhabitants in the part that left 
their native country voluntarily, not driven from it, or. rather worſe 
treated—all ties being diſſolved between them the duty of protection 


being diſpenſed with, Theſe falſities, eſpecially the laſt, are too abſurd to 


demand an anſwer from any'one. But to aſſert that they are abſolved 
from all duty of obedience is in direct contradiction to maxims 1ſt, ad, 


3d and qth——to the common adminiſtration of their governments 


and to the authority of the YT laws under which a. live. File 


Iti is next afferted—< That it was extremely abſurd that they Would be 


ſtill thought to owe any ſubmiſſion to the legiſlative power of Great Britain, 


which had not authority enough to ſhield them againſt the violences of 


the executive; and more abſund ſtill that the people of Great Britain 
Mould pretend to exerciſe over them rights, which that very people aſſirm 
they might juſtly oppoſe, if claimed over themſelves by others.“ 
neceſſary here to explain the imaginary diſtinction between the people of 
Great Britain Here and the people of Great Britain there, Suppoſe a 
large part of the kingdom of Scotland to have been, from diſtant ages to 


the preſent; time, a waſte uninhabited wild or ſuppoſe the ſea to with- 


draw jitſelf from any part of Nog iſland, and leave a large tract of dry 
land, either contiguous. to it, or 
ſuppoſe, in either of (theſe caſes, certain turbulent ſpirits who did not. 
chuſe to live at home, or who could not——others, induſtrious ones Who 
_ choſe to leave their home in expectation of living better elſewhere 
- others, foreigners, tranſplanted at the government's charge; ſuppoſe, I 
ſay, a collection of ſuch miſcellaneous people ſettle in the above mentioned 
tracts; the crown, at their requeſt forms them into a corporation, and 
as an encouragement to their agriculture; and population, allows them. 
to frame regulations among themſelves, to have the force of laws when 
ratified” from home... Laſtly, ſuppoſe, the colony multiplies, becomes 


greatly uſeful. to the principal, and without, having, the burthen of any 
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left 
rather 
worſe treated by her, all ties, except thoſe common to mankind, were 


It is 


eparated from it by a ſhallow channel; | 


* 
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by the nation at large; I defire to know wherein the inhabitants of ſuch 
a colonyMrould vary from the people at large, more than other ſe | 
juriſdictions, -of which there are many ? T defire to be informed, how it 
aan be aſſerted that they are leſs repreſented'in parliament than thirty-one 
„ Puarts out of thirty-two. of the original people” of Gteat Britain? And 
where is the difference of the above caſes and dur American ſettlements, 
except the diſtance ? . which moſt. certainly makes no other than a dif- 
ference of expence to the mother country in defending them. How then 
can it be ſaid that the people of Great Britain expect of them what they 
would not ſubmit to themſelves! They do fubmit to it, unleſs, by che 
people of Great Britain, are underſtood only two hundred and fifty thouſand , 
individuals! The pretenſions of the American, colonies are no better 
| Ws than thoſe in the above ſuppoſition: They do not form an idea 
rejecting the legiſlative. authority of Britain, until it impoſes ſome- 
thing diſagreeable to themſelves.— They live under the protection 
of the Britiſh laws and conſtitution. Britiſh money is ſpent in millions 
to defend them. - But Britiſh authority is. quite another affair, they 
chuſe to have nothing to ſay to it. As to the indeterminate aſſertion of a 
want of power to ſhield them againſt the executive part of government 
common ſenſe and law flatly contradict it. Within the extents of 
Fritiſn liberty there can exiſt no ſuch want. 


The next plea is That it was their W even as the deſcendants 
of Engliſhmen, not to be taxed by any but their own repreſentatives; 
that, ſo far from being actually repreſented in the parliament of Great 
Britain, they were not even virtually repreſented there, as the meaneſt 

inhabitants of Great Britain are, in conſequence of their intimate con - 
nection with thoſe who are actually repreſented; that, if laws made by 

the Britiſh parliament to bind all, except its own members, or even all 
except ſuch members, and thoſe actually repreſented by them, would be 

dtemed, as moſt certainly they would, to the higheſt degree oppreſſive 

and unconſtitutional, and refifted accordingly by the reſt of the inhabitants, 

_ though virtually repreſented; how much more oppreſſive and unconſti- 
tutional muſt not ſach laws appear to thofe who could not be ſaid to be 
either actually or virtually repreſented? That the people of Ireland were 
much more virtually repreſented in the parliament of Great Britain, than 
it was even pretended the people of the colonies could be, in conſequence 
of the great number of Engliſhmen, poſſeſſed of eſtates and places of 
truſt and profit in Ireland, and their immediate deſtendants ſettled in that 

country, and of the great number of Iriſh noblemen and gentlemen in 

. both houſes of the Britiſh parliament, and the I 
„ Pad; Wh | | % ty 


| 


* 
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the Britifh 


Aantly reſiding in Great Britain; and that 


. parliament never claimed} any right to tax the wi. > of Fand. in 


| wen their being ** mne 93 n chem.“ ob 


| The kinge of this angriingliry turns coils upon the . of Great 


: Britain, not actually repreſented being virtually fo——aad a virtual re- 


preſentation of che Iriſh, not giving the parliament of Great Britain a 


right to tax them. I have already eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that there is 


no ſuch thing as virtual repreſentation, and ſure I am that all the ima- 


gination of ſuch is at beſt founded in abſurdity. But the foundations of 


epreſented, ſuppoſing there is ſuch a thin 
1 — 


inhabitants of Re preſented at all, CE OE oe 
„ determine: 5 is there that amounts to what is called 


this reaſoning and all the concluſions are abſolutely falſe, for nothing is- 


caſter than to demonſtrate the people of « ray —— as much virtually 
as the greateſt part of the 


nitely the greateſt part of the 


nation. The caſe is plainl y this: f 


©" 4 virtua] repreſentation, between the whole body of the Britiſh farmers 
and the raggamuffin voters in ſame hs, or the incorporated mem 


bers of others! This virtual repreſentation is a mere {moke-ball: And yet 


they 
they yield this obedience? Not, in good 


we find all ſubmit to be taxed by the r 


thoſe 


yes of - thoſe of whom. 
know no more than of the North American ſavages ! Why do. 
d truth, hs." they are 
— repreſented, hut becauſe they live under the protection of 
rpreſentatives, who vote the public money which is raiſed to- 
defend: them, becauſe they and their poſterity are and muſt be Britons,. 


let them ſpread over whatever - continents. they may becauſe. no 


ject of Britain can alienate his allegiance to the Britiſh, law; 


and becauſe the legiſlative authority of King, Lords and Commons, is as: 


deſpotie over all Britons, let them live Ao they: pleaſe, as that of 
the Grand Turk is over his ou ſubjects.— What a poor evaſion there- 


fore is it to ſtate à caſe; of reſiſtance of this authority in thoſe only vir 


from the farmers in. Britain and the planters in America. 


tually: repreſemed ! Such reſiſtance might happen, but it would be abſo- 
lute rebellion, and puniſhed accordingly jk matters not to quote the 


villany of ſuch an act of parliament: If it is an act, obedience muſt be 


inviolable, for the moment the ſubject takes upon him to judge whether 
it deſerves obedience, he rebels, and if ſupported, the conſtitution is at an 
end. Abſolate defpotifm muſt lodge ſomewhere, and nothing can be more 


unlimited in power than an act of 1 The fault of any part of 
1 taxed by the repreſentatives of others, is the deficiency”. 


in dur conffitution explained above; but as this deficiency is at preſent: 
eonſtitutional, obedience is requiſite from all. electors or not eleQors,, 


To 
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To quote the virtual repreſentation of Ireland, is to produce ininftance 
ub de leaſt ſimilarity: For Ireland having a legiſlature of its on, 


throws it entirely out of the queſtion, unleſs the coloniſts will aſſert that 


their Council and Lower Houſe are to be compared, in point of +: bu 
independency, with the Lords and Commons of Ireland. And yet 


n i 


what numerous acts of the Britiſh parliament are to be quoted, that aſſume 


a ſovereign ſuperiority over the whole people of Ireland. But can it be 
ſuppoſed that this ariſes from à virtual repreſentation ?— Ridiculous ! — 
This argument, of the Iriſh being more virtually repreſented it the Bri- 
tiſh parhament than the coloniſts, is a weapon that cuts two ways; for, as 


they ſay, it reſults from he reſidence of the Triſh in England; ſuch reſi- 


dence is merely a matter of inelination; the gentlemen of the colonies may; 
if they pleaſe, be repreſented in the ſatae manner: View the ſugar coloniesg. 

_ ſee what a number of planters reſide conſtantly in England, and ho- 

many of them are even in the legiſlature itſelf; can the North Americans 
aſſert, that theſe are not virtually re preſented? And yet ſuch. repreſenta - 


tion is in their own power whenever Tidy chuſe to r e in proportion, 2 


as valuable to Britain as the: Weſt Indians. > 5 ITT wr 
- The cologilts think venting very hardly uſed by hy Bri 60: liz 
mente aſſuming a right to tax them. Their numbers are ſuppoſed to be 
above two millions; but hy are theſe two millions to be ſo outrageous on 
a want of repreſentatives, when there are above ſeven millions in Britain 
that are no more repreſented than themſelves! It has been propoſed that 
members ſhould be elected by the colonies. ——By all means, the repreſen - 
tation of the people cannot be too general, but, in the name of common 
reaſon, let the latter /even have the indulgence as well as the former -—Ʒeg, 
Let the farmers of Britain be repreſented equally with the planters of 
America. The inhabitants of Birmingham, Sheffield, Mancheſter, 
and twenty other moſt populous towns, remain upon a par with their 
brethren of Boſton, Philadelphia, Charles- Town, &c. Let the additional 
repreſentation be extended — but let it be 
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„when the e e are Gecked, in 
1 whatever manner the election has been performed, that they ſhould: 
be, farſt;-1 ent; and ſecondly, equally. balanced with the Houſe: of: 
Lords. It would c 
being independent, ſince it is fo ſtriking ; but the particular point of their 
rammen een mn ee 
1433s x: SDS, & 591 7728 FL 070351 | 4 +1'T. 
1 . N that wh AS the e, any 
particular body 3 the leſs are thoſe of the ſubjects at large; 
and this maxim hes: been often br to the privilege of parliament.: 
But ſurely the rights of the people's Repreſentatives are in reality the 
of the people, who elect them to thoſe pri as well as their 
ſeat. The neceſſity for their enjoying them is much „for evil 
deſigns muſt be of a vaſt extent to operate immediately upon a people 
at large, but the buſineſs is much more eaſily begun on five age ck 
8 who cannot therefore be guarded too The 
of Charles I. diſplayed to all the world the importance of 
rivilege; to the people ; and reaſon ought to ſatisfy every one, that the 
f e eee ee PRE whos ee e 
ken. be ©) þ ien Y MIt, | mem: 15 5 5 


it ente 


Thie right muſt h fall on eee Al bl 3 


2 


their fellom · ſubjecta, and it is their conduct which ĩrritates ſa many people + A 


_ againſt the inequality it occaſions ; hut ſuch evils are of trifling conſe- 
quenee in compariſon with the great benefits reſulting from it; 1 we 

ſhould conſider that it might become poſſible enough to a wicked mini- 
ſex: to make uſe of private means to get rid of reftactory members, 

- when he would not dare to uſe open ones. Boe erg accident or the 
intereſt of individuals to be ſuffered to enjoy a power of detaining the 
people's Repreſentatives from the great buſineſs of the nation; we ſhould 
remeraber that the vote- of a worthleſs man, given through pique and 
eee de as valuable as chat of che beſt. ?? 
26 420 1 mh > br tyt le: od io Þ 13 £5166 c £8 Nil, : 13751 
Prinilegs, in reſpect of independency on the crown, is of the utmoſt 

| importance: And enn 8 3 words of a very 
„Miene = gest 
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great n highly deſerving every one's attention : © Privileg e of par- 
hament, ſays he, was principally eſtabliſhed in order to — 9 its mem 
ders, not only from being molaſted. Hy their frllow-ſubjects, but alſo, more 
eſpecially, from being oppreſſed by the power of the crown. If, there- 
fore, all the privileges of t wire once to be ſet down and aſcer- 
tained, and no privilege to be allowed but what was ſo defined and deter- 
mine; it were eaſy for the executive power, to deviſe ſoine ne calc” fiot 
within the line of 'privilege; and under ptetenee thereof to harafd-any 
refractory meniber, and violate the freedom of parliament The dignity 
and ind of the two Houſes: are W (omen neee 


ſerved by keeping m_ privileges ene a; 


The balance "Watts the two Houſes ; is F a Slot — 6 very — 
importance; for if the Lords becomp ſo! numerous and powerful, as by 

their riches and influence td create à large number of the 
and otherwiſe rule their reſolutions, the conſtitution is in danger not 
of becoming ariſtocratical but of the authority of the crown encreaſing 
too tauch; becauſe the royal authority can never have any thing to fear 
from the power of the Houſe of Lords, . /ufipont of the: ebredes beings 
almoſt inherent in the. nobility; of all nations: Whatever ſuperiority of 
phwer they gained ape e ſank ee eee . : 
in the —_— E royalty. ns 1th 
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os theſe principles: — e 3 Rats of dhe Britiſh: — 
ſtirution, they will open a field of very im portant reflecxion. The enereaſb 
of the peerage has, of late years, been extremely rapid. The law is 
conſtantly carrying numbers to that honour, and large fortunes never fail 
to. have the fame effect. In a nation which carries on ſo prodigious a 
commerce, and which runs ſo immenſely in debt, and has ſo vaſt a cirous- 
lation, a great inequality of wealth muſt abound, and of courſe over- 

grown fortunes: Theſe ſeldom fail to advance their poſſeſſors to the peer- 
age; which, with the law, and great abilities in others of the Houſe-of | 
e e akogether encreaſe the number of the Houſe of Lords pro- 


— 


a great number bf boroughs; very evident. Theſe cifcumſtances in time 
„ effect; but as the balance between the two Houſes has 
been kept — much in oquilibrio ſince the regular ſetilement ef tho 
conſtitution, it is very much to be wifhed the happy medium may con- 
unue; | Kon an interruption of 1. muſt be attended with e of 
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infinite importance. 1 have: ventured theſe diftant- hints the Ld bs 

many are even at preſent apt to imagine our conflitiition tending. too 
much to democracy: A miſtake ariſing poſſibly from the bufirieſs of 
the laſt century, which is not yet forgot; but this opinion l cannot think 
founded on a judicious and 1 examination. The fpirit of it is 
totally changed ſince the days of Charles I. no compariſon, therefore, of 
that period with the preſent can juſtly be made. — it is ſaid, 
meets with few difficulties in the Houſe of Peers; buſineſs. is there regular 
and ſeldom but among the Commons the tafe is different. 
Inferences are therefore drawn to the effect I have mentioned; but in 
anſwyer to this it ſhould be remembered, that oppoſition to Aae is 
more contrary to the ſpirit of che Nobility than to the Commons. This 
circumſtance is of '1 But a readier anſwer is at hand 
to deny the fact: Let the times be quoted when the Commons have been 
deaf tothe miniſtry's demands and in buſineſs ſo peculiar as raiſing money. 
What a figure will the defeats of the miniſters make in compariſon 
with the failings of the opp6fitioit! Indetd it is a thing almoſt unknown 
in our conſtitution. Debates and oppoſition make a greater noiſe in one 
Houſe than in the other, and are more. talked. of by the race of politi- 
cians, but ſuch circumſtances deſerve no attention Only remark the 
ſacceſs of adminiſtration. Review a few years Do you not from 
thence conclude, that no meaſures have been adopted but the moſt patri- 
otie ones? Why do you ſo conclude Becauſe fo many have met with 
the ſunction of the Commons as well as that of the Lords. I cannot 
found, ee mne this democratical leaven is bo: Je 


1 very ende ie iadged, 1 bas . hard to prove, that he 
Houſe of Commons may not only ſtrip the King of his prerogatives 

when they pleaſe, but alſo. vote the Houfe of Lords uſeleſs. His words 
are, As to the Houſe of Lords they are a very powerful ſupport to the 
crown, ſo long as they are in their turn ſupported by it; but both expe- 
rienes and reaſon ſhew us, that they have no force nor authority ſufficient 
maintain themſelves alone without ſuch ſupport *.” I cannot diſcover 
what manner reaſon; is to ſhew! this; but muſt own that my reaſon 
Mews me the very 2 and that on this obvious account power 
follows property, and the peerage has been fo increaſed;. that it is not 
in the power df the people to chuſe a; Houſe of Commons that ſhall 
e * property of the Houle. of Tanten what. wah as a 
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neceſſary conſequence of ſuch great property, is the having a 
double power, their on tue, gig in a very \conſiderable- ſhare of that 
poſſeſſed by the Commons. Read a liſt of the latter, and mark the num- | 
ber of relations of peers, and doubtleſs many intimate friends ; every man's 
private knowledge will give him ſpecimens of this fufficient to form a ge- 
neral oonjecture upon. How many boroughs axe at the abſolute diſpoſal of 
peers Hut in what manner does experience prove the opinion ſketched 
by. the author ꝰ that of the laſt century can only be meant; and I hope 
the peerage in Charles J. 's time will not be compared with that of the 
preſent. Their property nor their numbers were by no means a balante; 
but the caſe is very different now. Upon a moderate computation: there 
has been added to the Houſe of peers, within the laſt twenty years, three 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a year. I W e ene Charles 
neee nen ene eee, NN 1 rte : 
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0 analize this ſubject in che manner ta; fo leber de 
I Hfition; and to explain all the branches of the prerogative, would 
ee with what has already filled an hundred; inſtead of which, 
I ſhall only venture à few remarks on the vaſt fabric of the Britiſh 
| 8 as founded on the prineiples of the times, as well as the 
letter of the law. For it is but waſting time to ſtate the mere rights of 
the crown, independent of the modern principles of adminiſtration: 
The one and the other muſt be blended, whenever we would acquire a 
juſt idea Faun, regal authority as it really is, not as we find it laid down 
books: An inſtance will explain my meaning. The law ſays, that the 
_ crown may refuſe afſent to alt bills that have paſfed both Lords and Com- 
mons, fo that no act can become law without being agreeable to the 
Monarch, but near ſeventy years have paſfed ſince this prerogative has been 
made uſe of. Is it to be ſuppoſed, ſay fome; that during ſuch a period; 
there ſhould not be bills preſented! which the crown would not rather reject 
than agree to? Here therefore is a prerogative good for nothing as it 
eannot be uſed. 2. —Nothing, however, is more contrary to truth; but 
the error ariſes from regarding books alone, which diſplay the preroga- 
tive but take no notice of the attention which miniſters are fare to give 
to all bills that are moving 1 in the Houſes, which the crown would wiſh 
M Fe. | This attention of the rainiſter is no branch of FO 
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FRF therefore ** amen _— on our + conflinaton nyſe to/ men- 
tion it. 19 


e i 17 K K 275 e 1 
2ts By combining; circumſtances. i in | this manner, it will e Appear | 
that the letter of the law is not alone to be regarded; but A "Gig the real 
Prineiples o the conſtitution, we in mady-rales differ from it. 


The prerogative of the crown is molt certainly curtailed. in vera: 
inſtanees, to. a ſeeming exceſs in the eyes of thoſe hy think our conſti- 
tution too democratical; But of vchat value were thoſe prerogatives in 
commanding; A: We or, what. is, the ſame thing, in procuring. 
tive eee 1 crcupnliancen. are. BIR. ThE, 6h of. modern . 
Om" 1 | 
1 To form 2 juſt ide of the PAY; real e of he crown, it is not 
ſufficient to look into our, law books for the picture of prerogative, but 
to throw our eyes on an independent revenue of eight hundred thou- 
fand pounds A; ygar -n the infinite multitude of ſubjects abſolutely 
depending on the crown in all our public offices, in the receipt of the 
revenue, in the army, in the navy, in the church, in the law, in ſhort in 
every corher of the kingdom. Look into our hiſtorians and ſee the deſ- 
Potiſm of a, Henry: or an Elizabeth, examine their prerogatives—— Will 
Nou compare them with the riches and influence. of a- King of Great 
Britain? It is ſearee poſſible to take. a ſtep n e. with ſome 

dakenee dein ante Abd. d gie vg vd 34 158 
Nin 7 | | 

MI. Rue twho'j is by no means the 2 5 ee writer in favour of 
liberty), Jays, with much juſtice, after ſpeaking. of the effect of property 
and riches upon liberty: Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one 
entertain a very magnificent idea of the Britiſh ſpirit and love of liberty; 
ſince we could maintain our free government, during ſo many centuries, 
againſt, our ſovereign, who, beſides the power od dignity:and majeſty of 
the. crown, have always been poſſeſſed of much more property than any. 
ſubject has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. ., But 1 it may be ſaid that 
this ſpirit, however great, will never be able to ſuppo rt itſelf againſt that 
_ immenſe. property; Which is now lodged i in the King, and which is ſtill 


encxeaſing. Upon a moderate computation there are near three millions 


at the diſpoſal of, the crown. The civil iſt, amounts to near a million; 
the collection of all taxes to another million, and the employments i in 
. the army and navy, together with eceleſiaſtical preferments, to above 

a third million: An enormous ſum, and what may fairly be computed to 
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be more than A chirtieth part of the whole income and 1ibour- of the 
kingdom. When we add to this immenſe property, the increaſing luxury 
of the nation, our proneneſs to corruption, together with the great power 
and prerogatives of the crown, and the command of fuch numerous 
military forces; there is no one but muſt deſpair of being able, without 
extraordinary efforts, to ſupport our free * much longer . 
all theſe diſadvantages * . i | | 
x 8 271 * 1 A. 27178 7 * 


In the flight review? s 5400 of the Mete art of che Englits hifory, 
J took notice of the caſe with which the regal power was carried on; even 
in the moſt important articles. The modern Tyſtem has thrown a power 
into the hands of miniſters unknown, even in idea, to thoſe Who fixed = 
our conſtitution, on what they thought juſt and ſafe foundations, at he 
revolution. I know but one point of view in which the crown has of 
late years felt a want of a plenitude of authority; and this is, when it 
continues to intruſt a miniſter grown odious to the people. This wus the 
caſe with Sir. Robert Walpole; but let us eonfider how long it proved 
before the hatred > the nation and the oppoſition: in nt could 
drive him from power. Other inſtances might be given, in which, had 
the courage and abilities of the men been equal to the rm foundation of 
their authority, it would have been the eaſe to this and even diſtant days: 
But we may nevertheleſs aſſert, that When a miniſter" or not, 
no matter which) becomes diſagreeable to the people, a ſtrong oppoſition 
to him will form in parliament, he will ſtand the attack in proportion to 
his abilities let them be what they may, he will continue long in power 
in ſpite of oppoſition, but at laſt will be forced to yield: In this caſe, the 
crown cannot make uſe of the fervice unlimitedly of thoſe it affects, unleſs 
they are agreeable to the people. This: want > den ow N 

regards men only, he Mokena eel FRY ; 


In reſpect of the Mer no eee eee eee A Ring 
of England enjoys: And to-theleaft rational mind, of what account are 
men ared to meaſures and eſpecially if we conſider the infinite 
variety o means of gratifying courtiers, beſides adminiſtration. From 
the revolution to this day, Sg meaſures of the crown have univerſally 
been the meaſures of the parlizment: Our monarchs have in no eaſe of 
importance wiſhed" for any ſyſtem of affairs, but their withes have been 
almoſt anticipated: Have they deſired to pull down the overgrown power 


of France Nong Fe - Hundreds vf GGoulkeds mavelt's Rs” 
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cute their will. Does a ſudden freak ſeize them, and make peace * their 
darling? Meaſures change at one, the peace matters ate the only bleſſed. 
Does a local partiality for a German province render them deſirous of uſing 
the whole power of Britain to: defend, it ? The whole power of Britain is 
at once at their command. National intereſts are forgot, German ones 
alone are remembered. Do they contract a friendſhip for a foreign Queen 
and a hatted for a rival King? The nation immediately fights the battles 
of that Queen. But do they change their opinion . contract a friend 
ſhip with the formerly hated King in oppoſition tõ the formerly beloved 
Queen? The nation immediately ee hattles of that King. In 
ſbogt, we may run round an ciernal e ne the * u 
oven be preciſely the fame, n rem * 90 50 * | 


Wos ie it alone in E fach great importance. as peace n n 
that the'crown poſſeſſes this omperect power; all others, wherein a com- 
petition can arĩſe, are fure to terminate in the ſame manner: A review of 
the late periods of our hiſtory, minute enough to exhibit the inſtances of 
this truth, would be too | tedious few, however, I 2 will diſ- 
pute it. 


* ＋ 2 1 2 . LD — 

From this fair and impartial view of the preſent ſtate of our conſti- 
tution, we' may « determine that the denen of Which the 
crown hath been ſtripped, are not in value to be compared to its preſent 
power. Regal authority; has, ſinee the revolution, taken the legal method. 
all points; which, in the hands of a ſenſible prince, is a power 
equal to that of any potentate of Europe. A King of England has un- 
bounded means of rewarding any man in the moſt ample manner, and by 
methods which give umb 


tage to his ſubjects. And whatever 
political meafures he may be deſirous of he can always command 


the execution, if he will. intruſt it in the hands approved by parliament. 
There-never ariſes in this nation any difficulty in r the mea 
ſures; noni in gthe grants neceſſary for ſuck execution, be they 
ever ſo „The queſtion that enſues is not, Shall the thing be done ? 
but, Who fhalk du t A King of need in no caſes to have any 
trouble in being to the utmoſt: He has only to ſay, Such, Gentle 
men; it my pleaſure; let thoſe exconte it of whom my. ſubjects have the bet 
epmzen. ; Obedience follows fwift as thought; in fome few cafes it is the 
moſt political conduct in this: manner to conſider only the meaſure; but 
in very . nenen enen r 
On 910 d eee , Len 00543 4 
en ; The 
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BA 
The BRO: det Rated 3 is very ample: But will it be found preciſely 
hub i cr 1 ee 7 By no means; I muſt again repeat it, I endea- 
Tour -toAketch the ny of wor wn eonftitafion and not confine my 


ſounding e but et worth a groat without | fot further, 
of which the law tells us he bas no power over, viz. money: From 
whence it is by ſome concluded, that the'erown is Ripped of ſome of its 
beſt prerogatives, and that thoſe left are nothing but words: But look 
into things Do we find that regal authority is inſufficient for the making 
war 470 e at pleaſure, and the procuring whatever ſums are neceſſary 
for them ? May we not, therefore, from all theſe circumſtances juſtiy 
conclude, that the real power of the crown has been much greater ſince, 
than ever it was before the revolution. Prerogative was then a dangerous 

two-edged; weapon, which cut its poſſeſſor often more terribly than the 
ſubject: But not the leaſt hazard attends the 'polfeſtion' of _ Ras. apy. ore 
55 we have ene P 2 . oh U | wi 
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0 alert og our bleſſed conflituiion 48 t faultleſs, i is ley: more” 
| than to ſay, that it is the work of ant dero enn more to 
n be found mi. bent; than-in morals. 10 Mr T eu un n Hupe 
| 4 er S008 tit cen wens uit enz 10 1085 © bind 
21 bare a 4 formen ſedion, diſplayed the ae ee the repre- 
ſentation of the people; and proved that if the people are ſuppoſed too 
conſiſt of thirty two parts, 'thirty=one of them, or at leaſt a very great 
part are not repreſented at all. This it muſt be confvſſed removes perfect 
liberty th ſome diſtance; and if we were to judge only by appearances 
would make one conclude, that much the greateſt part of the nation were 
nearer ſlavery than liberty. Nothing however of this is the caſe, for we 
find by having recourſe to our hiſtory, and by obſerving attentively the 
general influence of liberty upon the "by people before our eyes, that 
this ineſtimable bleſſing is far more equally divided than a view! alone of 
the ſmall number of electors would ſuffer us to imagine. This perhaps 
reſults, in ſome meaſures from the lu and inconſiderable rank of multi- i 
tudes of the preſent voters; their members cannot by eee 
think them deſerving of particular privileges; and were they ready to 
. agree to them, the other branches of tlie W not having the ſame 


T | | motives, 
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ales rn allow-of UP. "MH" Fl tendency : Thus,00-a nearer 
extiminition;-we find the three branches of legiſlature are ſo mutually a 
check on each other, that there is little fear of ſuch papal laws.as juſt 
egy rea pre we WF} ig apnn ih oat 5 1h, ide 41 ig 
6: 24g ahh ni b%a0 nrg 36 142 774 mo 

16 In the laſt ſection bY proved 1 Spprebend 1 that t the wn 
had gained greatly in power by the alterations that has taken place in the 
principles f the conſtitution ſince the revolution. The itt of the 
ſubject is likewiſe beyond all doubt greater than befor "that .ha PP 

A! In what manner is this ſeeming contradiction to Wedel 5 
| In the laſt atze, the regal authority was exerted in violent acts of arbitrary 
power againſt the perſons of the ſubjefs—— and, i in. ſqueezing. trifling 
ums of money from them in an unlawful and unpopular manner; This 
wag called prerogative; the uſe of it to the ſovereign was abſolutely con- 
temptible, but the burthen to the people [prodigious ; Not that the num 
ber oppreſſed was certainly very great, but 11 85 hung upon all, and 

no liberty could be ſaid to, exiſt, while none were ſecure that the preroga- 
tive might not be exerted againſt them, The number, however, probably 

was more conſiderable than has come to our knowledge, for in periods 0 
ſuch uncertain laws, the loweſt officers, aſſume the Ta authority, and 
oppreſs thaſe; WhO never beheld the ure of heir, evils. Thus all 
Uberty was: of * precarious poſleſſion : % The ſovereign, was odious to. the 
People without reaping any advantages adequate. to. the loſs of their 
affection. May we not from hence aſſert, that the crown has gained j in 
power and riches, at the ſame time that the FE: s liber berty is n 
more ſecure ? | 


| Trade and commerce have lo totally changed the n of the times, 
that money is in this age the only thing a King can want. The King of 
England, whoſe power is controlled by the laws, wants not an addition 
to his prerogative; money ſupplies every thing: As long as his govern- 
ment is ſo adminiſtered as to command the neceſſary ſums, it matters not 
what his prerogatiye is; modern refinements, as I have already diſplayed, 
have brought this command of the. purſe to be regular and ſecure : And 
as every {billing is F in a legal manner, by authority of parliament, 
milliamt are gained of the people with the utmoſt eaſe and without a mur= 
mur; to the hundreds. i our Abe e Kings wa with ſo e 

Wee them. ; Ning. 44811 b rin ibs 4 | Ait 0 109225 In 
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FP "It. is 1 nes.” however, to be conclu * that no. temnants of 
arbitrary power haye been met with in our conflitution ſince the revolu- 
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general warrants and the ſeure of chen übe zen; of likerty. is ſo 
3 on the minds of the people, that any moment in which 

a rag of deſpotiſny appears to influence the conduct of an unpopular 
miniſter, ſpeedily kindles a flame which ends in favour of reaſon and 
juſtice. I here are ſome powers, even at preſent, lodged in the hands of 
certain crown officers, not altogetlier|conſiftent with a perfect liberty of 
the ſubject; but fome are left them to uſe at their diſatetion and peril, and 


others will probably wins their OY a ee ans Emer: ym 
applies them unſkittully. 's Bl li | 


HB? 
Upon the whole, the Taka which hap "hi: 08 with a peculiar 
eye to the protection of bberty, have been fo happily ſucceſaful in effet- 
ing their aim, that every man's perſon and property are ſafe from the 
arbitrary attacks of regal authority his houſes his caſtle———his papers 
are ſacred, he is free to publiſh his ſentiments to the world under the 
ſanction of that 'greateft pillar of all freedom, The liberty of the preis; 
and even in caſe of being an offender, power, by habeas cannot 
impriſon without ſhewing legal cauſe; nor ean any injuſtice be done him 
even by the higheſt power, without laying itſelf open to a proſecution at 
law. All theſe birthrights and privileges of Britons form a ſyſtem of 
liberty, ſo happily tempered between ſlavery and licennoufneſs, that the 
like is not to be met with in any other country on the globe: And 
although an ab/olute perfection does not in every article exiſt, yet we may 
venture to aſſert, that rob defects are enen Nur Le with 
the nn wy 7 
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of the Duvation of the Conflitution. _ 
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＋ the atininltration of Seen xoaduds: iel 0 | 
ſmoothly, and ſo much to the ample ſatisfaction of the crown, at the 
Me time that the liberty of the ſubject is ſo finely fecure; it muſt be 
eonfeſſed that this period is bleſſed with a moſt happy mean of power and 
freedom: But from this pleaſing conſideration of it there reſults a very 
natural enquiry concerning its duration. A people muſt be ſtrangely 
bigotted to themſelves if they could think only of their on liberty and 
not of that of their poſterity ; or if they could enjoy the greateſt free- 
dom in any branch of the conſtitution with eaſe, if there was the leaſt 
reaſon to think they poſſeſſed it in return for that which might one 
day enſlave r It has been ſhewn in the preceding ſection 


with 
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with how much caſe. the adminiſtration of t is conducted: 
Pliis is n very great advantage doubtleſs, but we muſt here examine the 
principles of it, and endeavour to difcover if it from cauſes 
which may be attended in the how ap run Fri n P to * 2 
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The EH OPER ns 3 the delruction of our conflitu- | 
tion 3 his words will form no bad text to comment on in the preſent 


enquiry. Comme toutes les choſes humaines ont une fin, Vetat dont 
nous parlone perdra fa liberts;/i] perira. Rome, Lacedẽmone & Carthage 
ont bien peri. | 1 perira e la ep . . b e 


The endes power 194 ade hs an iv een for 
the term muſt in this place mean an inordinate deſire of greater power 
than the laws allow: Such corruption cannot ſo much ariſe from the 
inciples of any age as from the accidental diſpoſition of the ſovereign. 
The legiflative power, therefore, becoming more corrupt than the execu- 
tive; is nothing more than becoming corrupt itſelf ; for no one can doubt 
but liberty is gone when the legiſlative'part of the government i is corrupted 
enough to neglect it, without Fr che r e of ſuch corruption 
of that of the executive pane: | 


There can” be no doubt but Me. je Montoſhuion/ = means to found 
rhm deſtruction of the Britiſh: conſtitution in luxury: This is plain 
eaotf the inſtances he quotes, Rome, Carthage and Lacedemon; and 
likewiſe from a paſſage in liv. 7. ch. 4. Les republiques finiſſent 
par le luxe.” And it it is very plain he extends it to free monarchies, 
by his remark, «Ta beer ſe perd, lorſque le prince rapportant tout 
uniquement A lui, relle, Vetat A 2 capitale, la capitale à la cour, & la 


cour à ſa eule nee Which is a mere definition of lukury:1 in the 
effects. Ne ah Sai 7 #141 FIT? | 

But in what manner is Ae to be the ruin ich a conftitution which. is 
ſio little open to the changes and alterations which were for ever in that 
of Rome which in its nature cannot be liable to ſuch an overturn as 
the loſs of the ſenate's authority at Carthage; and as to Lacedemon no 
parallel can be drawn between the government and principles of Sparta 
and Britain and yet luxury undoubtedly ruined all three: It is evident 
N the W attention, that if ſhe likewiſe N the liberty of 


De DP Eſprit des Loix, liv. 21. ch, 6. 
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Britain, it muſt be by extending dependence on the crown: If ever the 
prodigal wants of the legiſlativs power render them depending on the 
e the ev v- will de undone .und palpably by arme 
iat 2100 ni Baht ent G7 
0 Feten ſedion 1 Hanttonel the prodigious influence: of the 
crown, by means of the infinity of its dependants. The earl of Bath, 
in his much admired tract, ſpeaks of this ſubject with n particular view to 
the ſafety of the conſtitution : No apology 1s neceſſary for the quotation: 
Oonſiderably above an hundred millions of debt, the ſum we muſt be 
obliged to ſit down with at the end of the preſent war, is a burthen, 
vrhich; however immenſe, experience has taught us, contrary to all 
theory, we ſhall be able to bear without hantruptey. As our expences 
have encreaſed, we have found, contrary to the predictions of gloomy 
politicians,: that our abilities to bear them have encreafed alſo. But 
though our debts be not too great for the riches of + du country, they are 
much too great for the independency of its conſtitution. For hen 1 
conſider the ififinite dependence upon the erown created: by means of 
them throughout the kingdom, amongſt all of men; when L 
reflect on the many thouſands of placemen of every denomination, who 
are employed in the collection of the vaſt variety of taxes now levied on 
the public ; and take a view of a far greater number! of ſervants of the 
crown, both civil and military, for whoſe ſupport ſo:conſiderable a ſhare of 
the public revenue 1s ſet apart, too many of whom I fear might be tempted 
to aſſiſt in extending the influence of the prerogative to the prejudice of 
public liberty; when I conſider our vaſt load of taxes, in this point of view, 
I cannot help obſerving the amazing revolution in our government which 
this ſingle article has brought about; nor enough lament the unhappy 
ee of affairs, and the neceſſities of the war, which have 
forced us to an annual expence, unknown to former times, and which 
will be almoſt incredible to poſterity. I believe I can venture to ſay upon 
memory, that the expences of the war for all King William's reign, about 
thirteen years, were not, at a medium, above three millions and a half a 
year ;. and Queen Anne's, though the laſt years were exorbitant, were 
little more than five millions. Whät they are now I ſigh to think on, 
twelve or fourteen millions / had his lordſhip wrote. later "be mig ht haus 
ſaid eigbteen or twenty are demanded without reſerve; and what is ſtill 
more, voted. without oppoſition. Nay, of ſo little conſequence is it now 
thought, by our repreſentatives to deliberate on the weighty buſineſs of 
raiſing money on nale ſubject, that ſcartely can Forty of them be got to- 
gether, to hear the eſtimates for at leaſt one hundred and fourſcore thouſand . 


nd for {91 any we have now in our pay; and to borrow eight wr” 
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(be might afterwards have ſaid Fwelve 7 che ſum IF yuraer} our ap wie; 
Ae en eee S111 | ur 
ile OS, enen Oc | 
The noble ulithorys in this , paſſage, Wende thi lags of the nie 
tion fröm the vaſt riches Which commeree has poured into the country, 
in creating ſuch a dependence. upon the crown; which is but in other 
words the work of the corruption foretold by Monteſquieu. Such great 
wealth and yet greater credit, increaſes the inequality of mankind, and 
multiplies at a prodigious rate the wants and expences of all ranks of 
people. Venality is the univerſal conſequence, and when every man 
knows there it a” fund capable of gratifying, to ſo high a degree, the 
craving” defires of all who can return the leaſt equivalent, dependence 
muſt wane "2 wo extent of which can lone overturn the conſtitution of 
Britain. | nun 


ij 


1 4 if, in 2055 vaſt PIER the legiſlature ſhould wen a link, the 
rulh would immediately follow. The enquiry, therefore, turns upon the 
poſſibility and probability of ſuch a fatal pitch of corruption: That it is 
poſſible no one can contradict but as for the probability — let us all 
ptay to heaven to avert ſo dire a misfortune. The expediency of a place- 
bill has often ſtruck the Houſe of Commons itſelf, but never came to 
any thing: The prefent law of re- election, on accepting any, would be 
of infinite conſequence if the number of repreſentatives was greatly 
inereaſed, but while they are ſo few in compariſon with the total of the 

ple, and while ſuch numbers of boroughs are either entirely venal, or 

totally dependent on the great and rich, it muſt be allowed chat 1 1 id 

mug far from ums ein to che conſtitution. | 
+0; 

The wonderfal caſe with which adininiftration has been cargled: on in the | 
bands of fuch a variety of miniſters of all abilities, proves plainly enough 
that the influence of the crown is prodigious; and it is this general in- 
fluence; not the great abilities of a miniſter, that is moſt to be feared by a 
free people: It is the venality of the times which ſaps the foundations of 
well-wrought ſyſtems of liberty, and which provides the tools of deſpo- 
tiſm ready for the hands of the meaneſt tool of power. If the people 
is growing corrupt, ſays Lord Bolingbroke, there is no need of capacity 
to cantrive,' nor of inſinuation to gain, nor of plauſibility to ſeduce, nor 
of eloquence to pertuade, nor of authority to impoſe, nor of courage to 
attempt. The moſt incapable, aukward, ungracious, ſhocking, profligate, 
and timorous wretches, inveſted with power and maſters of the purſe, 


* Letter to Two Great Men, p. 43. 
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will be ſufficient for the work, when, the people are aceemplices in it. 
Luxury is rapacious; let them feed it; the more it is fed the more 
_ profuſe it will grow. Want is the conſequence of profuſion, venality of 
want}, and dependence of venality. By this progreſſion the firſt men of 
a nation will become: the penſioners: of the leaſt; and he who- n ne 
the moſt implicit tool to him who! has none 464 L446 3IDs 


Does not this maſterly ſketch exhibit to us) pretty nearly the ks of 
the preſent age? Do we not behold: a moſt uncommon! eagerneſs to poſleſs, 
the public money? With what unabating ardour are penſions, places, poſts, 
offices, commiſſions, and the whole range of crown preferment, ſought 
after even by thoſe who were born to independent fortunes! No wonder 
that thoſe deſtitute of ſuch advantages ſhould become the tools of power. 
In ſuch an overwhelming tide of avarice, very few are attentive to correct 
as much as is in their power the fatal principles of the times, which ſap, 
ſo imperceptibly to the multitude, the foundations of their freedom: The 
moſt notorious venality paſſes with nothing but a flight cenſure on the 
character of the individual; ideas of public danger ſeldom. ariſe from 
inſtances in this way the moſt profligate. The Court Kalendar is a. par- 
lour window-book in every houſe, for ever pored over for the amuſement, 
of longing avarice ; how few ſigh over thoſe immenſe liſts through the 


love of liberty alone War, taxes, debts, funds, and all the conſe-. 


quences of our igious trade, are regretted no further than as burthen- 
ſome to individuals, not as parts of that vaſt fabric of dependency on 
the crown, which they moſt undoubtedly form, and from which there is 
reaſon. to fear the worſt of conſequences. Can any one read the liſts. of 
the Lords and Commons, without trembling to find ſuch a prodigious: 
number of places, commiſſions, &c. enjoyed by thoſe only guardians of 
Britiſh liberty. Can any one imagine, that the multiplicity of thoſe 


without doors, who poſſeſs: poſts in the gift of the crown, are in the leaſt | 


degree independent, whilit we have ſeen ſuch ſweeps amongſt them more 
than once on changes in the miniſtry ? The variation of parties prove 
clearly enough the importance of the chain of dependency. to - thoſe 
who conduct the public affairs. I have already obſerved that the preſent. 
enjoyment of liberty does not ſuffer from the ſmoothneſs of parliamentary 

buſineſs, nor from the extent of the regal influence, nor am I here 
applying the venality of the age to the age itſelf; I rather aim at point- 
ing out the tendency of ſuch univerſal dependency, and the danger there 
is that our happy conſtitution may not long remain on thoſe ſecure foun- 
dations which have hitherto. formed ſuch à peculiar eln to this 


* [dea of 4 Patriot King, p. 120. 
N country. 


by 
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country. The ſpirit of independency and freedom raiſed the fabric 
it is the ſpirit of venality that can alone deſtroy it. bi 


21909 . 
* 


Our anceſtors, in recalling the conſtitution to its true principles, or 

more properly ſpeaking, in creating it, guarded with the utmoſt pre- 
caution the ſubjects liberty againſt the open power of the crown; but 
they could not be aware that a new monſter, called public credit, would 
be born to beſiege that fortreſs by ſap, which they had laboured ſo inde- 
fatigably to ſecure againſt the attack by ſtorm. But this hydra- headed 
enemy threatens to overturn the mighty fabric, founded on their blood and 
wiſdom : Happy for our poſterity if ſome future patriots ſhould bring 
back that conftitution, Which is the peculiar glory of their country, to 
its true genuine principles, which are far enough removed from venality 


and dependence 


The [prodigious commerce carried on by Britain, which has been ſo 
many years upon the encreaſe, hath introduced immenſe riches and ſtill 
greater public credit, which, by multiplying their ſigns, and enlarging to 
a vaſt degree the national circulation, hath introduced a moſt conſuming 
luxury, which neceſſarily is attended with the effects IL have been diſplay- 
ing. This nation has hitherto enjoyed all the convenience, eaſe, and 


© The beſt inſtituted governments, like the beſt conftituted animal bodies, carry in them 
the ſeeds'of their deſtruction; and though they grow and. improve for a time, they will ſoon 
tend viſibly to their diſſolution. Every hour they live is an hour the lefs that they have to 
live: All that can be done, therefore, to prolong the duration of a good government, is to 
draw it back, on every favourable occaſion, to the firſt good principles on which it was founded. 
When theſe occaſions happen often and are well improved, fuch governments. are proſperous 
and durable. When they happen ſeſdom, or are ill improved, theſe political bodies live in 
pain or in languor, and die ſoon. Idea of. a Pati iot King, p. 136. 


Time only, and long experience, can bring remedies to the defects in the cuſtoms of a 
tate, whoſe form is already determined; and this ought always to be attempted: with a view 
to the plan of its original conftitution : This is ſo certain, that whenever we. ſee a ſtate - 
conducted by, meaſures contrary. to thoſe made uſe of in its foundation, we may be aſſured 
à great revolution is at hand; nor do the application of the beſt remedies. operate upon diſ- 
eaſes that reſiſt their force. Sully's Memiars, vol. i. p. 372. B8vo. 


In forming this government a latent evil crept into the vitals of the ſtate, and hath, in 
the courſe. of time, poiſoned every part of the conſtitution. Corruption, that undermining 
miſchief, . bath ſapped the foundation of a fabric, whoſe building was. cemented with the 
blood of. our beſt citizens. The growing evil hath ſpread far and wide, tainted the minds 
of men with ſuch incurable degeneracy, that the virtue of our forefathers is become the 
ridicule of every modern politician. = | 

5 2 Mi +. 14+ dAulay's Intraductian to her Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 16. 
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elegante of luxury, without, paying fot thoſe enjoyments with the loſs 
of liberty. But it is not from thence to be conciuded,, that a perpetual 
immunity from the natural effects of ſo potent a cauſe, is to be the pri- 
vilege of. Britons; The conſtitution is moſt undoubtedly open to this 


attack, and there is too much reaſon to fear that it will ane day fall under 


it. Many circumſtances may accelerate or retard the cataſtrophe, but 
unleſs much ſtronger patriotie efforts are made, than we have any rea- 
ſon to expect, venality muſt inevitahly ruin that glorious monument of 
Britiſh liberty. I have hitherto: confined myſelf to this ſingle bane of 
erden but there ala Fan points n require a mien Rttorifeans: - 

| mot li it tlic e v5! | y 

* 90 .f 10 f * tif 1 
The diſpoſition and genius of a monarch muſt be of no ttiſliag con- 
ſequence, in times that are critical to public liberty; either in the very 
period of the conflict or unoppoſed deſtruction, or in thoſe Which are 


preparatory to it. It has been often obſerved, that republies and free 


monarchies frequently owe their liberty to a want of great abilities in 


thoſe individuals, whoſe ſtations give them an opportunity to endeavour, 


at leaſt, to enſlave their country: The remark is in a great meaſure juſt, 


and hiſtory will, in abundance of countries, prove it; but it is very far 


from being univerſal. The ſpirit and temper of ſome nations, and the 
principles of ſome conſtitutions, muſt form exceptions to this rule, and 
frequently diſplay certain ſituations, in Which firiking n are more 


apt to retard than accelerate the work. 


To apply this reaſoning immediately to the conſtitution F Griat Bri- 
tain, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in what age ſoever à deſign was 


formed againſt it, the ſureſt way of ſucceeding would be to fall in with 


the manners and principles of. the times, to aſſiſt them imperceptibly in 
operating their natural effect, to wait very patiently their courſe, and 
never actively exert perſonal genius, but in certain critical moments when 
activity enſures ſucceſs : Even this uſe of genius would be of no effect 
without the preceding patience and inactivity; it would even mar the | 
work. This is an exact picture of Cromwell's conduct. 


Charles che Firſt and Second, and James the Second; added nad. 


cally contrary :. For inſtead of being guided by the principles of the 


times, they blundered impetuouſly in contradiction to them: If it is poſ- 


ſible to make a handle of religion, none is more powerful, and 3 


well had the genius to do it. But thoſe princes, by being bigotted to 


certain opinions, would have confounded the moſt conſummate policy in 
| | every 
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every other reſpect, had they poſſeſſed i it: Nor -was this by any means 
their only miſtake, for they applied violence at conjunctures, when N 
| tience mot the maſk of plauſibility would have commanded ſucceſs... 00857 
1 enen 
Alter the vention of liberty, under King William, when the royal 
prerogative, was fo clearly defined that no open violence could be commit- 
ted on the ſubject, under pretence of hereditary. rights; it was very 
ident that the conſtitution was ſafe from ſuch. attacks, as it had ex pe- 
rienced under the Stuarts. Commerce increaſed, private opulence was 
conſiderable, and luxury made large ftrides. The principles of the 
age became totally different from thoſe of the preceding: Any prince, 
therefore, that was to form a deſign againſt the liberty of his ſubjects, 
would be extremely abſurd to take the ſame .meaſures which would have 
enſured ſucceſs in a former age. Venality is the natural conſequence of 
luxury, and he who ſhould have formed the F on LANF other bt 
wenn ſoon pay for his miſtake. n Wu. 4 


T 


Brnding armies have been much harangued againſt. a as dangerous, to 
liberty: They cannot well be tiled conſtitutional, and in proportion to 
the. extenſion of dependence! occaſioned by them, they are. pernicious ; 
but as to the mere matter of their force, in executing violent deſigns 
againſt the people, a monarch who depended on ſuch engines alone, would 
find them but broken ruſhes: And conſidered in this light, an army of 
ſoldiers is not half ſo much to be dreaded as an army of placemen and 
penſioners, eſpecially while they are not excluded from . 


N Dot Ihave already: poigged out the preſent defects of our conſtitution. 


þ 


| While keniry, and its attendant venality, are in a good meaſure the 
characteriſtics of the age, I heſitate not the leaſt in aſſerting, that a prince, 
in reſpect of overturning liberty, whether through his own deſigns, in 
the time of completion, or undeſignedly in that preceding it, had better 
be without great abilities than poſſeſs them. Genius is very apt to be 
ſiery and impetuous; for meaſuring its own powers with thoſe of the 
common herd, it feels a ſuperiority that gives a vigorous activity, rather 
than a cautious prudence, and the impatience which ever attends this cele- 
w of mob would overturn in one HAN the ſilent e of half 


Jer! dei oe a 3 of Aiſtin guiſhed age but full of arbi- 
trary deſigns, to mount the Britiſh Rabi Thoſe very abilities, unleſs 
they were ſuch as wore the maſk of a Cromwell, would hurry him into 
wrong which would awaken ſuſpicion e his ſubjects.— fs 
bh: 2 


—— 
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1 {tetris would be preſently gueſſed at and Aresded: The: eye of 
would be thrown on all his actions, and every event of his reign! 
ſcanned with an attention to its remoteſt tendency, Striking abilities 
which, being regal, muſt neceſſarily be magnified, would 4 y . pre- 
| vent that dangerous ſecurity, into which a nation is Julled by feving a 
virtuous prince on the throne. When ſuſpicion was once got abroad, 
light trifles would ſerve to raiſe a ferment in the minds of the pebple, and 
lay the foundation for a determined ſpitit of freedom, which catching 
alarm at the very beginning of che prince's ions, would meet the 
in vader of their . with an  oppolition OI Ie en 
| — 5 


The very contrary 


eee een 
nuch Segel —— have the art of totally di them. The people 
truſt in the virtues of their monarch, and ſeeing that gives them 
eauſe to ſuſpect, have no idea of a lurking danger. In an age of luxury, 
venality and corruption, ſuch 3 carry om the buſineſs of govern- 
ment in the common Rated courſe ; a alttough, in ſuch times, the 
Hinge of all authority muſt turn on the principles of che age, yet the 
people being ſo accuſtomed to ſee ſuch a vuſt chain of de they do 
not fear from it the loſs of theit Hiberty, yy moot mans en 
menial gags fb ten. nay a ge hoe jc | 


Bauch reigns as theſe, of which T am iss may daß ner land wich 
— and yet never raife ſuſpicion not even an idea, chat buſineſs; 
carried on ſo much in its common courſe, ean ever tend to amy thing wheom- 
mon. If ſome falfe fteps are taken, the people turn their eyes upon their 
ſovereign; ſeeing no arbitrary mind there, and knowing che virtue of his 
character, attribute all to the minifter, and have not a thought further han 
his removal menen Hows on me HUE r and! not u QI 


e ey: that: OTE OL Sqm 30, nit 2 
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| Whether the weten Ys Tigers i 10 abe nee ls eonduct 
is all art and deceit, makes no difference to this argument, provided he 
people think him juſt, it is enough. In the reigns which propare;//throuph. = 
venality,for the attack or in chat of the attempt irfelf, this apparent 
virtue and moderation are equally 8 to inſure ſuceefs, The uf 
neſs can only be effected by venali this vice is conſidered, even 
by the whole people, as a nothing, Niles a good King ts on the'thtone., 
Sometimes, indeed, an unpopular minifter is miſchievous te the deſign, 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that in this reſpect fuch 'monarchs;' av 1 have 
juſt mentioned, OT OO TOY e che very contrary of whiek 4s 


3 | | ſuſpected 
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; Wee vho are made to believe, by the enemies of ſueh 
meer yy the their deſigns are * and having long heard of oppoſi- 


tions base gc. againſt them in vain, by degrees take part againſt them, as 

oy 18 Ii was in danger: But in fact ſhe can never be ſo fafe; ſuch 
| ers would neyer be kept an hour by a prince who was political 
8 9 7 to ſee the true road to arbitrary Jo popular minifter (if 
the term was not a contradiction) who ſilences all oppoſition, and is be- 
loved too much to be ſuſpected, is, of all other animals, the moſt dangerous 
do the liberty of a free monarchy : He F ot gon bf, oro ton 
defigaing prince would wiſh for. | 


The diſcernir erty: the means | of desert liberty, is — 
method of as Reo it. e 110 


Ir a monürch, r prefufton, er ee 
deſign of deſtroying the conſtitution, rebeering himſelf abſolute, and 
Was to poſſeſs the abilities e e att pt, 2 never, for a 
ſingle wn think of ug any means wy what aroſe naturally from 
the principles of the age. Finding timſ{&lf in the poſſeſſion of a great 
independent revenue, and ſeeing ſuch a vaſt portion” of his ſubjects de- 
ng on him for innumerable poſts, and preferment of all kinds, he 
would undoubtedly extend this chain of influence——nurſe this child of 

corruption with the utmoſt aſſidui 8 He would ſtudy the manners and 

characters of all che members of the legiſtature; und all who were likely 

to become ſuch, with the greateſt attention; he would diſcover their 
foibles, and preſently ſee the eaſieſt method of adding them to his lift; he 
would difcern thoſe whom ſions would command, thoſe who were 
moſt attached to titles, ribbotis' and rank; nor would he overlook thoſe 
whom cerrain condeſcenſions and flight marks of reſpect would engage; 

and if any ſhould ſeem it t, in ſpite of all theſe attacks, he 
Would ſpeedily fathom all their connection and friendſhips, and probably 
would difcover ſome unguarded opening for his batteries to play againſt. 

How few ! How infinitely few, are to be found that would continue proof 

. againſt all the efforts of a monarch from whoſe favour flow riches, ho+ 
_  nours, rank, titles, and e thing that can captivate the tpi the 
Vanity, and the imaginations of mankind ! 


But bis attention would not be directed notally to this claſs of ſubjeas : 
On all occaſions his general carriage to the meaneſt people would be eaſy, 
affable and captivating. In all his actions and converſation he would diſ- 
wi the moſt perfect affection for his people, and the utmoſt regard for 


their honour and reputation : Nothing can make a monarch more popular 
| I 3 | than 
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than exalting the character of his nation —vowing, FI inftance,, 
would make their name as terrible to the world as ever that of a Roman. 
was. Cromwell pe falt wen underſtood this. oat hem on 
| public libertys as far as it would be fram his heart, N on a all pro- 
per occaſions, be ready enough on his tongue; and having brought his 
people to believe him a Patriot King, it would be an extreme caly taſk 
to throw 'any accidental failing or unexpeRed turn on his ade Roy. The 
people are ever ready to roaſt a miniſter, and on finding how ready the 
King would be to part with them, would for ever exculpate him. But | 
he would, above all, take moſt ſpecial care never to contract ſuch a: 
friendſhip for a ſervant as to make his removal irkſome to him; but. turn 
any from their poſts, the removing of whom would. be pleaſing to the 
people. And as there ariſes conſtantly a ſet of patriots, pretended ones. 
at leaſt, who oppoſe court meaſures. till they. can become-courtiers them 
ſelves, and are withal wonderfully popular, he would be ever ready to 
receive ſuch into his. miniſtry, cordially to accept their ſervices, and by 
their means extend and, forward his plan more than it would otherwile- 
be poſſible to do. For theſe mock. patriots being poſſeſſed of the 3 
fidence of the people, would have the power of granting every thing 
their ſovereign's will; and ſuch a berker as 7 ſpeak. WP. would aer 
give them the indination. 221 167 
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N ee che various men, whichs i in a limited: monarchy; muſt -neceſ- 
ray, at different times, become his miniſters, ſuch a prince would 
doubtleſs mark his opportunities for making advances. of conſequence, 
when ſuch were in power as were peculiarly formed for, his bufineſs-:-. 
Having thrown his own character, with the people, into the point of 
view he could with, and at all times eommanding a moſt prodigious ſyſtem 
of dependeney; he would now: and then gain, through the miniſter, the 
paſſing a law for the increaſe of his own power, which being artfully 
conceived, might carry: an appearance of public benefit to deceive the 
people, who truſting in the excellence of their King, would be almoſt 
blind with infatuation, Hiſtory, ſuffigiently allows this aſſertion: Certain 
kws, gained ſingly in this manner, and never, made direct uſe of, but 
rather ſuffered to ſleep, would in proceſs; of time thraw ſuch, Power into 
his hands, almoſt unſeen of the people, as would enable him to complete 
the work with but little difficulty. But if they were quicker-ſighted and 
murmured, the monarch. would ever be ready to ſacriſice his tool, and in 
the jumble of changing, and with proper managing the new one, a repeal 
of what was paſſed would be e 06 i without. mern au Prat 
ny the ry W 105 >. 8-3” UNOIBIUTTH,NNE * 4 Back ' 
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Such a conduct, purſued in A conſiſtent, manner, with. the common 
management of the venal trihe, and above all with due patience, would 
be * etele method that could be attended with ſucceſs,— The diff cul- 
ties of it, and the time tequiſite for effecting it, would depend upon the 
degree of venality which governed the times: In an age wherein Luxury, 
with all her attendants, aroſe to a very high pitch, the buſineſs would be 
eaſily performed; ſo eaſily that it wou Id ſurprize even the monarch him- 
delf.-- I hare made no mention of military force; as neceſſary as it might 
be when the work was finiſhed— even an.idea of the uſe, of ĩt would mar 
mae execution. 24 2142 AN S EIT 7's 105 485 645 N 
e 1191311 149 1 Dh 31 n we 8 10 
From this rough draught of a . pernicious plan, it rel a appears, thar 
by far the moſt important part of it is to have Tan enough to leave 
the vices of the times to work their natural effects: The aſſiſtance given 
them requires art and cunning more than munis abilities, which, in nine 
hundred inſtances out ef a thauſand, would be too impetuous for the 
huſineſs; 4K very moderate, ones are not infinitely more common. 
dus much nearer connected with the requilite « cunning, and, deceit : For 
if the monarch's genius was known. (and how improbable that it ſhould: 
not I) that very cifcumſtance would keep alive ſuſpicions, if ever raiſed. 
-which in the other abe ald never have had bene r N * 
1B 7058 03 $110 16 «the $413 1-3261 Sts . een 


As to tire caſe of fach A "Gans beowe the: work. of a ele it is cer= 
talnly' very poſſible and in meny caſes. probable, eſpecially if he is a popu- 
Ur one, 5 is able tolerably to preſexve the opinion of the people after 
his / aeceſſion to power. 17 in this reſpedt, as in the former, the eue | 
of venality common would determine it: But if ever it was, eflected by a 
miniſter, his maſter would. conſequently be of very moderate abilities. 
“There are very great qualities, ſays; Dr, Campbell, requiſite in a prince 
who aims himſeif at overturning a conſtitution : But paſſive obſtinacy is a. 
quality not hard to be met with, and this conduct, by a deſigning miniſter, 
will de the work to the full as well This maxim is, drawn. from the 
deſtruction of; French liberty; the latter part is applicable, in a good 
. meaſure; ta the conftitution of Britain: But the Very. reat qualities men- 
tioned in the former part, L think I have ſhewn,. muſt be very uncommon: 
ones, from the neceſſity of being, ſo intimately blended. with very mean 
ones, diſſimulation and cunning, This, however, is with reſpect to the 
venal age and eonſtitution of Britain: In other times and countries, the: 
na gh: admit %; very tex eee ba af vir 
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From theſe remarks we may venture to conelude, that if thoſe men, 
who, from their rank or fortune, may have it in their power to protect 
the liberty of their country, wot really de their utmoſt in fo noble a 
buſineſs; the only means of being fitcelbful,”is; in all venal ages, to 
refift thoſe temptations which carry off the mn herd of mankind. 
In ſuch times, the only true patriots are thefe whe refit! all manner af 
bribery, be it dreffed up in ever ſuch deluftve colours. Were ſuch men 
actuated with the good of their country they od never fuffer ſuſpicion 
to be lulled aſleep, by the circumſtance of having either a vir tuous 
prince on the throne, or one who appeared ſuch. No part of A m⁰,m 
ougght to overlook, for one moment, any thing that regarded their liberty, 


now certain ſoever they might be of the goed intentions of cheir ſove- 
reign. An idea of a conſtitution being ſecure in a venal age, it is plain 
ought never to ariſe from ſeeing no Violence of any kind offered to the 
laws, ſince it is fufficiently evident that liberty may be in real danger 
without any ſuch violence happening. Nor ſhould a people thus circum- 
ſtanced think that nothing is ſo much to be dreaded'as amonarch of extra- 
ordinary genius; that very circumſtance of ſuch an one is 
ſecurity ſufficient ; for we have found that nothing' is ſo fatal as a blind 
idea of ſafery which throws fuſpicion afleep. M. de Beaumelle juftly 
obſerves, that an act of parliament in England, which ſtruck at the 
liberty of the preſs, would be of worſe conſequence than one to allow an 
augmentation of fix thouſand men in the army. He might have ſaid of 
thouſand, for armies in England are at leaſt voted annually, but 
ſuch an act would be perpetual. A -er an addition to the 
ſtanding army, would be conſidered in a light than another who 
added twenty, thirty, forty, or more millions to the national debt of this 
country, and yet the latter is by far more pernicious to the conftitution 
than the former. To add two or three hundred thouſand to the civil liſt, 
which is for life, would be very different from augmenting an annually 
voted army. To enact, that the members of the Houſe of Commons 
Mould fit, like thoſe of Ireland, for life; and in ſhort a multiplicity of 
other laws, which ſuch a monarch as I ſuppoſed, or a popular miniſter of 
abilities, would catch the critical moment to procure, would be of infi- 
nitely worſe conſequences than any thing which had a tendency to vio- 
lence. I would not, however, be thought to ſink the ill conſequences 
reſulting from ſtanding armies; they are extremely pernicious among a 
free people, and extend to a vaſt degree the chain of regal influence; 1 
would only be underſtood to mean that they are preferable to laws, which, 
carrying no apparent violence in their aſpect, like military force, do not 
raiſe ſuch a ſpirit of ſuſpicion and unpopularity in the people, and conſe- 
$4.4 y HB : | quently 
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are more dangerous in being more ſilent enemies: Add to this 


ty 
their being perpetual; the other only nen (Tbs en 
tlie pear's;cad; e e d Res C18) "a 
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I & monareh was welikwhohinieg played the hawk, ns, the Je. 
Rruckion of liberty by military force ; or if ' a paſſive prince, of a quite 
contrary cuſt, had a generaliſſimo that fketched the hows for him, in 
ſuck caſes ſtanding armics would be one tool to work with; and not ls 
ſtanding armies, but thofe prodigioufly numerous bodies of military men 
who are diſmiſſed at che Ae de l ſuch would be ready at their 
eull too ready, it e ee ee 
mands ; for a man Who has led x the os ſoldier four or five years, is 
good For but lite many years after. Theſe would form very different 
© 15 em thoſe Charles irſt had to work with z but even would 
de good for nothing alone. "To depend alone on the military in a luxury 
rious age, would be acting! to its principles, and of courſe loſing 
the e of wind and tide: In ſuch an age, Goldiers are ſuch no 
longer chen they are paid as ſuch and pay will create armies. at any 
time Were the ſcheme therefore to be founded on force, venality muſt 
be the corner- tone: Money muſt | be had, 8 army voted for 
one year would diſband if not continued by — 3 and the buſmeſs 
1 e e ee TE ene 115 
It i is not from hence to be concluded, as I before obſerved, that landing 


armies, and prodigious temporary ones are of no bad conſequence. 
All that BON friſes from theſe remarks is, that ear and or- 


ſpecies of power GY is founded A on the erte of the = 
and which por ſilent and a unpereeived i in n i not doc 
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ws We Wall cloſe theſe. rewarks dich a deleckon or two on the ; 
of mind, and want of political penetration, in any monarch that may 
ariſe in Britain, who ſhopld be diſſatisfied with his legal power; for it muſt 
be palpable to any one, that the preſent power, influence, riches, and 
0 wo of a King of Great Britain, are by far more conſiderable than 
the 


be af he was to become abſolute.” His, immediate power over 
ns df his ſubjects would indeed be; greatly Se pe 

formidableneſs of his kingdom, the figure made in the 'eyts of 

ang every thing that aroſe from being the monarch of a generous, yore 
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and wealthy people; would vaniſh at once i In this-ſuperior:confiderati 
of power, his would be inferior. In point of richks he would likewiſe 
greatly loſe, for what compariſon can be made between the Prodigious 
riches of this kingdom at preſent, which are ever at the regſonuble come 
mand of the crown, and the ſums that could; be raiſed on the people 
by arbitrary power, when trade, agriculture and ſeredit, were either 
withered or deſtroyed. In point of ſecurity there 1 is no companſon.5.mo- 
narchs now reign in the hearts of their ſub; what is more, even 
in their purſes They would then exiſt but by means of their ſword, 
Liberty has been ſo long and deeply rooted in whis nation, "that the loſs of 
it would be attended with much more fatal effects than it was either i in 
France or Spain; the revolution there was much ſlighter, for the power 
of the crown was in both countries much nearer allied . deſpatiſm, than 

it is in Britain; and of courſe the change could mot be effected without a 
more total deſtruction of every thing chat depended on liberty: If this 
eircumſtance was attended to by a Britiſh King who had formed the idea, 
if he was a true politician it would alone make him * the deſign. 
Such a prince would very eaſily manage to reign in fact as deſpotie as any 
prince in Europe, perfectly conſiſtent with the. liberty-of hay ſubjects: 
This may appear to ſome a paradox, but not to ſuch as are really acquainted 
with the principles of our conſtitutioa. What makes the King of Great 
Britain figure among the art enen of; -Earope 1 What renders him 
at this day the ne the e, n nn rer of his 
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"The Fügt have, 'by more Kifbridels ial one, been much reproached 
for entering ſo readily into. a civil war againſt their ſovereign, in the 
middle of th laſt century £4 and the ſame” teflections have been made 
againſt other nations ther h have been aCtuated' by the fame ſpirit; it may 
not therefore be amiſs, in .concludin 1151 zt den to enquire into the 
propriety of this opinion, and draw arallel between the value 
of liberty, and the unhappy. effects 9 5 5 nebeſſarily attend the 
aſſertion of it by means of the ſword: If the latter are found to out- 
weigh the former, Mole who have made ſuch remarks are doubtleſs in the 
right, and have proved. ſufficiently, chat a nation, when the finds her 
bherties attacked, had better reſign ad all at TD and 44 that means 
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But if coolneſs is pardonable in anſwering ſuch a propoſition, let us 
aſk #plait' queſtion Without the leaſt heat. What on earth is ſo valuable 
as freedem Can any ſacrifices too great be made for the preſervation 
of that; without which nothing is a any longer of value without which 
all poſſeſſion, even of the common rights of nature, the enjoyment of 
health, family, fortune, and every thing moſt dear to the human mind, 
is totally precarious! Can any one heſitate a moment in anſwering this 
query ? florid deſeription (of the horrors of à civil war, may be the 

nſwer.. But Why are ckeſe effects called horrors? Surely becauſe they 
are deſtruchive of thoſe very connections and poſſeſſions above recited ; 
the ſecurity of which fly on the approach of arbitrary power. Can a 
civil war be the ruin of any thing which deſpotiſm will ſpare ? Are not 
porary and the loſs, of liberty perpetual ? May 


domeſtic convulſions tempo nd the | 

nat the {ſecurity of every thing valuable to. mankind, be rendered perma- 
nent by a reſolute defence of liberty ? Is any thing gained by its loſs ? 
Where, in the name of common ſenſe, can be found an argument ſufficient 
to level the compariſe: nnn oo K 


But I am not much ſurprized at hiſtorians diſliking the ages wherein 
public liberty is aſſerted; the reign of a Charles the Firſt cannot figure 
Uke that of an Anne, wherein the actions of a Marlborough are recited, 
nor like that of a Lewis XIV. wherein the monarch is the grand hero. 
But when a people are ſtruggling for their liberty when the legiſlative 
power is conſtantly involved in diſputes with an ill-deſigning executive, 
the hiſtoric page is by no means brilliant. The nation's jealouſy and 
ſtubbornneſs may have ſome bad conſequences in the opinions of courtiers. 
The reign may not be ſhining but perplexed and crabbed, filled with the 
circle of endleſs diſputes, and all the jarring diſſonance df patriotifm and 
power, party and corruption, accuſation and defence, with a long ſtring _ 
of ſuſpicions and fears, which make a wretched- figure in hiſtory. In 
ſuch a ſituation even the public foreign affairs will ſuffer—paltry conſi- 
derations ! Let them: The people, however, are ſecuring thir liberty; 
and they had better preſerve that with ſuch fancied diſgrace, than loſe it 


” » « 
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triumphing in the midlt of glory, 
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Ves I am perſuaded that a free nation had better be continually in- 
yolved in diſguſting diſputes between eburtiers and patriots, in all the 
minutiæ of diſcontent, and jealous of an ill-deſigning prince, be aiming 
ever at fixing new bounds to his ambition, and raiſing freſh obſtacles to 
deſigns :— Better far let their annals be deſpiſed in future ages, as a col- 
lection of diſguſting quarrels and unintereſting debates, than have them 
" ſhine with thoſe glorious but diabolical details, which enliven and adorn 
the page of an hiſtorian: The conqueſts of an Alexander the 
ln TAs „ | ſlaughtered 
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fla RT Fey" millions of a Caſar——the daring raſhneſs of a Charles; 
pry the victorious career of a Frederic ;:—— Theſe. are the tales of 
wonder which glow in ſuch ſplendid colours beneath the pencil of an 
admiring recorder: Theſe are the wretches who fill the pan jar: with car- 
nage—trample on the liberties of mankind, break through all the ties of 
nature, and leave their names foremoſt in the liſts of 1 this 
fame !-——1Is fame the reward of theſe military heroes, who, to uſe an 
excellent expreſhon of Rouſlean's, are good for nothing, but to knock 
one another on the head. What a is made Wo this fame ! 
Tis mining N which ghitiers on the ruin of bumanity! |, -.. 


But to leave this digreſfon, the ineimable worth of liberty is not to 
be put in competition with thefe alone, but with civil wars themſelves and 
every domeſtic convulſion that can diſturb a free people: No horrors are 

too great to hazard for the enjoyment of this greateſt of all earthly bleſ- 
fings. Take the long-run of ſeveral ages, and it will be found that public 
4 has ſeldom been ſecured but by means of domeſtic war. England 
has more than once been a pregnant inſtance of it: To the courage of 
our anceſtors, exerted in the field againſt the ſway of tyranny, we 'owe 
that freedom which is the pride of B Britons, and the envy of nine-tenths 
of Europe. It is to the convulſions, which ſhook the kingdom in the 
middle of the laſt century, that all ſueceeding ages owe their liberty. 
Thoſe, wars, it is true, were very terrible {though not half ſo much ſo as one 
modern campaign); but had they been fifty times more fo, would a brave 
nation hefitate to hazard all to overturn the efforts of arbitrary power? 
No; paint the terrors of domeſtic war in the moſt ſtriking colours——- 
the terrors of deſpotiſm will be more terrible ftill : Infinitely are all ima- 
ginable horrors of that kind to be preferred to the deadly tranquillity which 
broods over a nation of flayes——before that ſtate of ſtupid ſerenity, 

corruption and negligence, which faſcinates a nation's courage, and with 
all the 2 of certainty Ie the chains of deſpotiſm ſelf hs LES 


The following es in Mr. Hume, deſerves particular attention ; 
&« Matters, therefore,” in caſe of a revolution, © muſt be truſted to their 
natural progreſs and operation; and the Houſe of Commons, according 
to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the © gol legiſlature in ſuch a popular 
government, The inconveniences attending ſuch a ſituation preſent 
themſelves by thouſands, If the Houſe of 4 in ſuch a caſe, ever 
diſſolves itſelf, which is not to be expected, we may look for a civil war 

every election. If it continues itſelf we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of a 
faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And as ſuch a violent government 


cannot 1 ſubſiſt, we ſhall at laſt, after infinite, convulſions and civil 
* Wars, 
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wars, find repoſe in abſolute monarchy, which it would have been happier 
for us to have eftabliſhed peaceably from the. beginning. Abſolute mo- 
narchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true exuthanafia of the Britiſh 
_ conſtitution 7 4 4 2 „N 
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But why, in the firſt place, is the Houſe of Commons to be the only 
legiſlature in ſuch a caſe ? Will it ever be again in the power of a vote of 
the Commons to fet aſide the Houſe of 'Lords as uſeleſs? I have in an- 
other place attempted to prove that fuch imaginations are abſurd. But 
granting the poſition, we ſhould then, ſays he, ſuffer the tyranny of a 
Faction, ſubdivided into new fattions. But what ſhall we ſuffer in the 
' REPO8E of abſolute monarchy : The term of tyranny is very readily be- 
ſtowed'on the democratical mode, but according to this author the de/potic 
is quite another thing T. Will not thoſe who have the moſt common 
ideas of common liberty call that a tyranny, and the delegated authority 
of the tyrant to the loweſt of his officers, a ſubdivifion of tyranny ? 
with this miſerable addition, that this violent will probably 
laſt long. Find repoſe in abſolute monarchy ! What is this bleſſed 
repoſe ? I know. not a caſe to which it is applicable. The- immediate 
oppreſſion of the monarch himſelf, though exceſſively heavy, may be 
ſomewhat regular; but are not the miſerable inhabitants of ſuck coun- 
tries expoſed to y in the ſhape of every ſuperior? What repo/e 
has the induſtrious huſbandman (and let us not forget that thoſe who live 
by cultivating the land are three-fourths of the le) under the grind- 
ing exactions of every petty revenue-officer ? Under the oppreſſive ſupe- 
Tiority of the loweſt of the nobleſſe? What repoſe do the inferior nobleſſe 
meet with under the uncontrouled authority of the great lords? What 
repoſe do the great themſelves meet with, when awed into ſubmiſſion by 
the ſupercilious eye of a court minion, or the frown of a La Pompadour? 
This ſpecial repoſe conſiſts in a chain of from the throne to the 
| beggar, encreaſing every link, until the lower ranks are all tyrannized 
into the moſt wretched miſery. Such a people perpetually ſuffer, under 
the deceitful appearance of repoſe, all the miſeries that can ariſe from the 
. worſt of faction or of civil wars. | 


* Eſſays, Vol. i. p. 48. 8vo edit. | 5 
+ In another paſſage of the ſame volume, (p. 138.) he expreſsly ſays this — And thus a 
ſpecies of government 8 monarchy) to which, in a high political rant, we may give 
| K wh; name of tyranny, but which, by a juſt and prudent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable 
ſecurity to the people, and may anſwer moſt of the ends of political ſociety.” The plain 
ſcope of this is, that the term tyranny is to be ſhifted from the government of one man and 
his minions, where, according to all common ideas, it ever reſted, on to that of the people, 
where ſo few ever conferred it. | 18 88 | 
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Bot it won bub been happier for us to haue gfabli ifhed abſolute mo- 
narchy from the beginning, ys 45 than ſubmit to factions and civil wars, 
A moment's recollection of our on hiſtory will give a deciſive anſwer. to 
this ſtroke. It would have been better for this erin to have eſtabliſhed 
the abſolute monarchy of Charles the Firſt. Would ſuch voluntary eſta- 
by bliſhment of deſpotiſm in the Stuarts, who were the acknowledged Kings, 
have been as eaſily ſhaken off as the violent uſurpation of a. Cromwell ? 
What has been may be. We have experienced the good, and do all 
experience it, of giving the preference to a civil war; we have found it 
from the beginning of our monarchies, the only road to liberty: Why 
therefore ſhould we ſeek repoſe in deſpotiſm, to avoid that which has | 
often led us to freedom! The civil war, in the middle of the laſt century, 
had, to every appearance, the moſt unfortunate iſſue, for it concluded in 
the abſolute power of an uſurper, and yet ſo unexpected a circumſtance 
did not prevent the moſt noble ſyſtem of liberty in the world being 
founded in ſome meaſure on thoſe very convulſions. - But had Charles II. 
ſucceeded to the abſolute power of his father, would he have been puſhed 
from his throne with as much eaſe as Richard Cromwell? Oliver's. poſte> 
rity ſhould have been a ſucceſſion of the ableſt men, to preſerve the 
power he had gained; the firſt weak man in a uſurper's line is overturned. 
Not ſo with the hereditary: ſucceſſors! of once: legal Kings, to whom 
a volunitaty gift of freedom is made. W Hlithe Ak. ta wenn 
when ez have a ol _ the baer: i enciflubgi 2. 
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Ie was impoſſible for thoſe men who drew the ſword: at the * 
W reſee that the affair would terminate without bloodſhed. Had cer- 
tain perſons directed their reſolves, they would have adyiſed peaceable 

ſubmiſſion to the true euthanaſia of the conſtitution, to: ſeek repoſe 
in that. But theſe nations, Who owe near a century of freedom. to the 
brave reſolutions of tlieir patriotic anceſtors, ought: to, reverence their 
fame, and eagerly to impreſs an adequate idea of the ſacred. value of frees 
dom in the minds of their: children, that it may deſcend to the loweſt 
poſterity, that if virtue ſhould, in future ages, again call for the public 
arm to revenge public injuries, they may ſeek their repoſe, not in the 
tranquillity of deſpotiſm, but in the ſame meaſures winch lecured it to 
their brave . br 15 | 8431 Gen ie e n 6 


But there i is very litfle 1 to paint theſe civil wars, which are car- 
ried on in defence of public liberty, in ſuch, horrible colours. Take a 
nation at large, and its ſufferings in them are by no means ſo terrible as 
ſome authors would: have us to underſtand. The great men, of prodi- 
Th; gives property, may indeed be pretty well ſtripped ; but when we _ 
0 


and a general flame a 


Roman genius, 
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of a natiam ſuch; are but of litile conſequence: The plundering them 
and diſtributing their poſſeſſions to others is a ſad thing for ſuch indivi- 
duals, but of no bad conſequence, to the 1 All the lower Claſſes; 
N government (an eſpecially | that which is ſevere) bears the 
| hardeſt, never feel their own, e or natural rights, ſo much as in 
duch fines of, publie diſturbance. ned eee Lins by "ANA 
hie circumſtance ſuggelts the whe bs between the n thus enjoy- 
ops their; own importance, and the blaze of genius of all Kinds, which 


have, in e ages. and countties, been ſo ſtriking during and after 


civil wars, and other (to appearance) horrible convufſions. This "fa; 
I ſhould apprehend, mult be as range as any opinion of the little miſ- 
chief done by them not to mention the formidable power which ſo often 


| YR «hg age on the encreaſe of the people, trade and riches. 


ge 


nt what gime $, is it reaſonable to ſappoſe the arts, ſcientes and litera- 
Fr m ce the greateſt progreſs, if a. 75 particular ones are more 

em. than others? Would it be ſuppoſed by any perſon who 
had natattended to their hiſtory, that times of civil and foreign war, rapine, 
e and all kinds pt domeſtic” horrors, would be preciſely the ages 
64 theig greateſt fertility ? Hiſtory ſcarcely produces a fact more aſtoniſh- 


1. this; and et it holds ſo regularly true, that one might almoſt 
1 


to ſuppoſe Tac ee ee neceſſary to their wwell-being: The age 
of, Philip and Alexand fr 3s AS much known for bloody, wars, revolutions, 
4 Aifturhance over all Greece, as by the infinity of 

geniuſes of every And 15 then boaſted;* which formed fuch a collection 


of great men 7 all kinds of arts and learning, as have never been 


equalled. The age of Auguſtus, which was almoſt a concentration of 

was formed; in · the midſt of civil wars, called terrible by 
all, in de midſt of eruel and bicody proſcriptions : All the great men 
that co the eourt of Auguſtus, formed themſelves prior to the 
ſettlement of the empire: : Virgil was forty 3 old at the battle of 


Acuium. If ever a. camplication of military horrors befel a country, 


it was on Italy, during the age of Leo X. that country was ravaged 


ſeveral times from one end to the other by a variety of enemies. During 
the ſpace of thirty-four years, Italy, to expreſs myſelf in the words of 

ber own hiſtorians, had been trampled under foot 5 barbarous nations “. 
The kingdom of Naples was conquered four or five times by different | 


baer and the ſtate of Milan underwent - more -Trequant. eee 
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The Venetians faw, ſeveral times their enemies armies from their turrets, z 


and Florence was almoſt conſtantly in war either with the family of Met 


dicis, who wanted to enſlave her, or with the inhabitants of Piſa, whom 
they were deſirous of ſubduing. Rome, more than once, beheld hoſtile 
or ſuſpected troops within its walls, and this capital of polite arts was 
plundered by the arms of Charles V. with as much barbarity as if it had 
been ſtormed by the Turks. And yet it was exactly during theſe thirty- 
four years, that the arts and ſciences made that progreſs in Italy, which 
is conſidered in our days as a kind of prodigy, Lay, that collection of 
great men of various profeſſions which ornamented the period, called by 
French authors, the age of Lewis XIV. were all formed in the infancy 
of that reign, a time of great domeſtic confuſion and civil war. Theſe 
inſtances. are ſufficient, They prove evidently, that, terrible as the 
times of ſuch convulſions may be thonght, they moſt indubitably are of 
all others the moſt favourable to the advancement of human genius. It 
therefore ſurely cannot be thought ſurprizing that they ſhould be ſo in 
general to the lower clafſes of a people, ſince both effects proceed from 
the ſame cauſe; the opportunity every man enjoys of aſſerting his rights, 
and purſuing the bent of his genius. The moſt numerous ranks of a 

nation, in tranquil times, live in a regular ſubjection to their ſuperi 
their minds oy perſons are equally W by others but in a period 

of domeſtic troubles they feel their conſequence, and being no longer ſuch 
machines, they aſſert to the utmoſt the rights of entire freedom; great 
confuſion enſues, but a multiplicity of geniuſes, which in calmer times 
would never have made one advance, burſt from obſcurity and enliven the 
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Bur 


* 


* << Toute choſe d'ailleurs ẽgale, le gouvernement ſous lequel fans moyens gers, ſans 
naturaliſations, ſans colonies, les citoyens peuplent & multiplient d avantage, eſt infailliblement 
le meilleur: Celui ſous lequel un peuple diminue & deperit eſt le pies On doit juger ſur 
le meine principe des fiecles qui meritent la preference pour la proſperite du gente humain, 
On a trop admire ceux ou l'on a vu fleurir les lettres & les arts, ſans pEnetrer Pobjet ſecret 
de leur culture, ſans en conſidẽrer le funeſte effet, idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, 
cum pars ſervitutis eſſet. Ne verrons- nous jamais dans les maximes des livres Vinteret 
qui fait parler les auteurs ? Non, quoiqu'ils en puiſſent dire, quand malgré ſon. éclat un 
pays fe depeuple, il n'eſt pas vrai que tout aille bien, & il ne ſuſſit pas gu un poite ait cent mille 
livres de rente pour que ſen ſiecle ſoit le meilleur de tous. Il faut moins regarder au repos apparent, 
& à la tranquilite des chefs, qu'au bien Etre des nations entieres, & ſur tout des Etats les plus 
nombreux. La grele deſole quelques cantons, mais elle fait rarement diſette. Les emeutes, 
les guerres civiles effarouchent beaucoup les chefs, mais elles ne ſont pas les vrais malheurs 
des peuples qui peuvent meme avoir du relache tandis qu'on diſpute a qui les tiranniſera. 
C'eſt de leur ẽtat permanent que naiſſent leurs proſperites ou leurs calamites reelles ; quand 
tout reſte'ecraiſe ſous le jou, c'eſt alors que tout deperit; c'eſt alors que les chefs les de- 
truiſant à leur aiſe, ubi ſolitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. Quand les tracaſſeries des 
grands agitoicnt le royaume de France, & que le coadjuteur de Paris portoit au parle- 


\ 
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But it is of no material conſequence to my argument, hd this 
more favourable picture be. accepted. or not: The great queſtion being, 
Whether W of liberty is not a work of ſuch conſequence, that no 
dange r or hazard Lan e reat to riſk for it? A query which I am 
very F ſenfible will not univerſally be anſwered in the affirmative; .and I the 
1 4a. hint this from remarking ſome modern ideas of liberty and free- 
dom, which heaven forbid ould ever become common in this kingdom. 
They. reſult from travelling through various countries ; travellers, findin 
that there are ſome, — — ones, in which the people are / genre 
overned, and not as deſpotically as in Turky, conclude that ſuch a con- 
en is a modification of freedom, and attribute to the principles of 
modern W a * e as they are pleaſed to call it. | 


This equivocal liberty. i is fully explained by a a late author, and a8 the 
ho irit of the paſſage is — 1. I ſhall give it without apology at full 
lepgeh gth ; was nat the whole chain of . theſe new fangled ideas contained in 
it, I ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to ſome other quotations, but as 
it happens to be very complete, it will ſingly be ſufficient —* Trade 
and induſtry owed their eſtabliſhment to the ambition of princes, who 
ſupported-and favoured the plan at the beginning, principally with a view 
to enrich themſelves, and — — to become formidable to their neigh- 
bours. But they did not diſcover, until experience taught them, that the 
wealth they drew from ſuch fountains was but the overflowing , of the 
ſpring; and that an opulent, bold and ſpirited people, having the fund 
of the prince's wealth in their own, hands, have it alſo in their own 
power, when it becomes ſtrongly their inclination, to ſhake off his autho- 
rity. The conſequence of this change has been the introduction of a 
more mild and a more regular plan of adminiſtration. (In what countries » 
Not ſurely in arbitrary ones; and the nuldne/s of free ones is not owing to 
trade, but the ſavord, which drove out tyranny.) The money-gatherers are 
become more uſeful to princes, than the great lords; and thoſe who are 
fertile in expedients for eſtabliſhing, pablic credit, and for drawing 
money from. the coffers of the rich by the impoſition of taxes, have been 
preferred to the moſt wiſe and molt learned nnn This, it muſt 
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ment un poignard dans ſa IS cela n'empEchoit pas que le Wan Fraticois ne vẽcut 

heureux & nombreux dans une honnete & libre aiſance. Autrefois la Grece fleurifloit au 
ſein des plas eruelles guerres ; le lang y couloit à flots, & tout le pays ẽtoit couvert d hommes. 

II ſembloit dit Machiavel, qu'au miſien des meurtres, des proſcriptions, des guerres civiles, 
notre republique en devint plus puiſſante; la vertu de ſes citoyens, leurs mceurs, leur inde- 
pendarice avoient plus d'effet pour la renforcer, que toutes ſes diſſentions nen aveient pour 
_ Paffoiblic. - Un peu d'agitation donne du reſſort aux ames, & ce qui fait vraiment proſperer 
eee e eee nee neee 0 5 vin "ot 
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be Se, is 4 try) ertracrhindry argitme rent" de advugiithges 
hertz as 272 75 trade; if this ir the 1d REGULA PL IS 
' the Author befort hinge a it evidently ir, be tat himſelf ſufficiently ; 
"It is pretiſely. 1. ** IT befart gere colfidired f m thir ſein; this u 
PLAN is the 78 "They which attends an enflaved people: 77 1s in this 
 MILDNEs8 that conſiſts theſe new ideas of liberty. s this ſyſtem Is 
new, no wonder if it has produced phænomena both . 
Formerly. the power of princes was employed to deſtroy Hberty, | 4408 
eſtabliſh arbitrary ſubordination / büt in ur days we Rave ſeen thoſe who 
Have beſt comprehended the true principles of the new plan politics, 


arbitrarily limiting the power of the higher claſſes, and thereby applying | 
their authority towards the extenſion of public liberty, by extinguiſhing 


eyery ſubordination, other than that due, to the eſtabliſhe# laws. ( * 
fallacy of this argument is palpable': What tre thife eftabliſhid If 
edifts of arbitrary princet. But this new' fyftem of liberty it in every rhink 
tonfitent. What a contraſt' is this to the fentiment of Monteſyiticu,'**,'Ba 
1 fe PERD lor/que le prince rapportunt tout uniquement 4 lui, 
ppelle Petat d. ſa capitale, la capitale d la cour, & la cour 4 ſa ſeule per- 
= one,” whith is the cafe with every arbitrary Ning in Europe.) The 
damental maxim in ſome of the greateff 5 miniſters, has been to reftrain 
the' power of the great lords. The nathral inference that people dtew 
From ſuch a ſtep, was, that the miniſter thereby intended to make every 
thing depend on the prince's will only. This I do not deny. But what 
uſe have we ſeen made of this new acquiſition of pow er? Thoſe whs look 


into events with a political eye, may perecive eat acts of the moſt 
arbittary authority exerciſed by ſome late European ſovereigns, with ne 


other view than to eſtabliſh ie liberty upon a more extenſive bottom. 
Vit is pity this Author did not explain hit ideas of the words public liberty: 
They however are not difficult to be gueſſed' at ; tbe ſpecies ef freedom 
re hich is built on ſuch rotten faundations it very evident And although the 
prerogative of ſome princes he inereaſed conſiderably beyond the bounds 
of the ancient eonſtitution, even to: ſuch à degree as perhaps juſtly to de- 
ſerve the name of uſu 
revolution cannot every where be ſaid, * the a to Rave —_— 
what I call W liberty “.“ 
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Swift oblerves; "ow there 5 ſerrobifangiiine tempers who deride and — the 


number of fopperies, all apprehenſions of :a-Joſs of Engliſh liberty { Works; Vol. iii: p. $53): 


Such ridicule, however, iis very: badly founded ; nor ought we to put too much PIR PLLA 


in the lively maxims of ſuch an agreeable author as M. Beaumelle; he i is, however, very 
6 ſays he, is a very ſtriking 


ſenſible of the value of liberty properly ſo called. 
inſtance 


Ess AV i. 


; yet the ee reſulting from the 


** 


* 


purchaſed. 
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I cannot help adding here a ſhort ſentence from Rouſſeau; not that I 
ignorant, but to all 


rr Ae 1 14 

inſtance, that an unſhaken and ſte 7 
The conſtitution of England is immortal, becauſe a wiſe people cannot be 
enſlaved by an enemy at home, nor a free people by an enemy abroad; Rome periſhed ; and 
was it poſſible for her to ſubſiſt ? her ſyſtem tended to aggrandizing, herſelf; it did not tend 


to het preſervation. England is arrived to fuck a paſs, as to beimpollible for ber to periſh; 


becauſe revolutions, which ſhould have been the bane of her ſyſtem, have ſerved only to com- 


Plete it.” (Mes penſes.) Lyxury has not done the utmoſt- againſt this conſtitution, for 


although the above-recited Author would have us believe that the operations of trade on 
conſtitutions are not hyrtful in changing them; yet I ſhall very readily agree with Rollin,. 


who declafes, that The moſt judicious hiſtorians, the moſt learned philoſophers, and 


the profoundeſt politicians,” all lay it down as a certain and indiſputable maxim; /that/where- 
ever; luxury, prevAlls, it never fails to deſtroy, the moſt flouriſhing ſtates and Kingdoms; and 

experience of all ages and all nations does but too clearly demonſtrate this, maxim.” 
nc, Hift. Mamers off the Aſrians, Art. 5. Seck. ... mana 
Set ei 31 1 „l ks 18 fk ©} : ei gs 3 32177951003 
1 Contract Social, p. 202. This ſacred word ought not to be proſtituted to that frees. 
dom a people enjoys, which is open to the political preſcriptions of ſtate phyſicians, ſuch as 
are mentione« iy the following paſſage; it is written by a Frenchman on French liberty. 
* Oh! ſi, au lieu de cela, vousyous chargiez de faire labourer tous les champs, en 


— 


en eſt la ꝓtęmiere fonction, vous croiriez faire votre charge, je le veux; mais vous feriez . 
dans le fait la plus grande faute politique. A cet égard vous ſentez cela: C'eſt cependant 
ce qu on fait tous les. jours en votre nom, ſons preiexte de la police, de prévoir les malheurs . 
les ttes, & autres maſques du monopole, qui abuſent de votre ſollicitude paternelle. 
Car dire au laboureur, je veux avoir la clef de votre grenier, c'eſt luĩ dire, je veux.ordonner, 
3 Vos fraix & à vos riſques, de votre adminiſtration joufnaliere, de votre travail, de vos 
ſemailles, de vos recoltes, de vos achats; de vos ventes, de vos repas, de vos moments, 


&c. par mon autoritẽ confiẽe a une multitude d' agents Etrangers A vos intéréts & aux. miens. 
einen, ien DID ine 


vertu de cę 2 c'eſt à vous à faire le ſerVice public, & que le foin de la ſubſiſtance de vos ſujets 
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Of the pront 5 State & 2 in \ the Bairion 


Donixions. ve; Nen 


| | 2 e eee 
ROM treating of goverment, ieh alone can yield ſecurity ecurity to any 
of the poſſeſſions of mankind, the tranſition to agriculture, which 
yields the moſt important poſſeſſions . and which can i only flouriſh in 
conſequence of government, is not, I apprehend, a This ſubject 
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F 8 is any profeſſion or employment among mankind, which, 3 
its antiquity, uſefulneſs and innocence, ought to be held foremoſt in 
eſteem, it is undoubtedly that of huſbandry. All others depend on this 
alone; no invention can ſupply its place: The wiſeſt nations and indi- 
viduals have concurred not only in protecting it, but regarding its profeſ- 


ſors as the moſt n HOWE! in a ſtate: Many great and potent ſove- 
reigns 
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Lede have even praftifed this art : Nor can there be x 4 proof 
Sf the app deſtruction of any nation, than to fee a diſregard of 
| culture among them, and a ridicule on its profeſſors; when this was 
the eaſe among thoſe Romans who had once fo honoured it, their diſſolu- 
tion. ſpeedily Ilowed f. But in the happy times of that famous republic 
nothing was eſteemed equally with agriculture. It was reckoned, to uſe 
the expreſſion of Mr. Wallace . the moſt innocent, moſt uſctut. moſt 
pleaſant, and moſt honourable employment. The greateſt men took 
delight in it. Thoſe who commanded victorious armies, ſhone in the 
moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and had the chief direction of 33 affairs, 
did not only amuſe themſelves with agriculture, but ſtudied it, and often 
employed much of their time in it. In this way they ſupported their fa- 
milies in a fimple and frugal manner, im this way they promoted the 
intereſts of their country. Dictators taken from the plough, and return- 
ing to it, after g their country with ſupreme authority! What 
epocha are theſe in the annals of human nature! In Xenophon's cxcono- 
mies may be found how much chis firſt of arts ee e the: 
ORF ThE NE ancient nations, — e eee £15125 Ano: 
195 19rbast O09 | { ng) 14 ag 

ö A fight dens id Kiftory — of tha duſporrmini of a 
. . enquiries relating to agrieulture. Phe prineiples of an art of ſuth infi- 
. nite confequence to mankind cannot be too welt known, nor its moſt. 
diſtant relations too-minutely analized : Such an examination, however, 
being entirely general, wilhenter-no further into this eſſay, than as con- 
need with the intereſts of Britain. The connection between agriculture: 
and population. is too ſtriking to eſcape any one, but the balance of them 

is by no means clear; the world it is pose has been peopled in different 

- _ ages to very different degrees. Quere, Does agriculture flouriſh in pro- 
portion to the members to be fed? Or do thoſe numbers encreaſe in pro 
to the quantity of furniſhed by re N It is no- 
eafy matter to reſolve this queſtion, the ſubject, however, of the follow 
mg ſheets is nearly connected with it; due attention muſt therefore be 
given't6 it. The different combinations, of which this enquiry is ſuſ- 
eeptible are very numerous; the degree of a nation's ĩndependency found- 
ad on her own culture—and' che „ eee a che total of a ne 
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® Compare: tha Re of 8 King "with ſuch ng * eng POOR en 
them. What a contraſt! No menarch Rings; be without bis. experimental farm; it 
would yield as rational an entertainment as a Kin of France ſlaughtering partridges by 
thouſands, in fields untrod * nnn or a l Spain ſhooting cats by torch+ 
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being employed: in it, branch; from this.conmon. tem, | though. for the. 
155 of a clearer preciſion, they will be ſeperated im the enſuing Sons „ 
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them, is another poir e Which extends to the foundations of 
all national 75 won prove * e eaſieſt means of explaining the 
principles 5 6 * e, Brit hn commerce, an Power, o fat hy they Er on. 
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in the variety of territories which form the dominions of Britain, will con- 
clude chis enquiry ; a vaſt and ample field The candid, reader, while he 
condemns the inſufficiency of the author's labours, will form ſome idea 
of the vaſtneis of the ſubject. and accept a ſketeh in the place of a finiſhed: 
picture: / H he meets with an attempt at elucidating, the various ſubjects 
of vchich this eſſay tteats, on principles not copied tem others but drawn, | 
from the moſt attentive examination, with ſubjection to no authority hut 
that of fact and reaſon, he will the readier excuſe thoſe miſtakes and fail- 
ings which muſt; reſult from a Want of [that univerſal, information winch, 
people highan UN #9 115008 can alone COMPRAR o 1 T1 pn 
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OLLAND 5s ecmmonty quoted as the, — inſtance of a ſtate 
* being independent, without growing bread [1 to keep its inha-. - 
bitants from ſtarving: But if this ſituation can be called real indepen- 

dence, our idtas of the meaning of that word are very imperfect indeed; 
for it depends upon the neighbours of the Dutch to determine whether 
: they ſhall ſtarve or not, a circumſtance which ſurely i is ſtrongly. expreſſive 
of dependence. It may be ſaid that the improbability of ſuch a combina- 
tion among all the neighbours. of a ſtate is ſo great, that no concluſions 
can be drawn from the ſuppoſition; ; but the only concluſion at preſent 
wanted is the poſh bility of. the thing; and it ſhould be remembered that it is 
che univerſality of the. Butch trade, and their: being ſo truly a commercial 
people, that no branches come amiſs to them, provided they yield even 
. the moſt triffing profits, which throws ſuch a coniftant plenty of corn into 
Cher markets ; the. larger a n * is, the more certain will be the 
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ſupply of any ſingle commodity: ; ik the Dutch trade in general was to 
Mill, their plenty of corn would vaniſh likewiſe; the intereſt which other 
nations would have in feeding them with it, would not effect a regular 


ſupply: This truth is very obvious from the caſe of thoſe countries which 


at preſent do not raiſe enough for their uſe: How frequently do they pay 
even an exorbitant price, and yet cannot, in ſome years, keep from ſtarv- 


ing; witneſs the Neapolitans—1n. ſome years even the French themſelves : 
Whereas, if thoſe nations were to make corn an article of conſtant trade 
among many others, as the Dutch do, they would always, in the com- 
mon courſe of affairs, be ſupplied. But even this ſupply would depend 

upon their trade at large, and upon the good-will of their neighbours ; 
for in the firſt place, the demand at home for corn, not being coriſtant 
but various, would not alone ſupport ſuch a commerce as would be neceſ- 
fary for commanding a ſufficiency; and in the next, an unforeſeen com- 
Non of political circumſtances, or an unthought-of general ſcarcity, 
might cut off a ſupply from others. From all which circumſtances it 
may eaſily be deduced, that a nation chat does not raiſe corn enough to 


feed itſelf, muſt, in Pw nature of things, be dependent for ern and 158 
dnnn Al Vn TESTED MTYS 3 | 
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Ben the fertile Wade of Fae: Ne Fo 4s able to maintain a 
1 greater number of inhabitants than ſhe polleſſes, has been entirely 
dependent on her neighbours for bread; and even on her greateſt enemy. 


It is very well remembered how the war of 1744 terminated; when the 


infmite diſtreſs. of famine, which fell on all France, not only obliged 
them to pay the Engliſh for vaſt quantities of corn in ſpecie, but even 
neceſſitated them to conclude a peace in the midſt of a career of conqueſt, 
and not the dread af a Ruſſian army as ſome have fondly imagined. 


from a want of culture, which muſt have tha ſame effects as a want of 
ſoil and in many reſpects even worſe, for the people that have no land, 
know” they muft be ſupplied by others and trade accordingly, but thoſe 
who! olle a: fine: ferile: tract, conclude, of courſe, that corn will be 
raiſed, at home; but when fatal experience convinces them, that in order 
to have had it raiſed, it was neceſſary: to have ſown, they are obliged to 

turn their eyes to their neighbours, and then muſt be ſupplied in that 
iümperfect manner which is ever the conſequence of a vaſt demand put off 


to the moment of conſumption. Witneſs France, Spain, Portugal and 
nah All countries extremely fertile. | 


1 e e reſale dlone Pani ese 
Not from p a rich ſoil, but from the due nee of it. If a 


nation 


National 8 


This dependency of a people ſo amply provided with land, reſulted 
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nation relies on being ſupphed by her neighbours-in the hour of want, 
ſhe will be; totally dependent on them, without having her; neceſſities 
totally removed; for when, once a famine begins to ſhow itſelf, all the 
fudden importations that art and ſpeed can deviſe, will not be able entirely 
to ſtop, it. Either the extent of the want is not known till too late; or 
the inland carriage or freight 15 too difficult, for we generally ſee vaſh 
numbers ſtarved while abundance of ſhips. arrive in their ports with corn. 
This was the caſe in France in 1748, and in Naples a few: years ago. If, 
on the other hand, a nation depends on a regular trade for her corn, ſhe 
muſt, like the Dutch, be liable to combinations among her neighbours, 
which are poſſible, and may prove her ruin; and at the fame time will 
find her very exiſtence to depend upon her commerce at large; and as 
nothing is more fluctuating than trade, ſuch 5 e one evans 
allow, n Aifevent from that on anne 


— 
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Bon is may be faid, ——— eee on Agri 
culture } and who are they that do depend upon it alone? It will be eaſy 
to reſolve: theſe queries, and I ſhall not avoid them, as. it it impoſſible to 
ſpeak immediately on Britiſh agriculture and its conſequences, without. fk 
unfolding certain general principles, which, by being applied to the ſtate 
of Great Britain, will throw the: ſuhject in the cleareſt point of viv; 
for which reaſon I ſhould be ſorry if the reader thought IL was running 
— from my ſubject. while I endeavoured: from foreign examples and 

general combinations: to trace thoſe principles of depandence e ex 
on which the wellaeo and abend of Britain are W | 

7 1 FA 


| When 3 nation is nid to depend: e bes not to ae | 
ſtood: that ſhe, literally. ſpeaking, depends. om nothigg elfe: Some: manus 
factures are equally neceſſary, fince the buſineſs of cultivation cannot he 
carried on without a great variety: of carriages and implements, nor can 
the profit by: cattle be extended to its natural height without mamifactures 
of wool — leather: It would be a very great abſurdity in any people to 
follow- agriculture fo: univerſally as to buy their ſhoes Kr .cloaths- of 
foreigners : All: that is meant by the aflertion: is the depending chigſtr 
upon agriculture; not- chiefly on commerce like the Dutch; on mines 

like the Spaniards; or on manufactures, as the French did until. lately; 
and yet do in too great a degree. "Theſe ee ue L ER | 
COPLEY the: I te tem 0 0 4 ele en. 
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"In anſwer, therefore, to the ha query, it may os Nies e = 
| TIAL FR wore depend on-agriculture; They poſſeſs ſome eommerce in tha ſuper- 
* OO e e W 
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WW; but both are biet to cheir 
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of adminiſtration require only the laſt. 
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agriculture, Poland depends en 
A + en Her agriculture; Sweden and Denmark in a meaſure 
fucceeds in the attempt at exporting corn, manufacture 

will no longer be her principal aim; as they were while reſtrickions 
were laid on huſbandry, in order to feed manufactures the cheaper. 
Great Britain likewiſe depends chiefly on agriculture, but the aſſertion 
requires more limitations to be precife than any of the former ones; for 
ides the dependence for the necelfanies of the age“, ſhe has involved 
Herſelf, by means of her public debts, in another: If i it was aſſerted, that 
her entire dependence was upon agriculture, her ſoil muſt then not only 
d a public revenue ſufficient for all the purpoſes of government, but 
Ixewiſe or the intereſt of her debts; and if it was found that ſuch im- 
poſition would be infapportable to a free people, then ſhe may clearly be 
id to depend on an tonne of commerce, matiufaftures and agti- 
culture. 


In the whole circle of politics there is not a more curious point than 
this of dependence on agriculture ; for numerous are the writers who 


treat the very idea with diſdain, and many others who are equally ſtrenuous 


in its favour : The difficulties. in which it is involved; do not however 
reſult ſo much from the mere queſtion in itſelf, as the ſtate and ſituation 


of thoſe nations to whom it is applied: Thus, if it is mentioned with the 


leaſt reference to Britain or France, a thouſand objections immediately 
are ſtarted with reſpect to taxes, credit, debts, and a multitude of othet 

mens. yur 2 an 2 be of great confequence to the n, of the 
ect che principle itſelf. 


To enter much into the f irit fl manufactures and commerce, at 
be to anticipate my ſubject, but it is neceſſary here to diffinguiſh between 
the commerce of thoſe commodities which are merely luxurious, ot of 4 
refined el and that of the neceſſaries of the age: As a of - 
that prodigious whole of modern political economy, that fabric 


taxes, military power, Cc. the great kingdoms of Europe 
ſuch pains to ereQ, the firſt is 1014 — but kels e Fer 


credit, 
take 


Let it not be imagined that the commerer of hecMaries would be in- 


| conſiderable to 9 0 far from it. This nation Sonu read 


2 The lt det ee ee term: jr ev Gaede ns 


— The reader will take the meaning from the paſſage in which he finds the expreſſion, and 


excuſe verbal preciſion. ; 
oe 1n 
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in the manner I have above explained, on her agriculture, ; 18 that an 
merce which would be in ſubordination to it, without loſing any of her 
preſent political importance; very poſſibly without decreaſing her public. 
revenue, and in all probability increaſe her, people thereby : For the balance 
of the trade of luxuries muſt lie againſt a country fituated in the lati- 
tude of Britain; and all-refined elegance tends to depopulation: From 
whence we may conclude, that a dependence on agriculture is not at all 
inconſiſtent with numerous manufaQures and an extenſive commerce; 
It is only inconſiſtent with the exceſs of theſe, or, in other words, with, the 
balance turning in their favour againſt the intereſt of agriculture—— 
The exception, however, which I made before, it is neceſſary to repeat 
here, that i the public expences, intereſt of debts included, run higher 
than agriculture and its dependent manufactures and commerce will bear, 
then ſuch application of ths principle of dependence an agriculture becomes. b 
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It is no eaſy matter to diſcover preciſely i in what degree Great Britain 
and France have of late years depended on their 5 The extra- 
ordinary ſupplies which the firſt has found requiſite for conducting her 
affairs, have all been raiſed by means of credit and paper, if the tauto- 
logy is allowed: And the foundation of this credit is laid in the aggte⸗ 
gate of commerce and conſumption at large; to analize Which! 18 2 0 
ible :. But there is great reaſon to believe that commeree, in theſe matte 
of credit, is conſidered much more than agriculi ture: "The great fabric © 
commerce, taxes and credit, which is: built in Holland, „with ſcarce any 


ſoil for a foundation, has operated ſtrongly HE 290k ti t 
= | {ETEEF me have had the direQtion of Britifh a * ern $128 1 th mA 


M {4 
Frafee 88 in very different ſituations "Jax 2 bie eommerc 
$ ſea, which, is by far the moſt conſiderable, has been ruined. more than 

once ;, her manufactures of courſe haye ſuffered ſexerely; „Her, credit 
twice ruck, dead and, notwithſtanding heſe hea al Argkes,. the as 
managed ta raiſe, unmenſe Fut es,tq iq ond 7 ive Wars, 1 LOH 
ply the moſt igal court in with: food for its lu 

fund provide 1 beſides her 3 None but her a trade 5 
Germany and Switzerland and the exportation of what manufactures 
ſhe could ſpare, and which foreign ſhips could carry out : . All. beſides 

_ theſe her rericetines ſupplied ; which it is palpable was infinitely more 
than three times her commerce and manufactures could yield. If that 
kingdom, therefore, could, in the times of horrid confuſion, cefulting. 

from ſuch a general ruin of trade, national bankruptey, and an-unſuc- 

5 enen my xf the aa in ſuch 4 * Tupport pier Ts 
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£ exprnces'of:gowernindat; aud pay the iötetelt of a pro- 
digi 100 4 debt, by means of her agriculture, how much better might ſhe 
be > bled Beariſh by it in times of peace and ernie with, 14 4-48 4 
and manufactures as depended on it! It is extremely plain from this 
inſtance that mighty kingdoms, even in this age * commerce, may 
exiſt and fouri/b by agriculture alone, as well as ſuch ſmall ſtates as 
Switzerland; If any doubt remained, ſurely quoting China would remove 
it in a moment. The moſt populous; and richeſt empire upon earth en- 
joys not trade enough to export theirrown, manufactures on their o 
bottoms, nor ane e eee e us LG of 
their on Dil” 1 idly" to ben d ci Am... 
Nr 5 4 1 we; "309 ©: hat Rog | | 

The . reſulting foam atpicultare, taken 3 in A literal mean- 
ing, (might 1 ne ſeourity of poſſeſſing a e f 
bread : But as all f itions of recurring to primeval ſimp licity 
living are extremely far in modern, and of courſe refined ages, I 
ſhall never annex that meaning to the term, but uſe. it as I have hitherto 
done, the produdtion: of : the , pry conch of the age: This independency 
muſt therefore be proportionally perfect according to the variety of uſe- 
ful ꝓtoducts of which a ſoil is capable: Many of the productions of the 
temperłte zone are neceſſary in the torrid, and vice berſa. China, and the 
Britiſh) and Spaniſh dominions, are the only ones, upon earth that are 
perfect in the variety of latitudes. China lies in the hotteſt and almoſt 
the coldeſt climates, by Which means, her productions are produgioully, 
Various Spain and Spaniſh America enjoy the ſame advantages, ſtretch- 
7 7 ĩ as cold à climate as China dogs to the north, The, 
Britiſh" dominions likewiſe extend from the line to the north pole, 
through terxitories capable of producing every commodity the moſt 
Iuxumous (thao can, <7 All The: oy of life. peculiar to the 

fiſh, are e oh | 


TS e 
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ſtances more hereafter Bhi ua 5561 SEL | 
This is a very 


flight ſketch, but it is follicieat to | ilplay 6s mbliiplcity 
of neceſſati . Tuch the different parts of the Britiſh' dominions produce; 
products ſufficient to render this nation to the full as independent of thoſe 
of other countries; as the duden themſelves are: The man ufad ures and 

ant M commerce 
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cormmerae which refult from. them, the extenſive navigation. this, various 
va occahons, are truly ſuch as depend on it, and which L have, 

dy At. are confiſtias with! a eee nee Ws 

77 992 814 +7 

| Before I WIT this ſedlon, ir We . conciſe iowa 
ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates in reſpecb of the dependence they place m 
agriculture, and/draw: a eompariſsn between them and: Great Hritaim ; by 
which means it will be the eaſter to: form an idea of the degree af the: 
htter's dependence on chat moſt uſtfub of alb arte Premi ſiig, however, 
that all very 3 bodies of people inhabiting large domains, ſuch a 
Britain, France, Spain, &'c. muſt, in the nature of things, depend, for 
the abſolute necefſaries of life, moſtly upon their own ſoil, the variation 


of dependence lies in theis Political cxqpnomq:; 2Praganting. as; this is 


more or leſs perfect, hey will in a yegruſtur: eee as let n e 
af certain times upon ey" an. 5 egGonNnoqqy! 1: Is | 
| bott ni tale yitmor::; 3 ui 


France l more vp 3 than Great Wine An ; 
know, that, incumbered-as ſhe is wich debts, ſhe can ſubfifk and: carry on 
an expenſive war without commerce or credit: EHis might be the: 
caſe with Great Britain, but we cannot know it: kv another circumſtance: 
the latter depends more on it than France did 88 byrallaowinx 
the exportation of corn, and giving a bounty on- ĩtꝭ ſhe has been.infiditely 
better ſupplied than ever a api gs wherein! Famine has made her 
appearance very often: This, however, is a compariſon. between. What 
Britain 1s, with what France war; the caſo has been altered ſince 2764, | 
_ when the French government fixſt allowed a free exportation; and there; 
the greateſt reaſon to believe, that for tlie future that people will:.com : 
Apel themſelves; and! if ever a ſhould be allowed: and mone: 
poh tical principles of adininiſtration/follewed; much more than ſupply! 

emſelves. Upon the whole, therefore; we may-venture.tocondlude; the 
TE, of e r ae e e op France . 3-113: 91 Hil} 

asg 95 eee en No enen 
To de able to aſſert that Spain depends. as much upon her! agriculture 
as: France, it would be necelfary * to ſes i le could! bit ar ne 
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1. The public revenue ariſes in France in a greater degree dee eee, 
tion of its products than that of Britain. 


2. Ttadwnits a query Whether 3 nal power coildcbe gere dhe (hp plan of d 


nce 


Phan cot Now as; Britain m be ſaid. politically. to dep N: 2. reater me wa ure an 

ber 7 than France Om OY 5 e not N clegr N N in thr affirms 

nie ig of en, 1 eig 
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Prance has done, without her ines und foreign cummeree: This cirkum 

knee is enough to pive che ſaperiority, in this reſpect, 10 France. Great 

Britatn depends 22 upon her credit and foreign commerce; 
in 


moſt certainly as fue all probability greatly more, on her 
mines. The former more chan ſu pplies her own conſumption with the 


neceſſaries of life; the latter is — obliged to her neighbours for 
chem. Spain depends as much on her naval power - as Britain can do, 
che connection between the prineipals and their colonies being of more 
- eonfequence to the former chan che latter. Spain; mugen vet bo eo 
les on her agriculture than Great Britain. 


Italy, Gefiered t lunge, enjoys 9 Saen 
able manufactures, and no mines, chat it is on alone ſhe 
depends, raw ſilk being reckoned one of her productions: It will doubt- 
leſs be obſerved, that if this is an inſtance of the expediency of a depen- 
dence on agriculture, it proves that ſuch à conduct is productive of great 
miſery. But the anſwer. to this I ſhould apprehend equally palpable. 
That the ill effects of the political of Italy does nôt uriſe from the 
inſufficiency of agriculture itſelf but from an inſufficient agriculture : 

_ Caltivucion fo. und fo hörrihly oppreſſod, can yield a 
floumſhing independence no where: This inſtance, therefore; proves 
nothing xguinſt a on che chitrary, it thews that a nation may 

_ Ciblit dy it. and wirh ailing among the neighbouring powers, under 

che greateſt diſadvantages. | Turkiſh tyranny 38s an exception to every 

thing; i is an inſtande too foreign to be produced. Italy, however, does 

not feed her own; inhabitants, yours of famine dome : add to 

this, chat the ſupplies ſhe receives from travellers, the amounit ef her 

manufuctures and trade; being taken into the abenunt, dedutt a good 

Leal from her dependener on her 3 und if we conſider how 

infinitety ſupertor Briviſh huſbandry is to that of the: comitry of Virgil, 

and the of corn the exports to this very Italy; we may 1think 

determine that an equality ſubſiſts in this point: But I freely own the 

contraſt between theſe countries is ſo exceſſive, that a preciſe parallel is 2 

difficult to d]. This likewiſe is the reafe with Germany, which is 

delt into a variety of intereſts, chat an infinite difference is "found among 

them in reſpect of & on ugricukure: nnn EN 
eee Mt | 2 
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ne Fad wart be cles u the dbb hel Sho des beg but 
ee Commerce and manufactutes are equality unknown to her. 
Since Great Britain obſtructed the exportation of corn about twenty years 


2805 © or not fo much, (but I Write from memory] Sweden has taken ſuch 
. | M 2 | effectual 
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effeQtual. pains to perfelt her anions, that the has for ſome ears ears paſt 
ſupplied herſelf en 


5 


tirely,: and in all probability will continue to do it's 
She is much . ſuperior to Great Britain in depending entirely upon her 
eee The ſame dope Er is applicable to Bee and LY 
BIATT 771709 „ Ne 85 2 
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In args. to Holland, . of . is. K p0- at once. 
She is equally ſo in compariſon; with Portugal, for reaſons plain enough to 
all. But Swiſſerland bears away. the palm from all Europe. She depends 
entirely upon her agriculture, and yet enjoys all the neceſſaries of the 
age, in as ample a manner as any ſenſible people can deſire. She is not 


without ſome inland eommerce, and has ſeveral men. af i . 


tance, but ren n ee NE ee ee 10 ur, 
1 0 0 will 9 55 wy, Ep inns 1 0 0 
ee we f9h Any 3 751 8 K* E III. 722 Nins 10 tand 
8 f bs Popul be Ss .,. 
eie IG91254ETEEL; 1 yt Y 45% 
N proportion as a nde W pak br: 3 


greater or leſs: But politicians differ greatly in opinion concerning the 
expediency of a very great proportion being ſo occupied. Some aſſert; 
that the more hands are employed in culture, the more populous the 
nation will bei; while others think, that the enereaſing them adds only to 
a vicious//popy which encreaſes numbers only to ſtarve them 
dily in one caſe; and to deſtroy the public revenue in another. In the 
hale cirtle of political œconomy there is no point of greater importance 
than this; I ſhall therefore give it an examination: But as this ig not an 
eſſay on agticulture in general, but on that of Britain in particular, I 


ſhal enter no further Cee ee 


nation. eit 1 : mie eit or 2ſt. N 218055 £8 180) nls: 
v19Y 24 Aallgzeg hoon ala aviffeozy og}. 24 attained Nr: 135 * 
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* The more perſons employ themſelves in agriculture and, An, [apd and 


the arts which are neceſſary for managing them to the greateſt advantage, 
the world in general wilbbe more populous; and as feweribands are em- 


a in (this se there will be fewer Denys: Arie nd 10 n FO 
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employed by it, in compariſon with the total of the people, will be 
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AY adi di argument how dhe people ave. employnad etherwiſe, na nay 
though they are employed in arts which: may e r 8 an 
numbers of particular 1-67 ge eee 1 ha as are 
neceſſary The 84406 FS | Ml . 
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= on, thet 149: In order, | Fate to have the 3 num- 
1 of inhabitants | in the world, all mankind; ſhould be: oyed e 
n providing food; and this muſt always be the caſe till the whole earth 
hall he-eultivated; to the full. But whenever the earth ſhall happen to 
be as richly cultiyated as is poſſible, then will there be room for thoſe arts 
that tend only to ornament, fince ſuch as are, employed, in the more 
neceſſary labour. of providing food, mult be able de purchaſe, it for a 
rrp Pint number than themſelves.”... »l. Ta, 1 hart ods L 3 
i trdidropind wiv not bait a 9 2471 þ ory 
This reaſqning is wg, bet Juſt, but. it is ef a ver contrary, ten | 
dency to the following of Sir, James, Steuart's ® ——* But it does not 
follow, from this. {from the. importance of agriculture bref that almoſt every 
body in che ſlate ſhould be employed. in it; that would be. the 
order iof things,” and turning the ſervant into the, The duty and 
buſineſs of man is ns en, 2 4 Mis Poe 9; do. tis, duty and 
ae uſeful.” gun 9% | . 21563@ 0 A "ING! 
n MOM 4 | 1&4 
What is his dug 1 36d how "be to. ee MY ? By, t tyrging money 
X changes or broker ? or lawyer, or mercenary ſoldier ? 1 ſhould Bs, glad to, 
know if the cultivator, of a ſmall; (or large) landed 14 0 13 Tag: as 
uſeful to ſociety, in feeding his fellow- creatures, as, any o thoſe fine 
profeſſions, or any others this author can inſtance; In what capacity "x 
that the landlord cannot be as ſerviceable to his country, as the man bo 
dots: his dutꝝ and becomes uſeful, mentioned by the author ?—In. another, 
place he. obſeryes, ;:#*, That. if an additional er of people Produced, 
do no more then feed themſelves, then I perceiye no advantage gained to 
the ſociety by their production.“ It is neceſſary to remark, that the 
author, bat bant vs. ane work, is a t the 
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All his wants in manufactures, ſalt, Cc. and what is over mult be con- 


bis furpfas. But did we ſup 
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; e übte wad nl Gian ar | 
He D this paſſages applied t rio1patticularoguetry;” amd/thenefote 
I are 8 5g. it meant ef one that poſſeſſes meicher noon nor das 

worth a farthing—if either are good, the very multipli jeation alorit is 2 
public benefit. If he bad applied the maxim to the 1 of the race 
ef ble uards xt Naples, it would hade been hut” but not ſo When 
7 ener) " Behold the Wan le culttvates in England his little freehold — 
ſuppoſe it ſo ſmall as Only © matntaittf H ſelf and family'; is he n uſeleſi 
being? axe his children of no uſe? When che neceſſities of the ſtate call 
to arms. hen fHleets are to he manned, armies to be raiſed; are his 
boys of no uſe? Is not che family doathed? Rre not others 
cloath them How, therefore, che production of thoſe whO only 
feed themſeltes be-ulelets But rather fay; How is it gan the! a n 

to feed K Himſerf withou e elle ?: i od 2g 


3 IE l 30) evivis flute zich das z! 


This Shells query. is of pda r 


ance enough be Peres 4 as” it (will | 
throw a great fight on the fu ject. and Aiſplay the conſequerice of fmall 
frecholders to this nation; and it is here neceſſary to quote this author's 

deſcription of the Kea ng Sn In the wine provitices of France 


we find the lands, which lie Ac inte 8 Small 


lots, a. Theſe 

| "i 
lit r Wen AP" K 
Bolle weed which comes up among the grain is turned to account for 


the food of nh, Thę produce of fuch lands, I may Gy; is entirely 
( -onfumed by nad? and his family, Aw ed in the 
Wasen, 3 ther is no ſuperſfuotis quantity here For the 


produc 
maintenance of others. By the ſuppoſition. we imply, *. the bit of 
land is ſufficient, for maintaining, the man and his family, and nothing | 
more; he has no grains to fell,” no food can by him be ſupplied to any 


other perſon whatever ; but the ſtate of other lands, capable of yielding 
a ſurphus, fuch as the vineyard, produces a demand for his labour. This 
labour conſidered, with refpect to the virie-drefſer, is a fund for providing 


fidered. as his profits, out of which he pays the royal impoſitions. Here 
wie have ah 0 of fociety. The vine- dreſſer depends upon the proptie- 
tor for the price of his labour; the proprietor upon the'vine-drefſer for 
poſe all the kingdom parcelled out and 
ubourel as the fpot which lies round the village, what would become off 
che vine dreſſer, with regard to all his other wants? there would be no 
vines to dreſs, no ſurplus nouriſhment any where found, conſequently no 


employment, not even life for-thoſe- who had no land. From this ex- 
12 | ample | 


8 


to 
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ample: we diſcover the difference between e 
and as a dinedt maans e fblating. We haue the two | 
drefler 3; he abours, the vineyard. as. a trade, and the of Le for 
den n We "DAY further! 219717 that 45 to mY laſt 12 he is e 
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"The author, in this pa age, allows that the om. occa; ans. mult. 2 | 
cation. The great point laboured to be WINE is, that lands may be too 
much divided: Thie was, as dleat before the; authorqyrote 2s ever it will 
after What is the ine of diſtinctiom? What diviſion is proper and what 
, 8 
anne, EE 


roher? No hody; can alert, that Sa > be, only. a 
3 porſon, tor that would nat. luſkce eng 
polerws extend this perch-to;the fize;of the vine-dreller's farm, an 1 
alf bin labour in the vineyard; the author, aflerts that it, 38 ſo 
to hel fuſheientfan manufactures, {akt,, and royal, ir this 
fare is pieciſely-the ſame caſe as: the rod of ground, 1 
for his: maintenumae, Which includes manufacturers as well as 
the, mam 2 bis) family muſt be vlonthed, and! uſe. implements FT 
bandry. But the ideas, in the above extract, flow. from a. yery d 
ſou tee: ¶ Were; it not from / the vine · dreſſer trade, 5 wooul Fo 
nothing were her ſwallowed up by an earthquake, Ie 

a breauſe it is -zmapoſbble, he. ſſould exiſt without. a Pay = 
that ſuppoſition; is: made by. the, author,, when, he. ſpea of the w 
kingdom being pareclled ont. Wl There would Not j 04 Ae ae t 
who hadine land. There would, therefore, for thoſe wha, had ſome- 
Here is /the flumbling-bloek.;! ;Leonſider bread, and cloathing in then 
ſame: light, but not geven bread; could be "mr without im API 
cven:taxes to tlie ſtate are the fame, as bread,, if the. e 17 
paputhamy be een his land would-be, ſeized rt bod ; 
| {Thiwqgcllion.; is, Fi. >wanifhed bin. . Nabel 10 his. 
countrymen? or, in the authors words, without! the. carthquake's, being 
al political miſchief t , The vine: dreſſer's hit of land: is: ſup- 
| 1 to e fulbcientm——Thixis eee 129, 
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minute divifion/of Jan; I is that öf 'theſqagte beten; nor 8 Werra 
ferefice between them; Thie quantity ſuſſtelent top ꝙ agriculture 48 
meatis of direct dubene⸗ muſt be 'coriderable/ enough to yield vod 
to the cnltirator and His Na ſurplüs '6f Toth prdduct or Other; 
— may be exchang . with others either immediate e ee of 
pokes fs, 1 rej ihe, are Iife; ſueh © cidarin g imple- 
appeal to any one, '\whither t0:fuppole a piece 
"land, {ſo Arp as Toes yield the latch dll nei hei as ubfurd xs the. 
are perch. For al imag ine th that a Engdom edle he parcelled into 
fuch bits as Sir ames ſuppoſes, and cultivated fot ſubliflence} eſpecially 
in fo perfect 4 lt 2 2% Bt äelertbes, witdset, lee ſame time ſup- 
poſing 4 2 number of manufacturers and tieeeffaties, andi conſaquemce a 
circulati6n; and a general band ef ſociety, which ties the! whole 
2 is. a ſuppoſition which leads to 50 rinciples, and from which 
thing but error can be Geddctd. bl geg Lich ni ochus 97 aT 
= d u 822 24 18117 4 | V at 0! Eawtitods! nig 1857 18 30 1 not 49) 
"Thi Impottante er the ſubject will plead y Eule For endeavouring 
to anlaltze it yet farther. ? . fe Ne By the ſuppoſition we 
imply, ly, that the bit of land is fufffcient for 'maintaining the man and his 
family, and nothing mort. At fowl Sem front this, chat the mall 
neſr of the bits of Fade! is ſuppofititidas, not real; but be that as it may, 
and t6 tratisfer the inſtance! > Hon Fates ie England; let us take d nearer 
examination of A little Engliſtt frecholder. Himſelf, his wife and child 
ren; HEAP Kipp bs mate u family of fix perfons': He a fre- 
hold of twelve acres" of land, ei able and four graſs. The latter 
maintains two cows amply ih b lle aſſiſtance from the arable, and if 
much affiſtance is ect bes three? His eighit acres he throws into a 
_ ebiirſe'6f hüſbandry, raffing three aeres of wheat poſſibly every year ꝶ r 
more Probab 8 two Acres ct hett; to of barley or oats, cw] of peaſe, 
2 two of — 72 wotld be the moſt advantageous courſe, .as tur- 
neps would on when he could purchaſe beaſts to be futtened 
ben 1555 8 they ſhould be grown inſtead of peuſe . His 
rwo acres pf ape will wender the whole very amply in bread; 
beſides Which! they may eat the produce of ont cow. His cows, his 
cover, and his'6ffal "corny will maigtain a ſo extremely well, z1nyhen he 
fats any of her Pigs, he mult uſe ſome of 2 eyor fee His clover, 
and a little running with the cows in the gra one acre of oats, 
will keep the two horſes, with which he alle hi his 1 But I muſt here 
obſerve,. that if he kept 'n yoke of een for that purpoſe, his profit Bx 
prov eps would be gtear, and his:oxen' would be much eaſier fed» 
than horks!! Now let us examine what ſurplus he will have fon wear and 
tear, RO Wy ON We n acre of en vat 
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he fats no ede produce of the ſow, if ſhe brings him ten pigs 


2 Fear; T allow him two fatted fot his on uſe, eight therefore are ſold 
two acres. of turneps or peaſe.— And the poultry he keeps, — 


e e that ſuch a ſurplus (and probably greater than I have 


1100 by occupiers; who maintain themſelves, and after that are -ahle to 
pay fot manufactures, &c. but 5 he uind live. by no means 0 well as 1 
wn ee 2 e init ee 2s n ine in 
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children ? ey will grow up and marry, and if a kingdom WAS por- 
tioned into fuch ſmall - freeholds, - What is to maintain them and /their 
children. A. ſingle thought on che management of this little farm will 
convince us what a variety of manufacturers are neceſſary to ſupport it. 
| Cloathing, houſehold furniture, implements of tillage and carriage, ſhoe- 
ing. dairy utenſils, &c, &., &c. What a multitude of trades are ſet to 
| 2 by this little frecholder! From whence are theſe manufactures to 
I pled, but by the children of ſuch men? How are ,populous cities 


Jupported — 4 inhabitants, but at the expencs of. the country ? 
þ are armies and fleets, to be manned ?... There are wants numerous 


find an infinity of employments beſides thoſe abovementioned, by ſupply: 
ing of which, every man who produces children becomes publicly uſef 


Mir by the cultivators Wee, 7 2004. fevoioas NN 655 gt 


the employment and maintenance of the future encreaſe of population. 
But I ſhall proceed to another paſſage | in Sir James” s Inquiry,” which fur- 
ther diſplays his ſentiments on this important point- 
Principal object is to ſuppoxt the lower claſſes from their own multiplica- 
tion, and for this, purpoſe an unequal diviſion of property fegms to me 


the more "favourable i ſcheme; becauſe the wealth of the rich falls naturally 


into the pockets: of the induſtrious poor; whereas the produce of a very 


wean fortune does no more than feed. 1 aten ww the proprietor, 


| en N who 
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This, ſurplus, Sir James Steuart Would call his trade. Nothing, can be a 
1 ed) would remain, than the, rent Which is paid for ſuch. ſpots of 


But Ve ames will Aoubtleßs alk Wit art Po Foes 1 of the four 


enough 0 be fatighed by his children. But if we take a view of modern 
ocietys, and all uſeful Be muſt have that for its end, we ſhall 


becauſe thoſe children fill up the. gaps of the ate Fre wh Gait hi be ? 


Sending to the 5 1-4 ated. i in the Rat I ng. with * flo 5 
Mr. 1 the wWay to render Britain for inſtance as populous- as poſ—- 
ſible, would be to ſplit the whole into ſuch ſmall frecholds as the above; 
employing no body in any arts but thoſe of neceſſity, throwing the ſur- 

plus of population Fer into the cultivation of freſh land, until the - 

whole ſoil was in perfect culture; and then admit the ornamental arts for 


In our days, the 


* 


modern ſtate. There are always 


be fully proved —becauſt the wealth F the" rich falls into the pockets: 


ſpecies: 
of induſtry which is pertiicious to the welfare of a kingdom: But if che 
facturers he employs ? None that work up the 


of a ort ſummer reſidenee, is but little, com 
the capital: It is lucky: for the neighbourhood if the van 


n ſeize him: THE eee how, Un. 
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Who in e becomes very eommomlys and very 


Do we not 
familiatly obſerve, that the conſolidation: of ſmall eſtates and the diminu- 
tion of gentlemen's families, of middling fortunes, do little harm 0 a 
abundance of this elaſs of inhabitants 
to be found whenever there is occafion for them. When a great man b 
up the lands of the neighbouring gentry or ſmall proprietors, all the 
complaints which are heard, turn upon the diſtreſs which thenee refulr to 
the lower claſſes from the loſs of their maſters and protectors; but never 
one word is heard of that made by the ſtate, onde the extinction of the 
former proprietor's family *. i e No OH e081 TIE 


4 


That great inequality of property is favourable to che multiplieation of 
the — claſſes, is an opinion which it is difficult to believe ever will 


of the induſtrious : But does not the wealth of the man of 


fortune fall equally into their pockets ? A tract of country that yields a. 
rent of 50; 000 l. a year, one great man enjoys the whole ; in all 

bility above forty of it are ſpent in the capital, in a profufion ef elegan- 
ciès, flowing into the pockets of the iduftriobs it is true, 2 
in what? Why the furniſhers of luxurious delicate cekery and 
French wines — the exhibitors of public fhows and entertainments; Na- 
lian ſingers and French — the induſtrious gentty of Newmarket 
and White's.— In a word, in the encouragement of precifely that 


great man daes not indulge himſelf in any 


t What are the ma- 


products of his“ wn 
country. Embroideries, ſilks, oriental and foreign furniture, coſtly pro- 


ductions of the fine arts— keeping a variety of attendants in à ſtate of 
eekbacy, beſides che conſumptien of foreign matiufactures and products. 


Thus the income of this tract of land is expended very little to the- 


Benefit of the kingdom at large, or the ſpot in particular; for the 


compared with-what is waſted ih 
uy of Waters, 


ge 1 this rat of d! lies weder uf we fink tenz bel be= 
Ms to a thouſand” freeholders of fifty pounds per annum, Hving in 


their geat manſions « on | their na in che midſt of as 12 or . 
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maturity, an dees, 
burthen upon the land. Let me apply this to an be Mine ar my | 


- 


ie wank What a is here! and what eee 4 
noeceſſary manufactures and home products Suppoſe they cultivate their 
on frerholds, as their income will be large enough to live without any 
* work but managing, of courſe their ewployment of labourers would be 
very great, and population equally flouriſhing *, Now, whether the 

000 I. a was the income of one man, or divided among a thou- 
ſand or five hundred, or even in eſtates of three or four hundred pounds 
a year; in both caſes the wealth would fall into the packets of the inguſ- 
trious, but what a wonderful difference is there to the public between the 
ends of ſuch induſtry The one is for ever exerted to the moſt ne 
ficial purpoſes, the Ra emacs 75 


As to the point of country of ſmall eſtates n ſuch 
trifling conſequence, I ſhall quote a paſſage on the ſubject from a real 
politician, who is very far from ſeeking far-fetched reaſons for all modern 
practices. This author ſays———* Eſpecially amongſt that valuable ſet of 
men the country gentry of. moderate gates, who are the main ſupport of 
every hingdan, and formeriy abounded more in this country than in half 
In ancient times, the ſame eſtates kept in the ſame family for a 
great number of years; but the misfortune at preſent is, that the tranſi- 
tions of W ſeats e 


the men. 


Mir 4 a1 _— - 
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In Mr. Wallace's Diſertation on the Numbers of Mankind, the great 
unportance of a minute diviſion of landed preperty, is fully proved by 
the moſt impartial and judicious review of the political economy of the 


| FF Pal of England, 9-72 
1 | 


+ Sil 'y a beaucoup de — mediocres, il y un ba a6hets d'inẽgalitẽ: Lek 
s refideront donc dans leurs heritages & pluſieurs emploieront Yexcedent de leurs 
dentses à faire la depenſe de nouveaux etabliſſemens de culture, afin de ppurvoir mieux leur 
famille, d augmenter la e utile * les enfans.auront I partager. Mais fi les pro- 

rictaires ſont en petit nombre, ily aura de grands degres.d'inegalite parmi eux. L' effet de 
Ja richeſſe ſera de produire la varietẽ & le raſinement des jouiſſances. Les riches laiſſant le 
ſoin de la culture à des colous partiaires, ſe raflembleront & formeront des villes; la com- 
munication augment&e—augmentera le nombre des caprices. Les ſuperſlu de deprees ſera 
emplois 4 les fatisfaire ; & la certitude que les enfans auront un grand ſuperflu, ne laifſant 
aucune inquiẽtude ſur leur fort; la folie uſera & abuſera librement, au lieu de planter & de 


erẽer: Mais ce luxe ne ſera point malfaiſant, puiſqu'il ne ſera point opere'par un deplace- 
ment force de la propriete.. I de Nu e 
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ancient a6 moſt popiltous nations: Population is a moſt undoubted con- 
ſequence of ſuch a diviſion; and there can be no doubt; but-af land in 
Great Britain was more divided; ſhe would be nably more popu- 
tous: More food would be produced, with the attendant conſequences 
mentioned by Mr. Wallace in the quotation inſerted above, for large 
proprietors have their attention called off from their lands by the lIuxu- 
nous refinements of great cities: Waſte tracts are not (0 likely to be broken 
up and cultivated under the auſpices of ſuch, as under the ſmaller land- 
lord, Who feels the neceſſity of making His ſoily to the utmoſt; 
nor ſhould we forget that in general it is impoſſible land ſhould be ſo well 
cultivated by tenants as by the owners themſelves. View the vaſt tracts of 
uncultivated land, which are ſuch a diſgrace to this country; they will all 
be found to belong to conſiderable proprietors. Enquire the reaſons of 
their laying waſte, you will be told that it will not anſwer to cultivate 
chem; farmers will hire them! for nothing but ſheep-walks; but raiſe 
a little farm-houſe, with aifew'n buildings, and give the property 
of twenty 'acres of the moſt barren land to à ſtout labourer; do you 
imagine that the nominal barrenneſs of the ſoil will deter him from cul- 
tivating it? By no means: vb how ſecure he is to reap the profit! 
of his induſtry, he will employ himſelf and) —— — 
raiſiag ſome product or other able tothe ſpil, und ima few years render 
Bis Mule property an ample fund for the maintenance of a family 
This argument, it muſt however be allowed, will no means hold 
good when applied to tenants they can only oecupy ſueh lands in large, 
but cannot afford to pay rent for it in ſmall quantities. And this does 
not proceed from any probable want of profit but front the want:bf that 
eaper induſtry which —— hack who laboùrs on his: own-pro 
and being but a ſmall Rock) 1 is nm it. 


The three Britiſh iflands ate ſuppoſed to=bontiin? abont72;000,000 of 
acres. It is very difficult to diſcover what proportion of thp ſurface is 
occupied by rivers,” lakes, rocks, roads, houſes and tracts, impaſſible to 
eultivate; but there is great reaſon to think the quantity not ſo conſider- 
able as ſome Have imagined : Ten millions of atres'T ſhould appreliend a 
large allowance ; 3 for that is a tract above half as large as Ry whole 
Hand of Ireland. There remains then-60,000,000-af acres to cultivate. 
Suppoſe this was divided into freeholds- of twenty acres each, it forms 
eee of Tuch, wy, of courfe as many families, which,” e 

bog 26 tal e, 1 Mit ids 77 wes 771 Qt | W 5 ty b ent | 

2500 W would e that Sir William: ebe ealbulated the node wo] 
Zo, ooo, ooo) reckons in England a8,000,000 of acres of profitable land e part, 7 
e he fans aſide for ſuch an allowance as this. Eur n Fe. oc. 
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fi tel fain ly, would P esd of uw but from this 
number 1 1,006}666) may be deducted for thoſe the frecholders who may 
dot Wäfry'; though il ain Well Perfoaded the number of ſueh would be 
Kess, dall, To fler 17 ss des we thult zdd the number of 
manufacturers -neceffary” for wk plying the total With cloathing, imple- 
mente; Sr. and likewiſe the number. employed in publick buſineſs ; this 
Pede je miſt be very indefinite 3| we cantiot judge by the preſent pro- 

; becauſe ſuch numbers are employed for exportation; but by call- 
+1 the total a5, oo, , nd) exaggeration” need be feared! For this 
2 there would be juſt two acres and an half per head, a quantity 

ly ſufficient, and eſpecially if we confider that no allowance is made 
for fiſh; the ca, 5 of theſe iſlands, ate ſo prodigiouſly well ſupplied, and 
the lakes and rivers are ſo abounding with them, that ſome millions of 
people might undoubtedly he fed by them. + Goal» pits and hedge rows 
would ſupply fring. -The latter at bbb maintain the farmers in fuel, 
in farms of leſs than twenty acres. Even a ditch need not be loſt; I have 
more than once ſcen a ſloping banked one, and yielding a middling crop 
of potatoes, Which they wuuld all do, that had no landing water in 
them, Mhich none ought to have t The rotten wood which falls in them, 
and the rich ſoil which is waſhed Into them tqrm a Sm poſt arhich ſuits 
chat vegetable, and the ſhade of the ow and the treps ich grow in it, 
is of very little prejudic to it: Anothen great improvement is the plant- 
jag apple- trees in the raws,: which might entirely ſave the allotting any 
_gfound toc barleꝝ. i Tbeſe points of rural | economy; and many others, 
would; render the two iſlands thus divided into ſmall fretholds; Lam, fully 
_ ſatisfied, even more populous than I have fuppoſed; twenty acres of the 
medium land, between the beſt and worſt, in proportion to the total 
quantity of each, would be highly ſuficient to maintain ſix people, and 
the ſhare of the ſurplus»B,000,0005; and this calculation ſuppoſes ſix 
people, on every tiyenty acres, dependent on the agricultute, aud not only 
cultivating the land but ſupplying the dlaſs of ſupernumeraries (the 
8,009,000) with bands to keep up their numbers;] which they otherwiſe 
WM oduldd be unable to do, eſpecially as all the waſte: of War, &d. &c; comes 
from them. Thus the ſoil would not only keep up its own numbers, but 
.  wpply. the deficiency of the Enie, 1 Have ſtated this caſe 
merely with an eye to multiplication, as to the polities of it, with reſpect 
to the Frineiptes of the Britiſh Pepe 475 is another queſtions.” 1 
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With what eaſe might a certainty een in theſe; matters; if me 
; © gentleman who has property in poor, and commonly called barren: ſoils, 
Would . the e PL, tens, twenty acres _ his pooreſt lande 
into 
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into a, little farm, and either give the property af it tc om imfluſtrions 
labourer, with a wife and — children; or at Jeaſt a leaſe of 99 years at 
a a ſhilling rent. The capability of ſuch. a portion pf land's maintaining ; 
ſuch a family, would then be rendered \clear—and the experiment would 
be; perfect, if. ſuch farm was throws into the proper onder, by dividing 
it into ſeveral fields, well fenced with the hedge ſhrubs moſt proper for 
Is ſoil; and if any artificial graſs is diſcovered. that will really grow. 
luxuriantiy on mch land, to lay down à field with it; by theſe men 
bu pear eee en eee | 
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KN CU SHR GER Ong hab dane eee oute bee 
quantity of food produced by any people, provided-ſach quantity be regu- 
lar; for any ſurplus, by means of favourable years, or other cauſes; | 
which occaſion an extraordinary plenty, have no effect on population 
for want of regularity; dut any -encouragement of agriculture, 1 
| | has a conſtant influence on the _ 
In anſwrer to this, it may 
| iq ener ans eee 
Ong preſent policy of Great Britain; but this aa 
no means ſo clear as the very exportation may be, and moſt' certainly is . 
an encouragement to culture in and tends ſtrongly to lower the 
Price, for a proof of which, F en 
be n eee, mne 0 TW (9-4; e 
OX „ 1/1383 nnen 
bee de no Joube; bor ü all e 
Albers, it would be a ſign that population was at a great height; but 
then we ſhould conſider, that the proportion between the quantity of corn 
produced, and the number of people to be fed, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be exact; to have corn "regularly plentiful and cheap more muſt 
be: than the amount of home oonſumption, or the prove ma. 
will -preſently degenerate to lz/5. If theſe iſlands - de had 25,000,000" Dm 
People in them, and the whole divided as above; even in ſuch caſe an 
open exportation oughit to be allowed, and even a bounty at oertain prices; | 
if no exportation war allowed, the years which yielded conſiderably 
above the mean quantity, would prove diſcouraging to the little free- 
hotders was 1 proto TRY WIE e eee e ſupornu- 
 _Eranes."” un! 1 ene 
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2B t b an W af population de upon e quantity of food 
| produced, and if ſuch an encreale | 18 7. great lic benefit, it behoves 
f nation to, encteaſe the quantity of food by all poſſible. means. The 
" earth's Productions bear a regular proportion to the number of people 
employed in the cultivation; it ought therefore to be the ſpecial care of 
the legiſlature to encourage e agriculture by wholeſome laws,. framed. 
according to the ſpirit of 'the times; that nb wrong balance may happen 
between the numbers employed in tuſbandry, and all other occupations ;. 
'Gince it is exceedingly evident from this reafoning, that no buſineſs is of 
uch great conſequence as that of raiſing food. one. was ever mote 
ſenſible of this truth than Mr. Wallace; Be obſerves with great juſtice, 
That trade and commerce, inſtead of increaſing, may often tend to 
diminiſh the numbers of mankind, and while they enrich a F 
"nation; and entice great numbers of people into one place, may be not a 
Jirtle detrimental upon the 8 as they promote luxury, and prevent. 
many uſeful hands from being 5 in agriculture. The ine 
of commodities, and carryi og them m one country to another. by ea 
and land does not ale food ; and if ſuch as are employed in 9 2 
exchange, were employe agriculture | at home, a greater quantity, of 
Food would. be per el. and a greater number of peo | 
tained. Nor do the © ſe manufackures of linen ang woollen . 
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and utenſſis of wood, or — A in Which ſo many hands are 
f e 


| 5 15 ot. So be more would than' fn times of cater. ſim lici — | 
It muſt be confeffed 5 —— e. a pci: more 
elegant and r PL y. intreduce a variety of fine cloaths. and: 
furniture; but at the fime Wine they divert che attention of mankind 
from Providing Food, and whlle er create a taſte for delicacies, and 
make them neceſſary in ſome degree for the bulk of the people, they encreaſe 
the number of artiſts, and diminiſh that of huſbandmen.——In one re- 
ſped, therefore, a variety of fnanufactures diverts the attention of man- 
Eid from more neceffary kibour; and prevents the enereaſe e Be. 
bis will become more evident, f it ſhall appear, that, in 1 
where manufactures 'abound, every inhabitant has four or five . of. 
ground to maintain him; Ann another, where the taſte is more ſimple, 
chere is not one acre for every member of ſociety. Suppoſe a great 
body of manufacturers in ſome trading nations that have a large terri- 
tory, to lay aſide their manufactures, and employ themſelves in agricul- 
"ſs: ** and fiſhing; . Ls would provide. a vaſt quantity of food; 
they? . 
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they 7, would . all the neceſſaries of life eng and eaſy to be purchaſed; 
a SA it would ſoon become viſible how great a diff erence there is det n 
' agriculture and el in eu ieg N populous . The 
<2 juſtneſs of theſe ſentiments, and their TOE e n Plieaple to 
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remove 

one at leaſt : The latter makes m 1915 b as Mr ace in 
the 0 paſſage. His words are, * Let ug ſuppo wan of f\man= | 
kind in any polite nation, of Europe, which, lives a uriſhes in our 


days upon the produce of its on Joil, „reduced all A | fo to the ſimpli- 
city of the ancient patriarchs, or. even. to that of, the. old, Romans. .Sup- 
poſe all the hands; now employed in the eee rts, And it in every 
branch of modern manufactures, to to herome quit ARR 10 76 how could they 
| be ſubfiſted at ceconomy could be let on f. NETS preſerve: 
| "many lives uſeful to the Rate ? et it is plain, by the 8 that the 
farmers of the country are capable of maintaining them, ſince they dg ſo 
 _aQtually. It would be job We to propoſe to, employ bem in jagricultu 
ſeeing there are enough employed. in this to p kB e the Whole 
The farmers Ar able. to provide for the; 77 more farmers, Would, | 
"able to provide Yay more People, Which is the way therefore to procure 
more By manufacturing, or providing more food ? Surely, by the wr 
ter; according to the ſentiments of Mr. Wallace. But who ate to. cat 
it in the 72 1 Ms 1585 250 multiplication takes place 7 — 17 nbinl 
per to th IS Pa 9 70 rea 8 it. 1 one gf theſe manu acturens | 
need be idle; the ir TV bro ple will be great from their ne 90 
* 1 nent, n Will At! Tor = 00d; and if the progr 5 
ow, yet a moſt geo trade "ibs in the MEAD e carried 


On in ex ported corn. ; 
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oe "From every light in which. this 1 can be conidered,, Kg appears ex- 
tremely clear, that the only means of rendering, or keeping a country popu- 
Tous, is to provide great plenty of food; it is. therefore neceſſary to apply 

this principle. to. the preſent ſtate of Britiſh agriculture, There as a moſt 
material difference. to the iber of chis Se between cultivating | 
* $6913 £ Slew iu. Nibize 40. 19 Ir 1. ** 79 16 3B 90 Jet at 813117 
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an advantage it is that 5 — eat no more, for the quantity of 4— 5 


Prodigious quantities, but is under ſuch a wretched ſtem of 
economy, that not one hundtedth part is produced that might be; To 


actes: The ſame author that, calculates, this conſumption, 
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inumediately-40 dhe irreale of, od. and 
thoſe which are materials for manufactures, or food fer cattle whoſe, fleth.;1 
is got eaten: And again, between the matetials of manufactures; the t- 
duction f Which add fertility to the ſoih and prepare it for bread corn. 


bo nes exhauſt that fertility, and require the ſame tillage, ma- 


nure, and preparation as bread corn. It is extremely! evident that theſe 


cizgumſtances ; muſt; 1 a ſtrong effect on population; the, cleaseſte 
method of examining t em will be to form a ſcale of productions; in 


the order of their value in reſpect of population, inſerting none but 
chan tenen common in ſome parts of e ee dog vo $04 110-44 
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I, Wheat juſtly. bears the pre-eminence in, all. countries, and, may be. 


called an univerſal; grower. It is undoubtedly in the temperate, zone; the... 


moſt wholeſome food, and the principal depeadance of the lower claſſeg 
of people: it is true indeed, that vaſt quantities of fleſh. MAINS TORR 
in England, but the lower. people eat but a ſmall proportion of. it, 


ſary to maintain à number in meat, 8 1 greater, than for 'bread © 

Whatever lands, thezefore, in theſe iſlands, can bear wheat. ought, to — 
thrown into the culture of Tees: eee af hüfbandry purſued, as 
are moſt advantageous; for that purpoſe; great dei de of hands there» | 


fore ſhould be, encouraged to apply themſelves to this culture, Which is 


ſo much mn moſt, advantageous branch of huſbandry, that ſuch laws as * 


would have that effect ought, certainly tg be framed for the purpoſe. 
The greateſt part of Ireland is a moſt fertile ſoil, capable of Producing 


political 


have wheat in any country regularly plentiful and cheap, is the 
means of promo population. It is no eaſy matter to calculate What 
proportion. of the $2,900,009 of actes mentigned above are capable gf. 
bearing Wheat, but moſt aſſuredly infinitely more than are at preſent e = 
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plied to it? The conſumption'of wheat in England has been. calculated. at 


3-840,000 quazters f; which may be. ſuppoſed. to, grom upon 1,600, o 
reckons the 


number of the people 65000, 00. If 1,500, 00 acres. therefore of wheat 


| ſuffice or Nn of people, 2 5,000,000 (the number I before ee | 
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iD ling of to 3 the American ones with thoſe, of Europe; but in the preſent ab 
caſe a different method. is the moſt cligible, from the extreme 350 erence between the — Xi 


. of each : Hens huſbandry muſt be inſerted in parts * rs by wal 
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g8 61104 289.498. bar in 
| might te in be iſlandt) would: lo lab uad hes? 
neſs of this number compared with the totab of 'the ſurface, proves” 
_ evidently that I was then very lo in that caleulatioa : Nor-can any on 
ſuppoſe that a much greater quautity than this: might not be g 
produced in theſe inahde. And 1 -apprehend;/ that-it-is impoſſibls' an, 
| or national buſineſs is of ſo great importance at wis ef in 
creaſing" to che vum e eee of wheat-producedin the ee” 
CO ak 1 | *F W. To [' 11 
a I. og ad pts ; | * r 7 It 3 13 85 10 172 5 111 
II. Rye is a benefictl ks OS PU We apr ant; aa 
rable quality of it, is its growing in poor ſandy lands which will not 
ber wheat,” by which means the culture of bread-eorn/ is extended, or 
might be, over the Whole tertitory: Rye is the beſt grain for bread after 
wheat, but is not in general # — — but mixed Half and 
half is excellent; this mixture is called maſlia. The culture of rye is 
| as much as that of wheat; for there is not a tract of ſand in 
the two iſlands but would, with moderate improvements; produee creps 
of it. It will grow. to profit on land too. poor to yield barley or cats: 
Was either wheat or rye the e cotu one Kind of foil muſt be 
without it; but theſe grains are on fuch very different nee 
that n0 tracts bf 'coutitry can be too por for Fg Ned The con- 
ſumption of rye in England and Wales is 1,030,000 N or 


412, 000 acres at two' quarters and an half per Htling tract 

of land compared t to the er of — ee 1 which” 
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III. PRs in utility follow rye. The white FTI of 1 

ding to Rid poor, in plentiful years, à nouriſhing food, and | 
at à low price. When hogs are —— enough for them to keep one, 
to purchaſe po rk, the fleſh by means of pegſe is made to go much 


further; and 8 is rendered the more wheleſeme ; but the poor make 
may 1 meals on peaſe, without the advantage f he [addition 'of © 
7 Peaſe ate likewiſe of ipfinite”' utility in und fattening 
| 99 750 by Which means they conduee ty to enereaſing 1 hon» 
food. 8 Ariking advantage their amelic LoL . 
a: ids 1 10120 am 0 * EIS 2148879 * . Luk int 
The moſt j uthor of the... 
| frujrfu] Barden can Beben corn. Eng { (ops Top foppob oh ; — 
codfitries) to ſu its inhabitants for 100 bt one the — means 


| prodiice it, of is. able by S . it? d former certainly is not Wai — 
with any country. See Enquiry Inti Polltica OEcommy, Vol. i. p. 1, 112, 113. England,” 
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IV. Potatoes. This bt uſtly defervts the ext place in the ſcals"of 
the earth's productions. Ireland is proof of what vaſt importance it is 
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atgularly platted vichcapyletacemcahey' would fully ſatbeg to provide 
ae yhole nation with 
eyder countries What an infinite ſaving would 
fowed with barley, an im 


Meta nhe peaple than yielding beer ms 
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IVI. -Bugkwheat./ | This grain is likewiſe an ameliorating crop, 400 


der, which is proved by the Pe of the 
I this be of ground 
g vegetable, WINK 39" GE "0 1 


the land for rye 4; if the crop is good, and very luxuriant, fo as to 


_ Keepthe foil entirely ſhaded, the farmer-neyer.omits.ſowing wheat or rye af- 
ter it ; itt is little eaten in England, but much in France, and mixed with 
pther meal ,rould make very gond brgad., It is of: all things, that Which 
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= ' particularly ſo where / the foil affects it more than peaſe, by uck wheat, 
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Wh mere Hick he better than any other prodhhong 444 2 to this, 


that it prepaxes the: land for Wheat. q en eee een 
Sch 70 Am er 0 0 b % Tia af in 18118104 ec $22 
; Carrots are one of the moſſ beneficial crops th 25 185 
very light ſoils; they improve the land, and 
Migge z bin tort 1 7 r len od = 1002 ai; 1 10011 


of food for fatting oxen, _— and Pc 
X. /Turnips.; ome r improving crop z. they, ha bare the 5 
25 che carroty. but in a- nen nl no” int Ae. 3k iis, nl 17 71180 
11 eng #193 25 7 ni: F big Un dorduy fg 
to the q — of nk they will : uy | 
5 eee they would yield no corn, fuch moſt undoubtedly 
main in graſs; but arable. ground, feeds. ra mo People 
| thay graſs, that all ſhould be ploughed-that. poſſibly: aan :. And this point 
is gf: ſuch, importance in che! political, ceconomy.. of: this, kingdom, that 
we pyltivators, of it ought, by a fyſtem of pn management in pr 
it their n intereſt to en ea hl lands; in 1 
r.1f., graſing becomes moſt proſitable, population . inevitably 
1 . thrown, 28 judiaious c courſes. of. ee walt ba 55 
. the 
irs, or 


quantities of cat producing: bread for ee 

expences of -it. yy i 5 oaths a of implements, og: oe 

the high price of a, thick graſs, potwithſtanding its e lafetkorty of 
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hs Hud fir corn, 1 dhe fone" time that hey maintain more cattle than. 
he nah. they lk barem da d be eb e en an! Waser N 
Ft 59 enen - 1. 1014 511999 Nea ; 
NI Niadder Wield atid other dying weed, pe eK 
ever is neceflary*for'the home confumprion; that: is! would be x 
from abroad if not produced at home; provided ſuch. products 6: not 
impoveriſh the oil, and are not planted in very large quantities, there is 
no ob ection: to-thieit- cultivation: This is the "ls CURR ee 71. 
ee Mil airtion lh 1 gt Dy 5). cathy os; ls inte 
ein a; which foulb Fs exhauſts the: 
and: more than {14s & 0 read uſe. Oatmeal is not to be com- 
| /to'bread-made'of buckwheat; nor is it ſo good a food as potatoes ;: 
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And ut the utility 'of feeding horſes; it is only a: means of multiplying 
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ſpecies of eee alone 


* may depopulate a nation; and which are 
already attended with an exceed ing bad ene that reſpect on England. 
There ib ng Feally nebeſſaryi Work which :oxen: will: not perform; and 

what, difference i thene between encreaſing an animal whoſe fleſh is 

od fofz mat; add another whoſe careaſe is eaten by. nothing but dogs 

The conſumption of oats is 400,000 quarters more than that of whratz 

in England and Wales; an immenſe quantity. The whole Frampton: 

 encunts/by calculation to rn andthe. diſpr 

Scotland is vuſtiy greater. ahr ce %, 116 15. a 4 [1.67 ane 
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NV. Hemp wad flax.')' Theſe! vegetables: require the very richeſt land 2 

great Aubatities of mahure, and are igious impoveriſfiero. K vie - 

outture of them ie ſingly ſuffitient iro depopaſate-al nation, for 
 effeQually exdude wheat! I have not the leaſt doubt that it is 
me to z purchaſe than to raiſe them, if people: ate reekoned 
the riellus of the country! Hax is: mucti-fown in Ireland, and any cul- 
tore is better man ſüffering the people to be abſdlutely idle; but if that 
of wheat Was cen ALA ap 2G by giving a bounty on the expor- 
tation and other national meaſures taken; or ta ſum up all in one word 
if Ireland was abſolutely united with! Great: Buitainz this culture of hemp 

a ad Baxixwoukd no longertbe: beneficial; iti is the; proper agriculture of 
| eolonies ta yield ſuch productions, and the Britiſt ones: would produce 

under proper regulations, enough for all Europe.. ne !cauſe- of! the 

watit of people in Ireland, ſays the author of the Preſent State, is the. 
ſowing of hemp and flax ; which ; is looked upon as a great improve. 
ment, as it may no doubt be n ſüeh a Lib aud eh mate where tlie pebple 


| are 25 . but ſo. lang their Jands to that uſe, they will T 

| have any numbe EC LE? emp and flax deſtroy, the beſt corn, 
| hands, and Gepe the 1 nnn. It is 

' for 
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for this WA ag are: abliged „„ nan beſt J 
corn lands . only: occupied. but totally exhauſted, by. herap: a,, 
flax; and they buy corn for ſo few people in ſuch a fruitful country.” 
By füch a method. uf ãgribulture qu will ne tar mbintain:pebple, Hu ex- 
tirpate them ak much ag hy keeping of: cattle and horkes inſtead of them. 
It is to theſe two. — that the depopulatiou of Ireland ſeams to he 
chiefly owing. This we, may learn From the example af the Ukrain, 

and paris : adjacent: thole> ridh and fruitful chuntnies which, formerly 
_ overran all Europe, when the people made nothing but corn; hut by 
the planting af ſuch — chgnigh: and flax, hey A. Hake, 
they have hardly any people. in em, and can never maintain annum 
ber upon theſe. poiſonous weeds which: deprive tham of com tb en 


this reaſon that. moſt: of the landlemde in Eoglatid, will ooL differ 
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may Want and not- 
the ſoil and: climate ate/ both ſit them, yer Britain 18 
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018 To have: laid a tax of a eee e ths ee Izcland;)acs 
cording to the plan of Sir William Petty, was by no means ieh u 0 
enrich the peeple : Their preſent linen manufactory is no anſwer to this 
- dbyeCtion ;/ for had the ports. of Ireland been laid. en fer the-Exportation 
of corn, with the ſame baunty ag in England, chat iſland ud by | 
time have been peopled and enriahed ta a gte See 
would have been a more patent and in 

than what her linens will ever advance her ta before, 8 
induſtry in any branch of employment is better. tham ahſulute idleneſu: 
all thie poor in Ireland had better cultivate flax, and manufacture dinen; 
than remain idle: all I wqpld. inſinuate in this; paſſage, is more 
than a between the ere 
ple, and that of flax which in one ſenſe ſtarves them : It certainly de po- 
pulates, but as certainly enriches choſe it leaves : It is our aſund pal itiaa 
with regard to Ireland, " hat prevents. population ig a from being | 
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more 2 than peaſe, and Fr che e of perk af acre pro- 
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fatting hogs, by no means equals the quantity of food an acre 
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vutaniclionans el Roe GR wheat 3nd. rye: and, I 
ſyaded that maſt-forts, af land. (the very 8 51 ec = * 15 
them. rand heat ot bee 


1. potatoes, 2. wheat, g. peaſe r vice e 1 
Kituted inſtead of wheat. I leave the reader 


nymber of -inhahitants Britain and Ireland. would, mai ws if ſuch 5 
ſimilar courſe of huſbandry. was 1 in e purſued: . rt, calculat l 
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40% 0, ooo remain for 7 Kee of. the inhabitants, wh. be 
cropped; perpetually. with peaſe, potatoes, rye. and Wheat: Peaſe. being. 
an uncertain crop, I ſhall ſuppole them tb IC tw 
which is an exceeding low, computation. .. The. 
and the wheat and 38 two and an half All. q: | 8 
capable; of culture, wa wi A, mie ele A 

This; courſe of huſbandry wo be 13,309,009 es of bs of; 
peaſe, of. Pate T of wheat or rie. AL (2894 nö ilitith 2le wing | 
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nihtst i Du it, ant omantana ener ;blary *. . 
7 perde ATE of peaſe, at 4.quartersy ... |... 1 8023004p 98 
13,399,290, of potatoes, at 1g quarters, 1% ,... bk N 
13,30% of wheat and rye, at 2 quarters an and an 33,250,000 
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. ng that four quarters of theſe productions were-ſufficient for the 
maintenance of one Perſon 4 year on the mecfam of fen, Women and 
children, and one-quarter of wheat it has beef proved is he AVEraBe cogr 48 
ſumption of mankind at preſent ; four therefore, of theſe articles 
reckoned a prodi gious allowance; the'abdye'219,7 000 
in that cafe maintain above: 54, Kh Aj $30 e that there'ls 
nothing accurate in this calculation ; that. ne 1s here e 
beer; chat there we be a. doubt wieter K cnouy x could: be ee 
for the 1 27515 of clothing; * and that i Be RENT | 
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would yield ſuch quantities of fleſh, for in the above account 2a, ooo, oοο 
:are ſet apart for graſſes and woods, (of the latter of which, but a ſmall 
Portion would be neceſſaxy, the hedge rows yielding a ſufficiency); and 
no food ſuppoſed to be yielded by them. As to beer none would be 
wanting, cyder ought to be univerſally ſubſtituted in its room. Laſtly, 
this calculation ie meant rather as a proof of what numbers might be 
maintained in cheſe iſlands, than to ſpecify any particular number; but 
one acre per head is mentioned by many authors as ſufficient, and is actually 
he caſe in ſome. countries, at which rate, the number would _ have 
amounted to many more. But whatever may be the opinion of the 
reader in theſe points, he will allow the importance of cultivating 
.thoſe crops in preference, Which are the food of man. Wheat, rye, 
peaſe and potatoes, claim the priority to barley,” buckwheat, oats, &c. 
and carrots and turnips, are not of ſo great conſequence in preparing for 
corn, as in fatting cattle, becauſe ſpring corn, and generally barley and 
. cats, are the ſucceeding ones; but if carrots were drawn time enough to 
ſo wheat or rye, the caſe with them would be different. As to im- 
Poveriſhing crops which do not yield food, nothing more need be ſaid of 
them. Thus much is ſufficient at preſent, on this ſubject, of the various 
merit of cultivated vegetables; I have handled it in a ſuperficial manner, 
rather as a means of awakening attention, than as a full examination; 
but its importance is ſo great, that too much pains cannot be taken to 
Klucidate it thoroughly; and my ſubject will require ſomething more to be 
77% G] ·⸗m̃ Ä Rt 


Of the Population reſulting from particular Methods of Cultivation. | 


Ne: repeated industry nod dilivence, favs an excelletit authot; Heel 
_ > Gary to be uſed in this peculiar fort of huſbandry, (the new) will afford 
encreaſe of employment to labouring men, and alſo to women and chil- 
Aren, who could otherwiſe gain next to nothing. In proof of which, a 
tract of land planted with vines, lucerne, &c. will employ and maintain 
more country people, than doubly, or perhaps trebly the ſame quantity 
of ground ſown with corn. Nor can there be any reaſon” for dil- 
 «ouraging or diſcontinuing theſe minute advantageous labours, till a 
Kingdom is found (upon ſome other accounts) to encreaſe in its popu- 
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This paſſage ſtarts an opinion ſo nearly connected with my 1 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary to give it an examination. The queſtion 

_ arifing is, Whether that huſbandry which a yields the moſt food 

for man, may be pronounced the moſt advantageous to Great Britain, 
without enquiring into the numbers employed by it This point is ex- 

_— important, and W. W een een of this eee, 


1 kive already pipes * population muſt depend u the ntity _ 
of food produced at home in a large kingdom: In fach Sn nay 
as Holland, ſo cut with navigable fn! 14 the caſe is Nucl ; but in 
ſuch tracts as France, Spain, or Britain, no r + Ne ependence can be 
placed in a foreign ſupply. Population in the Britiſh bd cannot 
"Ty 8 without an encreaſe of the quantity of food; but ſuppoſe the 
quantity is encreaſed by means of a Bre 2 culture, ariſing from a divi- 
on of the country into larger farms, it is imagined by many; that 
{mall farms are moſt conducive to population therefore according to this 
- ſuppoſition, the encreaſe of food might be attended with à decreaſe of | 
people. True, —of a decreafe of thoſe employed in agriculture; but it 
1 9 not therefore follow that it is general, becauſe the ſurplus may em- 
ploy themſelves in manufactures, and eat the food produced, as well as 
if they had produced it themſelves; in Which caſe, population would 
depend upon: the demand for mu ag 7f that, was reg ae alive 


and briſk, none need be idle. This ſuppoſition is ſtarted for the 


the concluſion, not that I think large farms diminiſh the people, ey 
certainly N 55 number of nn __ COT not the people in 
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Suppoſing we n of c page e ts wa in both, the encreaſe 
of food provided by the large farmers, may be exported, as an en | 
ragement for them to continue and encreaſe their labours, (which 3s 
enereaſing people) until population is arrived at ſuch a pitch, as to con- 
| fume the whole at home, And the encreaſe might in this manner con- 
_ tinue progreſſively with the exportation, as long as freſh lands continued 
to be brought into culture; but when the Whole ſoil became tilled, the 
,number.of people at dae would pute a We to e . 17 | 


_ Jaw to that purpoſe. 
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But in the midſt of N train new inventions appear, by . . _ of 


los a more accurate huſbandry is introduced, requiring a much greater. 


- nber of hands. Bur here it wil be deter to lay aſide the ſpeaking in 
8 W | MI Fog rat 1 
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terms, as the caſe is in 2 -meaſure-the MT one with theſe 
ms. Drill ploughs and horſe hoes are diſcovered, uſed, and re- 
commended, being attended with two excellencies; firſt, of growing a 
5 produce of bread corn particularly, than in the old method; and 
fecondly, of finding employment for a greater number of. poor people. 
F am not entering into an examination of theſe inſtruments, only en- 


- quiring the extent of their 9 tuppoing they n per- 
form as beg friends declare. 


he eneresſe of S food, ASA Nj LJ cM 
bf infinite conſequence; but the queſtion is, Whether that vaſt conſe- 
ence remains, when it ariſes from the employment of great numbers 
hands which might be employed in manufactures, and when the 
common methods ce a larger quantity in proportion to the numbers 
employed? Suppoſe that —2 acres of land employed in the old huſ- 
bandry for three years, yield the farmer nine guineas clear profit after 
maintaining one labourer; and that the produce is 7 quarters and an 
Half of wheat, 7 quarters and an half of barley, and 6 pounds wo 
of turnips or elover. Su ppoſe three acres in the ſame time in the new h 
yield the farmer Alkewiſe nine guineas clear profit, after maintain- 
ing two labourers and two boys, and that the three years produce is thir- 
teen and an half of wheat. The queſtion is, Which is moſt bene- 
Heial to the publick ? The probability of theſe: ſuppoſitions is not the 


preſent enquiry, they are to be taken ä for the 
Bike of the eonclyont to be drawn anne | 


At Forty milnge, and nt twenty per quarter the value of * 
kirſ products will be 297. 5s. and of the Hari 271. No the thirteen 
quarters and an half would probably maintain many more mouths than 
the ſeven and an half, and the barley, and clover, or turnips, becauſe it 
is a great ehance if the barley is applied to the fatting of cat and the 
clever, in all probability, will become the food of horſes, nor will the 
beef or mutton ariſing from the turnips (if they ſhould be the crop) form 
u balance. The three acres then in the new feed more people than in 
the old. But, on the coritrary; the former takes up the labour of ona 
man and two boys more than the latter, Which is beſt therefore for the 
-pubHek good, that this ſurplus ſhould be ſo employed, or - ſpared for 
manufackures? Sir William Petty would: anſwer. at once the latter; but 
the caſe is doubtful at leaſt; for population will flouriſh moſt by their 
beit +: ren We employed on agriculture,” and providing a larger quan- 
| tity of Wed 4 eee i f def the grab of dl che . 
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am itidüftfious vation; But: manufaRuures: xevey: yield ſuch regular em- 
ployment as agriculture there is no certainty of à continuance of many; 
branches of them which depend on faſhions, foreign rivalſhip, &. &cc. 
From all Which eiroumſtances we may at leafs deduee a balance to 
the proportional profit of the old huſbandry. We may therefore con- 
ctude that mode of culture to be the beſt, which employs Kip people at the 
ſame tame thatat yields the greateſt quantity af food for man. 
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But there are other variations of this ſapnoſition Which muſt not be 
paſſed over without notice. | What would be the refult if both methods 
were to yield the ſame quantity of food; the one requiring, as beforg 
mentioned, a greater number of hands than the other ? In this caſe the 
old huſbandry would ſpare* more people for manufactures, &c: and at 
the fame time that it provided food fur them, than the new; becauſe 


that yielding no more food than the otlier, and requiring ne 
more hands for the culture, conſequently could ſpare v 


very few. The 
mantity of food here being the ſame, population would be, the fae, * 
Ne furplus of the old employed by manufactures, met with as regular. a | 
maintainance as thoſe required by the operoſe-culture of the new, but 
the reden of the Fe by trade nid na be "”_ by. 92 an ee ite 
27775 bd it (T4 IAU 5 e N 
"gi: 7 ſuppoſe the old huſbandry was ae an a average, N. 
1 ee before, for the culture of food alone, in this caſe population 
would thrive by far more than any new method could oecaſion, becauſe 
- thie ſuperiority of quantity would be on its tide. In. the common method 
the inferiority is owing to the crops of barley, clover, and turnips, but: 
i one ue food was. umb year on:the-ground, the dae would? 
| ou Stele „ f ten den 200687 22:02 e Hiw uber 2 
Aten, TIP err tits ho 291 11 
e theſe ſuppoſitions it is Jaid * 26 4 maxim, that popu- 5 
Etion flouriſhes in proportion to the: quantity of: food produced and 
that method 1 is ſuppoſed to be the moſt betiefcial which yields the greateſt 
cerops; and the employment of people in agriculture has the preference 
to manufactures, unleſs in ſuch modes of culture as do not yield equally 
with others: From all which one general coneluſion may be drawn, that 


of all others, the moſt beneficial: ſyſtem, of culture ama be that which. 


Yielded a ſuperior encreaſe of quantity: in. proportion to the numbers em- 


ployed in it, which, it is very evident, would be in an improyed ſtate r 
me old method; For instance, throw-a: track of, land into the cure 


above treated of, viz, wheat or. rye, peaſe and potatoes, and let them be 
1 nailed: the FAN ot hd 8 21 OR another tract be cul-- 
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tivated according to the new method; and ſuppoſe the ade equal; that 
would be the beſt, which, by adding an additional hand to the culture, 
would yield the greateſt additional quantity ; for if the-two methods ſtarted 
vere on a par, the poor people employed in them would have encourage- 
ment to encreaſe according to the encneaſe of employment, and that encteaſe 
muſt depend upon the profit to the farmer ariſing from it; if cultivators 
in the old method began an improvement by ploughiug, harrowing, ma- 
nuring, hoeing and weeding, Which required an additional number of 
men, ene children, at the ſame time that a ſimilar improve- 
ment was undertaken by: theſe of the ne.]. and at harveſt was to finda © 
greater proportional encreaſe of crop, in conſequence of employing ſuch 
an additional number of hands, than the cultivators in the other method 
4 found i in conſequence of their improvement, it would be deciſive at once 
in favour of the former: And that. they would find! ſuch a Ae eln. 


| there | 18 very great many to believe, but of that more hereafter. 
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as 5 there i is any wrath | in theſe remarks, and "og there is common ex- 
perience ſufficiently evinces, it muſt ſurely be ſtriking to every one, of what 
great importance all thoſe. improvements in agriculture: are, which encreaſe 
the quantity of food at tho ſame time that they empleo an additional nuns 
ber of poor people. No improvement is ſo and obvious as that of break- 
ing up uncultivated lands, for ſuch: freſh culture i is better by far than the 
moſt important conqueſts; new territories are gained without the expence of 
Vviccories; populous villages ariſe where ſcarce, a hut was formerly ſeen; 
and thouſands ate fed from: thoſe acres which were once a national Gif 
| 3 This improvement has made advances of late years in 
i but vaſſt tracts yet remain which'are highly capable of culture, 
auen which m be made to maintain a prodigious enertuſe of ne 


In ſuch improvements as theſe, the attention of ee to ag — 5 
ture is of great national importance; thoſe who! poſſeſs eee 
lands have the opportunity of impraving; but others whole: eſtates are 

already well cultivated according ta common modes, can do but little in 
this way z their attention ſhould be directed to the means of enereaſing 
the quantity of manures, and to encouraging thoſe tenants WhO ſhow a 
diſpoſition for à lively and vigorous culture; but if inſtead of ſuch en- 
*deavours they buſy themſelves with drill ploughs, and horſe hoes, and 
all the gimcrackery of huſbandry, they moſt e e wor be af 
uch 1 ta their country... Jin Th [49 54 et $19.8: en, 41. WMih, Wii 
cnet rot Ic 3 21707, 1155. 4201 2738 111 115 ul 7 2134 Mets A. Hr © 
. „bold the drill huſbandry Paddel. mucli wheat every fete 
does in its Wheat Lean, orb even a Fu e it, the merit 
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would be acknoniedeled? by all; but while nothing but uncettai 
attends it, while the machines are complex and expenſive, aut — 
many have tried it with loſs, every perſon has à right to debute its don - 
ſequences freely. I know not a greater matter of reproach to our gentry 
of large eſtates, ſo many of whom buſy themſelves in agriculture; 'than 
this .dubiouſneſs. of the merits of the drill culture: What à want of 
publick ſpirit is there in ſuch an univerſal negligente or avarice, chat 
none ſhould make repeated experiments on a large ſcale and in the face 
of a whole: country, on ſuch that their country might be * 
either of the aten ene Qs "anda; or its excellence. / 
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reſults all-others, but the b bf the ſubjects 3 
Sedo are by no means fo general; by them are meant nothing bus the 
money or merchandiſe in exchange; vrhich the fſale of the ſyperfluity of 
we re of =} pa eg lane wafer Rn baths, 
ode 341 nean Nis. W 
- It is obvious lie dnfiniiion; that there qui ibn debits | 
in the nature and extent of ſuperfluity ; for the 1 ol the meaſure 
depends upon — ſeparation between neceſity and nc earl, 
any part of the produce neceſſary for the home cond! 
it 3 ſale W Ra mee 
Hoops, 


1 tv: already 3 to (hong that the 3 of 1 | 
culture; is the en of food for many that population may nevar 
ſtop for unt of plenty of neceſſaries; and: it has likewiſe been ſhewn, 
that the only means of having enough, is to raiſe. more than enough. 
But raifirig more than the demand amounts to only tends to ſink the 
price, 2 quently deters the farmer from ſowing the next year that 
extent of grqund which à briſk market always: occafions:; Thus, by 
means of aiming only att a ſufficiency; and never at a ſuperfſuity, even 
a neceſſity is not procured, nor famine always prevented But when it 
is raiſed for exportation, the farmers are not cautious of ſowing too 
much, they are not fearful of glutting the en, an 8 'this 


W e er 221 i e 
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But fill che query remains, Wliat is What is: plenty ? 
What is the price at at which corn ought to be at home ꝰ The ſolution of 
theſe queſtions is of infinite importance to ſuch an induſtrious nation as 
Britain... For the expediency of having:the necellaries. of: life at a rea 
enable price, that the poor may be able to maintain thiemſelves, 
is a meaſure that has uni ſtruck all ſtatefmen ;' but none has been 


fo blundered about; and nine but of ten of the acts of ſtate which have 


been framed for the purpoſe in ent Wen, have had 4 direct con- 
Pr tendency... 
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Ieeetere, v ry in every bounty ; what are Tuck = 13 OW "Are not 
ch in France; what are füch in rande are not ſuch in Spain: There is: 
no term Which hangs in ſuch obſcurity as this ; ; how difficult it I to dif- 
cover them with preciſion, even at home. Some parts of Engl and feed 
bg arley bread, in Scotland on Hats, and in Ireland on potatoes, and. 
ſeveral ſpecies being of a bety! indifferent fort. when eat alone, they 

may be clearly. determine abfolute neceffaries.” . Great numbers feed on 
; rye, and many on that and wheat mixed; 1 make no ſcruple to give 
3 the term of neceſſaries; but in many parts of England the poor 
eat nothing but fine white wheaten bread;, this certainly 1 is no neceſſary” 
of. life, while wheat and ore may be mixed and. eat” with health, and. 
WAY 2 18. commonly called lebe or brown wheat bread... "And it is; 
e de to 17 75 even theſe to be neceflaries,. while it is fo well known, 


vi jag and half wheat make- a Perfectly wholefome- 
550 BON may lay it down as a maxim, that nothing is a nece/< 
72 of 425 fur thing cheaper, 1 due. ee whol2 Ps! will ferve for 
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ens is converted into bread; a; certain quantity of it muſt be 
aeceflary: for: every one; and I ſee no reaſon why that quantity ſhould. 
e ee e "can, eat, for no poor gan be in per- 
fect health and vigour, that have not their belly- full conſtantly ; and if they 
ure infuftrious and without cheir health and ſtrength, the Rate ſuffers as 
well as themſelves id a loſo of their full labour. From theſe circumſtances 
it follows, that che price of food (whether it be bread alone when fleſh» 
z dear, or both when it is cheap) ſhould be fo low that che induſtrious 
Poor may always be able to command-Juch a: fufficzency,. without its de- 
_ priving them of the means of cloathing themſelves decently; and pro- 
_ viding themſelves with W few neceffarics of life which need no 


explanation. 


Whenever 
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$7 Whenever the home conſumption; is\{atighed to this degret, the expor- 


tation of the furphis becomes ca wiſe; and prudent meaſure. It cauſes u 


branch of tratle. This has very clearly been the caſe with Britain; ſhe 


— 


Her ν inhabitants chæaper by 9. 7 f. 1 quarter ſineg that meaſure, 
than ever ſhe did before, which is fuck 


| COS as can be ee in ſearet e We a 


has forteighey years ex ported great quantities of corn, and yet has fed 


a proof of 5 een of 


a very ole of Fee and 1 ors 
beſides the very enfde e DO Tr the 1 Ke laftl 5 we 1275 


venture to determine that thi vaſt MER has been really ſu flyous 


at home, becauſe. the progr n 'Tiving among he" 
Nag bb n regular 3 the whole l Wien would have been im- 
poſſihle, had. "wy, il neceſſa ary for the e home ern been 
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| h Bun. an, £xpe ai Rank! has. been granted on expo ba Ot What 
uſe can that be 
* il be be more explicit in anſwering theſe queries, *but muſt 


ſay { me. "Cannot, the corn trade at. dead tilts its own 


> 1 540 er place enlarge upon bounties in general, the leſs theteföte 
need he advanced here. It is impoſſible to uppoſe that ſuch quantities 
would have been exported without the bounty, and as the exportation has 


been of ſo great national advantage, the expediency. of the meafure 
which advanced it cannot be called in queſtion—If the feeding our b]. 


95. 3d. per quarter cheaper than they would otherwiſe have been 


Poor 9 
Fed, and at the ſame time receiving $6,000,0007; for our ſurplus, be highly 
| beneficial circumſtances; and owing” to the exportation, they are deciſive 


hae had 


in favoiir of the hounty, ' becauſe that muſt, in the very nature of 'thinga, 
ent effect in | promoting the exportation. Piste e ara and, art 
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The icy flowing inte a cost throng gh trade may, on the preſent 


Seien wouldh de. to anticipate the! ſubject; but it is neceſſary to 
er; Jay a few words: on the 7 


Oecaſion, be nes into two kth It, The 
To enter too larg 


tion of raw pro- 
elyl even into theſe 


int which corn occupies in this enen 
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nty of a perpetual: plenty at homę, and brebmes a moſt valuable 
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The exportation of manufadtares * 3 * at by far e 
moſt beneficial, in reſpect of the employment of hands : Allowing" this - 
to be the caſe, (although it ic not 'tiniverſally (6) yet that of raw materials 
has many other advantages, and from a flight enumeration of them, 
it 1 — — atgonig thee” "They em- 
ploy a greater number of ſhipping and ſailors. 2dly, Their freight 
amounts to far greater ſus... ztly,.'The:;demiand for them is, .and/ev 
will be, much more regular, conſiſting in general more of 

| han A Ahl A multitude of the latter are 


products. 

parallel, but theſe/are fuicients. 0 
r ——— Ar Der or h 
RS ng Hi 3 Ir. „ een — —— 4 
Before I conclu Section, — — — vaſt riches 
. eee 
— mer I . of exportation; 
means of th tome con 


is principle, 
4 = in aud re- 
— et 

1 e . 


1 would — application of — — 4 5 
ſome fes laws, produce in chef iſlands !- Political mariage- A 
ment moſt certainly might; be carried to ſuch a height, (and without afl- 
fending ons eſtahliſnęd cuſtom) that nat an acrecof- ale land hand be. 
„ W a N enoh bs * K 81 ei. #0 
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Krogh © * 
% the' Preſent State 9 Britiſh Don 
Misik 12d vibe + amaint Dig. Unie 3640} 1a 134640: wenn 8 +: "th 
- Apprehend it will not be an uſcleſs labour in this work, to Nate the 
Preſent degree of our improvements in agriculture; for by that means 
its progreſs or decline may be eaſily marked, aud the miſtake of attri- 
buting wrong period avoided; which has been 
times, for want of better annals to diſcover the 
veal © of rural inventions. Thoſe of the preſent age are but 
few in number; the endeavours: of modern times have been chiefly 
directed to perfect what was well Known to our anceſtors. But I ſhall 
take a flight view of each article of 'im ement which is practiſed at 
| t. remarking upon the degree of its extent, and the facceſs which 
attended it. The maſt important of nme | 
thing depends, ts the _ TE et Init egen 10427 170 211.304 
«FOO toni 243 10 gat VT abe 0 129 £3919 T1: + SiS. "23443 £5 Sd 
1 ne 16 o Nn en ett uy 
| urg ait nt - 165 n i 246.2420; ler £302. 2% l 
This is the fbundatibn of all -h nf endo} gtldes 
i by but that degree of it which even experience has 
hitherto conferred is but"©confined and uncertain, as appears by the = 
Failures of many farmets improvements in manuring, which prove ſuf- 
WS that they knew vot the real nature of tlie foil they cultivated : 
E. But at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that the writers who have 
ceeated particularly of che ſubject, have been yet Kanther From diſcover- 
n accurate knowledge vf it 30 foroam ene — of all the 
works which have beer: — — iculture, 
will yield nofa une n 
N preciſe 7 — . 5 4 
C the and: manures 
_ For mf be well i and expreſſed, but what 2 
directions for a- generally ſpeciſied ſuil may be well wrote, but it 
not follow that . 
| mot war deſcription of the variations found in Har kinds of 
ils, it is ever to underſtand their real nature. But this 
Winne Kuemleuge is by ſome practical huſbandmen, 
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n in che ſame bela, when to commen obſerver no 
difference * %% 


Wagen gien Fun er A 111, 454 lg PARTE wy ed e 
well-as this part of ha may be underſtood by ſome of the 
ent race of farmers, 1 — certainly be poſſeſſed 
ſome of the gentlemen who; favour the wath their remarks; 
for the i of it is exceedingly great, eee eee 
review of «few'of the definitions already publiſne. 

erBibrons 21g oooqatthy Hiro: colt oily " Ant 

75 Although he: beſt, warmeſt, - and lighteſt land; yields moſt 4 5 
corn, yet he other ſorts of land yield not ſo good fruits, plants, graſs, 
hay, &ec. A peck of day may have double the quan- 
tity of ſalts in it that a peck of loam ua and a peck of loam may 
habe twice the quantity of ſults chat a peck of ſand has f... Loam 


ſeem 2 here you mi is, pry dee a natural ligament 
f « in 3 it, eſpecially the more le, and is there - 


2 greater than ſand ; it is not ſo my 
—. it does ot fo eakily admit water, and it does not 


parts with it 5. may; lay it down as a rule, that 
| 2 000 
Seren in the reſpective ſoils ; and that the heavieſt is 

8 1 r ſoils, and 


| 2 called: — dae fil, clays ſandy, m 
till. The rich black foil: ſmells 


eaſily, and ſwells like a f. ' .be red 
on a oppor grey 


* Werlige Syeme drricuure, nth e eee 
t Miller, Gard. Pigs. art Barth... n 4 : „5 8 
t Lille“s Hybandry,, Vol in, f 

J Dickſon's Treatiſe of Agriculture, p. 4 "wy 
I Randal's Semi-Virgilzan 4 
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© || Mills's Sy/#cen of Huſbandry, Vol. i. p. 19. | Py. ys 
BY 2 „ Homes's Principles of Agric. and Veget. p. 9. 10, W 195 8. N 
1 lion feen Henne, b. 1044 yy & 2 b 
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it deſk. 


. *"$ Evelyn's Tetra, b. 22. . 
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e und ig . Poor, dry, Ap-land gravel The toil a g 
hazel mould, pretty rich, though light and dry R Red, hazely brick 
earth that they have in many places in Eſſex, which is more properly, 

I chink, à kind of dum, being like rei clay, but no binding,” and hath 


no ſtones 4. Clay is a curſt 2 to almoſt 1 n 8 
Sand itſehf affords no nouriſhment 7. Ce ens lin⸗ K Si a f tf 
I Will. 8 Nu 18157 5% io a em 10 I 4 1 do Hotrt vod ods wen} 
I might fill a volume with ſtrokes of this mature and with dery little 
trouble contraſt deſcription againſt deſeription, full of contradictory 
accounts. I am ſerſible thixv in the quotations I hate not 
en the author's deſeriptions in full, but I have nevettheleſs extracted 
„and if they ard turned to, no clearer. ideas will be gained than 
froth theſe ſort paſſages. —Now if any ſuch vere read to a 
Iman who realty; did underſtand foils, they bund confer 
5 ideas: he would read twenty volumes o fuch / deſcriptions, and then 
have a milhon of queſtions to aſk before he could tell you what any 
one of the mentioned ſoils was. We may however lay it down as one 
maxim among an hundred others, that no ſoil can be under 


food without knowing its productions,” and what crops ſuit 
If it was never ploughed, or at leaſt wichin knowledge, this 


latter mark is of -oourſe not to be gained; but there are many en 
which erperteneed men ure guided b).. i ter c WI 


an 1354 enn e di maln 0 Wim 94 5 Motil; - 
It muſt however be confeſſed, chat u vast number of our farmers * 
Very deficient in tue ust of this when they run into the 

cultoms of theit reighboarswithout-an eye to che variations of their ſoil. 
Too of then ac thus blindly, -who in the manuring and crop- 
Pin ' their lands, follow not their o judgments; but the practice f 
. n ſevere experience can induce 

| to change their condud. Such men, when they move from one 

5 * mother; do not fuffer their judgments to come in play enough 
im digung ehe difference of ſoil: Blind prejudice in this manner 
lead by far ar the greateſt number of dur huſtandmen, even in this en- 
lightened age. But _ as I before 9 admits of —_ ex- 
| ceptions. „ e e 


Herd 8 * * * . ya my #4 * 155 3 
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N 1 


U e en e dead e ee l 3 0 10 wediad ur 
| theep: walks, unleſs rocky and mountainous, that would not bear-crops 
of corn if p manured and cultivated. Great improvements of 
his ſort have been made in England within theſe fifty y vaſt tracts 
of land which had for ages been applied only to the ing of ſheep, 
have been ploughed up, and made to yield noble crops of barley, 
turneps, clover, and ry me” ee evi Cott» af 
of farmers, employing a new race of labourers; and, in many inſtances, 
.- encrecaſing the number of ſheep. This latter circumſtance will not be 
thought h if the difference eee pete nan and _ 
R nee 4 

IF" 1h 488253: 1,6 

In the ere z not a more inpport- 
ant obje& than this, Waſte land is a Randing: nuiſance to the ſtate; the 
cultivating of which adds to the quantity of food, encreaſes the number 
of people, by by finding regular employment for them, converts idleneſs 
into induſtry, and rolle a tide ef wealth to the national ſtock. Very 
large tracts of warrens and ſheep walks have already in many counties - 
been broken up and turned to this highly national uſe, as is very appa- 
rent in travelling through all the light parts of England. Much it is 
true remains to be done; and as private vigour: is not ſufficient for the 


2 rer ee mn eee 
Fun 1 | #4 


*. J. 


The tracts: hitherto: 3 CCS chiefly "of boch landeee 
—— ploughed, the ſurface unincumbered with — wil goſsbroom, 
white thorns, or other ſtrong beggary ; and which, from this circum- 

appear to ha ve been plougbed in former times. Such tracts have 


3% ATT left 
tor their old uſe of feeding ſheep; and as every farm of this ſort, it is 
ſuppoſed, muſt haye ſomie walk, they pitched upon thoſe ſtubborn; ones 
For it. This obſervation I have made eee 4 
1 ee enen r ob cc. iN HU th" 
(54 4t 49% 40) (3 $64 ZZ 114 FT4 
FFT which is 
Fully proved by their ſpontaneous productions for thorns; whins, Sc. &c. 
and in proportion to their ſize ener the fertility of the ſoil a very 
= one, * as n that a are en op moon. wh. the wage of 
ir 


« 4 28 * 


been carefully ſelected by our modern improvera, on account of the e- 


une année de repos. | Par conſequent, ſur trois, quatre ou cinq années, il y 
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their ſurface, and which require vaſt improvement, eould not throw 
out ſuch ſtrong vegetables- But the expence: 
farmers from attempting their culture: if they could afford the firſt ex · 
pence, there is great reaſon to think the ſuperior fertility of the foil 
would amply repay them; and when their labourers · were got into a 


ſtruments, they would be able to fix a price per acre for the work; and 
from that time the im ent of ſuch lands would be carried on with 
vigour, nothing deterring farmers from any attempt ſo much as uncertauin 

expences. Theſe obſervations are equally applicable to the method of 
paring and burning, or the more common one of ploughing in the turf, 
From the vaſt number of roots which are found, the former might pro- 
bably anſwer beſt, unleſs: firing was ſo ſcarce that they would be neceſ- 
fary for the farmer's kitchen: Some grounds I have ſeen ſo covered with 
rubbiſh, that the value of it for firing was infinitely more than the 


whole expence of clearing; and this is more 3 n caſe with 
32 N pen 1a ragged thorn een eee bh 


og Norfolk the-improvement-of>imeaking; 9 ned Aus j 
wk ene to a greater extent than in any other county of England. 

Perhaps the greater half of it has within theſe forty years been ſheep 
Walks, but now covered with exceeding fine crops of corn, &c. and 
2 ten times the rent it did before. It is true this county is pecu- 
fortunate in its veins of marle and clay; the ſpreading of which 
ee wolle, have been the principal means of the prodigious 
im 
ſued has been to marle the turf with from 50 to 80 loads per acre, and 
Plough it in ſometimes for winter corn, but generally for turnips; after 
che turnips barley; and with the barley, rye-graſs and clover, which they 
leave on dhe ground three years, and then dung it, or fold it and ſow win- 
ter corn. It is to be obſerved that the aceount given in the work entituled 
Les Element du Commerce, and quoted by M. de Boulainvilliers in his Les 
- Interts de la France mal entendus, contains many miſtakes; for inſtance, A 
une recolte de froment, ene eee eee 
quatre moĩſſons, au plus d' orge, d'avoine, de pois; apres leſquelles revient 


au a/toujours ume de perdue, nt . 


ſe maigrit. This ne diſgraceful to the huſbandry of Norfolk 
is all falſe; fo: far are the beſt farmers of that county from taking three 


i den. of cone eee NO OR WAITE eee 
75 2141 1 45 79 7 10 13 d 4 3967 nt aonmel 
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of clearing deters the 


regular and handy method of elearing with well contrived grabbing in- 


that county has experienced. The method generally pur- 
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than dne, e e and clover; nor is ſuch a thing 
as u fallow known; in general, turnips ſupply its place. A little fur- 
ther it is ſaid, 4 Quelq ues uns ſement un peu de trefle, ou de luzerne;. 
mais avec peu de profit, Etant obliges de donner du fourage à leurs. 
beſtiaux pendant Phyver.” There are two capital | miſtakes in this paſs 
ſage; there is not = ſprig of lucerne ſown. in the whole county by 
common farmers; and. their clover i is ſo far from being attended with 
little profit, that it is mixed with rye-graſs, and. Fatt: 
nearly ſu s their numerous flocks of ſheep with which they fold i 
9 ts, E Ia luzerne, la treſſe, le ſain- 
foin - ont - double -la quantite de fourages.” - A ſtrange aſſertion, 
e eEeInD e graſi is the only graſs ſown... And further 
Mee La luzerne eſt ſans contredit la plus avantageuſe de ces praities 
artificielles.” Not an acre ſown in the county. It is very plain from 
theſe. quotations, that there is MOAT 0 many eee there 
wr rv ee ooh 45:5 150 10100 


f | 


This ind ent of rein ts ae als av Nees heb an 
tainky been carried to a A eight, and the ſpirit of it exerted in a very 
noble manner: near half the county, as 1 obſerved before, is an im 
proved ſheep-walk, regularly incloſed with ditches and quick hedges, 
and ornamented with a vaſt number of plantations. Thoſe very traQts- 
of country which formerly yielded nothing but ſheep and rabbit food, 
are nom covered with as ant! crops” of corn as any in England; and+ 
in years which are not 1 dry, with finer crops than the richeſt 
and ſtrongeſt counties yield. © I know not a more pleaſing idea than 
what muſt occur on travelling h the weſtern parts of that county; 
to think what an alteration tillage has produced; to think of the vaſt 
number of people maintained, where formerly ſcaroe any were to be- 
found ; and of the flow of wealth this cultivation has poured” inte the: 
kingdom. from = a in being waſte,” was otics = auilance; I. 27 

* "had 
But at the ſame time that the publick 5 3 Go? nobly base 
private advantage has been immenſe: Many landlords, 2a this courſe- of 
bea advanced theig rents chirty, forty,” and fifty per 
cent. Some vaſtly more; the” infta e of Mr. "Marley of Bertha Is: 

Well Known, and bekeve juſtly — — above quoted; from 
180 to 800 J. another from 18 to 240 /. Nor do I believe that any eounty 
in England can produce ſo many inſtances of a great advance of" rents? 
Rs aan. oe Hee B of, Walks, and 
n e "yy wh 170 eee nent 
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een likewiſe- have reaped prodigious profit on theſe admirable: _ | 
improvements, and made larger fortunes by their agticulturt, than any. 
country I apprehend in the world can produce, * Weſt-Indies alone 
excepted. Twenty. and thouſand pounds are not at all uncommon; 
ſome few have made forty and fifty Slant, which in many other 
counties would appear incredible, but in this excites no ſurprize; , It ia 
not uncommon for a farmer to ſell from à thouſand to: fifteen hundred 
pounds worth of batley in one year, the product of one crop. Twelve 
| Hundred pounds worth of wheat has been ſold, and was only. the 'far= 
1 mers ſecond crop, barley the princi Theſe: inſtances wilt call 
2 0 to mind a muftitde of others, and ef the names quoted 
by the Author of the Tours, viz. Mr. Curtis of Sommerfeld, Mr. 
Mallet of Dunton, Mr. Glover of Creek, Mr. Car of Maſſingham, 
Meſſrs. Savaries of Cidderſtone, Mr. Barton : of- Rougham, . Mr. Ro- 
of Narford, and many others: Their names 0 be 
| '. "more celebrated in the annals of mankind. as good huſbandmen, than. 
1 thoſe of Alexander, Cæſar, or Frederick, as great generals. The one 


2 2 1 5 has fertilized once barren A meſes. | 
os gta as orien, REIN 


vhs #6 1560 


England, 9 — oe rr 
Whic Dam 2 9 
| — Wolde, Sc. &. that Have rich veins of marle, 


under them, and might be broken: up to as. great profit as <4, 
Norfolk have been: It is plain, F do not operate 
enough for V e if they did, ſuch tracts 2 not re- 


main waſte, fox ſo e e eee rabbits. or 
5 FC alone: 1 en encouragement ſhould therefore be ;gayen..to.. the 
* en into e en ; — encouragement would not be 


ye 
2 3 | 
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creaſe the moſt valuable of all cireulation, that which enlivens induſtry. 
Let any one tra veſ from Londom to Exeter, Nriſtol, Lancaſter, or Berwick, 
and take notice of the great quantities of land yet uncultivated z the 
ptoportion in Scotland and Ireland is greater till: A ſtateſman that ſhould 
turm theſe waſte tracts into arahle farms, would deſerve more from his 
country than if he was to conquer foreign provinces of a thouſand times 
their extent. 981! ebam bin a ie die ihn beg 0117. Gus Smut 
ne 1 en 9:0 ta ze but 134; tuck, 100 Lit wy . auth 20 EE 492111 
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inn en | Inching het Lands. $35 i "" 
15g fa ir- 1 * 10 8. 2 | | if fa, 
There are many reals & © land well tit but t not 
5 ch \ Does: improve- 
bich remzin open. Nor Bo 1 were in- | | 
at 20 60 beginning of . their, i ee Ap, to be 


| — 
255 firſt; for no ploughing. ; Manuxing, nor any. off nt. gener, ma- 
nagement can be made the moſt. of without this being firſt exech 


_ unleſs the farmer is at an Maga pence in FRAY 5 oo Year. In 
Ks . F ce ue an 1 
en in, Agric 
—— 4 45 Provement ec in ders 42 50 1 
 the'lame churſe. 0 [1 n 
He bn: * [ ws: 5 
e advan of wile ** Hare 1 8 8 
| 1 4 of, 12 dofing 100 3 nec of Culttentiag 1 fürm — N | 
nd by alt ts. be ſo peat, that it will exfily-enable! 
pers profit to by 856% "more A, he fotmer than for the latter. 


5 a 700 81 it 5 e E . reap, the utmoſt ad- 
of ens A boat”; al | Mes, . Act which ' no laſting 


ould he carfiet on. 14 enn! Ane A 
improv Fino 5 £6 HUT 019 1 4 Wa¹c-j̃ab Yiw bst mn 


En rata geg, g egg ib tee, ; 
| Ae i ry and er . chat. chat _they are ſuppoſed to admit of no improve- 155 
ment, e it is extremly Nele 7 ne t leaſt, _ 
hearing Won? is the proper en 


and ud bea real one; 
ani for this' r The rest fault of theſe lande b their xtreme dry- 
n Tate ſufficiently fo ig mise mortaf Wichg nB. tene is ts 
lie Lortect chis quality e Mück 36 cutting them imo Rank ie: 
Cures, and plantiäg the rows With fuck thrubs and tees „„ oil 
and hee are many that! do; and every here and there! Whalr „ 
8 ck e e e K | _ 
og Mann man an. Ann unh _ 31 
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has 'tegularly been an improve 
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not the niotiveL Mean, th eywonki:attratt.and. retain a Sroat;1 as 
ikke ait; andꝭ ſtagnate it like 1 countries, which art univerſall y damp 
and moſt: thus the ſoil which in common is blowh aver by a drying wind: 


for miles without interruption, and neceſſarily dries) up in a miaute the 


wetneſs' ef | rains," would always have a inoiſtatmoſphere hanging over it. 
FE have often remarked . that even a ſmall plantation on cheſe driving ſands 
meint to the; ſail araund-it. 1; For the very 


ſame reaſon that roads are laid open and expoſed to the ſun. and: winds 


theſe rad of country ſhould be ſhut up and Rr as cloſe as Poſfible. 
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N landlords are . poſſeſſed of ſuch ſoils, W an Fa 
amazin 7 00 in time, "From: inclofing them and planting ſome por 


is} 5 855 cangbr be g for the 'improve- ' 
dt operate Until the —— wete growÜm 
ini err iche Wind} this ho not be many years,. 
PE the + ot then be ohn. non. the eaſt further exxpence,. 
thtally'c 19 atid ſulficiently N thoſe crops Which are the 
moſt rk 0 the Oe TRE ones. ter ither Aatidlene or tenant! was. 
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22 it laſts, is taken into the account, it is lixewiſe the cheapeſt; The 
Norfolk improvements by this marle are the of once times; 
thoſe vaſt tracts of uncultixated lande Which have been 
and mentioned above, are chiefly improved by marle; and 0 501 | 
ly fertilized, that thoſe which. db now been done theſe fifty cats 12971 
good lands, bear fine crops of corn, and will be the better Earl of 
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anſwer the di ging and ſpreading; and this notion reſults from their 
it to uſed on fandy foils; from whence they con 
delle that It is — for their fields: But no manüre is better for the 
richeſt foils, or for thoſe of common goodneſs, from eight co fifteen (hil< 
Inge of rent; Suck larids are ſo uſed to dunging, that it dots not work 
che effeck of a new maanre, and maffe not only enriekes uch, but has 4 
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pe improvement by. means of og manure Cd 3 is 3 nin | 
the fertilizing. in general all the waſte lands in the three kingdoms ; 225 
this is yet a vaſt field of amelioration for the minds of millions to range in. 
The improvement by marle is not general in England, even where. there 
is plenty of that which is exceeding good, vaſt tracts of land remaining 
unploughed in which this manure abounds; and in Scotland and Ire 
* is found the greateſt plenty of it, but che uſe made of it extends 
only to a very few pots. It greatly behoves landlords Who are the 
owners of ; waſte ſoils. that can be ſo. improved, to be themſelves at the 
32 incloſng and marling them, and then le them to tenants 
who underſtand the cultivation, but have not a purſe for i mproving- 
| n whole. fortunes were large enough for. ſuch a noble works. 
ul fink il the beſt way of diſpoſing of their money, and that Which 
returned by far the higheſt intereſt. But to fee a man of large fortune 
tracts of uncultivated land covering poſſibly whole veins of 

marle, and none of it indoſed; manured, and formed into new farms,. 
is one of the moſt wretched ſpectacles the world affords, and rendered 
peculiarly melancholy when we reflect that poſhbly as. much money is: 
Raked by him on a card, or ventured on a horſe-race, as N fertilize 
and prog FIery waſte acre on his eſtate. 


hn kunft of improving waſte. lands 1 ef uch infinite l 
ebnſequence' as highly w deſerve more than common favour from the: 
croww itſelf: Some ſcheme of attention might poſſibly be fallen upon 
Which would be attended with great effects. Kings and princes. cannot 
be too ſenſible of the great i of encouraging agriculture among: 
their ſubjects; few of them know, or can conceive the extent of the on- 

fſiquences of/ ſachs conduct; a Conſtantine IV. or an Henry the Great,, 
are as . 1 
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| kindred: acres of land which was waſte before fuck-i ent. /Knthis) 
older there might be three-or four different claſſes, the loweſt to copliit- 
of thoſe who cultivated, as above, 200 acres, and the * | 
Improved: greater quantities, and all to rank The ſbye- 
himfelf mould wear the enſigns of the order, SW it "might be: 
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uleleſs, compared with ſuch an one as I have mentioned; and the ori- 
| al of the batohets ſo mean as to caft n reflection on the very title: 
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Beſides fomething bf tis natute, it would be of MPs conſequeuce 
| 661. the ſoveteign to give attention 70 the practice af agtieulture, by 
letting it be publickly- Known that no perſon Whatever ſhould cultivate 
waſte lands, that is, form a complete farm on ſuch, without meeting 
with ſome mark of royal favour; Suppoſe, for inſtance, à monarch | 
was publickly to give notice, that it was his will all perſons. forming ſuch 
new farms ſhould tranſmit” 4% bm & plan of the — 4 before improve- 
ment, and another of them after: it, with a ſketch of the building, 

incloſing, and manuring; that he mij ht Rave a perfect knowledge of 
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marle; the expence| of manuring an acre of land with it is Very high, 
ſeidond being done effectually under five „This ben ig of much 
the ſame nature as that which the farmers uſe in the Ile of Wighr; and 
is berter than that of Dorſetſhire, 


are ſeldom met with from it but it is nevertheleſs highly 
| The moſt perfect way of uſing. it I ever remarked, is in Ex, and like 
wiſe in the! Nba actiood d Ipſwich i Suffolk; the mixivg it, 5 6 8 # 
theit dung, forming layers of ech, and turtiläg it oxet nge dr tices: = 
| but a'yot better method I obſerved once, which: was to ſpread the chalk. 
in tlie foddering yard 18 inches or two feet deep. 'before winter, and. 
fodder all the cattie/of: the farm all winter upon it; in the ſpring it was 
10 Lp 1 ether, ready to carry: pi tn the land wed far. 
no uring is * ne ticheſt of.) 
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Chalk is commonly uſed on much better lands than thoſe Which hae 
been ſo vaſtly improved by marle, and | conſequently ſuch ſtriking effects . 
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by in r and Devonſhire than in other part of England. 
A Arbe of 'Cambridgethire- and Lincolihire it is cominon to 
no 1 reeds, n the burning the 
f a/very different e reaſon 'this practice, even 
in thoſe two counties; does not flouriſh; at preſent as much! as formerly, Us 
owing in ſome menſure 10 f perpetuity-of former burnings ; for er 
| |ſorerdd, che ſoil will not be covered with ſo thick 'a turf, or filled with 
/ fach-ſirong-roots a&/at/firſt j; and another reuſon is the abuſe of the prac- 
tice by thoſe) farmers 'who are peculiarly wedded to the cuſtom, in burg 
dag to often, which las Occafionéd heir being teſtrained from it hy 
many la 3 but! performed wich judgment eee Ache an 
exeellent method of leg lend, and the beſt of all for breaking up 
uncultivated ſoils.” It ſhines Wink rituftre in che Marquis de Tour- 
- billi*s' Memos eee who proved its in à vaſt 
number of 1 In Corttwal' 500 buſhels 6f-athes ms | 
_ ſonetimes- gained From u ſingle nere; and the cortimen” expance of 
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This huſbandry, ig totally unknoyn Ang rn counties of | 
gland; in Norfolk a mary who was: te parę and, burn an gold ſheep 
walk would be thought. madg/jand.. yet: the {oil is in, many places the 
ſame; and likewiſe anſevers very exaQly Ad, M. de Tourbillis, deſcription 


of thoſe parts of his eſtates which he improved in ſo wonderful a man- 
ner by it. 
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' ſhire and Lincolnſhire; 3,1 n Which aol counties near” 9 885 acres, have 
been converted from a orally 12 0 and pernicious ſoil, intö 4 mot prö- 
Ftable one. Indeed, this branch der . has of 
been proſecuted. un jv ſuccefs Pg 1 05 "The 9 5 
of it muſt be allowed ot by 'evety of. the, 0 5 CY 
pernicious waters 18 "ot 289 ap: gs laturt᷑ | 
' ſecurely banked in, letts for 4 cat. tent. 
of the meaſure is clearly formed by all th e e 
in tlie fens, but in 85 method of 'dbib e t 
reached perfectioh; and i 4 Very diſe 
have ſo vaſt a work as a de able fen ind 


which yet ſometimes happens, and has done of late — often. 


No bank is ſecure that is not well platted; with proper ſhrubs ; thoſe 
whoſe roots are peculiarly matting, and a- agree with the ſoil of 
Fchichiit is compoſed. Id plant any qthers buld be an abſolutely uſe- 
leſs expence. ; Had thoſe very banks which, of late cars have given Way, 
been planted with ſuch , ſlirubs, and at à proper time, ſo. that their roots 
l have penetrated deep; the misfortunes ariſing from the floods 
would have been. avoided; the banks would neyer have broke. ; A bank 
ſhould be thrown up one year, and perhaps two, befqre it, is planted, 
that the ſourneſs of the ſoil may be corrected by the viciſſitudes of the 
- weather zuſuch a ſweetening is neceſſary to anſure; an vigorous growth; 
and the tops of all the ꝓlants ſhould be kept le een pretty often: 
might be allowed to kiſe to height enough for the cutting to he of 
Seat value, were it not for the additional unhealthineſe of che coup 
y., which Would infallibly enſue... For the very contracy reaſon that I 
ad viſed the encioſi dry ande, ,yret-lands are to be left pen; the ation 
f the gvinds and; fun; ig to drying for but nothing can betoo | 
.drgipgefor the latter: I fen, be it of gv uch extent, ſhould be as open 
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. alder, willow, and ſallow trees, 


rees,:rby! which means the air, is ſtagnated as 
Well as the water, nau this ꝓlantin the country as unvoleſome- 


a the Waters. Bur tiidb rea ſon: the: plantations on- the banks ſhould 
kept trimmed dow muas low as was content with their practice, 
allo davities whieh their grau thꝭ might occaſon in the bhnks, kept 
up with earth, and the whole conſtantly ſown with rye-graſa, e Mat- 
ting roots of which luxuriant weed would bind the ſurface in a wonder- 
Mlanganer.'; mom doin glich : bo anvmovougent on i o 
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ing bags is the grbat imptavementi in the ꝓreſent Iriſh Huſ⸗ 
bad: 04 din of prodigiuus ta/ that kingdom, which 
ſo much with them Their bogs when drained: are extremely 
| fertile and! as\thatriflandrigſo impalitickiy: managed as to render hemp 
und fla profitable crops with the more common ones, their 
drained bogs are ell adapted to produce choſt vegetables g hops would 
like wiſe: thrire greatly in them; noris: rop more valuable on them 
chan that of cabbages for fatting cattle; M. de Tourbilli's growing thirty- 
ſeven pounds worth on — 2 wrote ihmore 
Fertile r e _ 8 they wa very 
Perfectly urained grain. ropa dt vn Cam- 
beilgechire tens, caled mee re — N 108 264 h 
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8 There is another ſpecies of draining which is highly deſervidg a 
mention, though not marked with ſuch ſtriking effects as that of bogs 
and fens; which is that of ]mmmon wet land doch paſture and arable. 
The uſual huſbandry of ſuch ſvils is to throw them up in ridges, and cut 
ith à plough what is called water thoroughs; but the true method of 
draining them is not by means of open drains, but covered ones, which = 
is much practiſed ii Eſſex and Suffolk. The method is, firſt to diſcover 
de fall or flope of the field, if it has any, that the drains may be łüt 
Wr if the ſurface is level, the depth then varies, that tha the water 
e Gs 'They dig chem fromm 22 to 32 inches 
Wa 12, IA, or 16 wide 4 top⸗ and 4. Fr op they, in lay in ſtones. 
ite free from dirt or gravel to the depth of o oches ot a foot, chen 
4 at all taggot wood ꝗ or 5 more, then g: layer'of ſtraw, and laſtly fill it 
up with” 


| making t 


rt of 'the mould dug ga ate" mot perfect way of 


em. They frequently. do,themy with wood and ſtraw. without 
Sw alone, which it is faid 


will laſt many years; which, if ame: kan de owing to the earth form- 
ing an arch * F the ſttuw is nnd ede Tue great etemy to all 
| thele drains. is the mole; if he mates hus way, accidentally through them, 
9 t is twenty "to one but he ſtops the current of the water, and this cir- 
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„% POT DSRATE en 
8 curaſtance it © ſtrong: reamee dor u as mung aner dt — pob 
: ſible, that in n others may remain to carry off the 

5 expence of making them is for the labour fram 24. to. A. 


Prices of the materials vary in different countries ::In a 
; y foil but little, and in a wood land tract huſhes are no very 
t | great expence: I believe upon an average the whole expence 18 about 
0 64, __ rog- if FS wv 0% nere Softer ads inf ff gt Hur 
| = 11 8881191 wy Ut blocs bop uin ibid re: 10 8100 © 1213 


Thee „ . W HAIG foils, which from their wetneſs 
ſappointed the huſbandmen's ex tions, are converted at once into - 
w, ſound, and beneficial lands Without this operation no ma- 
nures yield any return when upon ſuch fields; the excels of, the 
| ehe ſalt and nitrous particles, but after 
ta and yields a return incredible toithaſe/who 
have many times” viewed in different 
| of very little value, which; when dramed | 
arches withdawny — be worth three times the rent: But the misfor- 
tune in theſe caſes is, chat farmers who have not been uſed to any prac- 
| | i S flees, naryirg aro 


— 2 Practise, through 2 
reign,. 

ao ee e, eee HA BAS in Tons 7 ane 

Iii tie e . N - $3} Pi e Mt hers 

5 1 ba i pe er dt ottdy 01 DC ehot EST TYE Ae t 1 ach 
d i intention of dhe Gil plough deſerves, beyond = douht, to be 
noted amongft the printipal of modern ones d. | The idea had 


14 b 


neee 
ein enen 


great merit, although the uſt hitherto made of it has been but 
G ee ek he G ex in ne 


* "After all podible reſearches Gaps the Author” of che A „ ae 1 Bad iu di- 
Geule to deter 77 7 what nation claims the credit of invent! _—_ drill pl gy It i ger- 
tain that Lord Sandwich is miſtaken in ſay ing that N a invented it ; he was the 
firſt Spaniard chat learned to manage it from an Auſtrian engineer, about the year 1660. 


| How long therefore the Auſtrians were in poſſaſion of this ſeorer before parted it to 

5 (th Spaniards, is a circumſtance not eaſy to be aſcertained, Thus much; may be depended 
that Hartlib mentions a drill plough by name, nine years before che N re fon j 
of F Welt Setnbrador : See Legacy, p- 10 e knew k, . apd pA 5 rp # 
obptiba, Towbi; and Hide ed ur zee d e Anse 1654 Te 720 | 
= bee e Fatt 5 the N have ' eren . of Fal * 
but, in obability, for many n exact m ane is 
| 2 ways 2 Pan was ſent the 1 keeper of the ſeals in 1 5 e e Adee die 

"ot pine of, been Kerr en amend. a 1955 an e 
3 1 | 4 W. ; © FOO WES: 441% #4. - A , 1 * Gat 


Nit bes , - | 8 * 


8 
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Sin W. An en © . 


n ed at rendering their n 
univeiſal for ſdwiag any number of rowe, and at any depths, and va- 
eee eee eee to conſiſt of ſo many parts, 
— nn tans hs notes ones) that no care or attention is ſuf- 
actidents; and this has been the 
caſe with all from Worlage's to Mr. Randal's. I am ſtrengly perſuaded: 
that no drill plough will ever prove uſeful in common practice, that ſows 
above one kind of ſeed at the ſame time, or that cuts drills at various 
diſtances, or that ſowvat differcntdepths. I know of none hitherto invented 
ſaſkiciently ſtrong and firm in all its to prevent numerous repairs. 
But with the common farmers all implements ſhould. be ſo firmly made, 
and the parts ſu ſtrongly fixed: together, with no alterations neceſſary for 
Various works, as to bear ſuch rough uſage, as ploughs, harrows, | rollers, 
Seel Sc. and a drill to ſow. at the ſame diſtances, and e be 
W. e eee eee a. Gaui - ite ie 
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Th panciptes upon which this . 
conſonant to che ideas of huſbandmen in all ages and countries; 
For there'is 10 other method of deſtroying weeds, nor can tha 


old method be ſo conducted ee eee v rell 
nga te 5 
J —— — — tows Cf 89 1 * 311 16 


That this me! bod has not foutlthed and änlwered upon experience in 
FA manner its advocates have expected, muſt be attributed to the 
ploughs hitherto invented, being of ſuch a gimcrack make, and ſo im- 
perfect, that fair play could in nd cafe be entirely given it. Whatever 
the if the inſtruments are not perfect the practice will be 

incomplete. t muſt however be allowed that much more care, atten- 
a tion, and expence, are neceſſary i in the new than the old method. And 
this excels may extend fo far, that the produce will not pay à return: 
In many inſtances. this FR has been the i in others ſucceſs has 
W the e in it. | ; | | 


© *. 


As whe preſent fate of the drill Nase I wich it was in my power 
* to lay before the reader every. trial in he kingdom; were it in my 
power, I fear the liſt would Id make but a poor figure : However, the fol- 
_ Jowibg Sketch; will give ja, e, of choſe n neh are 
Meer ere any ie. 
008; Ab 6th) bu: beg 9; a my e 
64 Sir D. Legard's in Yorkſhire are wo ſatisf | The 8 
„ ticular vill ina few words give.the reſult. of thaw. e 
| N. ; 5 T4 t, 


as à full regiſter of all the expences 


e route Es Ars — 


light, ery dry, but a. gad hazel-mould-and pretty rich- The: reſult 
of an experiment on barley, as a compariſon between, the two mathade, 
my enn produce, it unten cad arms me t l b wir 
ALT: 1 Gf Mee e UE ett 28513 ber r Neis B. P.. 
Nest ene of one acre in the old met ol — Gait 
Ditto ſown in equally diſtant rotes with the drill plou 6 O 2 
Ditto ditto horſe-hoed Are n,ů Y dg 00-3243 
vi 1x3 1 $3175 a9 12118 6 5m 0216) 213 1 bst 26 nin 200 IOC 
This, as fo produce, is determinate on the above-deſcribed: but, - 
each method is not i it 
proves not which is the moſt beneficial — Another ſet of experi- 
ments e ee eee de ſeven. aeres, the reſult of which. 
Was as follows: gan ein (ago! Sort a0 n 65 n noi 
. at %% „n 42 he $: 43; Mad i 9111 28 * i 01 i: ths 34 Q. B. Po, 
acres of oats drilled, which youu Per acre 5 TIEN: 
5 ditto barley ditto  — — — 2 
4 ditto wheat ditto n ian — = wy 
g-untto. barley Gatto; [4 4 PO mea fog From on 10 S TT EY 
& ditta Wheat die- . e 154i order $4 I; 


8 ditto barley ditto, ad — er ap 19 re. e, 

4 ditto turnips, value 6. "7 bo: devil bo 

3 ditto barley ditto — — —— 99 

7 ditto ditto ditto 555 Is n 5 * U 75 Wan n 7 4 py 2 1 0 

9 wheat dittoo - — — N 1 2 
Am Nee 8977 7} * * „ 2117 

it P*: 17 edgroiq 

Een, theſe, x ta ace he exp ments e e 

| "It zu Namen * * {A i 
42 ditto barley ditto | z — = ESE 2g 
:4 ditto wheat ditto. 75 r F 2 — OE 1 3 
$53 TEST 8 ier, } 2e 4 4 

14 NY ditto 8 4. e ö N 1 "ot ö nz 23 18. 

&:; A #4% 1 5 

8 The mean quantities per arte ot a theſe crops * Wor Ys wal 

44 x#46.3--4-4 x 19k 241 7 
Of n _ 5 5 — TIN 3 0 


Of barley” "lo 2 n — — Fg 12A x 
Of wheat 2 T7 — eee —.— . att. 0 T* 
_ „ U | can nng 
11 is to be remarkbd that wheat" i is a crop which! t a well.drilled 
e; horſe-hoed as either barley or oats; we muſt not therefore attribute 
the poorneſs of the op to the method of culture, but to the oil, the 
real nature of which it is difficult to gain à knowledge of, for it is called 
in general. a — Ran e 


Y X NY * k z | 
. * : ; 43. 1 0 F i 
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as never to have let for more chan one ſhilling per acre. From whence 

L-conelude;the foil. of theſe experiments varies, which ſhows the necef- 
ſity of minuting the nature of the ſoil of carh experiment. The -. 
Aduce of heat is very trifling, but that of the harley and Hats very * 
conſiderable ; 5s doohtful whether; the old 8 1 would my 
- equally; valuable ones on ſuch a ſoil, but then as no real compariſon w 


- experimentally made, we know not this matter, and had the compar n 2 
been made without the moon MICE * ſhould een have ; 
remained in er e geen te Ante 
neee 

28 The ſame g — la a hi. experiments on drilled, da a e 
—— G W.. ** K 2 Ay A war 
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Aud be values mem as. 1. x0. the 11 tons. The 8 is 19 
"tors 3 büt unfertutiately he does not mention whether he weighed the 
apple > nleke;cor:both apple and leaves: But I know by experience that 

in ſome parts of the kingdom the price of 1 I. 105; for 11 tons would 

be very high, à common acre frequently producing 20 and 25 tons only 


of apples, Enn __ nnen between $6 and 
40. 1 Hö n 1603 ten ches en 15 hh 
ver S eat ts 413 auen 7 


An acre' nee 3 1 which; is very — 
Pl 5 » the beſt of all chis cultivator s horſe-hoed ape „ 
Winde doch I base ot wife gud won 21 Ait x 


on The: — inthe del huſbandry which « occur 0 me are 


f 13 * ito no 3s 20 k 8 4; 320 5 77 ty > 7% 3 me) * D $ 
2 . * "<> {f? — A To — DDr 
„new method, 22 IT: wt * * ON 
'S 4 KAAN. 13 4 ay 
Old Ebene 75 3 len | a 
e ebe ert than.th adm method, by, — 
-nox Id 0 170 31 1121 3 . wit: Ht hid -. 2 


Wok, Tha F 4 theſe ie particiitars from ot 25954, Vol ti ati? 17 
eim 225 *Baktt's repbre to the Hublin Society,: his meaſute of land is the Ie! <4 
that of corn by the barrel, ſtone, and pound; but I have reduced _— = FIRE common Eng- 
te OO Trey barley REN A oz | 


* — 
—_ 
—— 
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7 "There ai are ſome odd fractions which I have omitted; and which would 
have reduced this 1 buſhel and 4 pecks ſomething lower, but us 4 flight 
difference is immateriab, I was not ſo fohcitous about abſolute accuracy; 

and eſpecially 4s this experiment is by no means concluſive, the ex- 
| | pPences being omitted for though Mr. Baker does ſum up in an 
| FRY fect and general manner the e 


xpences, yet it is evidently from hit idea. 
in general, and not really minuted upon each orop. He reported to che 
Dublin Society at the cog n. following reſult of à comparative 
experiment on turnips: 7 1212 a ran 362 Ie RAGE. * , 
. USER 92 00% Nee e, . 
An acre of drilled, fare meaſure, weighed au 29 * 25 
Ditto old method — — — Nee 27 11 Laing. - 
SBI 9311 FE 3: — —-—t 
New method ſuperior by | | e — 2 8 » 11 
4 W tano tens ene ene 181 
The rows-of these drilled turnips were „ ieder The ane 
 objettion which lies againſt nine experiments out of ten has Force. Aike- .. 
wiſe in this, for the expences are given in à very imperfect: manner? 
it appears however that the old method was the moſt exp. but 
- then the turnips were thinned by hand, and weeded re 
which is ſuch a way of going to work, that in turnip countries 
would laugh at it. But notwithſtanding theſe eircumſtances the new 
n 8 ae ee g FRY pig enen 1007 hab 4 - 7 ih £ 
f | 421] N Jt 1 1 10 1 * 
Now I am mentioning the new 88 in Ireland I Would 3 
chat it ſeems to be practiſed there by Bellingham Boyle Eſqʒ of Rath 
fFlrlarnam near Dublin: All the account I tan meet With af hi ccpeti- 
ments, is contiined in the following paſſage from the Nas an Huſbandry, 
p. gr, * Thiat exolttedt frafburidhmuin, from. 1616.:ot-near à peck of wheat 
ſown, reaped about 50 buſhels of grain; Which crop may be computed 
to have made a return of near two hundred for one; on Which 
5 © account, the firſt premium was adjudged to him by the Dublin 
bs. Nov. 18, 1763 Is js mms 6 Agatha this was performed upon 
. the principles of the NEW HUSBANDRY, _ 
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il e 
Tue next F of the 9 method is Mer: Jo « Willy: "of  Sourh 
8 Pertherton ; the ſubſtance of his account is this: He tried i in owing 
wheat for ſome years, but with ill ſucceſs, and left it off; but he con- 
tinued it for turnips and beans, His minutes prove nothing, for his ex- 
rr ern indekaige 3 he grows i 1 feet around Aud believes 


: Denen 


Fs » . — 2 *. 
' = #\ þ TS Ar 451 1 yy & $652) Is 1% 44 
- g 47 © 4 "v4 Tp „ » 
WAH Muſeum Ryan, Nl v. im e Hal #109 201001 Le tuiees LK * 
! | | he 
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he has un 

tainty, tex a xegiſter of expences, no ſuch thing is be Vo 

| Prat Nin mot SH Na ior +4}, nie- Ai nw nat 4 (IF 
noon Sip do z bers“ oft +); Aon 2:14: © 4:21 * 

"Mev Randy e York, applied.;ithe handry Jo, the <3 
- turnips, but all the minutes I — 5 1 


works. amount 


nothing more chan fi the fipeſt) turnips, ever ſeen in ,Yorkſhire, by al! 
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accounts were grown in rows 3 feet aſunder f.“ 1 


E © © #3 2 
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having cultivated other vegetables, particularly potatoes, in tha 
nt denen ng OPS Aſt r ho ances tr 107. 
180 ee of Arts gave d Seid müde yet 1766 bo the Rev. 
5585 H. Lo of Aikton near .Carlile, 3 accqunt of Flynn 
e nan D. 1 5 tt 15 e! ar oö a2 ir £4) 4 
cha tore de ch. of thoſe thoſe gentiem dene that Kaye practifed the new 
uh 52 5 mn lit © FAG + Ep entally either 
Vor againlt it. The trials t ve been made. of it ar e_extretnely 
"few, e all that have been Þ 
manner, that but little determmate obige is to be collected from the 
inſtances the produce, hat are in any the 
a carp From whe vhs muſt off corcide, chr ti brated Hence 
41 ; tice * 1 0 Yer ww} | 11 in een 45 . 9 254 5495 
me Gultvation of New egetobls, C's. 
4 e to g e i tide to all not ' univerſally 1 
ä ee e e 
1 e * 
| I. „ _— : Fer $. / 0 <raq——s 4 | 23 45h 3.52 
9 05 at Few! Try graſſes this i is the Fa in Eogland: ( ſpeak 


Ws. "of the common ſpecies called the red and W * has RO its 
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©) | Prot ou, xd \ Dr, Templemaa, mene „ 
1 294. AT 21:9? T5 $33 ts 
0 dee of « ub furrewplogh, Tod. IN pgs ha 


—2 aha 7 5 bers add that it is as little known in France. All the famou a e in the 
© Culture des Terres Het are manifeſtly partial; nor are the expences any where accurately in 
Which n N 3 2h is enough abſolutely _ 


| 1 very ſeldom mentioned at all. 
a deſoy the author ov 3 "a1 88 1355 


a, * 


37 - 
the. eld way. But:as 4 5 1 * = 
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culture of 


are minuted in ſo, b a 
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through "moſt ro bf mat kisgdbm / but ls nor et been able to 
5 bog hot pres 'of b de es, nor is it by any means 
well known in Scotland, 52 And Tang from Mr. Maxwell's eurneſt 


recommendations of it hend it to be quite unknown 
th Mi e 4 U e — 
e eee 4 nl of it Prerbe f ine in bis %; 


wherein ie fays 
e Very general "iſe, but "tHeteih the müft be under- 
land. * ir 4 . 8 


eau een 
log {+ [1841241318 4 0 Giger 14 byt ov rttrro Dat pot: 


But the Maes of the plkiit WTO? A ctop With b fre-. 
quently of ſu value to Aae. a an a 9955 nearly equal, 


hie = the ame time that ates the ! 
for en eat, requires hd other 1 ha teh Aude which" 


of prodigious conſequence, is the - and ffn of . 


cker in their gro ver, but 
ir oh taco 
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5 ne LEE; My We a 
a 1 4 75 
"Into 5 805 fuſe do of 4 TEST 
ſeed, V5 Wort 
| ; 4 of 1 4. 
12 horſes at 15. 64, *  — 5 8 0 
12 Cows at 2ů122. wwe | —— 92 3 40 
- 1J0.0XCnN at 227. — hy 9 
WM deſlers Nee or anreden 44 ite rg Fe 2 —— ͤ 2 8 0 
10e nl 45 ore 00G l ee! tc Dao ; & 
o ho | 
ab vx gas ſaved it for ſeed ; ut th 0 nly ſpecficaion of the quanciey i that me . p 


erefore ſuppoſe it (as the-field-vertainty x, 


crop was 24 Wagon loads 3 Tiſha? 


Was a very g bes 11mg ing © above the medium, or 5 buſhels per acre, 
at 25 4. 4 — n — 'Y i _ D © 
bene dung fem, 5 — _ _ 5 2 © 


1 200. . 14 „eite Mn ni Vn! SOR 9 21 1 118 15 18 31 1 . 

hes e $197! an 25 1 uf} 916 0 ety th Nas el N 7 15 0 

a 's Ann e vii Huli „1 A510 „ I 36 boanna mablel ve 2 
9 1G 4. od. per acre. * ö «(5:5 t5 Wiiotbus 265 YC 43 G! 
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; Scr. N. au 6 RAT br vm By i; e 
Th ey have neglected common matters (which are generally the wil uſe= 
ful) too much. The publick wants to be certain of the profit of a crop 
of Clover, and the degree of variation between a crop of wheat after 
clover: and after a fallow: H it is clear that in ſuch and ſueh ſoils wheat 
Ads as well from a oven day as from fallow, it is of prodigious, con- 
nende to the nation that —— ſuch circumſtances) / wheat ſhould 
be, e ee I is very (extraordinary that none of 
vritert tell us from What is che proſit of a 
e clover on clay, loam; &. Sc. If any one would know, fut 
inſtanee, what he is to expect from à field of covet; Where is he pul | 
725 bis knowledge My land is a heavy: loam, ſays a farmer lets for 
5. an acre;' more inchinable to a moiſt brick earth than any other ſail, 
8 45 my neighbours ſow gentlemen wha write/of agri- 
culture, tell me, not only whether fhall ſucceed, but what trag I may on 
an avefuge expect, if I ſow my dlorer with barley after a fallow 2 
What bend can e ſuppoſe the foil any: you plate 


N 71 — 4 1190 Rath e12 02 0 PS; nt 2 1 
Clover i und to be good food for horſes and 
fineſt for hog 


s, and very 2 oxen, and heifers. rf 
however remark that the uſbandry' Ae e three quarters 


on it, is known 1 part land: In | 
parts Mp Wo them into it in pms top "there Fur 5 | 
never take them out un ine "Nothing makes them SOOT 
nor does ove by Wy man, Wi, to greater e Ae 


Mz „ Fre 
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in thole parts of theſe iſlands wy ray ale. 
7 555 gt 2 


denen. * are 8 of cultivating: it, thou 5 
g. 51 t venwmre, MN an grog. 39 e 
turnips, ns, or a fallow. 25 Hl make their foul as fine for its re- 
ception as poſſible; if they ſow their a. corn on one earth in land which 
is not in remarkable. N to . glgyer with it. Thirdh, 
Not to ſow it with Fler paſſe over. 1 


which aging, any mage. re | Bong om a ye 8 caſon will he 
avoided ;/.1 have known barley almoſt NWA by the. RY fe. the 
dover among. TLIT +, Jn 9 wy 4c 141 i x ets , I e 40 a 
SY | 1 1. 10 F II. nebel. n 1 5 N J 671 M4 *} | 
-2 flott i git An! ix} 36 ounlifs lz ii i242; d. 09, ee er at. 
This graſd * every reſpect inferior to cloyer, ex i nouriſh . 


ment; indeed 1 believe dhe quality. of 55 is ſuperior 3 in being ſweeter 
food, but as to quantity and Jy e can be no com- 


pariſon between them. Trefoue ucceeds ad. on Liner fil than clover 
alf6s, | | 
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x 1 { 1h Vo Nie TK Att ©» H:=Rye-Grafr Wild. *:;. 30 4 {f om 6 7 lit 
SEO NY Hh een emen olg 2 his ewas e 

- Oonetilly mixed with both the preceding: It hash :great: W 
valuable properties, which render it of no ihdonſiderable uſe to the fart 

1 mer. It thrives (I believe without any exceptions) om all ſorts uf ils: 1 

. have ſeen fine erops of it on exceeding light lande, and very;iwet clays: 

All the Norfolk Farmers. ſow it mixed with: clovyer on theit 
- and it is mother counties commonly fowed in wet: lands. 

; It yields 9 the greatoſt bürthen on the latter, takes a 

: of the ground inta.very ſhort time, and Kills every weed{the land. i 

is ſubject to: 1 have found it of great uſe in deſtroying couch and black 

aſs. Nor in it dehnte in i culture, for it will (thrive: well though. 

fown would} yield no cloter. At uſt, however, 
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tds contrarys! it erhaufuft Be ttt buys ann meer 
. Gb porch hone than on poor land. 
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two ao half, and "wy totis of ha hay the ou _ ep paß 
that did not let for abo h a Pe, which, in ſuch, 1s ne 
Wha © Their irbiprovet 7 5 tile 1- ypprehetidi can make 
turn to To great count. Seinfoin kh ves Vigotoully on — 
are not wet; fand, "gravel; ànd dry 8 1 Bar Sf clay” e e (ans 208 
deftroy it. R.. Nhe * 0 0 ein 
on 2 . 40 U A 8555 ch Nn 1¹ hawk ALL TY} 7 
arts of the king 0 EE is very little fown;" whielv is 
5 hers pe i 3s date few, farts,” Er hre Wen 
8 ing e quan 1 e e ir pe den every Where In Glou- 
| cefterſhire, O 15 HA they Und the advantages 
_ of it, and uſe it ee and in Kent ages aſk ROTH 
fow it more than any gue graſs. W ir 455 d 15 
„ hy greatly to be regretted that the culture of inan 1 not ex- 
FTeycded io many paris ok theſe illands where it 18 fearcely known; it 
"wolf prore a much e benefit to — ef feveral _ 
could * ATP edu 
4 thay an oft 7 e It! oy 9 WR * 1 elt (194190! GOL hi] 
| The 
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teh 
T | ph. ee the broad-caſt dy 

and 7 has made many y re e 
Which prove that the method 'is likewiſe upon his land Hm F190 w 
nn 8 8 K frag 1 N p 141290 in n er $14; 2555 Ii OY 
I ſhould not omit” tematking that few of thoſe gentlemen who have 
amuſed themſelves with experimental agrieulturep have made any variety 
A trials upotr this plant; and yet" its . excellence is ſuch as 
Hart induced them tb av gien it great attention Mr. Tull under- 

N66 its calture better "than any 
but kitle preciſe and determinate Knowledge of it is to be. gained 


9 


from hie (writings | any more than from Sir | Digby Legard's. The 


Aubert 177 Hey vn Huſbandry ſays, ir Mes che fame; foil, expoſure, 
and.cul as Tncertic; ind the experitnents upon it in the Cuſture des 
Te juſtify the ae ffertion — yo; urns com- 
parative experiments,” the difference” of cu it in the common 
| d-caſt, and in the drill methods and the rows in the lattet to be at 
| various diſtances, and likewiſe in the tranſplanting way, in the ſame 
manner as 1 m ee, ſuch experiments would be 
F e te FOWL or Hog eee en ie ++ 
mom whe eln ag] enk hs 0 my Ati 


1 bs | y +, + .# 
| 3 F WW $5 1 


1 mer is ſome ee 1 this by prinee & all. artificial es. 
grows quicker than any; yields as much in quantity as. anys-is of all 

this imo. nouriſhing; and Jo ü 

CAT they are but few | in compariſon. with its excellencies. It 


pi wo *%*\ 


muſt however che, allowed that it is of all the moſt delicate, and re- 


quires the moſt attentive cultyre nor will 1 thrive "yy, ack on r 
N Eds yon 07 ee 2 49. 5 W Urte ans” 35 148. 17 % i 
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M.. Harte, Canon of Windſor, ſtands foremoſt: He cultivated lucerne in 
this manner during ſeveral years, and regiſtered his experiments with 
ſuch accuracy, that they Fri the moſt determinate apap of any hitherto 
DOOR: l reſult, 1 few ee was er 18 as _ 171 
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one chat has ſuccreded him; and yet 


as long, if not longer, than any, As to 
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He ſowed the lucerne in iner Penh een eee. 
mrabſplaned. them in rows 3 feet 4 inches aſunder, and the, plants 1; font 
in the rows Thie ſoil was a leam on a chalky bottam, and a, marly 


oy At was cut annually: 3 or 6: times The expenem ihe firſt year 


J. 12 4. afterwards — grows in bd year 10 0 12 feet high 
pſi acre will keep two coach horſes 5 months, and fatten à ſmall 
heifer beftdes———It will yield 51; per acre, annually, clear Profit It 
is ſix or ſeven weeks — 09s than — broad clover, or winter vetches 
— An Acre ſeeded will, be worth about 71.—1 have omitted 


ner, and nothing omitted: The reader may eaſily n N e 

bene an well eee n R my 
3 1515.1 4$Q: #1 | 

| Nene of the other eultivators. of lucerne: in this. meth ante 

their 25 


ts, ſo that it is very difficult to Logs. 


appears that Bellingham Boyle Eſq. in Ireland, Chriſto 
Eſq; of Clapham Common in Surry, Peter Neweombe Eiq;. of Su 
in Suffolk, and Crockat Eſq; of Luxborough in Effex, have each 


chem tried it. Mr. Baldwin's ſoil is a fandy loam. upon 2 tag 
rows two feet aſunder and an acre. Will e n a horſes, and 
one beaſt that eats juſt half as much as a horky the, ſummer, or 
from May to Michaelmas. The en 
not knowun. 


— 


10 the drillitig eden FO ac OTA Sende r Wilen rapid Is: ” 
clay cut four and frve times 


Cannon Hill Silt, 3 acres on a ſtrong 

very year] ree acres maint 
we % in Suffolk conſiſted of one acre. on a gravelly 
feet aſunder, and maintains two 
topher Baldwiri's 'Efq; abovementioned; the ſoll, culture; and! 
the ſame as his tranſp anted. — Mr. Johnſton. of ford in Eſſex has 1 
acre, but no'exatr reſult of it is found. Theſe are the principal ones 
hitherto publiſhed, and, like the” Mn, 80 that this vegetable | 


. five horſes five' months. Mr. 
loam-4h& rows: 2 


is of een! 1117 irnportance. | 95 * 1s * ug“ 1 £3: Att | e pa * 4 
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of Mr. R 
rich; but the profit more than proportioned, for be: One RR ne” 
rage thirty pounds pet acre. This ext 
from ſoil nor culture, but 


R. | 5 
8 „„ | I ſhould | 


n 


particulars of the culture, Which are — up in a maſt alert mane : 


We K ere . 


41096 e ni ii r 
In the broad-caſt ethôd the ff Seer to be mentionell are thoſe 
ocque the great modern father of it. His foil was exceedingly 


rofit aroſe, neither 
Re 
Capital furniſhed him with a market hich is. to be found no where elſe: 


„ This experiment. obtained the dees Melt . : 
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cows from Ma to'OQober,——Chrif- * 


F 
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Ser. V. ETA ras al 
Ifhonld-be ante particular upon his experiments did not hie fitnatich 

form ſo ſtrong an to all others: Mr. Baldwiti's ſituation ig 
very meur London, but che natural ſoil is not ſo good One rematk it is 
neceſſary to make upon Mr. Rocque's lucerne, And that is, he never 


aſcoertuimed how long it would laſt, for he ſaceeſſive had it on different 
grounds but never publiſhed one regular regiſter of any experiment for 


ſeveral years. The Rev. Dr. Tanner 'of Hadleigh in Suffolk has 
_ ive actes of this graſs fown in the broad-caſt manner; Which has laſted 
four years, and maintains horſes and cows the ſummer 
round. Mr, Johnſton above mentioned has likewiſe an acre of it, 
but the ſeparate product i in not Known f. A gentleman in Lincoln 
ſhire gate, Erich in this method, and in drills by tranſ tion; 


but fo particulars of his experiments are publit that it ie 
eee them further than this; his drilled, in 3 feet tows, 


the ſecond year was;cut four G 
inches high; eee A ee | 


£1] 2 A 15 
erben ubes ts "rt are. known in bed — 
dorms upen chis 5 A doubtleſs many more, but, unfor- 
tunatel y: for the publick, few that are publiſhed. From theſe it ap- 


Pers that lucerne is an object of greaf importance in huſbandry, and 
"worthy of attention from farmers who: {mall farms, 
and from all practiſers of an accurate and — — Edo. 


not recommend it to thoſe who hive an” extenſive card various buſineſs, 
Ln inclinable to chink that it requires more cure land attention than 

they can give, according to their pf/ent modes of. pratiice." If they 
would cultivate ſuch a quantity as would conſtantly employ à pair of 
horſes und à man, and keep both for Mat ſingle pur poſe, (except now and 
the former when che ee 290 did not want 
A 


appear a matter of ton in ** 3 lags 
concern; the effect of which is, the requiſite articles of the culture are 
given at /#rs times rather than proper ones, and one dane fails in-the 
tio nds Gare would Yuri dan e ah ddavrable account. | Aſbpib 
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31 laſt diſcovered of our 1 7 1 1. De been ee, 5 = 
with ſuch ſpirit, that its Properties ene well Enown : 


* 6 75 and 4 „ 

2 Boe Fh 89 Wins Tier fr hel Experian T. 200M we al e 915, 
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It is. a6: bert got into the! deseo e hand: Fs as the nnn 
to which gentlemen have cultivated: it, have ſprrad a mofe general 
8 of id than one would apptchend could haye atteuiled ſo new 
a graſs. Accortliug to the beſt information tube gained, the preſent Hate 
of its culture is; ect 1 Ke in the experiments of eee 


pra {& 1 3t un ene md. asd 11d bag! 
ain : 341 TY ati A ig e-auivy let . 
0 >; Mr. Davies 1 of Ridley i in Kent, actes They yielded 20 


-buſhels of ſeed, 200 ſacks. of chaff, and dead of: hay, at one cutting, 
1 | July 6. In 12 days after that cutting,'7\cows,)2:calyes;|and-2 hories, - 
45 were turned into it, 4 kept till Michaelmas and from the; middle ff 
f November to Chtiftmas, 6 head , of cattle kept in it. Chriſtopher 
= . a Eſq; at Clapham Common 17 actes Soil the ſame as that 
| his lucerne mentioned aboveri4Fhe, produce not ſpecified; but 
* theſe gentlemen. aſſert. that horſes, oh; lager _— Ry 
cartily on burnet. * s n 1 2 £13 "97 „ne 
1 In 1366:the 9 geld medal to Mr. eee e 
- .tivating 37 acres of burnet. The reſult af the experiment not knowh- 
AI. Johnſton of Ilford \aforglaid has an acre or two in drills, but the 
produce unknown. — . The. Earl of Northington at the; Grange ſeveral 
.acres, which have turned ta great agcaunt, but the unknown. 
Nor are, any determinate paxtieulars to be gained from Mir, Roeque's 
Fr Lewis Eſq; of Tracey in Devonſhire, 6 acres 
Soil a heavy mary loan of them vield at one cutting 


1000 ib. of. feed. in, J mW A Ks SSL RI RIG IRR are fro ttt 
| by: = 1:80 8 4 5 22 Rig 21363 Poo bln us Wil zg u er ikke blub 


In reſpect umher of. deres ſown with this graſes it is, 481 

- obſerved Ne io he en but what is much to be fegretted, none uf 

| Aheſe gentlemen have publiſhed; one full experiment on it 2. They give us 
„„ Seneral at with, a few-partioulars, but have not mere, ney 
ee) cultiire; produce, expenees and» profit. 
All-thgfe articles are ahſolutely neceſſhry for the perfect vodettandingcof | 
N one experiment; and indeed are of ſuch force, that When the trial is 
fee, made, chez give ſuch à value to it 48 to yield conciuſite 

knowledge as far as the circumſtances of ſoil. and management extend. 

+. Burnet however, appears in general ta be a very valuable plant; and 

. Wo i I doubt oh Pore no inconſiderable acquiſition 3 in huſbandry... 


1 Kat He; 1554 n then [dition Tio emed Ae "ET 


bee, $519 40m ban Dirk Os; i dl dat diy 


"= \ 4/3; amd is no finer food for ſheep chan this graſsy. ay laſts jn be 
. in "=; for many "mw No fields . * laid mne fr ile 
HE 1 4111 | | 
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i fm quantity of it, for it mickens e Bak bile the 
kee But in teſpect of quantity 6f prod prod ute, e 

nothing compared to the common clover, lucerne, fain foin 
dan he by a ian equi hh Us i ll "hk Tt 
in corimon uſe. 5 an 


ahnen vm. 8 
l - aft Ni 18 
85 15 . le which had its 
| ſchool of Linnawsy, was > tranſplanted jnto England 
ee eee 
Rr any progreſs for even the London fed. 
ſhops cannot ſupply the ſmalleſt demand ; which is ſagzemirat furpriſing, 
naw eds multiphy at ſuch —_— rate when once fown carefully and 
t clean. ced I know not e 7g e e mg: 0 tr 
among gentlemen . themſelves: It is true their culture is very d | 
{oybieimes ond, cxpentine of Sof; for. the lends mult: of be ga 
by hand, and ſown in drills; and as no drilt ther, the 
arills e 1 * «i a ey and With a r e 
be hoed very 
1 41 


pounds: 
d the culture of ſ rated graſſes) 
Lok which ER done vith very 1 


F N 


TO My . 
ha woah Mr. 
2 encouragement of arts: . 


Fan 55 
* (on. receiving the information) to 
ow 2. great. quantity of 1 en it would be in the power o* 
the ſociety to direct ſome of their . eee to eultivate e each an 
acre, furniſhing the ſeed, and expreffing at what price they would pur-, 
chaſe the produce, taking care to name ſuch an one that nd lbfs 2 
ſuſtained q or elſe being themſelves. at the expence, and receiving. the 
produce; as to the trouble, no cultivator; e carneft | in ER. | 


* Ip gm ar rs , OE Os TOR» 
"© HF nnen 7; {i 30015 
Mr. Rogque r 


iments. on a 5 ann yi whey 

hann N 5 ine: The Timothy is, comparatively ſpeaking, a very 

weed for though cottts wall eat che hay, yet they wilt do the fame with 
"Kraw,; Mr. Ray's. 4 acres: of it in Suffolk any out nothing com- 
_ r Lewis | 6nd « friend of hi 
oy 113 
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both tried ſeveral. acres of it without. any ucceſs,... His orchar graſs. 

turned out nothing better; ;.. and though the bird graſs bid faifer for 

proving of value, yet no experiments hitherto known have. read ſuch 4a 

report of it as one would have expected from Mr, Rocque's, cmium 
of it. The dwarf Poa is a * graſs, but * a triffing e * 
a quant, * 


We M. Nn, 8 
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ap ah The next pag WAI ANY after EF gute (an. e Kg 
| ©. &ldvs) Was the culture of this root. It was one'of the principa 


of the Flemiſh huſbandry, from whom we learned it Ae I oo 
years ago: And, ſtrange as it may ſeem, has not yet ſpread over the 
1 whole Kingdom; for I cannot call the yn manner in nn ſome 
| counties Eultryite it, the tur rip: Balbandry. NT > WOE. #406 * 


DAR * 2 WT, 


T7374 12413 .38 . C 265 1-673 LS. 
„em ah the ert and Giſthenr parts of Sli "they manage it 
= i of properly, that is, make their land exceedingly fine for it, and hoe them 
well; but in ſome parts of the weſt of the kingdom, and moſt part of 
Wales, their management f chem is à difgrace to their agriculture ;; 
for t they plough but once for a vegetable Which requires” a garden 
mould; and never beſtow any hoeing: Nor has their proper culture 
extended itſelf over all parts of the north of England. Managed i in this. 
wretched manner the turnip” huſbandry is by no means profitable ; but 
when cultivated; with care and" attention none is more ſo; of which I 


Cannot Site a Kroriger proof than by referring to the practice of tlie 
eounties of Norfolk and Suffolk,” which raiſe I believe äs many turnips 


_- | 3 YA any five counties in England, - The farmers: of choſe Counties 2 
| 1 them the moſt beneficial vegetable they can cultivate by Way of à fallow, 


nor 18 any fallow More Os 4 to FAC ae {we "ou AF of al 'S 
barley is that which end . % S006 f 6 


: kx > 1 * EY eier HH £625 . 3 '% 
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The uſe of che root itſelf is 6 vaſt pee wig OY 1 ws 
natural ſize, for the quantity of beef that is  fatted ſolely upon them is 
immenſe; ; beſides the prodigious benefit of maintaining flocks of ſheep 
in the winter and ſpring, when there is ſearce any other food for them, 
and, at the ſame time, improving the foil in the 'fineſt manner. In a 
word, the advantages of cultivating turnips in the requiſite method is ſo 
extremely great, on all ſoils" that are dry enough to yield and admit the 
carrying or feeding them off, that the farmers in thoſe” parts of the 
kingdom wherein the culture is not known, "ſuffer a much greater Toſs. 
than commonly imagined. Nor can any gentleman poſſeſſing _—_ 
a 1 _ pe hte ing MAKE 3x14 | Arn bs 
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ſuch parts of the Kingdom, do 2 more conſiderable TTY their 
tenants than aiming, by all Poſſible 80 at e be enen __ 
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This e ' root is Pre uldvated a m the Aland E 
Guernſey, and in the neighbourhood of "Woodbridge in Suffolk; one 
farmer in Norfolk has raiſed large fields of them, but I do not dior that 
this example has been followed. by his neighbours: The perſon I mean 
is Mr. Billing of Weaſenham, who publiſhed the account of their cul- 
ture at the defire of the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, &. 
About Woodbridge they a them only to the feeding of their horſes, 
and ſhipping them off for the Thames; but Mr. Billing fatted many 
bullocks upon them, and with great ſucceſs, beſides keeping rag 
dairy” of cow-•Z, and his hogs upon them: They yielded him about 
J. 10. an acre which is v conſiderable, and more than 
ble what can be made by turnips roy Prem was beneficial. is their 
cultute, that vaſt tracts of Land in 23 iſlands, hacks at preſent are 


waſte, or nearly ſo, might be rendered, by means of carrots, equally, or 


more profitable than 99 — land: I have many times —＋ 2 
carrot land to a very conſiderable extent, but none applied to the uſe 
in large except by that one farmer in Norfolk. It is inconceivable 
what an advance in the value of ſuch lands would enſue upon the intro- 
duction of their culture. This however muſt not be expected from 
tenants; landlords ſhould cultivate a large field of them upon their 
eſtates, and let their tenants not only ſee them but view: the proceſs of 
fatting cattle with them, and fee the beef at their own butchers. Ex- 
periments of this nature ſhould be often repeated, and on 4 large ſeale, r 
for ſmall ones do not catch the attention of common farmers. It is 
greatly to be regretted that more experiments upon this moſt uſcful root 
have not been publiſhed, for the farmers about Woodbridge and in the 
iſle of Guernſey, though they raiſe large quantities, publiſh (as it may 
be ſuppoſed) nothing concerning them, and Mr. Billing's- treatiſe is not 
drawn up in that accurate manner, in reſpect to the expences, that one 
could with; for it rather conſiſts of informing the reader what carrots _ 
will in general coſt, than of a regiſter of what his own really did coſt. 
Nothing is ſo caly as the regiſtering experiments in agriculture: All 
that is requiſite is to minute every thing at the time; but if that is 4 
omitted, and a treatiſe afterwards drawn up upon any branch of culture, 


it 2 * conſiſt of general — indefinite expreſſions, and inftruftions 
1 inſtead 
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regularly into the courſes of common 
_ turnips, and they improve and mellow the + fan much more. It is a miſ- 


in of oxen. He aſſerts that an acre, will fatten 
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but be planted: them in rows, 
E Whereas. in. Edie they dibble them in promil- i 
euouſty about. 8 inches from each ather. There could ſcateely be a 
greater improvement in Britiſh. huſbandry, than the introducing potatoes: 
crops, for their value is far beyond- 


taken notion to- imagine that they will not thrive without: dung, good 


boeing is of as much importance to them 28 ov e de | 
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e from Ms nat a Mae 1 that be We | 
the large Scgtch cabbage in large quantities, and 9 5 plied them to the, 
3, but he does not 
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— great aceount; upon rich-ſoilk. * Tus turnip cab- 


pretty 
bage was uſed for the food of cattle by the Author of the 


Huſbandry, but. with what ſucceſs known. Mr. 
Far: cultivated them Me, er e bag of• and fou nd — 
acre would! e four fatting hullocks ſeventy- days. No Aa | 


rated, by any common ſarmer—or at leaſt by 
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oulturd of this — in \ England the- 
iety's | t! was never cultivated to any extent 

Before that gatrigtic ſet of ĩimproverb took it under their patronage; but 
_at preſent, Ar re a great a acres yaarty, planted, inſomuch 
that we bid fair putting an end on of it from Hol- 
land; ap. of no. : able ase Dut the culture of 
madder would, flaurilh 1 more, if an accurate ſet of experiments on 


It was laid, before the publick Thee is at preſent: ſo; much uncettainty 


in the expenses and produce, that tile premium has not that great effect 
which would attend it were an: regiſter publifhed-of the cultivation 
of a few acres in different he preſent ftste, of this article of 


modern agriculture in Britain is de eri in the acres which have been: 
Planted in conſequence of the, Society s premiums. I know of none by 
_ eommon farmers; are the experiments of gentlemen; except ſome: 
that have been wried in. hop. grounds in Ken! whl,. 1 ſhould remark, 
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Britiſſr ann — reſpect has received as ne 6 
ments as, in, any other caſe whatever: For before the introduction of 
turnips and clover, the farmers imagined that ſine crops of corn could 

only be had after fallow years; but experience havitg.convineedrthem f 
the contrary, they have within a * years” extended their ideas, and 
now gain in many parts of the kingdom as fine wheat and barley after 
Jallaw craps, as ever their anceſthrs;'did after a fallow. It cannot: be 
that-theſe, beneficial, praftices- arecyet! become general; N 
me geen e ee IG 6; AH 
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The courſes of che crops commonly cultivated in England ute hiefly 
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1 could extend theſe tables to ſeveral aid believe theſe, ah 
changes in a few articles, nearly comprehend the common practice. In 


Scotland they ſow but little wheat; and both there ee 


is generally Tub{fituted inſtead of barley. 55 5 15 N 


— 


There is not a more important point in NS than this of vary- 
ing the Crops with N The moſt * courſe that can be 
followed 


wry Aero  w 


followed upon heavy lands is to ſow wheat after a fallow, and if. they- 
throw in barley; after, the wheat, never, on any account, to let any grain 
follow;/ for that 38. the ſure method of exhauſtirig-the foil, and filling it 
with trumpery. If beans are cultivated as they ought to be, that is, 
hoed clean twice or thrice, wheat fuccecds them advanta geouſly; after 
wheat, if peaſe are ſown, they ſhould be carefully hoed with ſmall hoes, 
and harid-weeded if barley is deſigned to ſucceed them. But in theſe 
reſpects of keeping what may be called the fallow crops thoroughly 
dlean, the farmers are extremely culpable, for they frequently ſow corn 
after them without taking the leaſt care to deſtroy the weeds. This 
management is likewiſe :catſpicuous; in their erops on the lighter ſoils; if 
they give their fields a good turnip fallow, they are apt to run them too 
much upon the credit of it: A good crop of clover will always enſure a 
good one of wheat after it; but then barley and oats coming ſometimes 
ſucceſſively, ruins the land again. The beſt courſe, of all others upon 
theſe ſoils, is fallowing for turnips; then ſowing! barley, throwing in 
clover with it, ploughing up the clay, and harrowing in wheat. Thus erop- 
ped the ſoil will always be clean, and yield good crops; eſpecially if the 
turnips are fed on the land by ſheep. Carrots, as I have already re- 
marked, are ſown. in few places, but they have all the advan 

ips/and many more; for their culture looſens the foil to a greater depth, 
and cleans the ſurface. more, by frequent hoeings. The great point in 
this article of courſes is never to let two crops of corn come together, but 
to introduce, pulſe, roots or graſſes between them : it is a "_ ſimple 
15 roles: 8 of Ko: hav, need 21-552 84 
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1 SLY may ariſe from ſeparate articles, uch 48 manuring, 
cleaning, properly cropping, &c. &c. it matters but little if the general 
economy be not ſuch. as affords the requiſite profit upon the whole. 1 
apprehend. the huſbandmen of this age have à more fuperior knowledge 
in this article, over preceding ones, than in any other age. In ſome 
parts of the kingdom, the general profit on agriculture is conſiderable, 
and owing not altogether to low rents or en n but to an intel- 
nt genen een, ne 
* YET 

0 E parts of the weſt of England, cy in x Wales, 8 never 
moves with leſs than four horſes to draw it, and commonly with five 
or fix, or fix or eight oxen; and this on light, as well as heavy ſoils. It 


is e that a * greater number of theſe beaſts. muſt be 
1 1 5 W 


tages of _ 


EA 17 
ploughed with more 
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kept on a farm ſo tilled, than om bne which id ner 
than two; conſequently à great loſs''enſues from uſitig' more than the 
neceſſary number; ——— 1 2 add, if the ſoil will admit of it, becauſe 
L $67 coed ſo, as I have many times been an eye-witneſs to 
their ploughing a great variety of foils, e pgaaten e 
r ere e e 1-6 ones. 


1 Tu e ti*'s 

In the eaſtern counties, they e this matter 6 5 ing 
the length to the work infinitely better; the ſtrongeſt foils are loughed 
up (and let me add to three times the depth of the Nel 
emo horſes, and a larger ſurface done than by dr in the we : | 


It is the ſame with ſervants and lahourers as with HEE 1 1 abſetves; 
chat in the weſtern parts of the kingdom the farmers kept more by far 
than were neceſſary, and more than the of their brethren in the 
caſt: I need not add, that it is another ſure way of impoveriſhing chem, 
nor is it of any ſervice to the ſtate, becauſe the ſupernu bands are 
not employed to any advantage; they are kept becauſe the people are 
indolent, and do not exert themſelves as in other parts of che kingdom; 
beſides, the extra number of working cattle octaſtons a neceſſury increaſe 
of ſervants; keeping ſo many more than is really Wanted, is ng 
them in idleneſs, and a ſlovenly execution of their buſineſs :! if the favs 
mers Who acted thus, ploughed, hoed, and otherwiſe cultivated their 


fields proportionably the better, they would benefit not only themſelves; 
but the ſtate; better crops ariſing in return, their induſtry would net be uſe- 


leſs ; one hundred acres Ig} then be brought to yield as much as 7200. | 


In the immediate nine of the fields; there appears as great a 
difference between the huſbandmen of different parts of the kingdom. 
A farm, confiſting all of arable land, is by no'means fo profitable as to 
bave a part of it graſs; but in ſome counties: the farmers plough up al 
their natural graſs, without regularly laying down a' fufficient * 
of artificial: in the improved parts of Norfolls many very large futme 
require to be all under the plough, but then the farmers take care 
always to have 2 plenty of clover and rye-graſs, which maintains 
their numerous In richer counties, Where clover alone is th 
graſs, they are very negligent! in not fallowing regularly for barley, tha 
they may conſtantly have clover ſown with the firſt crop. Where there 
is nat a due proportion between the arable latid and the natural gräſſes of 
2 farms if the deficiency: be not ſupplied by artificial ones, all muſt ſuffer 
through a want of manure, for cattle cannot be kept without graſs of 
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15 . ee 9 and dhe clover and Tye-grafs' Huſban- 
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dry, are ly underſtood in Suffolk and Norfolk, but ſcarcely known 
n in Wales; was hardly introduced into Scotland in the 
year 1755, aud is yet af no extent in Ireland. M 201-12. n f 


a 


culture, is the not throwimg a farmer into the requiſite variety, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion. It is by no means profitable to hare the farmer 
depend on one or two crops ; he ſhould have many ; that if the ſeaſons 
prove unfavourable to ſome, others may ie WT Inge" It is in ſome 
of England (and in mamy of France) the practice to divide a farm 
to two parts; half every year ſourn wich wheat, and the other half 
fallow. The courſe of three years is better, but by no means perfect. 
In many parts of the eaſt of England the farmers. always coatrive- to 
have natural graſs — artificial graſs — corn — pulſe— and roots, and this 
management ſhould be extended every where; for the year's buſineſs is 
fo, that a leb dependance is had on the ſeaſons, ariel 
be done in a ſhort time. 2 755 ? It 5 MIO 


L elteene Welt hieits rather 0 
ful detail of the ſubject: the reader will 
tance of - this general ſyſtem of 
extends to-a greater variety of caſes than what I have ſpecified.” nu 
however, are ſufficient to ſhew, that in ſome parts of the rural 
economy is better underſtood than in others, and the contraſt ought to 
excite landlords to introduce the beſt methods known among their tenants ; 
an eaſy matter to manage by means of leaſes, when the deſired practice 
is nothing eſſentially different from the common methods. If they. are 
E e 
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. be condufted on Left yy gen eneral Ms 95 
Political cxconomy, without her ay ap He either in its immediate prac- 
tice or diſtant the ſubject of particular laws, intended 
for its ent. Such laws, indeed are generally more. rare. than 
they ought to be, for it is greatly in the power of the leg letune of an 

promote and extend the well-being of huſbandry ; nor does t 
whole range of politics preſent ſo impottant an object. Wiſe laws of this 
er Its 20! W be en was Sg 
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the only great intereſt 9a ſtate; but there being generally ſeveral bin- 
dred ones, as manufactures, commerce, &c. thoſe Jaws which, tend to the 
promotion of the one, may in ſome inſtances be detrimental to the other z 
and this circumſtance is what too often prevents good laws having a being. 
The neceſſity of a balance between various intereſts,” gives riſe to a frar 
and timidity of advancing any one ſingly, leſt others ſhould ſuffer; and 
ſo, through an extreme caution, none are benefited; but if more courage 
and penetration occaſion a different conduct, agriculture in modern times 
has been ſo ſlightly attended to, that its intereſts have generally been 
faerificed to thoſe of manufaQtures and foreign commerce. It is the part 
of a true ſtateſman to ſee more clearly into the real balance of theſe 
important concerns, and by diſcerning the true combinations and depen- 
dencies of them, to venture freely on laws for the bmg o. Har 
| ug. without bong deterred ee g + t Ku : 
* NIN 1 N 7 Hees Ant | 
0) What firikiog inflences of faulty conduct are the heavy burthens 
impoſed in many countries upon the cultivators of the ſoil, and that 
through an idea that their being oppreſſed is of leſs ill conſequence to the 
Nite, than if the weight of taxes fell on others. The famous Colbert, in 
prohibiting the exportation of corn, drew an abſolute parallel between 
agriculture and manufactures, and palpably gave a preference to the latter, 
infinitely injurious to France. That r man. in eg nes. e 
Ae r e PR RION N 38421. 5 6 1 5 e IVY 19 


The firſt and d eneou nt which RL * kth nn 85 
W and which did more for it than all ther meaſures put together, 
was the bounty on exported corn; too much can never be ſaid in com- 
mendation of that excellent law: much do I a or could go __ 
a lift of many ſuch, ri: J a i Vin cot 


J. 


The rule of political conduct in Great Britain, of always Wander 58 
of parliament for liberty of incloſure to whatever ſets of landed prop 
tors agree in petitioning for them, has been of incomparable uſe in Bro- 
moting good * 9 1 Indeed, without this maxim of ſtate, waſte, 
and commonly called barren lands, would frarce ever be converted into 
profitable farms. Incloſures are the fixſt foundation of a flouriſhing agri- 
culture. — The bounty and the allowance of inclofures are the only great 
fre of legiſlature in Britain which have been of rien conſequence to, at | 
peculiarly debgnef'f for the A W n102" 20 03 ee at 
2h obs [+9 9 DOSTYYS Bug mon 101 Hu, 
Wo of carriage, relultigg om Auland navigations and im- 
Pe roads, are N HORS 'of ms benefit, but rae wel for other 


purpoſes [beſides the encouragement; of huſbandry. The cultivation of 
the earth cannot be carried near to perfection without chis eaſe of moving 
the prôduc of it. For while agricülture was exerted only for the feeding 
And fupporting a ſmall neighbourhood, it was impoſſible-it ſhould flouriſh; 
as all exportation, even from county to county, or from diſtrict to diſ- 
trict, muſt depend on the means of conveyante. When the roads were 
exceſſive bad, and no rivers artificially navigable, the expence of carriage 
Was greatet than the value of the commodity; and conſequently all expor- 
tation from inland parts impracticable; but when the bounty was given, 
which proved ſuch à noble eticouragement, and the improvements which 
an increaſe of riches ſpread over the country, co- operated in rendering an 
eaſe of conveyance every where an univerſal neceſſary of life, rivers were 
daily made navigable; and all the roads of the kingdom wonderfully 
improxed. The ſhape. of the iſland is peculiarly beneficial for exporting 
its produce: ſcarce'a village in it is more than ſeventy miles diſtant from 
the ſea; and, at preſent, by means of numerous inland navigations, and 
good hard roads every where to their banks, no farmer in the kingdom 
need be at any loſs for even a foreigu market for his corn; which, when 
ill-judged and haſty prohibitions on exportation do not abound, is ſo 
noble and vigorous an encouragement; that every village in the kingdom 
is publicly benefited by it; and every landlord enriched by a riſe in the 


tent of his farms, which has been regular for near a century. 
38 a e en Atego 30 5 leer 
_ Beſides theſe public encouragements, the agriculture of this kingdom 


has been greatly benefited by a judicious conduct in individuals. Land- 
lords, by giving up ancient cuſtoms in the leaſes by which they let their 
farms, and falling by degrees into a ſyſtem of improvement, by aiding] 


\ their tenants, have done great things towards advancing of huſbandry, 


The effects of this ſpirit have been clearly ſeen, by open lands becom- 
ing incloſed ; by wet ones being rendered dry and found ; by means of 
thorough ditching and draining, in all its methods of being performed; 
by dry ſoils being ameliorated by plantations, and marling, and claying; 
by the converting waſte tracts of land of all kinds into farms; by per- 
mitting tenants to plough up unprofitable 'graſs, and lay down arable 
land inſtead thereof, to ſupply its place; by joining in the expence of 
_ - moſt great improvements; and by accepting a certain yearly portion of 
divers forts, of laſting improvements,” inſtead of a part of the rent. Theſe 
- circumſtances, with various others, have been of incomparable uſe in 
promoting the intereſts of Britiſh agriculture: and with great fatisfac-. 
tion I perceive this ſyſtem of encouragement. is become pretty general. 
One can travel into very few counties, if any, wherein there is not kindled 
an eagerneſs for puſhing an to perfection, and a warm endeavour 
— 2 | ** | 2 + 711 | at 
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at raiſing the vakie of land.” And this latter aim has been ſo extraordi- 
narity ſucceſsful, that throughout more than half the kingdom the preſent 
end are better able; to pay twenty ſhillings an acre, than can cars 
ago only their grandfathers could pay ten. are the ects 
F the fpirit and induſtry of individuals, Dat with the lature 
: in che grand work pf improvement! | * F 
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Theres yet another circumſtance relating t to hann, of parliament, 
which muft not be oyerlooked ; gentlemen in this age, beſides enconrage- 
ing their tenants, have applied themſelves to the ger of agriculture. 
Never were fo many farms in the hands of gentlemen as at preſent. 

There 1 is wy kind of paſſion for agriculture, which is even become faſhion- 
able; and never was !affe more e Horſes, dogs, and the wea- 
ther, have been the country gentleman's topics of conſideration long 
enough; it was high time y ſhould ſhew themſelves. ſomewhat more: 
rational than the animals they diſcourſed of. The culture and manage- 
ment of a few fields around their houſes, is become an object of converſa- 
tion as well as proſit; and to ſo general a degree, that ſcarce a viſit in the 
country is made without farming and country improvements finding ng a 
conſiderable ſhare in the converſation: that ſoil, which was formerly 
beticld only as the footing of à dog, and the food of a hunter, is now 
pregnant with a noble and rational amuſement, healthy, cheerful, and 

profitable ; ; of afliſtznce to the poor, and beneficial to the ſtate en. 


1 


The ad of G in this kingdom and 10 ; Irelar RY are at preſets 
otedpied by gentlemen. may be ſuppoſed; by ſome to be inconſiderable, 

but there are many; reaſons for thinking them far otherwiſe, It is not only 
of landed eſtates who farm: younger brothers who inherit 
mall fortunes, half pay officers, and various other ranks of people, ſeem. 
at-preſent to conſider agriculture as infinitely the moſt genteel employ 

ment they can apply to; and I might ek, that this idea of bein 

faſhionable, and the ſecurity of not ſinking in the eyes of the CE 
allures an incredible number of people to make it their buſineſs, | "The 
wonder i is, that theſe ideas did not become common before; for it would 
be amizing, if any young fellow, whoſe ideas were above a counter, 
ſhould not prefer the life of huſbandry to that of meaſuring tapes or 
ſilks; to the inſpecting wook-combers or weavers; or even to the more 
profitable proſpects of the compting:houle clerk, content to tell, that two 
and rw makes fours We are not therefore to be ſurprized, that the coun- 
try life of this age; that a farm tinged. with the ſimplex ei of. 

human life, pn Be eee luxury throws: over every 29% A, the uni- 

| R 2 0 
But 
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But, 86 I was remarking, every gentleman chat lives, i in the country 
e a great number of clergymen nn e their own glebes; and 
among the renters of land we ſee many oo emen, and their number 

daily inercaſes,'/ The [queſtion is, Ho far Na Tg by par yd 
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mit of perfection, (which. every one will acknowledge ta be far eno 
from the caſe) all the e of improxement ſhould be canvaſſed 
to che utmoſt, and every thing at leaſt; tried. | Now, all improvements in 
agriculture, in ages When very few gentlemen. farmed, yet Fa be 
cbt few: conſidering the ſituation of common farmers, it wo 
ſurpriring were it atherwiſe. Who introduced the culture of turgips ? 
Who revived marling in Norfolk.? -—— But particulars would F endleſs. 
We may, however, certainly conclude, hat all future (as well as pa 
improvements will come from gentlemen, If this is not a ca pital advan- . 
tage, nothing can be. And huſbandry is of that nature, that it is im- 
poſſible to gueſs what theſe improvements ag Ber, amount to; for a great 
number of men of ſome education, and ideas ſuperior to thoſe of comm; 
mon farmers, being employed on examining the xeal nature of à varie 
. of ſoils, and trying numerous experiments out of the common ak 
there ; ariſes. the probability of new diſcoveries at preſent. unthought of, | 
and-eſpecially if accident ſhould throm an inquiſitive genius among the- 
number of gentlemen: farmers. Eighteen e of wheat raiſed on one 
acre. of Lade ! What a ſignal for eee ee power of 
_— to the higheſt pitch 1 Vie 294 E310 13% £ at 53 1 an 
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| in cultivate thei Belas in in 2 more e Ad than cot 2 
won farmers: and although they in general may not yet have diſcovered! 
the conduct which is requiſite for produting crops proportioned to ſuch: 
extraordinary expencę, yet the very incurring of it is an e 
to one af the moſt valuable claſſes of 15 people, the labourers; they meet, 
with an increaſe of employment, by far better than the moſt liberal gra- 
tuities. And by the. intercourſe Which farming occaſions, gentlemen, | 
neceflarily become acquainted with the ſtate as condition of the poor; 
their wants, and the cauſes of ill 1 ee en che legal care. of them. | 
By thus examining on the {pot. the effects of aumerous' laws which: 
Rave, from time to time, been enacted relative t to them, and. which have 
grown into a vaſt ſyſtem of our national politics, they ou be enabled i 
. to ſee theae, propriety or e ; * WAR fy 1 e | 
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Fele of the ale dect we. can 9 r for ee eee in 
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"x wiſh It c6ita add amo e bee eſe inſtances of benefits reſulting from gen. 
flemen's farming, that of the publication of ſenſible and intelfgen books 
upon the ſubject. Agriculture being in faſhion, numerous volumes are 
of .courle pu Jiſhed on it; but few, very few that are really the reſult of 
experience, at is infinitety wanted at preſent, is ſuch a general and 
jar r treatiſe or directionary of huſbandry, that * young culti- 
Fate thay find is book as ſafe and ſure an adviſes 48 a company of 
neighbouring farmers. ' Such a book would be invaluable. : But as to thoſe 
which every r ſwarm from the preſs, a man might with the utmoſt 
eaſe {q TROPes AR a Aae nds a year upon an hundred acres of land, 
in oh executing "what t paint 7 neceſſaries. Such works have a 
terrible effeck in di (cours 177 OS WhO Bave eredulity Nu 


truſt the m. 360% 7 1 ＋ . [23 87 2055 100 Kals LID .# Ms «1 791 I. 
igt £ 300 212413) U Al, 2385 61120 . Fa 
8 ball 14 eonelude hho fer (n without idogly . 
ing to gentlemen Who have an inclination for the buſineſs, not to 
ſuffer ſuch wretched authors to deceive' them into enormous ex pences, 
2 Saf to their ruin, but to perſiſt in a prudent and cautions} on- 
Whenever they purſue ſuch ideas, they will find agriculture a pro- 
le employment, as el as a moſt rational and pleaſing amuſement; and 
the expetithes of all ages is ſufficient to prove, that the wiſeſt and moſt 
ae nations, have conſidered it as an honourable profeſſion, not inferior 
or beneath Me attcuition and prater of emperors, kings, nobility, and 
— Hiſtory is full of examples to prove this. Hence, ſays one 
df the firſt writers, on rural economy, “ the genius of animating agri- 
culture muſt reſide in him, or thoſe that hold the reins of government, in 
any flouriſhing ſtate or kingdom; as alſo in the nobility and gentry of 
| denominations; nor ſhould rewards be wanting, nor public premiums, - 
nor marks of fayour. For agricultuxe, in a word, as it is the moſt uſe- 
' ful, ſo it appears to have been the firſt employment of man. And, in- 
deed, it is a noble occupation 10 employ uſefully the gifts which God has 
depoſited for us Ki the hands of Nati, and beſtow 5 8 when perfected 
* Gece induſtry f or the ſupport of human kind. Anophon, in his Boot 


angmict, ;beſtows due. e 6n'a Perfiatt king, who examined 
ern ity "the Rath of agriculture throughout his dominions, and 
urſions ( deen as occafion required) bountifully rewarded 
fk ca ious, and 2451 dltcoustenanced the ſlothful. And the ſame 
2 concludes another paſſage with remarking, that “a ttuly great 
prince ought to hold the arts of war and agriculture in the higheſt 


Pi clicem for by ſuch means | he will be enabled to ul vate his territories 
OP 
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effectua ly, and protect them. whe cultivated,” Fygh. was the character 
ooh e of one of the m MT ba proſperous princes that 


ever adorned the pagan EK There are modern princes, Who may 
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ITHOUT falling into an hacked e in favour of; any. par- | 
WI cular intereſt of the ſtate, in oppoſition to another, 1 may ven- 
ture to 1 that agriculture is of all others the moſt important to this 
kingdom: and this great conſequence is not only reſulting rom the natur | 
ral dependency which all nations have on the ſoil, but from the A | 
tion there is between a flouriſhing commerce and a vigorous cultur 4 
the earth; not forgetting that one of the moſt 3 important articles of Bri 
trade as: the exportation of corn. No one therefore. can diſpute, the 
Improvement of this: Ne art being of infinite conſequence to every 
e in mo- 
dern times, dot! it is very far from being arrived at t e DP 
tion. Conſidering: the iberty and riches, of this, RY, it is 
amazing; that our huſbandry is not in moſt places better, and in ail more 
extended. It is aſtoniſhing, that ſueh a vaſt part of the Kingdom ſhould 
remain caneultivated, While there are ſuch actuating encouragers in being 
as exportation/and allowance of incloſufe. Our political arithmeticians 
calculate; that the waſte and ünimprovedd lands in England alone amount 
to fifteen! millions of acres. An entire accuracy in the number is not of 
conſequence; but it is. Plan ena to all, that a vaſt Fee of the foil 


win that enen, W997 e 4 8 "Om 5765 816415 174 g 1 1111 

tat ai 0 1. Hr | GN 15 Mt Atte ine at) T6 trio 7 1 
1Thoſe Wee acquainted with the 3 and have 5 

P pretentes off barrenne/s, muſt be ſenſible that there are, very few 


tracts bf land but what men de applied to ee uſe;-and rocks, 
ſteep mountains, bogs and fens excepted, ſcarce any but what will admit 
of vaſt improvement by tillage. The prodigiouſly extenſive tracts taken 
up in feeding rabbits Ng ſheep, might all be converted. into. arable. farms, 
to the vaſt inereaſe of the 2 and the riches of the country, Without 
Lee che manufacture of wool: a N well known by thoſe who 
310 Po 335457 is * 7 re 1 D rn N 8 * 
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attend to the we maatained by many farmers on Qover Bran rhe 
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When ths AR of millions bade Ur W ee 150 i 

this noble and flouriſhing kingdom; when {bils tos dry for tillage; and 
too wet for graſs, are talked of, it ſhould move every one's emulation to 
diſprove ſuch ill-founded epithets, and appeal to that ſpirit of improve- 
ment which * for ſome years laſt paſt ſo gloriouſly e l | thels 
realms. . N 
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The 3 our huſbandry to the utmoſt pitch of perfedtion, both 
in reſpect of bteaking up uncultivated lands, draining bogs antl fens, aud 
diſcovering all imptovements of which the common practical parts of it 
are ſuſceptible, is thus beyond a doubt the capital object in the politics of 
Britain. At ought” certainly” 15 the firſt attention of tlie 
ture, that fuch Hwy m be fratned as are moſt probable to occaſion the 
„ eee is in vin kb A atom —— ſhould 
be pow enou gh to effect fue an important bu buſineſs: paſt experience 
bas ſuffeiently 1 this. The dk 8 ER how times 
boaſt, were e 3 law, the bounty on exported 
2 Without the ind of individuals, 
ths Pa t d Ug E Ne of. Nor ſhould W 
fe, that becauſe the bounty has done % much, it muſt do all. Expe- 
8 5 wt Hkewiſe convince us, that we muſt not truſt to that alone, 
5 as F ed and even prohibitions'on ion grow more 
aden . And the continuance of ſo much 
| wane an 


Hee: rful engines muſt be ſet at work to 
erate the pet fection 1 0 prawn "Perhaps population ſuffers ſo 
nfiderablt 4 det fifie, that à want of people may for half a century back 
ave obſtructed our improvements in à manner © a very material degree. 
It is true, ſuch a prejudice could not appear in its full extent, becauſe the 
working at the ſame time in our fayour, might every moment 

3 5 defects '6ceafionel By füch a want of people. But in this caſe, 
as Bei teandwnknown benefit; for what would have 
aue Amed of it, Hall Population been at” leaſt — 
9 7 8 are but conjettures; and to extend them would be to anticipate 
yy Fe Without multiplying reflections on a fact ſo as the 

| the 
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them. 
m Applying ona bon th kingdom ac ll io its proper we. 
1. Perfect rural mechanics. 2 g 1 1 s 


rann . 3 every ſubject of i improvem cnt don 
to the minuteſt that can be mentioned, is not at preſent moms theſe 


nin heads will, I PrP leave no 1 0 125 e +; 
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1 applied, and il e remedied, they wut be 
accurately known; and the real ſtate of our ee can be Ae no 


otherwiſe than viewing i it every, where on the {| pot, Proper prion owls be 
appointed to make 2 ſurvey of th the, who whole Britiſh Ms who ſhould fake 
a minute account of every acre. the nature of the ſur- 


face, and the ſtratums to. a certaid depth 1 under it; asf erin of all 
the-trials that have been made of manuring. the N. the latter; 
and of all other methods of manuring; together with . hole ſyſtem 
of culture and management, and the uccels which. 3 009 Ew to take 
an exact account of the breeds of cattle; and, 1 rd, of every pir- 
cumſtance concerning rural ceconomy. "The reſult of uch & general tour, 
when engraved by way of maps on paper, in reſpect of ſoil, with refe- 
rences. to the accounts of culture, &c. would form a moſt noble repolitory. 
of political 1 By comparing the nature and management of 2 
variety of tracts of land, the capability of he foil. for profitable prodyc- 
tions would be known, and the of culture and management, | 
| wherever found, would be apparent. Ile means. of ſuch. a be . 
| 2 the real Re ee the legi ature. -yould = om N 
tions to on in e maxi adopte Whatever 
ſyſtem of conduct they planned Theres 1 — 70 N of ſuch 
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The 3 13 A; tour as 92 1 ave ſketched) was "i regiſ- | 
| tered, and publiſhed, the next buſineſs which ſhould then be imimedi- 
ately executed, would be, the gaining een e of all circumſtances 
which appeared the leaſt "dubious, or unſupported by requiſſte authority: 
ſuch parts of ſo confiderable a tour, performed by various perſdns, would 
doubtleſs be found; but were the whole, to appearance, fully ſatisfac- 
tory, Vet, a confirmation of it, WO. from n. would be of 

Je | 254 _ 
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trable conſeqtiences in rendering that demonſtration whichi: might be 


alone the reſult of obſervation and reaſon; and in caſe of miſtakes in diſ- 
covering them, and yielding abſolute certainty in every circumſtance. 
Such. N farther knowledge might de gaived by various meahz; butlihe 
principal, and en would fully effect it, may be —1 10 N 475 minute“ 


AM 


e fiſt p 16 0 tlemen mould be found, who, Hon atiſing 
W 4nd R 2 flatter myſelf, by 6 weste 4 
num 


wer farifi glebes; ery A great 
e intel 8 of à caſt füpefibr "ts 


common n farmers might be joined in the liſt of uch as a dependence 
might be placed in. Such men ſhpuld be requeſted to execute given 
| Path. a4: a i th: ths par ah ful: the ex pehecs which 
ro x 25 be rei AI); ail by the ublic. For inſtance in 
78 EE tract of country is tolourddl as 
AS Hic is 155 ned froth Yeaſ6ny and remarkiing ds 
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A full greatet certat 7: dense numerous advanta es of a ſupe- 
bn er os on eſult der che EKecd 10 N p n hich foo 
tf oabredt y bein” object of imm Us eee 4 15905 5 the formi ug of 
divers 2 tall 5 for the trial 700 05 a variety . M agri- 
eulltüre on different 46 


"Iwhich remain at preſent in the dark. Such a 
8 for a lig cht ſandy foil is already me Sea f, but * of 
35 ſame ere ſho d be Sacred in bogs 142 fens, in the clay, 
and chalk-i6ils, and extended 'to'all' parts f both Nands, from ue wer 
HAtitude of the 1 ghlands of Scotland to the m oft fouthern counties of 
— Englagd* for this evident Sean che Map of à clay, for inſtance, 


"= Kant the latter, muſt be wee ee from that of the former; ant 


would n 7 cr o, both. e this 
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viduals to proſecqte;the fume enquiries, in whatever) points might be the 
| N RPG „ ell 
980. 415999 31s molt ito Reda den coo int btn etzt 
From wete ſevetal/methods of proſctuting :this grand-renduity;>thers 
can be.no doubt but an abſolutely certain x [the Britiſh toi 
and culture, its omiſſions, miſtakes, and defects, would be gained; (a 
knowledge the moſt important that any nation can/arhnire l) for in this 
caſe, the reſult of the tout woulll form a minute and exact foundation for 
e aa by diſplaying the ſtute of the ade, its. naturtoꝰ 
anage ment; and echibiting numerous inſtances of im- 
. eee Private information would nett 
'of trials performed at the coſt of the public, that fuch inſtances 


of improvement miglit have better undations than reaſoning by ana- 


logyz hence would Stake) . great certainty in divers7poidts ofrenquiry. 
"Then-comes the blumer of c: of experimental farms ta yield la determis 


nate knowledge of every ſuil, and all the variatipis of treatment requi- 
ſite for catrying their product to tlie utmoſt puſſible heiglit. And laſtiy, 
the numerous experiments which would be performed by individuals in 
conſequence of the premiums; and theſe would throw freſh light on 
any ſubject of which during the prbceſs of -the whole work 
appeared not ſo cleur as was nreeſfary in an undertaking of this nature. 
And let me, laſtiy, remark, that the refult of all theſe ſevetdl means of 
acquiring the deſired knowledge, combined into one general view of Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh agriculture, _ be attended with ſuch immenſe benefits, 
that their extent is eaſier to be imagined than expreſſed; for every cir- 
cumſtance being clearly known, every defect ànd miſtake rendered appa- 
rent, and even experimentally proved; every improvement of Which 
both kingdoms are capable, examined, tried, and pointed but, what Fur- 
ther could be wiſhed for towards giving perfection tothe whole? I will 
venture to aſſert, that it would, at the concluſion of fuck: a Work, be 
_ eaſier to advance our agriculture to the higheſt pitch of perfection, than 
it was to execute the preceding ion. No ane can think I have 
ſketched any. thing impracticable: it would be an expenſive buſineſs, hut 
every part of it might be executed even wich eaſe, rere the money once 
found; and who could repine at an annual grant of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds until the-whole was finiſhed? Upon fuch a plan it 
executed in twelve years: all doubt it might be done, aid e | 
a more minute and extenſive plan than I have ſketched in twenty. 
returns would the expente an hundred fold. Whatever. an r br. 
now made anywiſe relating to rural ceconomy; ate framed n à great 
meaſure in the dark; —— they are mere experiments. If they anfwer, 
they are. continued; if not, * andithrus the circle 9 
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EssAY 1 
run, * Without any y regular ſyſtem of legiſlation being purſued: And it 
ſhould be ee de that theſe experimental laws are ſometimes of 
dangerous conſequences, at others, the repeals of them are equally bad; 
and yet ſuch an uncertainty, muſt . the whole ALTA _ ſuch 
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43 7 D > 4% 
Wen it who Peres theieuſe ali ales e cee of ie 
Laws: i in the dark, and having no means of certainty, but trying the effect 
of them, with deſign to continue or repeal according to renmſjjedion, 
the legiſlature would have ſure ground to proceed upon. They would 
know wherein conſiſted the requiſite abftance,: and thoſe! laws proper 


yield it be apparent to every one of common apprehenſion; nor woul 


the effect of any new projects or plans propoſed for their conſideration. 
be uncertain, but with a very ſlight eæamination diſcover in what 


degree 

they would be of benefit ot miſchief. In 2 Word, ſuch a knowledge of 
our agriculture would prove the ſureſt guide upon which a ſtateſman 
to his view: the real ſtate and ſtrength of 


could depend, by preſenting 
the kingdom he governed; and by diſplaying on all great occaſions: of 
war, peace, or other important events, their effects on the ſinews of all 


power, population and huſbandry. Such à knowledge as this being 
ed, I come next to 


ſpecify ſome improvements, which we may con- 

elude would be the nenen 5 en the. Ebel want af them. 

e ee banding bl 6 
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There ben doubt but . e walls of land into 
brofitatle farms ought to be one of the firſt. undertakings in the great 
huſineſs of improvement; for from thence reſults the increaſe of food, 
Population, and riches. Thoſe which are the property of the crown 
might be totally improved at the ex ce, and upon the account of, his 
majeſty, who would gain immenſely by the improvement. And as to 
thoſe vaſtly numerous and extenſive eld Which are private property, as 
it is evident from their being waſte, that private intereſt is not ſtrong 
enough, public money ſhould: be applied to induce. 4 ned to ac 
8 1 eg the ua n e 7 | | 
2 e Thoirgnal: ee, ee eee eee iacleoled in 
"fork diviſions, that thoſe parts which are covered with grown F may 
be preſerved to that uſe, and others, in which young trees are growing, 


divided uff for the * 2 ; ns wn would then remain, 
ü! & rc 82 Which 


* 
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which-ſhould be ſtruck into incloſed farms, and let to the beſt advantage. 
E the foil was of a very poor kind, it ſhould, be manured with marle, 
ehalk, clay, or earth dug from under * ſurface; and if the land was 
any where ſo wet as to require draining, ſuch operation likewiſe is to be 
The returns of rent for,a ſoil heretofore waſte, would r 


repay all expenoes of incloſing, draining, MP PPG BF 1 


aden ee 84 — enen 
{48 reſpect to private property, a bounty ſhould be given to um | 
individuals, upon ſmall ſcales; and honours, titles, ribbons, or medals, 
in others) In tracts of dry ſandy ſoils, Which feed nothing but, rabbits, 
the legiſlature might grant a bounty of fiye pounds; per acre on all that 
was incloſed; manured at the rate of not leſs, than one hundred loads. per 
acre, houſes and barns, &. built, and in ſhort converted to farms, and 
let to tenants-. Nth ne Wy. Was thus completed, the bounty 
Hhould nean Dr 0 bad inv, * . ene 21! 175 Sie 
eigne“ 62 bf) 01149 00-9 Vis eil den 
E proper bounty. ſhould likewiſe be allowed, on, all.bogs . 4 Fens,, or 
other unprofitable tracts Which are-conyerted into farms, and let. \Exemp- 
tions from taxes, which is a capital g en e would not 
be ſo proper in this Dum as bounties. 7 
zue raden deb ad ni bone 2d id 27106. 1510 8 6 
RB pas” aa parts. Eons, in in many in 
in -ratTin England, chere are very axtenſive tracts of uncultivated, land. 
amounting almoſt to vrhale counties; Which are ſo very thinly poopie 5 
that they would require colonies to, be . planted on them. as much, as 
waſte in America: and for ſuch a;purpole, foreigners ſhould. be invited 
ſettle with us, and brought from, their cquntry at the gove ow 
pente ; and the individuals, to whom ſuch waſte lands. belong, e 
either contribute conſiderably to the: ſettlement of them in farms, or elf 
ſell a ſufficient quantity of land for that purpoſe to the government, 1 — f 
Proper tracts might be granted te the ſettlers, under ſuch reſervations. and. 
Y "En a8 thous. be found moſt; convenient. by 1 18 3 77 A101 
f eee roi £4011 | Rug 7191; — 
ta But the period 3 adapted to ſuch Fo 0 ings is the, rl | 
ſion of a war. Vaſt numbers of men and families are 0 diſcharged 
the ſervice, 2 have a profeſſion and employment to ſeek, and for want 
of having a proper one provided, for the moſt. part, apply to none, Jand' 
f courſe remain a 1 burthen to the ſociety than when paid by. i it: if 
any prove more induſtrious, they are very apt to leave th eir country 
for foreign ones, where they meet with that reception. denied them at 
home. The ill „ela of either alternative muſt he apparent to all; 
for no 0 forcigners we can — at a much greater 2 would * of 
IN xt! uch: 
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— national Tervice a theſe mil es. whs problibly ate ufed- 1b. 
9 0 7 'of 7 „ Invring Teannet asoid rematkingy the 
Wo omiſſi RY of 8 pen 15 a ar th&eodelifion fe che laſt. Pfade: 
pon 4 modera prin, one Hiri@re@ thonfabdnien were then dit. 
miffed, to ſeek new methods of Rveltheoed; ſome encourugements were 
given * thoſe ſettling in Atneriea who were Uiſchivgent there: but ſuch 
a plan of policy was by no means beneficial to Britain, of which circum- 
| Rane more in J/V%ͤ ˙¼—L Maney brovmig os Pogjnr 
100 ert (as henthtion 011 Dit zl tn He 9⁴ Aliud! The 
aht eren erhielt Wrerläses tlie Erphwbes uf fort! 
batiottal beste as these 18 10 u a Winnt lets preſuditial than a ſyſtem uf 
19 4 ance; critical ſeaſons for noble ungertakings are loſt, which can- 
ot be recovered, of Which the inſthpee we ars ſpeaking of is n notable 
'GHe. After the vaſt grante Werich paſt che pat liament for conducting 
a war; after the immenſe ſums which had been ſent ot of tlie king 
2 ö VE 1 a year to Germany and on the concluſion of 
1 realy, eiter We in eee Vatgppy deln 
on? 


les 5 —The opportunity was loft; —pray gon, 
: it be kor before another offers! Ari N 13 21G 755 IXZ? ret 4+ 7 
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Foxeig zin in conſiderable numbers, ng 
b che tracts of dee ated” cunðery ubove-mentidnell, until 
dhe whole are fully ; un objec of in „The ideas 
of thoſe who might cormitiand Tack works ure, however, different; for 
hen the Palatines were in England, inſtesd ef keeping them there; tlie 

firſt thbught was that of hurrying them to America. Awbiding the 
| Spende 6f forming ſuch Eolonics, is ee fe og, as ah the money 
is expended at home, and in tlie mot behefitial nianner to agrirulturk, 
and induſtry, of all others. When ſuch trafts of Land as I kave-deſoribed 
ere cottverted into farms, che very retürus of rent alone wüuld be of 
infinite conſequence, and ſufffeient io repay the whole coſt, but yet thoſe 


"eats mi ght be 


returns would not be the moſt conſiderable that Would chſue; the n.W | 


ſettlers would give a Yall ad addition to the general conſumption, not only 

in what ned themſelves, but in che whole y ſtem of 
Fr: mp weed tliey wreath, 1. would be attended with an inereaſe of cĩt- 

- both would be prodigious 'while the im ent was execut- 

| Ro And of very cobfifierable extent afterwards, for che products of the 
And of ſuch a number of Hands, with the conſumption of neceſfaries 
aid Empfoyment of artizans they would be exetutiged' for, wih'the addi- 

tional elde eafioned by the Whole, would al ri form an 
; addition to the e riebes and uon of the W the OM 
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ou 4 would in every cireumſtance be conducted on a proper; 
plan: Thie, article is by no means of trifling conſequenet; for an error 
which, runs through4he. whole courſe of common management; upon lands 
which have undergone various prepatatary operations, and at a con 
able expence, muſt, in the nature of chings, be of exceeding 20 co 
quense. 88 i ne ne on 0 320 05 Wt 27d ns r 
Nay mug. deen 19 81 2 1 Ys 
Leſketched a wble of Salad: e FOE Wang T9 
22 ,in/a, preceding part. of theſe ſheets; the Teſs: t n with 
iQ 
Land, onghit never to be employed in the production of an inferior 


When it is capable of producing a ſuperior; and the merit of the: i=: 


_ duction ſhould be condidered in reſpect of public as well as private profit. 
Qats;; for inſtance, ma 
vater, but they area us one o the com The 
of Britain can never be perfected until the general / culture cis; by: fuch 
means as ſhall be ound moſt conducive to the end, brought into a 


regular;courſe pt; employing the foil upon the moſt valxable productions; 


and the endeavour of accompliſhing this VV av; OP 
ober Points, at een: ir ei c les font Hen si 15+, 
Heine ie £ 17 7 %% teu od 4135 


Fd, To; baniſh to as des n d fo of dats, a aim 


which are peculiar for exhauſting the ſoil, and cuntributing only to feed 


horſes, the exceſſive numbers off which- Enna 1 ee 


to depapulate.the;nation, Qi. 2. 1g het anhions 3) FO 


ilk 5 545 
| Secoudly, Apply thoſe tracts which are fomewhar'too rich and ſtrong 


for corn to the production of vegetables uſed in manufactures: fuch as. 
hemp, flax, madder, &c. which in the common management occupy 


lands in every reſpect proper for corn; a conduct which ought immedi- 


ately! tobe changed. All, eneouragement, bounties, premiüms, &. 
ſhould be applied not in general to the production of a plant, hut df a 


would not be attended with any all effects, beeauſe there moſt undoubtedly 
arg foals peculiarly proper for each. I am hinting theſe particulars u 
a ſuppoſition, that their culture is, found not only profitable: to indivi- 


anke ved this community; 7A e ne. . 


33 368. If 


"ao part of ryral.ceconomy eqneens lands already in cultivation; rather 
e. hich are Waſte : for: i is to be taken for granted, Uiat mew. 


added, here. Thus much is, however; a further object — 


may. in ſome fields be an admirable crop 10 ee 
agriculture! 


plant en a giẽ,jꝝW oil. This method pf:regulating ſuch articles of culture 


\ 
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If the production of theſe vegetables is encouraged; and if here are cer- 
tain ſouls peculiarly adapted to them, ſurely it is a matter of bigh conſe- 
quence to cultivate them upon ſuch, that other tracts may not be a pplied 
to them more proper for corn. This "knawledge” of foils, r ſupple, 
acquired; at preſent we are ignorant of their Feller biaſſes, but ſow an 
plant them almoſt at random. I cannot but entertain an idea, chat the 
nature of all ſoils, and the vegetables they peculiarly affect, will one day 
or other be known experimentally. It. ve a defidratur in natural philo- 
ſoply worthy rr un: rt. another” Tagen e INOS DAY IVE = 
105 bad Yaibe9389 egi 10 210730 5. nr Hunt 5 Stele 
Thirdly, Suffer underwood to occupy no land that 1s proper per for corn. 
Some is peculiar to the production of ſeveral kinds of wood, but vaſt 
quantities are taken up with copſes which would produce excellent crops of 
wheat and other grains: Coal, for this reaſon; is one of the moſt benefi- 
cial productions oÞ theſe'iNands; for by means of it, a vaſt ity of 
the ſoil, which uſed heret6fore to be covered with' wood, is now converted 
to tillage, as faſt as inland navigations are made for the cheap conveyance 
it: a point of vaſt 1 ce. Burning coal, in preference to y | 
is upon all accounts to be promoted; the manure ariſing from it, ae : 
ſuperior to that of wood, is an article of er N 
quantity being immenſe. 94% fin Bete 30 13727 O63 Rim bis 
CE Gilt Fansite HHS off . ubns an ner 15 aer dg 
Fourthly, The: proportion of the fol That is” epi 24 yr Kraft, is 
apother point of very great conſequence. —— will probably be 
found much the moſt profitable to individuals, but population ſuffers by 
them. I forbear, however, to enter into a pets examination. As 
comparativeiexperiments are not made the means of farm 
ing without 1 5 -we-are at preſent "in; the dark; but if the enquiries 
already deſeribed gave fufficient'preof that too great à part of the 1 
dom confiſted of grazing land, it would be no difficult matter to leſſen 
we gone. ' 1 1 8 * 


2 Het gie den Ni 5 * 1 3255 | 
1 16 nn ea Ant * Perfect Mechanics we”. Ar of "in TI 
Iv 50 nid tat Oreo vide nt Hi 35 inet x ft 7 70 | 
This part 46 chi defigh is of vaſt importincy; for Oo rei the 
opinion of ſome politicians, that the invention of thoſe machines, Which 
with ſlight labour perform the work of a thouſand hands, is prejudicial to 
Tate too much reliance ſhould not be placed in it. This is not the 
place fully to debate the point, but thus much I ſhall here obſerve: 'The' 
idea is juſt, under ſuppofition that the people deprived of buſineſs by the 
invention * machines either will not, or cannot, by the fate, be found 
15 . A br for * thouſand labourers, for inſtance, to 


compli 


* 


*. 


Nene, h. Wis 1 W 
bd 


eing 10 1 y o of e = more men in ſuch a 
CEN ad. been uſed to mauſtry, the better; the various parts of 
this . Þ an of improvement would be ſo much eaſier a fooher 
wag 


he feſt ie ſhould be. to 1 is 1 SN in 
uſe, among which the plough bears the pre-emiinence.:; "The two material 
properties, of which are, depth and leyelneſs of cutting, and. eaſe of 
ela 0 „Without, Finz the various ploughs that are uſed. in theſe 
I ſhall only. xemark, that the beft I have ſeen is the common 
one, which nearly reſembles the Rotheram plongh. For com- 
2 work, L apprehend natfüng better is wanted than the firſt, {lightly 
varied to, 8 foils, ; For e Ploughing,, which is one plough fol- 
Nein anoth ET, in the Kane furrow,; 1 know ke no particular inventions, 
Except Nie, Rar wap 00 YO, _n that only in an advertiſement : ſufficient 
and 7 2 e be made of chem. ie n wn 
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bl le e premiums, fis O bn 1 Y: S $3 14.4 f eee 
ah 
The ill 2 giv ſuppoſition: that * new huſbandry was expe- 
rimentall N. fo gund preferable to the old, which in reſpect to ſome or other 
vegetable is probable) ought like wiſe to be an object of ſuch bounty. All 
hitherto invented are extremely faulty, either not pe rforming the requi- 
ite operations, or able to work only in very light foils. For an exami- 
nation'of moſt, I refer the reader to Mr. Randal's deſcription. of his ſeed 
_-furrow-plaugh, where he eriticiſes them very juſtly. His own, ingenious as 
the invention is, is ſtrong enough only for light ſoils, bat falls i in pieces in 
20 - Z. GETS - +. heavy 


ws 


| 17 5 7 61111 0 AT ESS AY. Fes ar III ? 
heayy ones, and in the vety moving {fot field to feld. The prindpl is 


built is good; And Will admit of an accurate regularity, bu 8 
are 11 858 8 weak, and me too complex: no man can be oY e to 
remedy thoſe defects, and rove the machine to perfection 14 che 


courſe E trials ſhould not be left by the public a 
matter of private. expence; with encouragement, this  geritleman 
would = an admirable. d by 93 and is as likely to make __ 
in pra genie 5 Hes 1 12 ruril-mechanics as bod 5 = 
ever. 1. 118 LIL aL Si a 7445 nt 19 | 281 


A3 to bart hb various . ones ate Aeady Ben hieb, 


with the eommon Suffolk fobt-Ploughe, and the ſame waged double- 
breaſted plough/ are er By al} uſes. 1303. mt , * 11 1 


Q TEINS 40 - & 191457 21 DAS d 15 cal, fl. 21! |; "DINE * #1 
Ms h! W 
s than 


Harrow; as far mon uſe Extends, they anfwer their 
urpoſe tolerably. | Thi beft ! 1 55 feen is that with dent tooth, and with 
ndles like a VEE - All have, however, a material 

defect; if the land be not 9250 23 fine, ſeveral Hartowings 


are n „Which knead = hardefi the earth o much; "treaditig" | 
the dtaught cattle; inft&ad of leaving it looſe and fine. great thing 
8 going 


wanted is an hatrow which will, over the Ty reduce 
all the clods on the ſurface to powder, and ſtir the ground at the 
5 time to cover any ſeed: ſome extraordi 


1 — of ſtrength 
ay Well be allowed hg ſach a machine, cattle might l in 


i tent tracts, and the teeth ſtir up their footit g8, and leave the ſurface 
fine and level. Such an harrow ich pobly: Ye race upon the prin- 


10 . EO" e the ee 1 up by ere 
r wet : nies | 
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A draitit e 1. an way enki "Fg 7 great cath, Sail 
which has heen arr object of her — above a 4 that neyer any bid 
fair for real utility, until the Society for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
offered a premium for one, for which the above-mentioned Mr. Randal 
Was A candi date. What plongh, how¾ever, was found beſt, or: whether 
any was approved, 18 vet a ſecret to the country in general as much as 
5 no 8 exiſted. | There is but little Kifertnce between no 


premiums. 
went td OO of Je. len Pros ny Ro are 


much ch wanted. 


at? 


©” ie e "Baths" acroſs eue cu. which nou throw the 
moulds all out on one fide. 


n 


One 


— 
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One to cut drains in „which would throw! the moulds out 
half on one fide, and half on the other. vet ' 


And one to cut, what are 0 the country called nz iehes, but more 
properly hollow-drains. For inſtance, a drain thirty inches deep, eigh- 
teen wide at top, and three at bottom, I ſhould apprehend it might be 
hae” operation, but certainly at two; the moulds to be all on one 
ide. 


As to machines which are totally 8 and 1 not yet been 
objects of any public attention, there might be ſeveral which would be of 
W ae uſe ; thoſe which have occurred to me are the following: 


A plough for cutting ditches and forming the moulds into a bank on 

one ſide. I doubt it would require a ſtrength too great to perform this at 

oo or even ttvice going; but if the work was neatly done at three or | 
four ngen, the] at reſulting from it would be en | 


2 . 
3 


11 4 ditch-Plougb. was invented, it would be very calf? to propartions it 
to the cutting canals and N rivers, bl means ſeveral WO 
one after another. | Etro! 


A niachine for thraſhing of corn: a very Vigkt attention to the me- 
thod of working with hand-flails, is ſufficient to convince one, that a 
more com manner of executing it might be invented: a range of 
flails on one fide the thraſhing floor, to be worked by machinery behind 
them, e n modes by WIG to in a mill, with ſpace enough in front 
for men to move about, and lay the corn under the flails with forks, and 
when thraſhed clean, to turn out the ſtraw, would be neceſſary, and _ 
in mam of UP iow barns be very” Say prone. 8 
3 Machine for digging earth, &c. and throwing it into carts. Such 
an one ſhould reſt on four ſmall wheels, for the convenience of moving ; 
the fall of a beam, in the manner of thoſe in oil-mills, might be uſed to 
ſtrike a very large ſpade into the earth; the firſt motion to cut the ſhape 
of the piece to be raiſed; the ſecond, to fix the ſpade to it; the third, to 
raiſe it a little above the cart; and the fourth, to ſtrike it in: all might be | 
performed in a minute; and four or five repetitions load a common cart: 
aà ſaving, which would be immenſe in the marling, claying, or ie 
manuring of lange u of land. i Rok 
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Or the preſent State of MANUFACTURES in the 
n e keene 


T would be PER uſeleſs 1 pA eilay of t this nature to enquire into 
the origin of manufactures, or examine what are abſolutely neceſſary 


to mankind, or whether any are neceſſary to a ſtate of nature; ſuch 


diſquiſitions belong to other deſigns. I take it for granted, that many are 
neceſſaries of life, and many more neceſſaries of tate. To determine which 
are the moſt important in Thank theſe reſpects; to examine how far they 
. ought to be extended; and to endeavour to point out the means of attain- 
ing perfection in them, are ſubjects of real meer ee e merit 
ner more able 1 than mine to diſcuſs. | 
. . 7117 it! es 2 et: Iris \s, 7 1185 - 4 
In fo free a. country as this there muſt of * * mh 1 
political tracts publiſhed in a courſe of time; either profeſſedly upon the 
ſuhject of manufactures in general, or which touch upon ſome parts of 


them in particular. I have read a great number of dane works, and made 


extracts from them of ſuch. paſſages as yield the moſt information. To 


combine into one view all ſuch pieces of intelligence; to remark their 
extent, and add a few obſervations upon their preſent ſtate and future 


improvements, is the purport of this ſketch. Where a barrenneſs of 
materials occaſion voids, I hope It. wil 00k. ee reel che 
m good out of he ie. 


11 an conſider manufotureswader the deu heads of 


1 Thoſe from our own n 40 gr 

II. Theſe from forergn produdts. KT 
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I am ſenſible the ſubject might be more divided; but the quantity of 
my-materials, which 5 equal to what 1 —— 
renders it neceſſary to be more circumſcribed than if I was poſſeſſed of a 
greater plenty. The ſubject is likewiſe much interwoven with the articles 

colonies and commerce, which muſt n wi be TY as it is aer 
to connect all three under herd. 7 
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IE e ee in ad is of an * 
"nite amount ; if we take a view of all the neceſſaries of life, food 
— we ſhall find that manufactures form a vaſt of them. 
What a prodigious number of blackſmiths, carpenters, wheelwriptirs; 
maſons, glaziers, bakers, brewers, 8c. &c. that ſupply che real neweſſu- 
ries of life! In common converſation, theſe artifieers, &c. are not ineluded 
under the expreſſion of manufacturers, but that isa mere inaccuracy, for 
they are as much ſo as the coſtly eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins itſelf : 
they are found fo neceſſary to every movement in common life, 
and fo fcattered about the kingdom, that we naturally call them by a dif- 
ferent name from ſuch as work for and are eſtabliſhed 

in a particular ſpot or town. If to theſes we add the workers up of our 
raiment, and the furniſhers of our houſes,” at a vaſt number of manufac 
amen N for theconltmption.of &lingloman of * c 
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Our e e our own Products Wepols a rant — | 
inlagd; trade, and by the univerſaliey and perfection to which: they are 

arrived, ſave the nation much money, whieh uſed in former times to be 
ſent to foreign countries for what we now have at home. This was once 
che caſe. even with woollen cloth itſelf, that manufacture which fhould 
take the lead i in all nuch g age as ee 


* * „ * 4 — 
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In en to > the 9 of Sow and quantity and ne of their 
Wool, they muſt vary conſiderably. in long terms of years. It might, for 


inſtance, he ſomewhat different twenty or thirty years ago from what it 


bes at «I, but whether nne: or n it would be difficult to 
| determine; 
| 4 4 | 3 | 7 | | G's 
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determine; many reaſbas' might be advanced on bock ſides of the 
queſtion. Salmon reckons: the > fleeces annually +fhorn in England at 
12,000,000. * Another calculates the wool ſhorn and pulled in Great 
Britain and Ireland at 596, r60 #.5) Aninheri — ito- 
yield 500,000 packs, and Ireland 300,000, each pack 240 /5. 4 A fourth: 
writer \ makes it much more conſiderable, as appears by the following 
paſſage. —* It appears by the toll-books, that there are b into 
Smithfield market for ſlaughter, to ſerve London witlun the bills of morta- 
lity, $6,000 ſheep and lambs Nov, allow 60 of theſe t = 
out the Gs Wh to be lambs, and that there are 30,000 ſheep ſlaughtered 
one week with another, then the reſt of England is generally computed 
to contain about feven times as many inhabitants as London within the 
bills: but ſuppoſing it contains only fix times as many, and that accord- 
ingly, there are 210,000 ſheep — in England weekly; and like 
wiſe, that four yeats ſheep are kept for ſtock; or that there are always in 
being four times more than are thus flaughtered; as is uſual with ſheep- 
maſters to compute, and allowing every ſheep,” one with another, to bear 


4 „ x Iz F 14. 15 


e of wool, and every pack to weigh 240 b, then the yearly 
woot of England, according to eee N to 
N 5 * eg W i hy os 4: oc 15 In 75 Lf 7 ; Picks. 
: "$4: | ih. 1 hp 171A ry I. 10 
Naw, in . Senat mbH 4 
on fleſh as in town, and drinking qa _—_ t ekceed- | 


tem in the quantity they eat. . 
Then, as Sootland is of 1a eee ine leſs froteful chan e 
England; admit there are but one e e of che An OfL6-3t 
ſheep in it, it amounts to 1. Rv 187 0 
Then, as Ireland is not cn part leſb t than England, | 1 
but ĩs full as fertile, and taken up chiefly with feeding, it 
bath been judged by ſome; ho have taken great pains: ben bo, 
Eee to inform themſelves, that it hath near as manx PF l 
feep in it as there are in England; but ſuppoſe dot 1 23.0% 
wy — the We that er 0 n 35 ane oo 
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FA g NE | Total, packs, 1,274,900 
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in this a is died he 2 1 of ſheep coninualy flavgh-- 
tered, called ela. ow the wor, IT. 1 


* GogrephicalGremmer, b. 21757 A KA gain, 
+ Propoſals bumbly offered to confideration of N p. . En 
t Trowel's Plan for preventing the clandeſtine running of wook, P. n 38; 
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49 Thecame mee china ir all the Wool and labour, ck. 
Aae conſamed at home and ſent abroad, amounts to 1449964900 wn bogs 
dl rn tl RET Kits COTE Ha . , 
2 reckons the value of the e ned wool! of Fagan 
at Mes and when manufaQured, eee Ne 
e N eee a 

" Buſthing lumps'the revenue of owl &bne-fiſth- of the hs land of 
England“. D'angueil fays,:44;000- acres of ſalt-marſhes. in; Romney 
maintains 1 32,000: n that ere are kept in Dorſetſhire in 1 
| Trent bst, repute in isch 74 


f 1. 2 1 o 


ban eit 10 1.01 aste de 20 
+4 + 2 n xi To 4} | 


t Theſe authotities are but biet e we — ſüppsle wem to 
be near the truth, the medium of; ſeveral opinions neareſt. Salmon 
makks the fleeces of England 1 2000, 0003 and if we proportion Scotland 
and Ireland in the ſame manner as London did, it will be a fourth 
(2,000,600) for Scotland; and a half (6,000,000) for Ireland; the total 
will be 21,000,000 of fleeces; and ſuppoſing each to weigh g 1b. (Salmon, 
reckoning theni at 2 s. 6 d. each, 2 5 | apprehend, from. better autho- 
| N "oy and the peek 200, the-whole enten KN * ac. 
1 | 262, 500 
- 596,160 
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Trowel ſuppoſes e de in er and i LET to.) which } 1 1 
hall add 125,000 for Scotlam a fourth), | —-f:. - 5,000 
London's account is W Ninh ung Din 2 | 
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Davenant reckons the +8 of England W. Forth 2 800 8055 ITY BY.” | yin 
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the price was then 51. per pack, therefore ad 0 ans 


Falk fe keel, rede and n ee Scotland, 12 . 
for Ireland, the total ie ca INE, beer 


As to Buſching” s fifth, nothing 1 is to, be made of 3 it... h 8h, 


The medium of theſe ſeveral quantities is 751, 53 Pn and it i is 
obſervable, that the medium comes nearer to Davenant than any of the 
others, a preſumption * its W as he 1s uh Ah Af e = 


<' good ſe. | 1 cf 1 5 mor 
TY value * a; 18 at 2424p 71. 5 per packs this b amounts 
erefore to 60 2 v4 Þ 3 L $3 W. eee 
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Chambers tella us, but without mentioning Wbt chat a pack 
of Hort wool employs ſixty<thiree perſons a Week to manmfacture it into 
cloth vz. three men to fort, dry, mix, and make E for che ſtoch- 
carder ; fin to ſeribble or ſtock card it; thirty-five women and girls: to 
card and ard it; eight men to weave it; four men and boys to ee 
and reed quills; eight men and boys to ſeour, burl, mill, or full it; row, 


Theer, pack, and Def it. 1 of Bree. long, combing. wool, made 
into ftuffs, ſerges, ſagathies, for the niſl trade, will employ for 
one week two hundred pg, two. perſons, whoſe wages amount to 48 l. 105. 
— Thus, ſeven. combers, 3 185. —Dyers, 54. One hundred and fifty 
ſpinners, 18 J.— Nen throwers and doublers, 112 Twenty-five 
weavers and | attendants, , 13, A pack of wool made into ſtockings will 
2 for one Week one hundred and ei 1 — who will 
1 FR oi ten oombers, 5 J. 1 dyer 1 J. 16e One hun- 


ae and two ſpinners,” 1 U. e OD Ar chrowers, 4. Won 
wut: ſtocking Weavers, 30 fe $97 57 nn en ee «APA; 


TIL 


Another writer gives a dreht Wer but not o Hatiaß ay sfactory an 
one. Three packs of wool weighing, 7207. manifaQured i into e. 
cloths; camblets, ſerges, hoſe, Rc. ona moderate tomputation,. one ſort 
with another, employ four, hundred and fifty perſons, (I might lay a 
great many more, almoſt fix hundred, but T1 am willing to keep within 
bounds) hah as combers;' ſcribhlers, Athletes,  Ipinners, . Weavers, ful- 
lers, burlers, d ers, dreęſſers; and pres; who, upon an Werage, will 


earn, each per „ the whole ie, to 1120. 105. Or 
f 1 & 4 315 . 155; ns 18 
3 ＋ 44. Per . of wool f. ee tl + of LF | 24 1 e 14 CY 


Pures reckons the manufacturing the wool of Engläad add 
Gd to its value 4. Anderſon in his Chronological „ 8-3 Tong of 
Commerce. ſaye, the nb employs a million ande half of people. 
— att. Wait.” e ene de e te Nire 
Twelve pounds of wool, {ys another writer, which 4 "oh manufiQturer 54. per B. 
rough in the in the Norwich manufattory, are, by labour only, made worth 42 f. in a ſpecies of 


fattins,” of which there is a variety of qualities; and, in in one of their beſt. ſorts, f 
the above noe 2 made worth $2 5. Which is near fix times the original colt, In ſome 


other articles of manufacture in that city, the diſproportion is much eater. The Complaints 
of the Manufodturers yolating 1s the Abuſe in marking Sheth, cnfulered; Bro. 1752: Io, 

+ Conſequence of Trade, p. 12... 1740+ : 18 tte de I n 849 
1114 view is. taken. of, the variety of artizans employed either wholly 4. 


we ſhall certainly have a very preat-idea'of the numbers, The author of Op Obfarvations on 
e gives the. followio UF Kö. An! Hun 
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1 Before we attempt- from minutes to determine che amount of the 
| 1 — beſtowed: on ayr Wool, ſome account muſt be taken of the 
| exported unwrought, ther runned, as it is totally contrary to law; 
kor it would be geckoguig falſely to calculate the whole produft 0 manu» 
gs m , Nen 10CT rere ii mot ben 5 79 
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| V e of chat, ey ic m note = 7 Ra db bp. d 
' v.07 Landbrd, or ſetter of lands een of eatin cr e 
3205 ater 25 Weaver of wadding 6 
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; e Wer „ e vor 
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Quill-winder able Yarn or wörſted-deabers e e 
De of petticoats, &c· 44: 8 Varn- factors. , e io. el of | 
| 79% 5 791V 
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As to the quartfity rum ob ovwied"abriien, as fotne enll it, opinions re 
vitibhsY vite Toppoſer tHhb qyivucity Bionn THelaitd alone 10 be 2o,0g0 packs 
e NN e ene a Aer He. Tho rr? 5 3 7 
— eee AT To e TT 1 O_o e ee 
Another author , N ho ſeems to be very well informed, viewdt man} 
woollen manufactories abroad, and gives the N of looms 8 
in ſeveral places. At Abbe vile; 1860 employed in making 
beſides man ere m reges Eke coe pens | Fu 
Britiſh and wodE-4 492,557 32 9115 "Fes ng Jos ei tis fart 156 


N e 387 key 3s hh 8 700 2 20 10h gl made Set qt 


At Amiens, ſeveral thoufetids f Wamm en fille atid Worftet ftuffe 
made with itt wodly! Ad thr own mike: loo 1140970! 543 To Stef off 
ju yd eig meet 9717 no Poli dn 249 1 Jen e 51:5 „ 
GO Ar Mondidrie, a large matiufa@tory of thallovns and cloth ſerge/chiefty 
on our: wool, + 21nd 97 Karr uo 1283 qu Z20w 02 10088. 280 v1 
dn uch oat 0) cya ett L ins; Wann al 35 endimtalls 1,1 
At St. Omers, cloth, druggets, durbys; „ halloons; and ſtoak - 
inge, 350 looms, beſides a vaſt number of ſtocking-frames; ; ſome of their 
r B Mee e 


: ces * Y 'T 0 6:)— Debt — aꝗq x If # 1 


At Liſle, 1000 J bf camgblets alone, all of Exglich or Iriſh woo! ; 
and a much greater number working on mixed wool. Many hundred 
— camblets, ſattenets, purgielldes; 6c; alſo 200 ſtacking frames ; o 
half work all our wool, and half mixed. They can make no ealimancoes 
| wor camblets without hall or wsd owe wok: wWHilty:9 1324 $184 


nige 3 30 ber err 


hands employed in 


e ve 7 {111009 8284, 10 bz. 


At Turcoin, as dhe | | 
At Roubaixy/fing calimance wenn dd wool 
1 1 20 „ Dü. 
ic, valt num rs of. 


4 1 5 2 e — f n 
2 and the Whole neighbourhood : aroun 
ures.0n. our wool.” . . Oc 3+ azo? wy ey et} 1497 2 dune 219 


e dh b Ech d . mſterd ur 'a 
that work our wan a RON proportion 2 150 it. 


4 Ar t fays, 4. ace 0a very de die computafion; che 
French have yearly Soo, oo ae of " our wool unmanufactured, and chat 
one pack enables them to work up two of their own E” 
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The firſt ot, 1971 b ats gell g us, Irelpad: ne 80, Gr d. 
W. accord ay 5 — 400 for Fange. 
9 10,009 1 ln S 0 


The third e re aum TR ng TE: h tum 
| The medium, $40 FOI — n ext » 285,000 ,* "101439 "76 1911100 A 


Uran hs pat "ow „ h2$00/34s 7 ban the con | 
; third. 


1 muſt own. account to me eee 
X der that all is not run. At Abbeville it was ee ee 


detation of the high price our aol bears abroad, makes one 
ſtaple 10 d. when the author gf the Ob/ervations an N 
1730 1 who,. by the bye, was feat by Sir Robert, Walpole:to enquire. into 


the ſtate of the foreign woollen manufagturees iconſequently 4t.:is,anch.; 
dearer at preſent. If we therefore reflect on the account given by that 


well-informed waren, wha G1 fully. explain.tbe aocgſhey th they! — wid 


have our wool to work up their own with, we ſhall 
large aſſertions of the Heeg . E IO 


mentioned medium of packs. Win MID 1 85 2 120k) a6 i230 

Schnee ;aommil-giizoctt PO Ant Far 5. cbyod emol Ohe. 
The: total product, — adden —— 7 WE 32 
The py: manufaQured, —— — 2 


pr (Chet, nee Ma. tele walgatrs [44 amms Teguise ae 
575 lik * 4” N bein . inen : es 281162837 © Gm 
Manuficured in Great Brinin and lend. e107 13 6k Sicke 0 


eser 25009 IK gn £93 ? "18 Laim Ine an aft Werne en 11102 Hed 


The nig enquiry is eee labour beſtowed on theſe 466, 5 J. 
Packs. I have no method of gaining a knowledge of this point, but by pro- 
ceedling 48 I eee ene of afſertions and- opinions. 


Aab un, W 6 pack of ſhert wool employs fixty-three pe perfond a: 
week, and one of long ditto two hundred and two a week, whoſe: wages: 
amount to 43 . x0 5; The proportion of the firſt is, five p acks employ 
fix ons a . de 466,532 packs employ 359,830 : that: of 
the econd. is nearl; pack four ns a. year; conſequently 466, 532 

1,866,128 E and ſuppoſing the quantity of each the fame, 
the medtum will be 1,212,983 perſons elbe by wool, according to 
this account: And ſuppoſing all to earn on a medium the ſame as the 202 

perſotis, the Value of che the whole labour will, ſuppoſing ſuch e . 5 

employed the whole year, amount to 1 3,8 , 28 4. er | 


q its 41 BP» 


The author of the Conſequences of Trade ſays, 1 en 1 


| 55 450 perſons a week, and their earnings be 112 J. 106. 


According to 
this account, the total number will be 1a and N Eee ng of 
Crake labotir 174175194 4. | re 


* a 4 
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n on Woot in England, adds Gd Seh 

nd e of a fürth for Scotland, and 3 75 575 75 
| — — half, erte ealcufattd; Becnüſc x leſb proportion is- 
— there than g 
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make this Tum 9,600,000 l. Ki 
Hier tin 155 11111 ud; leg 81 i emen 11 0900S =. 4 4 1 3” 5 
J he oa wool and labor a 4000901 5 
Wienke: 1 l. nals get Nn ä * 
Chumbers/makes i F 13.582086 
The author of the /Can/equence of / * 11 — 7 . N 
Dven ant. Bo OL / 10. 15 ee. 
London, wool and labqur, 14 & If; date io of nay 
-aGoxd60 5 the value: ofthe work, Wrong to page wat it: 

6845 — /; ee e — 2 Fit | 

The medium, , — — . ares | 4 
10 1999 M21 10 A 7 #17" een 


- | thallihere;-for che 
one view. ( IN 71 * e n err e Ain, 


of wool in Gro Brian and nebel. 
;of ditto at 3 I. Nur 


— * 5 
FU ae 368 3 3 
we # hk © "_ o - 
ed. umanufacture . 
#2 75 et 


e del 4 ITT 
. 10 N lor I 2,4 34,80 "i 

Pf 70 99,89 
Value of the whole growth andthe labour, 1 97520 
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authority : I wiſh an actual ſurvey of the kingdom preſented the world 


With ſuch. Much important knowledge would reſult from certainty. 
However, in default ne we could ld, an attentive view of the beſt 
in our power, thus collected, yields a more comprehenſrve idea of this 
eapital· manufacture than. i is to be gained from the Joſe -and ſcattered paſ- 


ſages which are met with in the ſeveral books and papers that 5 been 
barony meren g vv at ao rt wins oe 3; 


, * 4 S bod, - 94 1025 i} 


From this view, the immenſe i importanee of mn all che pro- 
duct at home, appears in the cleareſt light; for the amount of the loſs 
by ſuffering 285,000 packs to, be runned, is. eaſily diſcovered 57 arith- 
metic. According to the proportion of that which i: m ufaQturec Le 
loſs is 7/596,090-/. an article of immenſe conſequence to ritain ; it: 
is a melancholy inftance to ſee ſuch numbers of 1d re} r, and. 
"90 a natal the weight of. 9 them, and at the ſame time 


r 18 "ſuffer: 
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ſuffer a rar commodity to be. carried out oe the country, which, gwauld 
give induſtry and maintenance to ſuck number H Such a, fact 
wants no painting to exhibit it in its genuine dafprmitfe i : 10) Wal] 


Acco mv} ide hem Niw-(awarg nad gr ona 
But there is an attendant circumſtance, the tion of which will 


| phintobetenbve collateral evils : for, as n loſæ the manufacturiag of fo 

much wool, others muſt gain it; and, unfortunately, the greateſt ſhare of 
it falls to the French, and the reſt to the Duteh and Netherlanders: It is 
true, the toſs itfef is the great matter; but netertheleſe, it mad muell 
better for the intereſts of this country ge all to the Putch than wood?! 
natural enemies. Not that the former ure more of it thad ahbe 
latter, but no acquifitions can render them formidable to us; vhereus the 
growth of the French manufactures, trade and navigation, is of undqubted 


conſequence to us. The. author of the Confequences Trade aſſerts, as a 
known fact, that the French work up two packs of their o.] - Wool to 


every one-they hve from us7 and which — Yþ/ wbur 
it. Indeed, in the Obſervations on Britiſh Wool, it appears, that ere 
are ſome manufactures of ours intirely, and others. w ich uſe half a 
half; but then ſome add but a fmall quantity of it"ts' chen own. " 
which reaſon 1 ſhall ſuppoſe (and by the beſt accounts 8 M be 
found no exaggeration) they are enabled by CT nat 
woot to work up two of their own, which rw HHP HE 
able to manufacture at all into the finer 5 r good 

want for the purpoſes of trade. Conſequently, Wa there 10 605 ene 
improbable in this ſuppoſition, will appear by the following Tift of 
which, ror aan cannat make without mixing ſome of our wool © with 
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With divens ſorts, of Figujed, clauded, pouch plain, aud. iniped fiuffsrs; 


al n .G1 Jig 36563 2301300 Word 1: rm ui — SN git tte 
Having ſhewn- What a great number vinber;.of. ber of, differen of tu ſtuffs * 


made: of cambing-wool; L would. juſt obſerve; 


ey bt 


markets: but When mixed wich the wool of, Great Britain and Ireland, 
then they are enabled te der it: and that is, dhe realen the foreigners covet 
our xombing-wool: before the clothing or ſhort Wool, which, makes. the, 
| loſs to us the greater. Sincg then, Providence, hath, furniſhed , us with. 


ſuch an ineſtimable advantage, by virtue of our wool, above every nation 


in Europe, it neceſſarily follows, that our wollen goods muſt be the 
moſt valuable and the moſt in vogue of all others; and conſequently; chat 
few foreign markets can, or will be without our ſtuffs, : ſtockings, : &. 


and thereſore muſt be ſupplied by our merrhants, zwe wereyfartind. to 


61ur/elves to keep our oel at. N and co e uentl thoſe markets. will 
1 oh | e * f * f 22 E018 FIST) * , ber 
H | | 


make any of theſe forts: of, pou ape tech l CA AY me foreign 
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be engroſſed by v which will gauſe a conſtant, demand for gur wool- 
len manufgctutes Nor gat A Frpater proof be wanting of dhe neceſ- 
ſity they are; 'undet ud haße dur Wpel, chan the high price 2 fred 
for it. To the-clandeſtine/procuring it they owe the -adFance 
of their Spaniſh and, Levant trades; for without; | ey 
work up by means of it the could ſupply. meither of thoſe markets. 
And it ſhould. be remembered, that theſe are the two branches of our 
commerce, the loſs of wi! HOO" have, for; a, Jong ſeries of 
qr nn moſt complained of. i un n ar 20 nN ln bin a 
TILE 1 ai dene . n AS. «1798 „ 

Thus, to the infinite detriment. of our trade, er nations, aud the f 
Frenclt particularly, 1 means of receiving from Great Britain and Ire- 
land 285,000 packs of 'wook/.are. enabled to form 2 manufacture of 
855,000 packs, which is two of theit on to one of ours: And caleu- 
lating the 9 of ſuch ee * the ſame proportions above laid 
— fot the Britiſh ones, th Nate of ſo much of theix woolen manu- 
facture as e Wann d diſcovered; ande: 


Nr 8116 8 222 

Total packs, F e 005 e be * $55,000 
— Imporred ines K a 07 Bo Rae tel i. . 285, 00 

Own, packs, | Tag 1 95000 
Value We oak 58 e * 0 Tip PAR 
binn the i en ported, at 10 - e. "as & 39,000 
Total value, NS $23 1 055 5 
Value of the labour a nee 2937240675 


Total value. of their own wool, . and the IO: v7 2 4675 


I e de date-nöt kälte t bo lr cvety Backs Ratefinian, ud 
open the eyes of the moſt blind, 1 know EIS that will. To fee that 
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a a conſuming loſs for ſo many years, as this nation. has expe ae this, 
qpopotialiy-b waſte ãt. The loſs of, ſo N rus 4 pour 
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employs 1,557,000 people; the Pre portion öf che former is $99;400:pedple 
employed by leather. — 1 never offer any calculations or conjectures, of 
des Find without See ret differetice chere is between ſuch! and 
authentic accounts - but the latter Ate ever to be had. Even in thoſe 
Writers, whoſe "authority '1s "reckon gobd; plain afſertions muſt / be 
- aecepted i in hey of aut chentic ce h and as I had rather adopt ſuch 
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 Treladid amivurits 10/3225/tons; it employs, copiſequently, 12 $,000 hands ; 
andi tons in Scotland, employs 56,2 503 together, 1 81 a2 5© people, 7 
| beſides a" vonſiderable part of the home conſumption. £6 Scotland not 
igeluded- But I ſhould remark, that Hir Matthew Decker *, in a ſlighter 
Neben of this ſart, in reſpect to linen and lk, reckons the ber | 
employed to maintain as many more; in which caſe, the number depe end- 
ng 


on this manufactory i in thole two Kingdoms. i is 302,500 perſonne 
[m7 md; Slog, vo. 


25% 6 £08 
D bas obe World be added for hel Hil- cloth, Engliſh linens, 
c. & d. I have no grounds to N but they Ane leſs chan make 
ths miner 401/298 or arid aged * 12 # £3. 111 78 c. | "uu 
Glaſs, — 4 arid porcelain, 2 8 TY means. equal to many of the 
2 articles, are certainly of very conſiderable conſequence in the 
of the poor; ſuppoſe they amount to 1,500,000 /. and, the 
A of the ſum; if, he people earn 6½ per head, their num 
ber will be aag, ooo. But this: is a Wee d die l. Mut ite Nie 
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As to fk, Sir Matthew Decker *:computes, that the manifiQurers of 
tvearnzi!one with} another, 6 L. a. head, and the amount. of the labour | 
3: "of his value : According to this calculation, the number em- 
ployed by it is 375, 00. But with reſpe& | to the cotton,” there is no 
:eonjecturimnge'the: number, becauſe. it. is, ſo mixed with. other. mate J 


but ſuppoſing the value of it manufactured to be three times the 
coſt, and the manufacturers to earn, as in ſilk, 6 7. a. head, the number 


Wilbthen/be7209,000. IL. Know not what. her rule to conjecture their: 
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into account a 
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= "can of our inhabitants; and that our numbers, according:to the 


preſent ſyſtem of policy, would leſſen 
decline. And as our navigation and Er 
to depend greatly on them, ena. 
ſent condition, and extending them as 
7 maſt ha appareut.to. all. 
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ſupporting them in their pre- 
ong * we have any e 
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plain of many hundred thouſands of idle poor, without taking effectual 
means to render them otherwiſe, From the foregoing ſurvey it appears 
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clearly, that materials to work 2 are very 


than we - enjoy in that article at a= +5 "Our metals are 


far from bg wanted, 
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manufactutes, 5s 13 
ſuch a total, as I muſt confeſs ſurprizes me, and yields ſtrong reaſons; for 
believing theſe nations more po 


1 by many Politicians, * But 
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likewiſe inexhauſtible, 8 moſt meer u gf articles of 
exportation, might be made to employ n in 
preſent. In ſhort, no . manufactures can be named but an 
increaſe of em might be found in it for great numbers. And 
employment, "as "defors remarked, ſhould: certainly be carried to the 
utwioſt-extent, as the ſureſt means o increaing the aumber of our people. 
The great evib we at peofens lis under is, the running of our wool abroad. 
Many propaſals-have been made to prevent it, but none that bid fair to 
compale the/ deſixed end, os thy and regiſter ſcheme, Objections 
are; to that, but none near equal to no meaſures of 
prevention -tipevially as that would certainly — the buſineſs. If the 
egiſlature continue to rejeſt à regiſter, it is highly incumbent on . 
erer decade hm ale Fl the wilt Wee dene end: — 
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FAD: we: 4 accurate account; 2 18 of the 08 manufac- 
tures, yet the only true method of coming at their real importance 
iS — 2 them with thoſe of other nations. The very abſolute 
neceſſaries of life alone excepted, nay, without excepting even them, 
5 ufactures will be found in every inſtance matters of trade com- 
merce; foreign nations will give the ſupply, if they are not made at 
home: And as that degree of induſtry, which n 
ſuch impotts unneceſſary, will certainly generate into exportation, a 
become a means of enriching any people, and! of enabling them to pur- 
chaſe thoſe matters of foreigners which cannat be had at home without 
their being impoveriſhed; ſo is it highly requiſite to direct that induſtry 
in ſuch an ad s manner, that more induſtrious, or more fortu- 
nate nations may not damp or deſtroy in by the mere force of underſelling. 
Hence proceeds the connection between the manufactures of one country 
and thaſe of another: They are all in a conſtant Rate of rivalſhip, inſo- 
much that thoſe vho ſell — (quality as- well as price Nee 
have it in their power to ſtarve whole provinces in other countries, 
at three thouſand miles diſtance. Now, as any ſingle manufacture ſel- 
dom flouriſhes in a.country-but at an expence of more than it is worth; 
ta haue any ane or mote in full vigour, it muſt, be but as a link in avaſt 
chain of manufactures and commerce; all grow up together, and aſſiſt each 
other in Lia ie _ laſt f ben * 
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Nands or falls, by it wth bear the eo perth with choſd of other Wan! 
Let us examine re che manufactures of Beige! make when 
viewed | in this lig 255 4 E 11 Pkg” 078 atieit it * 13 ret: 7 
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._- wy: ben Very Uhr a8 well as an amuſing taſle, to etch 
the amount of the matufactures of Holland, and form a compariſon 
between them and dur own, but unfortunately” there are no foundations 
For ſuch an undertaking.” Modern' travellers! and political: writers have 
ſtrangely neglected this fubject- Sir William Tem Ne and de Witte are at 
this day the authors who have treated of the pblitieal ſthte of Hol. 
land. That republic has long beer on the decline a; it would be u curi- 
ous diſquiſition to inquire into the ꝑrogreſs of chat decline, iby-comparitig 
their manufactures and trade at different periods. If We could diſcover 
what they were when at their LE and the ſtate of them at preſent, 
we ſhould ſee clearly not only 9 the p rogreſs, but be able to trace the cauſes 
in the increaſe of the trade bf ter nd and poſſibly in other cireum- 

ſtances at preſent unknown. _ But the amount of the Dutch manufactures 

in point of the value of the raw materials; and that of the labbur beſtowed 
on them, and the number of people employed by them, are all equally 
unknown. IJ. haye met with no minutes of theſe ſubjects that even yield' | 
a" Que to fort & caltulation'by:” In reſpect, however, to the vompati 
with Btitain, let it be obſerved, that they by no means equal us in any 
capital article: And, as to the whole ambòuiit, there is the greateſt reaſon 

to believe the e infiitely —_ the * of n eden At 
9 e l 19-0 175 + 4X7 Herrn 

Ihe ſame obſervations ulis to Medi with this diſſes" 
rence,* that being chiefly an inland country, her manufactures are thoſe 
for orie conſumption, in a vaſtly greater proportion than thoſe of Hol- 
e ſo that whatever may be the amount of them, (of which Iam totallß 

ndrapt) t) they are, and muſt be, of the leſs e Britain. The 


abr rom nations are yet . Wed ids. 
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As to Taly; Spaifz 211 Por cl known they-are not what 
deſerve the title of manufactu 


{ome manùfactüres, and Italy in particular a few for exportation, yet 
the dle is of ſock triflifig "conſequence," when compared with thoſe off 
rita that n 1 vor tr to be Nagl from them. 7 Ps i TE $71 
11 W391 ning 2 ge 1 "dirt bas 18 5% 11 
France then remains the only country: unmentioned; PEE eo 
ber manufaRutes, ſome” minutes may Welten which. will afſiſt in 
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* Sir r Willis Temple lac in 1668, — hd cha Plus ede, of en 
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ring countries. For although they poſſeſs - 
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Ketchüng der Amolüt F but calciilation! and conjeCure/muſt, 1 feat, be 
called in to aſſiſt, where explicit antharitr 1 watng. KWOY a. p, $79 


i de Volt Sys, . I £665; Porty- Bur ound looms for e 8 
ing cloths were computed in the kingd em! The manufactures of filk 
being brought to great perfection, produced a commerce of more than 


fifty millions. of that time 7; or near 4,500,000. now. | - E 14 
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M. de Boulainvilliers aſſerts, that the conſumption. 'of Sold and ſilver 
in the maniifactures of Hee; 858. e 1 1754 to two millions Font 
„ $4 f IK „one YT GG 

T be fame en If che erat Wu to take an aeoounty. 
houfe by houſe, throughout the kingdom, they would not find a leſs fam» 
perhaps than ten milliards of induſtry 4.“ This is expreſsly manufac- 
tyres conſumed at home; for he is ſumming up the prodigious quantity of 
ornamens entitrement inutiles. Soom after, wth If it was poſhble 
to make an exact compariſon between che manufactures which England 
annually employs for her o-w-ẽn uſe, with thoſe Which France applies in 
the ſame manner, (T ſpeak of national manufactures) we. ſhould find; in 
n to extent and population, that France conſumed perhaps ſix 
times as much. That is to ſay: in the ame proportion; if an hundred! 
thouſund workmen were neceffary in that nation to ſupply inferior 9 
e five hundred thouſand would be wanted for ours. enn | 
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Fam writer ſays, „ The . of Lyons ſeri abroadz 
more or leſs every year, as many different ſorts of Workmanſhip 'in Gill 
as fell for fifteen millions: And Mie wipe foreign countries in gold- 
ſmiths work, jewellery, clocks, watches, gold, and ' ſilver lace embroidered; 
and a multitude of toys and: trifles, to eee ments, - 
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An . iſh. yrriter 'gi gives J dt le erpert of French ae . 
to Kt * Holland alone, When her commerce was at its height, 
amounting, in the whole to. Er [ which-now would be 7;692;000 2 
The e between real won - K- . now. and ip 
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1 Les. Interats de Ie Francs mal entendus,. torn, il. 5. 121. e. | 
1 Did. tom. iii. p. 229. or 437,7 50, ooo. FF If 
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The render will doubtleſs ſee the impofbilit ” 4 Prin nn che exact 
amount of French manufactures from theſe paſſages; but they, neverthe- 
. KK walt 


vrhen joined, amount to an infinite . A — um lentile they are declined 
{noe the date of ſome of theſe articles, but then, „ their 
being once S while ee e e | 
gaining in o — yet a matter of great conſequence. ? 
tation to England and Holland. is r uu 1 aa 
one is the Wel Indies, Spain, Partugaly and eſpecially. the hich 
at that time did not It is likewiſe ſuppoſed pry wig >, 
millions of people, — their numbers at preſent are very 45 75 
able, amounting. by the loweſt calculations, to 16 or 17,999,000; the 
bome conſumption of manufactures among whom, with a, con 

| ons. muſt, altogether, amquant to a prodigious annual total, and: 
forms a ſyltem of ind * highly 49 be dreaded by any, rival gation... 


We may Fer Son venture to determine, that the eg 1 ; 
akhough we know not the exact proportion of them to the Britiſh ones, 
are of great importance in the commerce of Europe; ; And if a conjeQure 

is allowed, I ſhould apprehend them 1 in be 5 own; and 
* eee Y * an all Europe 
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We honld.confider, e FRY their own conſum ption 
with almaſt all the e e N of this, added to 
their exportation, muſt form a ſyſtem of induſtry of yaſt extent; go. 


ſuppoſing they W in proportion to Britain, ſe 1 ſuperiotit) 

exportation. againſt their conſumption, which TRE Boulainvill Fra 
ſays is ſix times greater in proportion than ours, their 
by that rule amount to a © PORES deal in a te VK 
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8 it appetit from me preceding review u e een wer 
they ate undubitably of infreiite importance” to the — of 
chele Eingdoms, in bringing vaſt ſums of money from foreigners, and 
ring employment to ſeveral millions of hands, who, Were it not 
for them, would, according to our preſent ſyſtem of policy, ftarve,. 
or become a moft heavy weight upon the” community; i is ſavely: an 
inquiry of very great confequence to attempt to diſcover the beſt methode 
of promoting and extending this fyſtem of manufackures; "ſince there is. 


reafon to apprehend their not ee will ſpeedily 1 — 
their declenfion. nemme n Yong: 
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Büt ct in ls and general taint is not that adde which 
the proſperity of our manufacturing intereſt I have 
conſidered them under two Reads; thoſe working yport our own pro- 
ducts, and thofe upon foreign ones. It is very plain that the 
former are of the Higheſt value, and conſequently no encouragement. 
ftrotild be given to the latter, that can in any manner be of detriment to 
the others; and if both are utider an equal want of affiftance, the firſt 
ffrould always have it in prefetence to the laſt. There are an hundred 
rexforrs for ſttaking this diſtinction; but one or two will ſet the propriety 
of it in a clear light. A very large deduction is to be made from the pro- 
duct of thoſe manufactures which are wrought from foreign materials on 
acconrit of ſuch materials. Thus, we pay abroad an immenſe ſum for 
raw filk in hard money; whereas if a million is received for wooller- 
| the whole is profit to the nation; no ſuch deductiom being made- 
it. Secondly, A great precariouſneſs attends the former manufac- 
tures. H foreign princes or ſtates _—_— us the raw „ Our manu-- 
facturers ſtarve ; if bloody wars in ſuch countries prevent the production, 
we are in the ſame melancholy fituation; if the production fails througlr 
natural cauſes, it is the fame. Our manufacturers have often ex 
bad crops of cotton in the Levant; — and woful is the condition of many 
of our fabrics in ſuch a caſe. Thus it appears, that many cauſes. may 
operate to the hazard and deſtruction of thoſe of our manufactures. which: 
are wrought from foreign products. And theſe reaſons, as I before: 


obſerved, are ſufficient to e us to give the NG OTTER 
to the other as ! 43657 & 
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204 1 POLITICAL. ESSAY& Exgay IV. 


But thoſe which are gained from nothing, if I may uſe the expreſſion; 
ſuch as glaſs particularly; and paper, &c. are ſuperior in value to all; 
which every one muſt be ſenſible of, who conſiders the receipt of their 
production is ab/o/ute profit. Suppoſe all the wool of Britain ſold abroad 


——— and 1 at preſent employed on it turned to 
making 


profitable and important. Ne ext come thoſe which work up our own. 
; Wee ee ; and, laſtly, thoſe which apes on foreign ones. 


er 1 1 Iten nh a 3 | 
But 9 ſhould becur-policy i in e our c Veſt e 
none ſhould be diſcouraged· All kinds of them thrive beſt in company; 
that is; in the ſame country. It is an infinitely difficult matter to raiſe 
manufactures at once, among a people who poſſeſs none; but it is an 
matter to add new ones where there are an hundred old ones. . — 5 
of induſtry is eſtabliſhed;/ and a general ingenuity among vaſt numbers of 
peaple. Is it not 2 that a weaver. of any kind would; ſooner be 
2 — * a —— ſpecies of weaving, which he never ſaw, than a labourer 
| lough ? It is for this reaſon that manufactures are ſo very diffi- 
cult —— thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to them. Toi ima 
gine that Colbert was the father of the French ones, is a eat miſtake; 
and M. de Voltaire's account of chem by no means. juſt; — 
imagine from him that the miniſfer created the whole ſyſtem. | It is. true, 
he extended them-infinitely, . and was the creator of: the exportation in 
French bottoms; but France ſold to the value of five millions B 
benen em. t bzh f det . al 153 a 
iter t Imre, Oe. 1 eg HA 
An: ſingle 8 of all kinds ſhould therefore be RL but 
as links of a vaſt chain; none of them ſhould be ſlighted; for even the 
beſt will flouriſh in ſome meaſure through the N ee of the worſt. If 
any of the inferior ones ſhould therefore have ſymptoms. of a future | 
4 ſuch meaſures ſhould be purſued as are moſt likely to prevent it: 
But when in a flouriſhing ſtate, though not of a great extent, no very 
vigorous ones ſhould: be adopted for eauſing a great increaſe, if the ſame 
facture 8 wort Ace, would advance a ſy en manu- 
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faQures upon another, Che pee and Aber! is much truth in his remark. He ſays,* The 

_ defire of uſurping commerce would bave it ſwallow up all induſtty; but they are ignorant of 

a certain priaciple, the demonſtration of which returns upon us every moment, viz. that it 
| 1493 - 2 > £7 is 
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Such being tlie ſcale of importance in which our manufactures ſhould 
be — peg. in reſpect of encouragement, the next dre 185! - 
the different means of promoting their intereſt . 
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I. The proſperity of all manufaQuures depends upon the purchaſing 
the ra material at a reaſonable price, and the procuring the neceſſary 
labour at the ſame. If theſe circumſtances do not combine in the manu- 
facturer's favour, it is impoſſible he ſhould afford his goods fo upon a par 


with foreigners, and the conſequences of not equalling other nations in 
cheapnelſs, is not only loſing the exportation, but, in multitudes of inſtances, 
the home conſumption like wiſe. As to the raw materials, I do not find 
many complaints of the Britiſh and Iriſh; manufacturers not being able to 
procure them at a reaſonable price : thoſe of our own products are pretty 
regular in their rates. It is true, they have riſen within a certain num 
ber of years ; but if the pxices of all ſorts of commodities all over Europe 
in a given time tiſe ten per cent. manufacturers of any country cannot 
ſuppoſe the materials they work upon ſhould, be the only ones to keep 
down. Their riſing with the . reſt muſt not be called being at too great 
price: The reaſonable rate is, always being in proportion to every thing 
elſe at home and in other countries. The ſame obſervation 3 
to the price of labour, about which our manufacturers have clamoured 
excetdingly. Labour muſt —_ with the. neceſſaries of life: while they are 
riſing; all over Europe, even rtion would be deſtroyed, if that was 
not likewiſe to — Aa when compariſons are made between the 
price of labour in Britain and —— with that in France and Holland, 
the mere pay of the workmen per day is alone no proof at all; the only 
juſt campariſon is, by the quantity of work le money will 
4 cn in Shen cum an for moſt certainly pay of a weaver oy 
31:79. 425 le otals : oy oth en Hoa fody reds bt :eboot 10 221 
Ae 515 to the raw naterial, than ſuffer a loſs upon the firſt ſale in favour of. 
| 1 actures; for this firſt loſs, and the ſucceeding, multipli ation of it, may never return. 
In lofing'the view of the natura ral exiſtence of things, and hole ſituation in the grand circle 
proſperity, we are led aſtray in the firſt ſtep. If we had conſidered induſtry it its real uti- 
lity, Which is that of facilitating; the conſumption which neceſſity alone occaſions, e ſhould, 
have comprized in the moſt uſctul the fabrics. which were the moſt groſs, as the molt proper. 
for a great number of conſumers. e Ih uld have known, that wer. the 51K in 4 7 late of 
wearing cloaths and ſhoes, thirty millions of woollen habits, and fixty millions of pairs of 
ſhoes: yearly, would employ more then na occaſion a greater ſale, maintain more _— | 
procure, more, manures, and conſequently. better harveſts, than would the makin 
tapeſtries, all the fine d yes, all ſtuffs of fs and cotton, all the. laſſes, and al all 
in Furope. We might rw that the conftznt' I em of the principa onſam —— _ 
ſtrated by fact, ſince the more magnificent mahufuctures cannot be ſuſtain 
expence to ſovereigus for the ee and the purchaſes, while — 
retailers ſubſiſt without difficulty upon the ſale of the Joweſt merchandizes. But mo _ 
we have miſtaken our way, we have np fixed guide, but court 2 limmeri 
a the common elfecr i is to . us . more.” * ; Thearte de F 
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France a nine-perice u day, and that of one in England à fh - 
ling, and yet the Engliſh manufacturer may underſel the French one au 
over the kd The hours of working, che ability of the workman; 
and the time of recreation or idleneſs, may make a much greater differs 
ence'thaw-this/' There is no fa — wut price of labour 
in theſe three countries, with a-juft compariſon,” yer publiſhed in the 
or French $; it is impoſſible —— re to aſſert, that our 
manufacturers are underſold, becauſe of their high price of labour. 5 * * 
FD rr Ar 
„Hoeven hben they art underiold upon that account or not, it is 
highly expedient, for the good of 8 16 keep dhe price df 
labour as low as is really conſiſtent with other prices; ularly in two 
reſpects in contriving that workmen ſhall work full hours for their 
pay, whatever it is; and in not ſuffering them to have any certain 
for a future maintenance, hut on the ſtrength of their own 
induſtry. If theſe points are not effected, let prices be high or low) there 
can be no balance beten the price of work and general prices. To extend 
theſe reflections to their utmoſt, would be to anticipate future ſubjeQs, 
and — — rem It is ſufficiently clear, that our 
whole ſyſtem of poor 's laws act very contrary to theſe ends; and the 
remedying ſuch is all the favour onr- Wart in 
reſpe to the price of their labour. There is great reaſon to believe, 
from the very ſuperior ability of of workmen, that were theſe” 
r Wade off eee at Fu 
as far as concerned the _ berth yy labour. 
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MI. 1 l a Certubs fact, ace krench ode have - 3 
preſent, underſel us in the Gpaniſſi and Portugueſe markets in ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of goods; and that the French have drove us almoſt out of the Levant 
trade but thoſe who have Had the beſt means of gaining information, are 

very Ferifible that this loſs is not owing to high prices of labour, but a 
want of attending to, and pleaſing the taſte of the purchaſers. The light 


commonly called the French drugget, is a well worked cloth, looks 
geatly, but is very thin, ght, and cheap: This is the matiufacture which 
thoſe warm countries affect. Now, the fine Engliſh broad cloth is, bey 

all doubt, a tionably better cloth, and-has en en the whine. is; 


which weighs ſo much with our manufacturers, that they cannot be per- 
ſhaded to make goods fo inferior to their common ones; and this obſti- 
nacy has prevented: ee that trade which this cheap Wand inven- 
tio beat us out H . . ” Thee 
IN I! „ N e ein oed 315 S964 h 4 6.58: ene itte © [54 
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nen writer, were the firft e ort this . 
any 122 at this time, the ſole venders thereof in the Liſbon and Spaniſh ü to the — 


great 


\ 


effects are, firſts to have a conſtant op 


inventions, or any other means, a p 


branch of manufacture 


afterwards ſpun into the fineſt yarn that this wool can be ſpun into. When placed in the 
loom, the chain and filing, or warp and woof, muſt be of one quality, and be driv * 
cloſe, as this cloth muſt not be beat up cloſet | quality, and be driven pretty 
what the 
gets at Mbon from x i. 64. to 1 5, 10 d. per yard,” Propoſitions for i ; 
Fattures, Se. of Groar Britain, Bro. b. 3a. ae tie fm A.. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


in need of our ſuperior attention: - conſiderable branches 
ner be loſt for want of attention. 


| may in this man- 
The means of preventing ſuch ill 


opportunity of diſcovering the diſeaſe 


the moment it begins; for which purpoſe there ought to be inſpeQors 


of manufactures appointed under the board of trade, to take a regular 
account of the imports and exports, and as much of the home conſump- 
tion as poſſible, that as ſoon as any change or falling off of any branch 


enſued, due inquiries might be immediately made into the cauſes: And 


if, as in this inſtance, foreignera were found to underſel us by new 

roper method might be taken to pre- 
vent the extenſion of the evil, and regain the loſt ground: Nor ſhould 
ſuch important buſineſs be left to take its on courſe, but ſpirited' encou- 


ragement given, until a perfect ſecurity was gained. We ſee, in the caſe 


of Penryn, that even uncommon private attention and induſtry was 


 (anfamouſly) , overthrown, and rendered unſucceſsful ; whereas 21 1 


event been under the inſpection of the board of trade, and that board been 
in poſſeſſion of a power to ſupport and carry the attempt 
fection, what noble conſequences would have enſued! _ 


9 
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Various 


Penryn, | 
deliver them at the Liſbon. m 
he had 


duty to vote againſt the preſent repreſentatives of the bo- 
of- Pencya-at-the — Tele dren ew ee France of the 
the Spaniſh or Turkey wool, which is very well prepared, and: ſcribbled; and 


| after it is wove; (theſe laſt e | 
the generality of our manufacturers have erred in) a yard of this cloth, Which is half 
wide, when, finiſhed, ſhould n | e 


The French ſell their drug- 


= 


by 


I have inſerted this caſe as an inſtance in which our manufuctures ſtand 
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by adding an article to * exports of ſuch corifenneites 0 the uchi 
markets, were cettainly" enabled to extend their! traſſie even in other = 
articles; to the great inereaſe poſſibly of thoſe which migbit befbre have 
been trifling. For inſtance; a houſe at Liſbon was ſupplied by the Britim 
merchants with large quantities of cloth, and a fe other articles ef Bri- 
tiſh- manufactures; dub alte ranch a drugget, which outfelsthe 
Engliſh- cloths, he is obliged to have them to f 
Thus, a new correſpondence is „ which before miglbit not exiſt} 
The French merchants take the nity. of ſupplying che chief 
demand to — — work, vhich ànſwer the 2 
articles he takes of the Engliſn; and as there is much leſs trouble in few 
— . in many, the Portugueſe is induced at once to dloſe with the 
propoſition, if the French goods are as cheap as the Englich. and very 
probably if they are à ſmall matter dearer. Thus, the Britiſh 
tion is deprived of ſeveral articles in c of the loſs of one mate 
rial one; and this is generally: the caſe in trade throughout the word 
I have ſketched the means of. preventing ſuch evils; Which might verx 
r _—_—_—— and would be attended xith divers good conſequences. 
| He A + trans ered terer at none blood actihvh yl 2 
«if Another: misfortune. attending manufacturers being left ſo much to 
themſelves as they are in Britain, and which might readily be reniedie@ 
by the . 1h making — h—_—— 
and for the ſake of great profits, the credit of the nation in all 

commercial matters. It is true; ve have many ſtatutes to guard again 
this villany, but laws which do not execute themſelves are much worſe 
chan none, The conduct of che French is wiſer,” . It world BE tefious,” 

fays a very ſenſible and wWellefüformed writer, to —— the 

rdinances. and arrets. of council Which have paſſed in France 

Abe; theſe preſeribe an aſſize of DE and meth the the ken | 
ral Ae of woollen and linen clothis, 5.55 atid ſilyer brocades, ala- 

modes, luſtrings, leather, hats, paper, tapetrys ee and all other kinds 
of neceſſary implements and utenſils, made and -wrought' 1 in each reſpec- 
tive Kundl for the Prerention of fraudke in Pattigg 4 falſe loſs; 
or edlour; or uſing bad materials in their co r Marks aud ſtamps; 
are fixed upon them by way * 5 ſanction of their being made anſwerable = 
to the ſtandard. + And it is ordained by ſeveral arrets of council, that al 
the mariafadtures*which do not anſwer the marks and ſtdtups {0 reſpec-- 
tively put upon them, ſhall be expoſed upon; a. gibbet in the, public 

_ market-place, with the name of the maker rate: 5 at full 
length; and upon a repetition of the like deeeit; the maker hinaſelf to be 
pr. hers — me gibbet for a certain number of hours, and ever after 


eee eee work in e aan. * by ſuch 2 | 
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ments. we. ſhould. endeavoun on our part, to prevent the like faude, 
which may deſtroy the credit of any of gur manufaQures, that 2 
upon hach the poſſibility of their being ſold, at all, doth, inticely de 
It is a ſtrange neglect in policy, that in a national concern, any tradeſman 
ſhould be ſuffered, with impunity, to ſacrifice. the honour of his country, 
and create ſuch diffidence: and diſtruſt amongſt, e. as to leſſen our 
general intercourſe of commerce, and bring a loſs and diſgrace to the Phot, 
kingdom *.”. One, inſtance of this deſtruction, of national I ih " 
add. The manufaQure of. guns. for .exportation. 10 the coaſt. of Africa, — 
&c-. in the neighbourhood: of Briſtol, affords them excecding ther | 
barrels, if I miſtake not, for half a crown or three ſhillings. each, but 
by making them in a moſt ſcandalouſly dangerous manner, and totally » 
unproved, they burſt in the hands of the people who uſed them, and con- 
ſequently to the deſtruction gf our trade, as much as to the perſons of 
the purchaſers. This (and ſome Aprons of che ſame. ſtamp); was 
what enabled the French to tival us ſo ſucceſsfully in the African trade, 
and to beat us out of the North American Indian one. The 1 N 
laid the blame. upon the Briſtol merchants, and aſſerted, that they had 
more than once offered to ptove exery barrel for an additional ſix-pe ce. 955 
in-the price, but were always retuled: Angus e 7 
itſelf was near loſt. and in a manner which, js yery ſhocking to think of. i 
What a proof is this of the neceſſity of inſpectors of qur manufacturea, | 
for the eee any ſuch Wade DAG beat abroad... do 4143 4 
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III. There are many manufaGiures..of o.exceedingly. ted. a 
frame, that the price of labour, were ittas low; as . would conſume, 
almoſt all the profits. In ſuch, machines have been introduced, and arg, 
of infinite beneſit ; the experience of which has; extended them to a few. 
other caſes, and in Whatever works they are uſed, they 1 lower, 
the Prices greatly of all the goods that are made by means of them, This 
is a fact ſo well and univerſally known, that no perſon aſſigns the re 9 
more to their nat fully anſwering the ends expected; but in WARS, to 
an qpinion embraced by ſome, that LOS ſhould not be extended 112 
far on account of depriving numpers of people of their employment. But, 
as others have advanced arguments to the çontrary, I ſhall lay the ſtate 
of che controverſy before ile reader, and nne de to extrac. 
RES, * 5 eee * utter ee ee tc 
0104s stiun zds M D Wg 19346 


" Motiteſquieuſays, * 4 Thoſe, machines wh hich, are d 1 0 ge - 
ee na always tg. fa pers of workmanl f d mart 


end um to Trade, 460, f. . 1964.) 190 $334t 1 7. 
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e iy eee Aügtsesth ens the aber and to che diiyery; kale 
niathives which would render the mabufactory more ſimple; or in other 
— dickiriiſh/ the nuriben af workmen, w be pernicious?!" 1 mg” 
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Another Rkewiſe en eee Nor can there be any 
for diſcouraging or diſcontinuing theſe. minute advantagequs labours 
till a kingdom is found (upon ſome other accounts) to abate in ite 
Wp Hence it is; that all inventions which perform he 
work of twenty people, with one pair of hands, are, upon 4 whole, 
detrimental-. rather tham uſeful in a welkpeopled country, except - 
you can have fare and Salk Vet: for what: en 
duce. x 

1994 bf Et LMI e | 

N. de Glogs 1 aero a ans? 4 
malady;” fays he, ( is expanded over our arts. I would p03 of 
chines' which tend to ſimplify and diminiſh the labour in our manufac- 
tures. The cabinets of our miniſters ate every day filled with projects 
of machines 1 for leſſening the number of hands employed in dur 
fabries. From reſults, that a multitude. of artizans in France 
— uſeleſs, * muſt offer their induſtry to otherh. I do: not 
ſpeak” only of ſpriugs and movements, All me manufactures of the 

gdom will 4 form themſelves; they will be in no want of artizans. 
— firſt object of manufaftures/is employment, or, Which is the. wag 
thing, of giving ſubſiſtance to à great number of men. Wandering 
from this principle, is contradicting the inſtitution itſelf of arts; it is 

diminiſhing che number of inen; for, 3 time that we plate bounds. 
. to fubfiſtance, YEW ng ien. $0 eſtabliſhed is our pre- 
judice, and ſo generally n the 
| 1 ſudſtance, Which ought to create 

induſtry; two things very different in their ple and object. Le 

us fuppoſe 2 manu to employ ten citizens, and on the 
other hand five hundred machines, which produce the- fame amount of 
labqur in the fame art. It is certain; that the firſt gives a living to a 
much greatet hutmber of fubjects, and therefore completes a much more 
io portant object. The maintenance of ten thouſand artizans, who draw 
their fudfrſtunee from a branch of induſtry, forms in the ſtate z multitude 
of other ſmaller manufactures. But to ſet the inconyenience of this pre- 
judice in the ſtronger light, we muſt begin by curing another. I ſpeak 
to thife who eflablith it as + that When a machine- diminiſhes 


"the artizane' of one art, that they direQty apply themſelves to another: 


Since the taſte of mankind as ſo JN refined, and that one great luxury 


2h EY ſacceds another, the arts afe become f i —— that à __ 
| 8 
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with twenty or thirty 
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has not time in the courſe of his life to maſter above one If he loſes 
that by any accident, e ean never have any hope of replacing it: If it 
was not fo, we ſhould not find in every revolution, which happens 3 in an 
art, ſo many idle men; and ſo great a number of uſeleſt ſubjeca. 
objected, (and here lies the ſtrength of their ſyſtem). that machines, in 
dimittiſhing the prioe of labour, bring in great riches to he Hates But 
do not bring into their account the precarious manner in which 
theſe riches are diſtributed; they concern only a ſmall number of partiou- 
lars, tlie of the machines. They cannot demonſtrate geome- 
ically,” r at a ſum of ten millions, which circulates-amongt fifty thou- 
ſand manufacturers; is better for the tate than one of an hundred which 
e m rr Rong: fed uin e a 10 271 vac are nut 10 


Theſe are the chief writers I kaow that are again the introdu8ton 0 

machines; Kon ph ey wept eee 21 T1130 44; 
am? PERU amn ien nen d wal 

M. DP'Angueil ae eie us Induſtry and dhe genius of medthind-hes 
a ſucceſſive he price of manufactures in diminiſhing the 
labour in the r, hands employed. Such is the effect of water 
and wind-mills, and other machines of a precious inventich. Silk-mills 
F have al ready mentioned. Thoſe for ſawing planks, in which, under 
the inſpection of one man, by means of a ſingle ax, he may, in a windy 
hour, cut ninety planks, each three toiſes long. The looms for ribbons, 
ſhuttles, uſed — Slaſgow, and in 
Holland, and doubtleſs known elſewhere. - It is, however, ohjected, that 
every machine which diminiſhes the workmen half, at that inſtant takes 
from half the means bf-fubſiſting, at leaſt: until a new employment is 
found for their induſtry, either in ſome work for which freſh hands are 
wanting, or at leaſt by means of ſuch good markets cauſed. by the ma- 
chine as doubles the interior as well as exterior conſumption. Such 
induſtry is not always ready to replace a man in employment; nor is, it 
probable that other manufaQtures ſhould want workmen, while ſuch num 
bers of poor are a charge to the ſtate; and eſpecially as thoſe workmen, 
without emplo chuſe rather ta be maintained in a ſtate of charity 
and idleneſs than in a manufacture to Which they are ſtrangers. In fine, 
that conſumption has bounds; hut in ſuppoſing it even doubled, it dimi- 
nifhes again when foreigners have procured the ſame machines, from 
Which time the inventor receives no further benefit from, his mare ig 
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Other WO are likewiſe added, ſomething like thoſe which the water- | 
men On the Thames urged Againſt boilditig Mormons... W 


- Burrhaſs obe ain ut eee except with thoſe who take 
the abuſes and the buxthens under which commerce is embarraſſed, for 
ſacred and neeeſſary principle. What! becauſe we multiply the 
means of ſubſiſting in the ſtate without labour ; —— becauſe we umanith 
the means of ſubſiſting but by à labour burthenſome to liberty ;— becauſe 
the length of apprenticeſhips deprives all the manufaQures of an infinity 
of ſubjects neceſſary to them; becaule the privileges and monopolies 
of foreign commerce prevent an inereaſe of conſumption; we muſt there - 
fore renounce the benefit of lowering the price of labour, unleſs that can 
be done without diminiſhing the number of workmen! Thus the burthen 
impoſed upon induſtry brings forth only new burthens ; on the contrary, 
the efforts of induſtry rendered free, would produce freſh, induſtry among 
men, who, living by their labour, are animated by emulation and neceſ- 
ſity. Why not attend to the induſtry of other nations, who, by availing 
age machines, force us to adopt their uſe . Aja» our intereſts 
when we meet at the ſame market. "The ſureſt profit is always, enjoyed 
by that nation who is moſt: induſtrious ; and, all things. equal, the nation 
whoſe . induſtry is the moſt free will be the moſt induſtrious.” I allow, 
however, that che uſe of machines ſhould be gradual, leſt a ſudden uſe | 
of them occaſion a too great vacancy in employment: But this prudence 
is not particularly neceſſary, except in a ſtate of ſuch ' diſadvantages; as 
fubſiſt at 2 beſides, whether from the diſcouragements on inven- 
tion, or the proximity of perfection, our induſtry ſeems to be at a point 
rr e are W at violent changes the leſi 49; be-feared s. 7 
. as W It A dene erte en Who OM 
. e danger from the introduction of thoſe machines which ſhorten 
labour, But if they ſometimes diſtreſs the workmen, it is never for a 
continuance. In a land of induſtry, the more people the more employ- 
ment, and the greater choice. For example, one would have. thought 
that the diſcovery. of printing would have ſtarved the copyiſts; inſtead of 
which, there are more than ever. Beſides the printers, compoſitors, cor- 
rectors, bookſellers, paper per-makers, there are 2 thouſand times more 
authors than there were in the fifteenth century. And how many more 
workmenimight yet have employment, if, like the induſtricus une. 
we diſcovered the admirable ſecret of rewhitening written-paper ? It is. 
fich, War d near Pekin there is a village ene gd Wannen; who 
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A ſenſible writer i er own age, ſpeaks 


—* Since the 

Th ly the © — 
that ſhall be employed about it > the ee ill be the manufacture. 
Now, in order to e a work by few hands, engines and machines 
are contrived to ſupply the place of a greater number, by the help of 
Which, the moſt curious pieces of art may be finiſhed in a little time, 

and at a fmall expence. The Dutch, who never ſpare induſtry where 
money is to be got by it, yet make uſe of engines and machines where- 
ever they can make them anſwer the purpoſe, . and fave the expence of 
labour, ' Inftances of this appear in the great number of mills for ſawing 
of ſtones and wood, Which by the guidance of one or to men 
the work of a multitude. Here it may ſeem ſtrange, that in a diſcourſe 
concerning the benefit of employing our people, a recommendation ſhould 
be offered of that which muſt deſtroy the neceſſity of their labour. All 
that can be alleged in anſwer to this is,” that fince other-nations do make 
uſe of ſuch engines, and are thereby enabled to offer their at 
a low rate; it is in vain for us to re in toil methods which 
will lay us under an obligation to demand larger prices for our commo- 
dities, in Froportign to the n alt er e N 5 


ln Gir James Stewart's ei; I find the fubject fully e the 
following extracts will give his ſenſe of the matter. “ A a which 
will abridge the labour of men, cannot he introduced all at once into an 
extenſive manufacture, without throwing many people into idleneſs. The 
introduction of machines can, I think, in no other way prove hurtful b 
making people idle, than by the fuddenneſs of it; and I have foal 
obſerved, that all ſadden revolutions, let them be ever ſo advantageous, 
muſt be accompanied with inconveniences. I want to make a ra 
croſs a river, in order to eſtabliſh a bridge, a mill, a ſluice, &c. for this. 
purpoſe, I muſt turn off the water, that is, ſtop the river; would. it be a. 
good objection againſt my improvement to ſay, that the water would. 
overflow the neighbouring lands, as if I could be. ſuppoſed ſo improvi- 
dent as not to have prepared a new channel for it? Machines top the 
river; it is the bufineſs of the ſtate to make the new channel, as. 
it is ths ae which is to reap the benefit of the lu ue 
1 ar 7 9 #4, © AE 810 
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machine proves hartful;it can only. be, becauſe it preſente the. ſtate 

with an additional number of hands bred to labour; conſequently, if 
theſe are afterwards found without bread, it muſt proceed from a want 
of attention in the ſtateſman; for an induſtrious man made idle, may con · 
ſtantly be employed to adwantage, and with profit to him who employs 
bit. Wat ecüld an act of naturalization do more, than furniſh indu- 
ſtrious hands, forced to be idle, and demanding employment? Machines 
therefore 1 confider as A means of augmenting (virtually) the number of 
the induftrions without theexpence of feeding an additional number; this 
by no means obſtructs natural and uſeful population, for the moſt obvious 
reaſons. We have ſhewn how population muſt go on in proportion to 
ſubſiſtance, and in tion to induſtry: Now, the machine eats 
nothitig, ſo does not diminiſh ſubſiſtauoe, and induſtry. (in our age at —1 
is in no danger of being overſtocked in any well- governed ſtate; for let 
the world copy your improvements, they ſtill will be the ſcholars. And 
if, on the contrary, in the introduction of machines, you are found to 
be the ſcholars of other nations, in that cafe you are brought to the 
dilemma of accepting the invention with all its inconveniences, or of 
renouneing every foreign communication, Upon the whole, daily 
expertence ſhews the advantage and improvement acquired by the intro- 
duction of machines. Let the inconveniences” complained of be ever ſo 
ſenfibly felt; let a ſtateſman be ever ſo careleſs in relieving thoſe who are 
forced to be idle; all theſe inconveniences are only temporary, the advan- 
tage is permanent, and the neceſſity of introducing every method of 
abridging labour and expence in order to ſupply the wants of luxurious 
mankind, is abſolutely indiſpenſable, according to modern policy, accord- 
to experience; and according to reaſon. An expedient found to 
operate moſt admirable effects in reducing the price of manufactures, (in 
thoſe countries Where Hving is rendered dear, by à hurtful: competition 
among the inhabitants for the ſubſiſtance produced) is the invention and 
introduction of machines. We have in a former place anſwered: the 
principal objections Which have been made againſt them, in countries 
where the numbers of the idle or trifling induſtrious are ſo great, that 
every expedient which ean abridge labour is looked upon as a ſcheme for 
ſtarving the poor. There is no folidity in this objection, and if there 
were, we are not at preſent in queſt of plans for feeding the poor, but for 
ackumulatttig the wealth of a trading nation, by enabling the induſtrious 
to fed themſelves at the expence of foreigners. The introduction of 
machines 18 four to reduce prices in a ſurprizing manner: And if they 
have the effect of taking bread from hundreds, formerly employed in 
performing their fimple operations, they have that alſo: of giving bread 
to thouſands, by extending numberleſs branches of -ingenaity; which 
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withour"the -uachifies: eh have eee dm 
narrow limits. What has not building made Within theſe hun- 
dred years? Who doubts that the of great iron works aud 
faw-mills prompts many to 
to increaſe,” not diminiſh, the number both of ſmiths and 
well as to extend Haviga 
dients, that experience ſhows che advantage gained by certain machines 
is more than enough t e every inconvenience ariſing from con- 
ſolidated profits and ecpenſtve living; and that the firſi in ventors gain. 
nnr the ſame invention can 
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— venturod to lay beſbre the reader the ſentiments of ſeve- 
ral authors, in extracts of ſuch a 
be thought neceſſary for inſerting them: but the 


great importance of the 


ſubje& induced me to give their opinions full play, thlat by fuck 1 
ſition of nu. aſſertions the truth migin be diſcoveted... feet 


| Ir appears very clearly-to me, that the writers for machines have greatly 
the advantage of the argument. Monteſquieu's ſuppoſition of the, mode 
rate price between buyer and ſeller deſtroys the total effect of his opinion. 
becauſe" there is no ſuch thing as that moderate price; the moment one 
mercantile nation offers manufactures cheaper than another, it will com 


the rival wWorkmen. lere DDr zung, * > 19 l 15 
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a fure and'q ent fur te goods un produced, but the: very end of 
machines is the e eee ſuch a quick vent; nor can any ſale be; [6+ 
ſure as that which is founded upon of price, H the machine 
does not anſwer theſe it will fall of itſelf. There are none yet 
invented and in uſe but what i anfwered thoſe points, and con 
tinued with equal ſucceſs; until foreigners copied them. There is reaſon 
from hence to imagine, that b ingenious. waits abgcthe/but ghtly: 
toit hem. N r ere ton ae MINCE s bi un. nen 
imc 226% craps: ue hot $i ers ag WT? 5173 Vis Ae eie. t 2 
M. JeiBoulzinvilliers? objetion; to machines is . upon 
taking bread from numbers, who, he inſiſts, cannot carn it hx a h 
t and aſſerts, chat che: riches procured by then. are nſeleſa, 
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carpenters, as 
tion. I ſtull only add, in favour of ſuch ex pe- 


length, that an apology may, by ſome, 


mand the trade, be the former price as moderate as may be, and Rarye 
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me two firſt obe objections, by proving; that machines give employ- 
ment to thouſands, by an additional conſumption, (mentioned likewiſe by 
M. D'Angueil) and that in a vaſtly greater proportion than they diminaſh 
it; and, as to the ſecond, his compariſon of the machine to a naturaliza- 
tion act, it is very juſt:induſtrious hands that want work will e 
find it in an induſtrious manufacturing nation. The objection to the ine- 
quality of the poſſeſſion of the riches acquired by machines, is not dank 
expreſsly anſwered, becauſe it is ſuch an one as no body could have 
expected. M. de Boulainvilliers ſhould have remembered. 
that money cannot enter a trading manufacturing country without circu- 
lating, and it cannot circulate without cauſing 5 —— the. 
very term means no more than payment for merchandize, goods, or labour 
received. The objection to the,pſe of machines therefore, urged by 
theſe authors, are more than anſwered by the others, and the point — 
bliſhed, that it is highly expedient to uſe: them. But! ſhall venture a 
few remarks before I diſmiſs the ſubject, on thoſe points which I think the 


above-quoted vritere for machines haye not fully explained... e u rei; 


The examples there produced of the practice of W are 
nt; if the French or Dutch underſell us by means of machines, it 
Would be highly impolitic not to copy them. I have already, in this 
ſection, remarked the danger of being nderſold by f even in 
one article, and ſhewn that the loſs of ſeveral, and laſtly, of a whole trade, 
follows that of a trifle. The French begin to underſell us in a commodity 
at Liſbon, the manufacturing of which employs five thouſand induſtrious 
hands : In this ſituation, a machine is invented, which will make the 
old quantity of that commodity, with the labour of only one thouſand 
hands: it is eſtabliſhed, and the trade regained at once, with ſecurity. In 
this caſe, four thouſand hands are rendered idle, and deprived of bread. 
Let me even extend the ſuppoſition farther than is 5 and ſuppoſe 
the legiſlature to take no care to provide them with freſh employment. 
The misfortune is a very great one z but let us reverſe the medal: inſtead 
af acting in this manner, we aim only: by common means to regain; the 
market, and of courſe meet with no ſucceſs: they increaſe their exporta- 
tions, and in the progreſs of ten or a dozen years, we find our expor- 
tation of this commodity at an end dwindled to nothing. The differ- 
ence of heſe cuſes is only that of four thouſand at once being out of 
employment in the one, and four hundred annually in the — But 
| — ram? aidifference infinitely greater: with this branch our rivals 
have wormed us out of Medora others; and at the end of twenty 
years more, very probably have drove us fairly out of the whole trade, to 
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that the machine is not of 
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In the infancy of a new manufacture, which bids fair, if wrought cheap 
enough; to be of conſiderable importance,” difficulties are found: ini fixing 
proper price for exportation; the labour requiſite is much and compli- 
aſpect of the ting lowers. A machine is introduced 
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Flow many inhabitants the leſs does this cbuntry poſſeſs on account of 
our prefent machines, our filk-mills, ſtocking - frames, water-mills, wind- 
mills, iron and copper- work „„ 
aner een Nen * . | 


"Foreigners are in poſſeſſion of a branch of ex 


or, rtation wrought b 

induſtrious hands, ont of which we want to beat > wok In what 1 
ſhall we form the endeavour? by the expenſive round of labour, or by 
a machine? It is odds if che firſt anſwers; the invention of the latter 
enſures ſucceſs, —_ DIED S573 IR; 


The reader certainly remarks, that theſe caſes are upon ſuppoſition, 
that no new employments are found for the hands left idle by the ma- 
chines, who muſt diſcover them or ſtarve, or be maintained as paupers; 
and under ſuch conditions we find they are of infinite conſequence, 40d 
ought to be highly encouraged; but if we ſuppoſe the legiſlature watchful 
to the employment of the people, and takes care that if a certain number 
are deprived of one work they ſhall have another, than Which nothing is 
more eaſy, as the people are induſtrious; were they uſed to idleneſs, 
nothing indeed would be more difficult than their employment; in this 
caſe, the benefit of machines js yet greater, and their introduction into 
a branches of 3 whatever perfectly ſafe, Sir James's caution” of 
avoiding a too great e oo CC rg 


It will here doubtleſs be aſked; About what are the legiſlature to employ 
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t foundations of empl Au this:nation are: and manu- 
great while we have a full half of theſe iſlands waſte and unculti- 


vated lands, it is an affront to common ſenſe to aſk what to do with indu- 
ſtrious people. I have in a former efſay-proved, that the full cultivation 
of our ſoil ought to be the firſt of all . as it is by far the maſt pro- 
fitable. To aſſert that it is beyond the power of the legiſlature to cauſe a 
vaſt increaſe of cultivation, and of courſe of employment, is abſurd. I 1 
ſhould enter further into a proof, had I not been ſo particular before. — 
But it is replied, That it is not huſbandmen, but manufacturers, that are 
idle and in want of work. I have obſerved among many manufactures, 
that when the pay of the Hrmer exceeds that of the maſter manufacturer, 
and manytimes without, upon account of change and agreeableneſs alone, 
that the workmen of the latter let themſelves frequently to the neighbour- 
ing farmers for a certain time, when there is much buſineſs; and this 
not becauſe they want work in their own profeſſions. No manufac- 
turers earn greater wages than wool-combers, and yet I have ſeen. 
whole tribes of them hoeing of turnips, which is a work even of nicety ; 
and in harveſt and hay time, it is well known that a great number of ma- 
nufacturers, all over England, are in the farmers? pay.——1 I produce theſe 
inſtances only to prove, that people, thou gh their profeſſion is weaving, 
combing, &c. Sc. yet are able to do the work of huſbandry. Indeed 
one's reaſon is ſufficient to tell one, that little, beſides ſtrength, is requiſite 
in moft of the works of agriculture. . It would be ridiculous to aſſert, that 
lawyers, for n are too delicately formed for a 1 or load- 
ing. | 14 
The mention of ſawyers reminds me of ſawing mills, and the es 
neglect of this country in not copying the Dutch * in this reſpect. The 
number of ſawyers in theſe kingdoms is immenſe, and that number all 
hardy ſtrong fellows, who ought. to be otherwiſe employed: the not 
- ufing mills lays an exceeding heavy tax' on all- the 3 "of conſump 
tion relative to building, even the moſt een Bo on our ſhip-building, 


and conſequently on our trade and merten Pen * * 
dence is hardly to be matchet. | 
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Agriculture therefore would ( 5 directed) SOIT moſt of the 
hands which. machines rendered idle, and there is no neceflity for its 
employing all; becauſe thoſe' whoſe, age, ſtrength,. or former occupation 
were moſt contrary” to the buſineſs of dere 64 TT be pe in 


5 * The Dutch mills are 1 e thoſe at Gottenburgh | are "warked by the 


wind, and ſo contrived as to raiſe the timber out: of the ſea; Hs _ Tages zo tbe 
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other manufactories; and as to the difficulty of teeming) again, it is 
in numerous branches a very flight affair, and would be vaſtlyfacilitated 
by having worked at another buſineſs before. Would not a weaver of ſays 
or bays be ht to weave ruſſels and calimancoes much ſooner than a 


blackfmith ? or than one who had never learnt any trade? + However, we 


frequently, in manufacturing towns, ſee the very circumſtance I ſpeak 


of. When a new branch is introduced, the maſters of it are at ſome diffi- 
culty in the very beginning, but they get over it: not by employing 
people who never worked at any trade, but by ſetting thoſe to it who 
have practiſed a buſineſs of ſome reſemblance. In ſhort, there cannot 
be a more falſe opinion than to imagine induſtrious hands rendered idle 
cannot be found with new employment in fuch a nation as this. The 


le (but if it was a large one, it 


giſlature might, at a very ſmall expence, 
matters not) eſtabliſh a manufactory in that place where a machine had 
occaſioned idleneſs, to yield new employment, in caſe individuals did not, 
on private views. When I make uſe of the expreſſion, the legiſlature 
to do ſo and 5 I apprehend the reader underſtands my meaning to be 
nothing more than providing the money neceſſary for ſuch undertakings; 
that the government may appoint either private agents to manage the 
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From whatever civeutaſttrices this ſubje& can be cenkdived as relative 
to; from whatever points of view it is beheld, there is the greateſt rea- 
ſon to believe, that machines for ſimpliſying work and abrid, labour m 
manufactures are admirable mventions, of prodigious uſe in rendering com- 
A Longo, and i in employing and —— great numbers of people, 


I. As ir appears. fo frongly; that ſelling manufaQtures cheap 18 the 
only way to have them flouriſhing, no methods of attaining that end 
ſhould be overlooked. +I have already-endeavoured to prove, that on this 
account there ſhould be a balance between the price of labour and that of 
proviſions, that foreigners may not be able to underſell us; for this rea- 


ſon likewiſe, the ſituation of manufattories ſhould be attended to with great 
care at their eſtabliſhment. There is always a difference between the 


prices of proviſions, &c. in great cities and in the country; ſo that th 


/ 
may riſe in the former too high for the proſperity of manufacurey'1 which 
therefore ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in diſtant Provinces. hgh 


Ir know it may be urged, that the prices of proviſions are e frequently too 
low for the pro 


perity of manufactures, (indeed oftener than too high, 
NE there- remains no exact balance ) and in that ella the riſe: occaſioned 


2 - 8 | by 
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by a great city will be adrantageous, which is ſo far very jun; but this 
leads me to remark, that the luxury and debauchery of them will, at * 
; e eee nee | 


| Provifeus certainly may riſe to ſuch . height all over the lng de chat 

\ the labouring poor maſt work ſix days in the week to be able to live, and 
even good hours every day. That is preciſely the proper height of prices; 
but then, an additional price will have evil. conſequences ;- maſters muſt 
raiſe their wages, and that muſt be attended with a greater price of the 

_ manufactures; the competition of foreigners then takes effect, and the 
whole fabric goes to ruin. This height of prices exiſts in London, for 
inſtance, when the country enjoys the exact medium. — By the height 
of prices, the reader will doubtleſs underſtand houſe-rent, and all ang 
farms liſe as well as food. 


_ Theſe facts ſufficiently ew, that the fituation of a is an 
article of great importance; and conſequently one way of promoting their 
proſperity is, by eſtabliſhing them in the country inſtead of great cities, 
and removing thoſe into the country which are already in London; a buſi- 


neſs which may by ſome be thought a difficulty, butan earneſt gray 
I am perluaded, might effect it. 


} 


V. 80 much has been occaſionally mentioned on REIN AM 
fions, that it is neceſſary to add a Fw remarks upon the balance between: 
them and labour. Hitherto I have been particular in expreſſing the necef- 
ſity of high prices, as conducing ſo much to general induſtry; but this 
has been conſtantly upon ſuppoſition, that our preſent policy is conti- 
nued, of forming no other balance than forms itſelf. But if a proportion 
be minutely enacted to remain between the price of labour and the price 
of neceflaries, in all its variations, then the Teaſe would be different, and 
the lower the prices of the latter the more our manufactures would thrive. 
But here again is another difficulty; the proportion. laid down muſt-extend 
to every ſpecies of labour whatever, or elſe manufacturers, did it only con- 

cern them, would quit their reſpective avocations, and turn banden, 
artizans, or what not, for the of better wages. £ 


This proportion wei be no eaſy matter to lay fant * leſs t to 
execute equally; but yet I believe: it might be done. It muſt be very 
comprehenſive: for inſtance, it muſt not be taken from wheat or bread 
alone, but from every thing. Wheat, we will ſay, is fifty ſhillings a quarter; 
malt, thirty-ſix ;z—rxye, thirty; rice, two-pence per pound; ſalt-ſiſh, 
three half · pence; — butter, lix-pence; — * (the medium * 


* 
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Ret, c] and three meal) two-pence balf-penny;—beeh, three-pence half. 
penny; —mutton, four-pence ;—pork, four-pence; candles, ſeven- pence; 
— ſoap, ſeven-pence;—— potatoes, two ſhilbngs per buſhel. All theſe 
articles ſhould be taken an account of, and doubtleſs many more, 
for the labouring poor of the whole nation. To theſe ſhould be added 
the price of cloaths, ſhoes, and ſtockings, of certain denominated kinds; 
Houſe-rent- alſo; but by what rule, I know not. Theſe: concern the 

r in general; but thoſe who find their own inftruments and tools for 
their ſeveral buſineſſes, ſhould have an addition of their price. 


I have only fuppoſed prices for the fake of 3 my ideas; let 
us ſee what n can be ad coca from them. 


X x 4 

A quarter of wheat, — — — 2 10 0 
— — — 1 16 o 

— — — — mw 1 10 0 
; — anda — — 0 0 1. 
Ditto N — — — — o 8 8 6 
Ditto of cheeſe, ? — — — 0 22 
Ditto of beef, —— — — — 0 o 32 
Ditto of veal, — — — — uo 0 4 
Ditto of pork, | — ᷑ ↄ— — — 0 4 
Niete of candles, — ee — 0 7 
Ditto of alt, —— — mne — 6 © 12 
A buſhel of potatoes, — | — O 2 „ 
A yard of weollen cloth, (to be ſpecified) - — — x 6 
A pair of ſhoes, (to be deſcribed) — 3 0 
A ditto of ſtockings, (ditto); — — — 6 2 6 

| 2. 6 12 7 

Theſe prices we find amount to fix porndy revive ſhillings. and ſev 


pence. Suppoſe it is enacted, that the juſtices of the peace, at every. 
quarter- ſeſſions, ſhall, in a ſpecified manner, be informed' of the- prices: 
of theſe neceſſaries; and when the total appears as above, have a power 
of fixing a:day's- labour (whether in huſbandry, manufaQtures, &c. &c. 
only with the addition of tools in ſome caſes, as above-mentioned) of 
twelve hours at one ſhilling, or what other price was found more ade- 
Juate; and one of fourteen hours, or more or leſs, in erden: that 
iy | 18 
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is, in fewer words, a total of from 6 J. 12 5. to 84. 55. to be a penny 
an hour; from 4 J. 1 6 J. 125. to be three farthings; from 31. 65. 
0 4 J. 195. to be an half- penny; from 1 J. 135. to 3 l. 65. to be a far- 
thing; and above 8 J. 5 f. to riſe in the ſame proportion, and each fixa- 

tion to hold from ſeſſions to ſeffions. hc e i wel 


_ * 
- 


Ihis is a mere ſketch, and I am very far from inſerting it as an aceu- 
rate matter; I mean only to ſhew a compendious method of ſtating a 
proportion. As to the objections which may be made to the ſums and 
quantities I have affixed, there are numerous ; for inſtance, rice is 
as much a neceſſary of life as wheat; and yet the price might ſink to be 
cheaper than dirt, without being felt in the total; hence the neceſſity of 
not bringing ſo large a quantity of wheat, rye, and malt to account as a 
quarter; and yet, it muſt not be reduced ſo low as ſoap and candles, &c. 
becauſe food is more neceſſary than cleanlineſs or candle-light. Firing I 
omitted, which ſhould not be forgot, both coals and wood, and that again 
without juſt foreſight, would, near coal-mines, occaſion other difficulties, 
— Moſt of the articles ſnould therefore be rated by the pound; but then, 
the number of pounds ſhould vary in proportion to the uſefulneſs of each 
Article. — — 1 ed 2 i 


Were proportions. between labour and prices of neceſſaries thus fixed, 
the poor would always be ſecure of a proper maintenance, as their pay 
would ever riſe with a neceſſary riſe of their expences; nor would they 
ſacrifice any thing for this benefit but the ability of ſometimes earning 
enough in two days to maintain them a week, which in ſome cheap years 
is the caſe at preſent. A facrifice which would be highly advantageous to 
them, for ſuch great earnings always lead them into drunkenneſs and 
lazineſs, and a conſequent deep wound to our manufactures. . 'Thoſe who 
are moſt converſant with the conduct of the labouring poor, I doubt not 
are thoroughly ſenſible of this. TR Fe ind 


V. The laſt method of promoting our manufaQtures 10 general, which 
I ſhall inſert here, is that of giving bounties on their exportation, which 
ts in many caſes the moſt powerful of all. d oye e 


Applying a ſhare of the public income to the benefit of particular trades, 
or ſets of people, is thought by many a ſpecies of inequality and injuſtice; 
and as ſuch has been much railed againſt in the bounty on exported corn. 

. Nevertheleſs, that bounty has proved one of the nobleſt and moſt truly 
national meaſures that ever was adopted by any people; and ſimilar ones, 
n caſe of declining manufactures, would operate effects proportionably 


% 


Af <5 


as great. When the private manufacturers of one nation come in compe=- 
tition with thoſe of another to ſupply a foreign market, and threaten td 
beat them out of the fale; what can, in all probability, prevent the loſs, 
but the interpoſition of the public? This interpoſition ought firſt to con- 


ſiſt in general laws of encouragement, ſuch as the preceding articles 


which 1 have minuted ; that is, by carrying the police and management 
of manufactures to as high a pitch as poſhble ; but after that is affected, 
and foreign rivalſhip yet likely to take place, particular bounties ſhould 
then be applied, which are ſuch powerful engines, that nothing but a 
foreign nation adopting the meaſure can keep you from ſtarving their 
workmen, We have ſeen this in the bounty on corn, without finding 


them wiſe enough to follow us for ſixty-ſix years: at laſt they opened 


their'eyes, and begin with allowing of exportation. 


I before inſtanced the French and Dutch underſelling us at the Liſbon, 
Spaniſh, and Levant markets, in a light ſpecies of druggets, of a very 
ſmall price; and quoted the remarkable Penryn caſe, where an induſtri- 
ous manufacturer had eſtabliſhed a fabric of thofe druggets, which he 
could afford to ſell as cheap as the French; and zf he had a quick return; 
make a reaſonable profit for himſelf. Inſtead: of ſuffering ſuch an under- 


taking to be cruſhed in its infancy, ſuppoſe a bounty had been granted 


upon the exportation of thoſe druggets, we ſhould then have beat our 
rivals at their own weapons; regained à valuable branch of trade, and 
twenty articles of exportation we had loſt with it. When we come to 
compare the navigation of Britain with that-of France, we ſhall find; that 
her Levant trade maintains a fifth of all the ſailors employed by the whole 
commerce of Franee. Now, if we conſider the former 8 


us. It was chiefly in the exportation of woollen goods, either by invent - 


ing new ſorts more adapted to the climate than the old ones we ſent, or 


elſe by underſelling us in the latter. It was many years before our Tur- 
key trade fell in this manner before the efforts of France; but one 
flight advantage brought on another; firſt in one article of exportation, 

then in another, and at laſt in all, until our manufactures received that: 


fatal toſs, of alinoſt the whole commerce of the Levant ; which, on the 


the ſame 


contrary, was juſt ſo much clear profit to France. Preciſely 


event has come to paſs in Spain; and is working its way in the Liſbon 
market. It is no argument to aſſert, that our manufactures are moſt of 


them as flouriſhing as ever; how then can we be beat out of a trade? 
Beeauſe our American exportation has increaſed: was that any rule that 
other branehes ſhould not at the ſame time decline? | EN 


- ww 2 2 * - 2 * * * — 


te of our own: 
trade to that part of the world, and the very triffing ſhare France had in 
it, we ſhall at once diſcover wherein that nation gained the advantage of 
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- conſequence of which is, firſt, the loſs of that market for our cloths, and, 
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From. theſe inſtances we plainly ſce wherein bounties would have ſaved 


this. nation not only the fifth of the preſent French exportation, but much 


of that nation's Spaniſh trade, For had bounties been given at firſt upon 
thoſe articles of enn 0 which the French founded their ſucceſs 
upon, we ſhould have preſerved thoſe trades, as it would have been im- 
poſſible for them to underſell our cloths, &e. coming to market, with the 
advantage of a public on their exportation. The bounties, we 
will ſuppoſe, might have amounted for a few years to an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year; but the preſervation of thoſe trades might well be 
worth ſeveral millions. An hundred thouſand pounds are paid out of the 
anger of the public for the benefit of not the manufacturers alone, 
of all the — of poor people employed in making the numerous 
exports in ſuch trades as were to the merchants, ſailors, victu- 
allers, ſhip-builders, and all that depend on navigation; — to the 
farmers in the employment of thoſe poor, who would otherwiſe burthen 
their rates; and to the landlords in the ſame effect, with the addition 
of an increaſe in wealth and circulation, which raiſes the value of their 
lands. In one word, the public pays the bounty, and the public receives 
the benefit : And I apprehend this fact to be ſo. invariable, that I do not 
think a bounty upon exportation (provided it was not on a new 7 
could be rh Bog which would not repay itſelf to the com 
with cent. per cent. profit. However, ſome diſtinction ſhould 
be uſed. in granting them: when given to the proper objects, (if I may 45 
the expreſſion) they will never fail paying; —— not cent. * Cent, — 
but twenty thouland per cent. 


Let us pala the belunonof our trade to Portugal to be 300, ooo l. per 
annum in our favour. A foreign nation invents a light cloth, which 
takes greatly in the Portugueſe markets, and. ſells it at twenty-pence per 
yard; our manufacturers cannot afford ſuch. cloth under two ſhillings, the 


ſecondly, as before explained, that of the whole trade. But to prevent 
theſe conſequences, the legiſlature throws in a bounty of  fix-pence per 
yard on ſuch of our cloths as are ex ported to that market; this enables 
our merchants to underſell the foreign ones two-pence per yard, and con- 
ſequently to ſecure the trade. Perhaps the exportation of the cloth may 
amount to a million of yards, in which caſe, the bounty will amount to 
25, o00 l a year; the ſaving, 300, ooo J. - double the bounty, will it ceaſe 

to be the moſt prudent meaſure? Let us always remember, that we ſhould 


not, in ſuch caſes, calculate our loſs at the mere amount of the former 


balance in our favour, but in that vaſt variety of intereſts, which are 
ins and damaged by the loſs of a . active trade; ſuch as employ- 
ment 
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A modern author gives a GiFerent inſtance, though to the "an pur- 
poſe, of the benefit of bounties.— © Let me ſuppoſe a nation, accuſtomed 
to ts Gig to the yalue of a million uns of fiſh every year, underſold in 
this article by another, which has found a fiſhery on its own coaſts, fo 
abundant, as to enable it to underſell the firſt by {Sian 
being the caſe, the ſtateſman may buy up all the fiſh of kis ſubjects, and 
underſell his competitors at every foreign market, at the loſs of perhaps 
250,0001, What is the conſequence? That the million he paid for the 
fiſh*remains at home, and that 750,000, comes in from abroad for the 
price of them. low is the $50,000 J. to be made up? By a general 
impoſition upon all the inhabitants, This returns into the public coffers, 
and Tal ſtands as it was. If this expedient be not followed, what are the 
coniſequenices ? That thoſe employed in the fiſhery are forced to ſtarve; 
that the fiſh taken are either upon 
great loſs; theſe are undone, and od the nation for the future 
tion of 750,000 l. 4 year ?.“ | 
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＋ O treat this ſubject to its utmoſt extent, would require the com- 


difficulty will be, the ſelection of materials; for I have a profuſion ly-- 
ing before me, a vaſt many of Which muſt, 1 doubt, be rejected, and 
yet more to be compared before their authority is allowed. This extenſive 
ſubje& will not appear confined, if divided into the following parts: 


I. Preſent flate in reſpect of ſituation, population, agriculture, manufac= 
tures, and labour. 

II. Staple commodities. | 

III. Benefits reſulting to Britain from her ſettlements, , 

IV. Defedts in their eflabliſhment, and the means of remedying them. 

V. Security of their remaining under the dominion of Britain. 

VI. Compariſon between them and the colomies of other nations. 

VII. Of forming new ſettlements. - e 

Theſe articles of inquiry will, in their ſubdiviſions, include every thing 

that concerns my plan; which is to give, in proportion to my ability, a 
more comprehenſive view of the Britiſh colonies, in a ſmall compaſs, than 
is to be met with in any of the numerous volumes written on the ſubject: 
eſpecially as ſeveral excellent works publiſhed before the laſt general peace 
are no very imperfect. | &G 33 l 
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ter Si-uation Cliniats, Raten, Number i People, e jou 
or rr Commercey 1 Yperies, Ferre eee, and Ee N 


don a w. reniarks on ih nite advanta of ty Britich eden 
I refer the reader to the beginning of the Firſt Eſſay, where the ſub⸗ 
is touched upon juſt ſo much as to give a tranſitory, but connected 
view of the Whole Britiſh" empire: a few obſervations thuſt be added here 
on theie- 39640104 2515 ” ON 93441 l 160K © 4 6 
1) 


Situation, Climate, and Extent, | 


ne tuntion of the Britiſh ſetklemiants i is ; advantageous i in a very great 
degree; for the benefits which are at preſent known ſo well to reſult from 
colonies, depend, in a great meaſure, on their diſtance from the'mother- 
country; for in this conſiſts the increaſe of navigation, and the conſequent 
' increaſe of ſeamen. Our colonies enjoy this advantage: I mention it not. 
as a peculiar one, but as a beneht we enjoy as well as other nations; and 
in reſpect of ſituation; this circumſtance is the moſt important, next to 
that ſpecies of it which cauſes a climate different from our own, --The 
uſe of colonies is the production of commodities which cannot be produced 
at home, that the manufactures of the latter may be exchanged I for the 
produttions of the former, without foreign competition, which uſe would 
not. be IS: 5 nen in a climate the ff as 8 that af the mothers 
ene”. * | | 
— 7 = Y 79 
The de of our r Aendech ſettlements ith EY the cath of cold 
to extreme heat; and as that of Britain is temperate, the extremes. are ſo 
far the moſt beneficial, as moſt requiring her manufaQtures : But then, it 
is to be remembered, that thoſe of our colonies, whoſe climate moſt re- 
ſembles our own, yet vary conſiderably from it: Hence a greater degree 


of benefit e, 8 them Guan if LING temperature was. e the ſame 
in both. i 


when we Wk in this n ot our W climates, we mult not 
be guided by their latitude, but productions. For inſtance, thoſe which 
are too cold to produce wheat; | thoſe which are fertile in producing it; 
and thoſe which, however well they might produce bread- corn, yet Pro- 
duce but little, on account of more valuable articles. The firſt contain 
New Britain, n Nova t NN rage! New England. 
; | "1978 Vf 8 8 2 F WI d 3655 - * 
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The ſecond, New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania. The laft, all 
from Maryland to the moſt ſoutherly of the Weſt Indian iſlands. 


Tue difference between the climates of North America and Europe in 

point of latitude; is very. remarkable; for latitude 45, which in Europe is 

that of the middle of France, temperate and warm enough for the pro- 

duction of ſuch excellent wines, is in America that of the middle of Nova 

Scotia, a region of froſt, and almoſt perpetual ſnow; a contraſt very 

ſtriking, but reſolvable into the vaſt regions of ice and {now to the north, as 

far as the 82d degree, and probably much further; whereas the European | 

and Aſiatic continents terminate about latitude 0 *, and perhaps in no ſmall 

I ſhall here take the liberty of tranſcribipg a. paſſage on this ſubject from a late writer, 

who in the courſe of his work gives many reaſons to imagine him perfectly acquainted with 

that country, and others, which occaſion a very different opinion. However, the following is 

not one of the latter. Theſe ſevere colds are commonly attributed to the woods, with 

which that continent is covered; and it is imagined, that the clearing of theſe will abate 

the rigoi of the climate, which is as contrary to all reaſon and experience, as all the other 

common opinions relating to that continent and the colonies in, it.,, Now, as theſe . 

errors proceed from an ignorance of the climate, it may be proper to give ſome account of it 

here, as far as our room will permit. This coldneſs of the climate, which is felt all over 

North America. appears to proceed chiefly and principally from the three following cauſes, 
. beſides others which conſpire with them, particularly the nature of the ſoil. | (+ 


©'T.- That continent, in all probability, extends 'ts the north pole, as no-end.could ever be 

found to the land, although it has been ſearched as far north as the Tatitude 80 and 82 

degrees. In theſe northern parts, America is as extenſive. from eaſt to weſt 3 both Green- 

land and Spitzbergen appear, to be parts of that gontinent, or at leaſt. nighly join to it in 

; thoſe frozen regions, Thus North America extends over the greateſt part of the frigid 

= 5 zone, and is by that means conſtantly overwhelmed with froſt and ſnow ; whereas Europe 
| and Aſia terminate in or about the yoth degree of latitude. Thus America extends 
farther north than any other part of the world, and by that means is ſo much colder, —— 
Europe is ſurrounded by the warmer ocean, Which is always open; Aſia, by an icy fea, 

the mare glaciale ; ) and America by a flozen continent, which occaſions the diverſity of cli- 

ates in theſe three continents. LAY 31 TIES S334 « 44.1 1. rin. nr nene 


a 
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II. That continent, which is thus extenſive in the northern parts, is one intire group of 
high mountains, covered with ſnow, or rather with ice, throughout the whoje year. [Theſe 
mountains riſe in the moſt northern parts of the continent that have been diſcovered in Baf- 
in's Bay, and ſpread all over it to New England. Hence “ the coaſt of Labrador is the 
higheſt of any in the world, and . 4 deſcried at the diſtance of 40 leagues; and in 
| | the weſtern parts, diſcovered by the Ruſſians, they tell us, “ the country had terrible high 
4 To mountains, covered with ſnow in the month. of July.” This was in latitude 58 degrees, 
and the country to the ſouthward of that, in 40 degrees, is by the Spaniards'called fierras 
 nevados, ſnowy mountains.. 80 a ridge of mountains riſe at Cape Tourmente, by Quebec, 
and run; four or five hundred leagues, forming the greateſt ridge of mountains in the uni. 
verſe,” which Tpread over all the northern parts of that continent. Theſe are what we call 
the Northern ſnowy Mountains, which extend to the 430 5 19a of latitude, 0d revtter the 
whole continent unfit for agriculture to the northward of that. The tiver St. Lawrence is 
only a large arm of the ſea, which runs up between theſe mountains, as Hudſon's and Baffin's 
Bay do in the nortb, in order to carry off the ſnow waters. 5 


* 
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degree to the height of the land. Theſe exceſſive colds acting during a large 
part of the year, and the ſoutherly latitude in a hot ſun, the reſt of it cauſes 
ſuch violent variations, that many productions, which one would imagine 
would flouriſh there, by no means do. Even wheat, that hardy and 
almoſt univerſal grower, thrives not in New England. The preceding 
ſcale of climates; according to productions, points out thoſe colonies at 
once which are the moſt advantageous to Britain, and likewiſe the rule to 
judge of the climate of ſettlements in general: The latitude muſt not be 
our guide, but the products of the foil, 7 : | 


As to the extent of our American colonies, the accounts I have met 
with are various, but it will not be difficult to come near the truth. 


III. All the countries which lie within the verge of theſe mountains, or north of New 
England, are perpetually involved in froſts, ſnows, or thick fogs; and the colds which are 
felt in the ſouth proceed from theſe frozen regions in the north, by violent north-weſt winds. 
Theſe are the peculiar winds of that continent, and blow with a fury which no wind exceeds. 
It appears from many obſervations, that they blow quite acroſs the Atlantic ocean to Europe. 
The great lakes of Canada, which are an inland ſea, extending north-weſt for 12 or 1300 
miles, give force and direQion to theſe winds, which blow from the northern frozen regions, 
and bring the climate of Hudſon's Bay to the moſt ſouthern parts of that continent when- 
ever they blow for any time. / Northerly winds are cold in all countries, (north of the line 
I ſuppoſe he means) and as theſe blow with ſuch violence, and from ſuch frozen regions, th 
are ſo much. colder than others, Every one may obſerve, that the extreme colds in Nortt 
America proceed from the'winds, as I found by keeping a journal of the weather there for 
fifteen years; whence a north weſterly and cold weather are in a manner ſynonimous terms in 
LE oh 027g; 0, | 1 57 A, 
Many imagine that theſe colds proceed from the ſnows lying in the woods, but that is the 
effect, and nòt the cauſe of the cold. The queſtion is, What occaſions ſuch deep ſnows 
in theſe ſouthern latitudes? They who attribute this to the woods do not diſtinguiſh between 
wet and cold, or the damps of wood: lands and froſts, which are very different things ; fo 
different, that they deſtroy one another like a ſhower of rain in a froſt. "Theſe colds are 
ſo far from being occaſioned by the woods, that one half of that continent, which is the 
coldeſt, and from which proceed, has not a wood in it; and is ſo barren, that it does 
not bear a tree or a buſh, It is from this want of woods in the northern parts, and the great 
lakes, that theſe furious winds proceed, which-are very much abated by the woods. In the 
woods, theſe cold winds may be endured, but in the open fields they are inſufterable either 
to man or beaſt, and that even in the ſouthern colonies. We talk from experience. Hence 
if all the woods in that continent were cleared, Canada and Nova Scotia would be as unin- 
habitable as Hudſon's Bay; our northern colonies as cold as Canada; and the adjacent ſouth - 
ern colonies in the ſituation of the northern, which would make a very great alteration in 
the affairs of this nation. —Let us not deceive ourſelves therefore, among other things, with 
the vain hopes of mending Nature, and abating the rigor of theſe inhoſpitable climes; that is 
not to be done but by cutting off at leaſt twenty degrees of that continent in the north, and 
levelling the innumerable ſnowy mountains, from which two cauſes theſe ſevere colds pro- 
| ceed.” The preſent State. of Great Britain and North America, 8vo. 1767, p. 257. There 
is a great deal of juſtneſs in theſe ideas, but they may, perhaps, be extended too far: Thoſe 
vaſt woods may be an admirable ſhelter againſt the north-weſt wind, and yet clearing a p-rt- 
of them away upon the ſea · coaſt, be of great benefit to the air. Hence another writer lays, 
ſpeaking of New England, The clearing away the woods, and the opening the ground 
every where, has, by giving a free paſſage to the air, carried off thoſe noxious vapours which 
were ſo prejudicial to the health of the firſt inhabitants. Europ. Sett, vol. ii. p. 163. T% 
| | © $$22 e 
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The autfice of che 'Pre/ent"State of Great Britain and North America, L 
is certainly a prejudiced writer; for his invariable purpoſe is to repreſent - 
our colonies as trifling ſpots: of land, and by talking only of the cultivated 

parts, would reduce them all to a leſs ſize than the mother-country: Whe-» 
ther there is ſome or much truth in what he ſays about their ſoil,” matters 
not to the preſent enquiry of their extent: that writer has given their 
particulars in ſquare miles, ſo often, that I wiſh I-conld have depended 
upon him for his facts; but that is not to be done. His accounts FRG RR 
together from various parts of his work are as follows : 15 


1 F 


— 


The whole from the Gulph of Mexico to the North Pole contains about 
. 1,600,000 ſquare miles All from New England to South Carolina, 
incluſive, 102, ooo ſquare miles : New England and New York 16,000 *; 
New Jerſey and Penſylvania 1 r, oo ; Virginia and Maryland 24, e; 

North and South Carolina 51,000 *. The whole Britiſh dominions that 
will produce any thing the nation wants, from the ocean to the Miſſi- 


ſippi is 500 miles long and 550 broad, or 275,000 ſquare, and all that is 
fit for culture but 137, 00“. | 


nr 


Leaving theſe ſtrange aſſertions for hb preſent, let us paſs oh to/ano- 
ther writer much more candid : New England, according to him, is 300 
miles long, and 200 broad *, at the broadeſt part; lay therefore, 1 50, 
or 45, 00 ſquare; Neve York 200 by 50, or 10,000 '; ; New Jerſey. 150 
by 50, or 7,500 * Ne 250 by 200, or 50,000/ 7 nn 
240 by 200, or 48, 00; Maryland 140 by 130, or 18, 200; the 
Carolinas 400 by 300, or 120,000 * ; Georgia 100 by 300, or 30: 2 
Of Nova Scotia he only gives the latitude *; Newfoundland goo by 200, 
60,000 *, Salmon, although a trifling writer, is pretty accurate in his 
meaſurements : New Britain, he ſays, is 1600 by 1200, con uently F 


1,920,000 ſquare; Nova Scotia 500 by 400 *, therefore 200,000 quare; 
Canada 1800 by 1200, conſequently 2,160,000 ſquare", 


It . be very eaſy to extend authorities to infinity, but.it is need- 
| leſs to give any more fince moſt writers vary. I ſhall however examine 
our American dominions (by Emanuel Bowen's laſt new map of North 
America) according to the treaty of peace concluded in 1763, by which 
means ſomething concluſive may be gained. As to the general extent 
the uſe of POE it is but peck further than a a matter of Ee = 


. 1½ ». 2. 5. 133. 5.133 b. 5. 5. 225. 
1 > Account of European er vol. ii. p. 163. Ib. p. 186. * Ib. Ib. 
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as ſerving to diſcover the wilful miſtakes of a. writer who contrads it to 
— W miles. {Os | 

If a line is Suu fen the cape of Florida ts the Woyiountadie, north 
of Baffin's-bay, the length is 57 degrees, or 3,933 miles; the breadth. 
varies greatly, The promontory of Florida is but 100 miles broad; from 
Cape Charles, in Maryland, to the forks of the Ohio 700 ; from Cape 
Cod, Maſſachuſet's-bay, to the junction of the Miſſiſippi and the river 
La Roche 1000 ; from the north point of Cape Breton to the part of the 
Miſſiſi ppi neareſt Lake Minity 1900; from Cape Charles, New Britain, 
to longitude 105, weft of London, latitude 50, 2100. Now, Florida be- 
ing ſo very narrow muſt be omitted, and its length 350 miles deducted 
from the above mentioned 3,933, there will then remain 3,583. The 
medium of the other breadths will not be far from the truth; but under 
rather than over it! It is 1425, conſequently the number of ſquare miles 
is 5, 105,77 5, toewhich we muſt add 95,000 for Florida and Newfound- 
land; the ſum total will then be 5, 200, 775, very different from, Goo, ooo 
as the above-mentioned author aſſerted. 


But without ſuch immenſe regions into the account, let us next enquire: 
into the extent af thoſe parts which either are cultivated; or will, in all: 
human probability, admit of being ſo, and that only to the extent of thoſe: 
accounts which we have yet received; for as many tracts to the north weſt: 
we have reaſon to believe them all inhabited, and know that New Britain 
is by Efkimau; yet, as our knowledge of thoſe countries is very imper-- 
B nee lat Ne aprt Isi 908 5 Hits a 

201. ! 12 Jen 21 te 
Nova Scotia, New Fagland, New York, Penfoilmna and los 

New Jerſey, bounding them by the river St. Laurence and 
the two lakes, form a pretty equal oblong ſquare of 215 
5 miles long, and near 400 broad on a malie Square Milet. 

360, oo 


is makes 3 ty 


— lake Ericr-and in a level prong wen ce to the 

Junction of the Miſſiſippi, and Moingona form another 

ohlong tract, very ae miles long, and 3 ad 8500 eig Re 

tat is — ——ů— wa 0 245000 
The two Carolinas, Georgia, and alt che —— 9 - 
"to the level of the Gulph of MexTes, form aſquare 450 

miles north to ſouth; and upon a medium 650 eaſt to 
* nn —_— 


292; 50 
Florida, 
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g "Square Milet. 

Florida, 350 by 100 | 235,00 
The north welt inhabitable coaſt of the river St. Laurence, e 

I call but go miles broad; it is in length ane een 

treal to Iaduſac 300 miles 4 this is — fer 6,0% 


The iſland which is encloſed by the lakes Huron, Gate 5 
and Erie, and the river Utaevas, is an indented oblong 
3560 miles long, by about 150 broad on a medium: This 
country is ſaid to be moſt of it fertile. — — 

The peninſula, between the lakes Illionois and Huron, and... St, 
the ftrait between the latter and Erie, down. to tjñlg e 
former line, from the ſouth of Erie to the junction ff 
the Miſſiſippi and Mormgone,. 19:0 is an oval gooo miles long 
by 100 broad — — 

The country, bounded by the lakes ahes e and Superior, | 

the Miſſiſippi and the above- mentioned line, is an oblong 4 
360 miles long by 280 broddd— ?:? I10co, 80 


Total *, x,122,800 


" 
— 899 3 
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Thoſe who will take the trouble of conſulting the beſt 3 who 
have given an account of North America will find, that theſe tracts of 
land are capable of producing; ſome, all the neceſſaries of life; moſt of 
them plenty of food, and ſome raiment. As to the benefits reſulting 
from theſe immenſe tracts of country to Great Britain, that is a very 
different queſtion: we ſhall by and by find that the lands the mof fertile 


| In op; p64 poanent an6;.00k held: WH ee ole 
} to a nation which even n both. | 


* en ke of a compariſon Ladd the European countries, which qual the above 
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| ——— 9 —— — 5 181,631 

Poland r — — 222,000 
Turkey pen Le en and — Feu. — 22,40 
Denmark me — — . 14,418 
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1,163,822 
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L have not joined the amount of our Weſt Indian iſlands to that of 
the continent ; becauſe the value of the land bears no proportion in each: 
the dune bun G et eee N NN | 1 * 10 49 1 57 
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The populstion of the-Britiſh continental 8 gires an e 
of inereaſe, unknown in any other part of the globe; but ſurprizing 
only to thoſe ho do not conſider the effect of ſo eaſily procuring plenty 
of fertile land. I ſhall firſt lay before the reader the number of inhabitants 
in our colonies, and then add ſome ane, | 2 Gow Bans and future 
oe — 


; aſſerted by the author of the Preſent State; Geo. That their num 
bers amount to 3,000,000 F. In another place, he ſays, it is 3, 000, 000, 
including thoſe we have in Africa and the Eaſt Indies 4; but he ſuppoſes 
them again 3,000,000 in- another place 5. He ſays, there are 800, ooo 
in Virginia and Maryland ||. In another paſſage, he ſays, there are nigh 
a million and a, half of people in theſe northern colamirt, which. he 
means 1 know. not, but Juſt, betore he talks of New York, New e 


» This table muſt ſerve inſtead of a more W one: the four firſt, and Tabago. are 
taken from Templeman's ſurvey, Granada and Dominica from, Dr. Campbell's expreſſions 
in his Conſileratioms; where; he ſays, they are as large again as Barbadoes : The reſt from 
multiplying: the length by the breadth, but that in Ae is een er 1 


+ p. oth Ann. 9p. 176. Ip. 283. ph 72 
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Ge. cc. thoſe which produce nas bung wanting in Britain, (p. 166) fo, I 

_ apprehend, it is north of Maryland and Virginia. Is it not amazing a 
writer of ſenſe can be ſo inaccurate and even contra dle is ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe which make one cautious of depending upon a 

book, which were it conſiſtent, would give us more information. than half 

that has been wrote; but in another place, nothwithſtanding theſe ran- 

dom aſſertions, he calculates them from the taxable: people: He ſays, 

« In 1755 they was computed to be 1,600,000, when the moſt exact ac- 

count of their number Was taken; he adde an 8th for deficiency, 

which makes 1,800, ooo. at that time, but then e goes on « And, 

perhaps, not much leſs than 2,000,000, beſides 3, or 400, ooo negroes; 
from hence, ſays he, They cannot, at preſent, be much ſhort of 
3,000,000, including As antes x _ are "OW purchaſed . 


Another writer ye, The Iakabitants-of North Amexica are reckoned. 


to be near 2,000,000 of people kk. 
A third, gives the following account of their number: 
New York 8 * — — 90,000 
New Jerſer “ xx. In q; ew. 00,000 


boy = kay "oh — — — — 2590 
e HORS. 1 mme ̃]ͤ öà ö 6g, o 
ü . 100,000 Blacks 1 eee SUFI. 


$0,000 Blacks 


Kalter wie: ad the oth accurate oeh eint W 
tan affairs, ſays, there are 25,000 whites and FIND blacks in South 


1 2% 
+ Conſiderations onthe Trad and Finances of a. — 40s 1366. 


1 European Settlements vol. is. p. 368, copied: from * r gh 
age: this, therefore, muſt be much undes the trutu. + 
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/ Carolina *1 et the total is near three willons: Dr. Franklin 
fuppoſes the total Woven million ee 
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theſs th dae, I muſt a Hang the . . «Cake 
Ba- an SttHemimts wrote ſome years (about 10) age, and collected his 
intelligence from other writers, who preceding: him ſeveral years, inſo- 
much that che fountain head of his authority cannot be thrown back leſs 
than 25 years from this preſent time; conſequently the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries ate now double the amount he makes them, as we hall 
* and by find that ie the rate of increaſe. Now, I apprehend, had he 

ven the above table eom the total would not have been far from 
1, 200, O00, by which llccount they at preſent amount to 2, 400, 0. As 
to the firſt writer's 57004000 —— himſelf; beſides, one 
of thoſe points which he ſeems to exa is, that of the colonies popu- 
louſnefs, for upon it he founds ſeveral parts of his argument. Upon the 
whole, from theſe circumſtances, I cannotconceivs.the number to amount 
to more than 2,200,000 + we ſhall not be far from the truth if we ſuppoſe 
the total + bares = ym nodes ende to bs about two I RR; | 


80 confitlerable. a body of people has not bein ſpread over Git eviitinent 
by emigrations from E ; but by their own rapid increaſe. It is but 
a ſmall portion of theſe two millions that went from chis ſide the water 1 
Plenty of fertile land has peopled vaſt tracts, and will people the whole: 
continent. If we form tables of the increaſe of mankind; on a ſuppbſition 
that every couple marries and has ſo many children, and every child the 
ſame, according to known mediums, we are ſurpriſed that the world is 


not overſtocked, the natural increafe of mankind 1s fo great: But, in coun- 


tries already , the foundation of ſuch increaſe, marriage; does not 
exiſt in a quarter of the vigour ſuppoſed in ſuch tables; for marriages 
take place in ion to tlie eaſe of ſubſiſting families, and in well lets" 


tled countries this. caſe is a matter of difficulty; hence marriages are 
and many very late in life; Luxury, debauchery, and other ns 
quences. of great cities lixewiſe prey upon the ſpecies, and prevent, as 
well as deſtroy, their producttiom. Al this is quite che contrary in 
America, as Dr. Franklin obſerves, “ Land being plenty in America, 
and fo cheap, as tliat a labouring man that enderflands huſbandry can in 


A deſcription of South-Carolidas 8v0. p. 30. 1761. From ſeveral paſſages I take it to be 
wrote by the governor : 2 moſt excellent = ſatis factory account it is. Shame to the reſt 
of our American governors, that they do not follow ſuch an example, and undeceive the 


nation in relation to its ideas of that continent ! 
; : Four American diſſertations, 8 vo. p. 70. 1766. 
. the Tacteaſe of Mankind, 1751. 22 | 43 
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a ſhort time ſave money enough. to purchaſe a piece of new land ſufficient 
for a plantation, whereon he may ſubſiſt a family; ſuch are not afraid; to 
marry; for if they even look far enough forward to conſider how their 
children when grown up are to be: provided: for; they ſee that more land 
is to be had at rates equally eaſy, all circumſtanees conſidered. Hence 
marriages in America are more general, and generally earlier than 
in Europe: And if it is reckoned that there is but one : marriage per an 
num among 100 perſons, perhaps we may here reckon two ;- and if in 
Europe they have but four births to a marriage (many of theipmarriages 
being late) — may here reckon eight; of which, if one half grow up, and 
our marriages are made, reckoning one with another, at; twenty years off 
age, aur people muft at leqſt be doubled every twenty years. But, ſoon after, 
he forms a ſuppoſition of their doubling in 25 years, and chis latter term 
has been commonly received as the rate of inereaſe in America. Let me 
however remark, that the writer from-whom: have taken theſe accounts, 
calculates! them for all our colonies ; whereas. I by no means quote 
the paſſage in the ſame ſenſe, hut only in reſpect. of thole Which poſſeſs 
neither cities, trade nor manufactures, and ſuch parts of Toſs which do 
poſſeſs them as are back-ſettlers, and not within the ſphere of their vor- 
tex. 80, if the total - doubles every 25, years, the planting, and really 
incteaſing part, muſt . inereaſe at a quicker, rate, and in all probability 18 
Such. cauſes will act in America, andi be attended wich ſuch effects, as long. 
as there: is a plentyſof land for new ſettlers; nor will, this ingreaſe ſtop 
until all our territory is peopled, either by the natural effect of many years, 
or by Mat of ill-adviſed a: ee at nne ee of, men more "i 
and: by. Na 133. 3942 6 8 Guibert tea 01 4 en dn ent 1 
noc aur 3d tx JT C7 e 1 7 10 Mo 310 TT; 7 101 37 1 N 
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It appeared before, 3 we pole land on the continent that i 
admit of population, above 1, 122, 800 ſquare miles g and as there are 640 
acres in a ſquare mile in North America, we have 718,592, ooo acres. 
England is peopled nearly in the proportion of one perſon to five acres; 

our colonies, ſo populous, would contain 143,718,400; people: And if 
they, contain at: preſent 2, ooo, ooo, and double neee ar 25 Tears, 
the period of ee will be as follows: we 
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There are ſeveral obſtacles however to their increaſing in future periods 
at the rate they do at preſent. A large proportion of them will be fixed at 
ſo great a diſtance from the freſh land ebe only cauſe of their quick increaſe} 
| that the difficulty of getting at it will prove an obſtruction to population. 

Great cities will be raiſed among them; vaſt luxury and debauchery will 
reign in thele, the influence of which will extend to the extremities of the 
. empire; and theſe cauſes, which certainly will operate, muſt render their 
increaſe ſlower in a diſtant period than it is at-preſent. And as to the 
number of people the land can maintain, a deduction muſt be made from 
the above 143,718,400, upon account of the barren land being in a greater 
proportion there than in England: But let me remark, that this circum- 
ſtance. muſt not be carried to the extravagant length which the author of 
the Preſent State hag calculated it, who every where reduces their good. 
land to the ſize of an handkerchief. Some of their mountains are reputed 
(I ſay reputed, ſince we have no proof of it) to be barren; and perhaps they 
have more of them in proportion than Britain, but this Dre Wise is unknown. 
It is certain they have an infinity of plains, all the ſouthern parts from the 
ſea to the tops of the Allegany and Apalachian mountains, is one gentle 
riſe, and ſo regular that thoſe can ſcarcely be called mountains. The 
tract of the Ohio, which is prodigiouſly: extenſive, is one continued mea- 
dow: That of the Miſſiſſippi, though a high ſhore and dry, is a fertile 
plain—lf we allow ſeven acres a head, we ſhall make a ſufficient allow 
ance for, unprofitable mountains: their number of inhabitants will then be 
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i to. population ir in our pr I colonies, or thoſe of the Weſt ladies in-⸗ 
creaſe is there quite another thing; they conſume people inſtead of increaſ-, 
ing them: a contraſt very ſtriking in reſpect of negroes. The ſugar iſlands | 
require a vaſt annual ſupply ; whereas, in the healthy climate of Virginia 
and Maryland, they very nearly keep up their number by procreation.. 
The following table will ſnew the numbers in our iſlands, according to 
the Account of the European Settlements, which I have compared with 
ſome others.; but none of good authority having been publiſhed ſince the 
war, I find no reaſon to make any alteration. It is true, we have made 
ſome important acquiſitions, which are peopling quick; but then, it is 

more than probable, that it 18 Trop, old leftled ec 
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Hangs. | - Whites. 
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Antegua Ty {.  , — * 7,000. 
Nevis 4, — 1 5000 | 
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The reader, doubtleſs, remarked, in my ſketch ef the e label Wy ot 
withſtanding my aſſigning a diviſion to the agriculture of the colonies, 
yet I formed another for their faple commodities : Theſe ſubje&s though 
they muſt be ſomewhat blended, yet maſt be examined in different 
lights. Staple productions are particulafly relative to their condition as 
colonies, and the benefit of their mother-country; but their agriculture, 
taken in general, reſpects their common ſubfiftance; an article to be con- 
ſidered ſeparately, as ſome of the colonies have no ſtaple Productions a at all. 


In this inquiry, I ſhalf begin with the northern colonies, and 
regularly ſouthward; by which means thofe climates (in that country) 
will be beſt known, which are the fitteſt for producin commodities for 
Britain. As to the territories of Hudſon's Bay, New in, and New- 
Foundland, I ſhall not "mention them here, ſince from the accounts- 
hitherto received they are totally unfit for agriculture : I muſt remark, 
however, that we ſhould never give too much into fuch ideas, 46 
conceived and falſe ones may occaſion our negleQing colonies which have 
a capability of producing ſomething though unknown to us: I Hint this 
efpecially with regard to the fouthern tracts of Newfoundland. In ſtat- 
ing the ſketch of our colonies” ſoil and produce, which is neceffary before 
we.can form any tolerable ideas of their importance, I fhall proceed as I 
have ſo frequently done before, colle& the opinions of various authors, 
and examine how far and in what reſpect a e may be Res in 
them. I ſhall begin with Nova Scotia. 


“This province,” fays a very ſenfible writer, Hes between the en 
and goth degrees of north latitude ; and though in a very favourable part 
of the temperate zone, has a winter of an almoſt inſupportable fength and 
coldneſs, continuing at leaſt ſeven months 1 in the year: to this immedi- 
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3 The ceded iſlande E 40 not take into the account, as we know nothing! of their num- 
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Ately ſucceeds, without the intervention of any thing that may be called 
fpring, a ſummer of an heat as violent as the cold, though of no — 
continuance; and they are wrapt in the gloom of a perpetual fog, ev 

long after the ſummer ſeaſon has commenced. In moſt parts the foil is is 
thin and barren; the corn it produces of a ſhrivelled kind, like rye; and 
the graſs intermixed with x cold moſs, However, it is not uni- 
formly bad: there are tracts in Nova Scotia which do not yield to the beſt 
land in New England *.” The author of the Preſent State agrees very 
well win this, but makes it yet worſe: © All the countries north of the 
ſettlements in New England he within the verge of the northern ſnowy 
motrt arms on one hand, and the hands of ice on the other, which render 
the climate unfit for a re, on account of the perpetual froſts, or 


more pernicions cold f Theſe mountains run down to the 
and leave but here and there a fpot fit to inhabit; fo a ridge of theſe bare 


and barren mountains runs through the whole peninſula of Nova Scotia. 
Hence there are but a few inconfiderable ſpots fit to cultivate, and the land 
ts covered with a cold fprngy moſs, in place of graſs, as all countries are 
that are fo drenched with fnow. © The land is fo barren, that corn 
does not come up well in it; and though never fo much. pains be taken 

to manure it, fill the crop wilt be very inconſiderable, and they are 
* often obliged to throw it up at laſt. For this reaſon they are obliged. 
to fow corn on their marfhes.” Relation de PAcadie, p. m. 283. This 
is the account which the French give of Nova Scotia from one hundred 
years experience; and this has made it ſo difficult to people that country, 
which hardly produces either corn or grafs, if it be not had in a few 
marſhes, and theſe are not fit for corn in any part of the world. The 
clearing of the woods would make thofe ers fm much: more uninhabit- 

able than they are, (ther ir very apocriphal; experience ſpeaks the con 

trary) as r fr be to alt who are acquainted with the climate of North 
America ; and the dhe land f is not worth the charge of clearing, as it muſt all 
be grubbed : the ſoil is ſo barren, that we ſee manure itſelf will hardly 
make it yield a crop, not even now, when it is freſh and fertile. The earth: 
is fo'chilted by the froſts, fnows, and perpetual cold fogs, both in winter 
and ſummer, that it ſeems not to have warmth enough in it to rot manure, 
and make it yield its nouriſhment f.--It is not in the nature of things that 
any jand, whateyer it may be to 3 e in ſuch eli- 


Se ne, „ 15, P. 375 
In this, as in moſt other accounts, variations are to W Thes La Honton ſays. 
r Moſt of the countries of Acadia abound with corn, peaſe, fruit, and pulſe; and have a 
plain diſtinction of the four ſeaſons of the year, neewithioening that it is extreme cold for 
three months in winter. It is a very fine country; the climate is indifferent temperate; the 
air is e nant, 3 the waters clear an lg 15 Vel 221. | 
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mates In ſuch frozen regions we never meet with a et Gil in any 
part of the world, eee Mop WI: if, or <4” 
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1 0 tiere i is no dſbculty! in Amine a he accurate 15 Ke of 
| this country from theſe accounts; and the more eſpecially, as there are no 
contradictory ones that can be depended upon in the leaſt. It appears 
therefore, that to inquire. minutely into the particular agriculture of /uch: a 
country would be abſurd; the nature of the thing ſpeaks. itſelf: Its inha« 
bitants, while few, muſt ſubſiſt with great difficulty, and with all poſſible 
induſtry at laſt not ſubſiſt from their ſoil: this is the caſe with Nora 
Scotia: take from them their fiſhery. (Lam. ſpeaking in point of exiſtence), 
and you render their life precarious. 8o much for the agriculture of 
this country. -But, ſays the reader, this is a part of that country which 
I have in another place | exhibited as poſſible to ſupport a numerous 
ple. True; but there is a very material difference between that gra- 
dual effect by the extenſion of old ſettlements, and forming ne colonies 
in it. Nova Scotia may be juſt ſuch a country as here defer ribed, and yet 
come in future times to maintain a numerous people. Many of dur 
preſent back ſettlements, far to the ſouthward, had they. been formed at 
once into a colony, would have appeared with as wretched. an afpe& as 
Nova Scotia; but by means of being brought into culture by degrees, the 
woods partly cleared, the ſoil improved, with other alterations which an 
advancing, people occaſion, the climate improves, and thoſe tracts hade 
turned out capable of ſubſiſting numbers of people, which once were 
thought inhoſpitable deſarts; and let me add, would have remained fo, 
if colonies had been planted at once in them, inſtead of advancing by 
degrees, and clearing as they advanced. Inſtead of planting colonies 
therefore in the midſt of ſuch deſarts, New Eng land ſhould have been 
let alone until her inhabitants, by the mere force Sf increaſe, adyanced into. 
it, and 1 in proceſs of time they would have ſpread. over the whole, 


ar comes next; "but it is "hers neceſſary to make a diſticckion 
between what is commonly called by that name and what is marked by 
the government by proclamation to be the bounds of the colony ; ; at pre- 
ſent 1 ſpeak only of what are colonies, and leave the countries prohi- 


bited from ſettlers. by proclamation to be deſcribed: in another place. 


Canada therefore, which is at preſent a colony, is a ftrip of land about 
two hundred miles broad, on the north coaſt of the river St. Lawrence, 
and above ſix hundred miles long; likewiſe another very narrow ftrip to 
the-ſouth of the river: The whole extending no further ſouth than 
about 32 wa between Montreal and Lake Ontario. ed #1” 
2. 243· 6 TITTY | 
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Ne England is the next colony in ſituation. The author of the Euro- 
pean Settlements gives the: following account of their agriculture; but 
before I inſert it, let me remark, that I do not quote this writer mere! 
as dhe authority of one but as the collected authority of many. Thoſe 
who will take'the tx6uble- to conſult the books, from which it is probable 
he drew moſt of his intelligence, will find that he gives an epitome of the 
whole that was known when he wrote, which is not more than ten years 
ago; but as ſome few works worthy of attention have appeared ſince, it 
is heceſſary to recur to him for the general account, and to them for par- 
ticular ones, either in confirmation or contradiction of what he aſſerts; 
that is, of what was the general degree of knowledge ten years ago. It 
is true, I could have rendered this eſſay more uniform and entertaining, 
by giving a ſingle general deſcription, combined for ſuch materials as 
I poſleſs,” but uniformity and agreeableneſs are not what we want. Many 
different ideas are current concerning our plantations; — regulations have 
been given them, and bounds aſſigned; theſe have occaſioned a ferment 
and a variety of opinions: It is the intent of theſe ſheets to examine all 
the authorities we have, and endeavour to determine what is the real ſtate 
of the caſe. Materials, it is true, will fall ſhort too often; but neverthe- 
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leſs, ſuch as we can find ſhall ſpeak for themſelves. 


EGA eee henne ase nne im nr de 1b 
Though, ſays the above- mentioned writer, this country is ſituated 
almoſt ten degrees nearer the ſun than we are in England, yet the winter 
begins earlier, laſts longer, and is incomparably more ſevere than it is 
with us. The ſummer again is extremely hot, and more fervently ſo 
than in places which lie under the ſame parallels in Europe. However, 
both the heat and the cold are, now far more moderate, and the conſtitu- 
tion of the air in all reſpects far better than our people found it at their 
firſt ſettlement. The clearing away the woods, and the opening the 
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ground every where, has, by giving a free paſſage to the air, carried off 
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thoſe Gunlows vagal which were ſo prefuditinl to the health of the firſt 
inhabitants. The temper of the ſky is generally, both in ſummer and in 
winter, very ſteady and ſerene. Two months frequently paſs' without the 
appearance of a cloud. Their raing,are, heavy, and ſoon over, The;foit 
is various, but beſt as you approach the northward. It affords excellent 
meadows in the low grounds, and very, good paſture almoſt every. where, 
They commonly allot at the rate of two acres to the maintenance of 
cow, The meadows, which they reckon the beſt, yield about a ton | 
hay by the acre; ſome produce two tons; but the — is rank and { 
This country is not very favourable to the European kinds of grain. 7 
wheat. is ſubject to be blaſted; the barley is an hungry grain, and the 
oats are lean and chaffy; but the Indian corn, which makes the general 
food of the loweſt ſort of people, flouriſhes here. The ground in which it 
thrives moſt is light and ſandy, with a ſmall intermixture of loam. About 
a peck of ſeed. is ſufficient for an acre, which, at a medium, iprodutes 
about twenty; five buſhels. Their horned cattle are very numerous, 
and ſome of them very large. Hogs the ſame *. They export Fall . 
of proviſions; beef, pork, butter, and e in e ek ; — 
corn and peaſe, | 


The date af e Pr glas State varies a litle from this account. 7275 
us hear his deſeription.—“ If it were not for Indian corn, which exhauſts 
land-much more than any other grain, theſe colonies would not have corn 
to eat {the northern-ones). Their barley is a poor hungry grain, and 
oats are lean and chaffy. On account of the long and hard winters, a 
backward ſprings, wheat does not grow till the exceſſive heats of ſummer 
come on, by which it is drawn up before it has a root, and ſtrength to 
ſupport it, and produces much ſtraw, but little corn. The corn grows 
in theſe violent heats' of ſummer, by which it often elt when it 
mould ill, and comes to nothing. The harveſt is two or three months 
later than it ſhould be. About Boſton the wheat harveſt is not before the 
middle of September; but about Perpignan in Spain, which lies exactly 
in the ſame latitude, and in the ſame ſituation, ſurrounded by mountains 


on the weſt, and the ſea to the eaſt, the wheat harveſt is always between 


the 12th and 24th of June; as we are informed from the beſt authority, 
M. du Hamel, in his Element d Agriculture. The corn is frequently ſeized 
with a froft in the middle of ſummer, and totally blaſted. For theſe rea- 
ſons, they are obliged to give a bounty on the growing of wheat i in New 
Er we are Saved ade Rot make r n N 3 If 
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From theſe two accounts we may venture, however, to determine, that 
many particulars in the firſt are yet unimpeached, arid others which 
ſeem rather to daſh may be reconciled'; by the latter one would appre« 
hend the New Englanders in conftant danger of ſtarving, whereas it is 
therein ebnifeſſed that they raiſe Indian corn; and by the firſt account, in 
ſuch quantities as to export it. This corn exhauſt lands; he ſays, more 
than all other grain, yet they continue to cultivate it in quantities; their 
land muſt therefore be good to bear it. Further, he ſays, it has much ſtraw, 
though little corn: this is another proof of the goodneſs of the ſoil; and 
gives us great reaſon'ts believe the former account of their graſs and dai- 
nes; for that land Which will yield much ſtraw will, with few excep- 
tions, be found fertile in graſs. The ſoil of this colony therefore appears 
to be good, notw¾ithſtanding its beſt corn is maize; and to be of a nature 
not very different in effect from that of Britain, as it produces plenty of 
graſs and bread-corn'; the diſtinction between maize and wheat, as long 
as people can live on either, is of little ence, The firſt writer 
mentions: their growing flax, and ſome hemp, bur unſucceſsfully; of 
this more hereafter, as a ffaple. Hence we find, that the agriculture of 
this country is that of maintaining its inhabitants immediately, and not 


— 


ſecondarily by way of exchange. * at . 


1 New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, ſays the firſt quoted writer, 
admit of no very remarkable difference. The ſoil throughout is in gene- 
ral extremely fruitful, abounding not only in its native grain, the Indian 
corn, but in all ſuch as have been naturalized there from Rurope. Wheat 
in ſuch abundance, and of fo excellent a quality, that few parts. of the 
world, for the tra& which is cultivated, exceed it in the one or the other 
of theſe particulars; nor in barley, oats, rye, buckwheat ; and every 
ſort of grain which we have here. They have a great number of horned 
cattle, horſes, ſheep, and hogs. Every ſpecies. of herbs or roots which 
we force in our gardens grow here with great eaſe; and every ſpecies of 
fruit; but ſome, as thoſe of peaches and melons, in far greater perfection. 
They raiſe in all theſe provinces, but much the moſt largely in Penſyl- 
vania, great quantities of flax. Hemp is a flouriſhing article. In the 
year 1749, they exported from New York city 6731 tons of proviſions, 
and a vaſt quantity of grain. In 1751, New Jerſey exported thirty- 
eight ſhip loads of wheat, beef, pork, flower, and bread ; but that of 
Penſylvania infinitely exceeds both, Theſe provinces are as healthy as 


Vol. ii. p. 187. 191. 195. 203. | | 
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The author of the Preſent State ſays ſo little upon theſe colonies 'in 
one that I can only give the following flight NN Vn from him: 
Speaking of the northern colones, he ſays, The winters laſt for five or 
fix months; the ſnow lies four or five feet deep; ; and the eold is twenty 
degrees greater even at the ton of New Tork on the warmer ſearcoaſt, 
than the moſt intenſe cold felt in We during the hard winter of 
1739-40. By the obſervations made in January 176 7075 by the maſters of 
the college at New York, Fahrenheit's: thermometer fell 6 degrees below o, 
which is 21 degrees below 15, the greateſt cold in England. Water 
then froze inſtantly, and even ſtrong liquors in a very © ort time. And 
we are told it is not unuſual there to ſee a glaſs of Water ſet upon a table 
in a warm room freeze before you can drink it. In the inland 
parts, the cold is much: more intenſe, and they have froſts the whole year, 
even in the middle of ſummer; which have been obſerved by. many in the 
month of July upon the mountains in the moſt ſouthern parts of Penſyl- 
vania; and even on the mountains of Virginia, although they are but very 
low. In the town of Philadelphia, which lies in the 40th degree of lati- 
tude to the ſouthward of Naples and Madrid, I ſaw the winter ſet in with 


a violent north-weſt wind; a hard froſt and ice of a ene A 
neſs on the 10th of September. 1 | . 


„. 


5 There f is nothing in this aceount which expreſsly en as the br 
mer; but the immenſe cold mentioned in one, and the melons, and thoſe 
herbs which we force in England growing fo naturally, as ſpecified in the 
other, forms a ſtrange contraſt; and yet perhaps they may not be incon- 
ſiſtent; ſince we ſhall hereafter find; on indubitable authority, that lemons 
and oranges are in America ſpontaneous productions, in places where Bri- 
tiſh ones have been deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the froſts. It muſt there- 
fore be reſolved into the ſtrange peculiarity of the North American chmate. 
It appears, however, that theſe-provinces are very fertile ones in the 
production of all the neceſſaries of life, inſomuch that their principal 
export is is of ſuch; I ſhould remark, that their exportation of 5 nad 
br 05 is very walt Nee Me: tink of ts e 
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- Virginia 14 Maryland: come next. The Uimate and foil, e my y Grlt 
author, was undoubtedly:much heightened; in the firſt Teferh Hons, for 
political reaſans; butafter making all the neceſſary abatements which expe- 


rience has ſince taught us, we! ſtill find it a Pines excellent country. The 
11 | heats in ſummer are exceſſively great, but not without the allay of refreſu- 
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violent. Their winter froſts coine on without the leaſt warning. After 
a warm day, towards the ſetting in of winter, ſo intenſe a cold often 
facceeds as to freeze over the broadeſt and deepeſt of their great rivers in 
one night; but theſe frofts, as well as their rains, are rather violent than 
of long contituance. They have frequent and violent thunder and 


lightning, dut it does rarely any miſchief. In general, the ſky is clear, 
and the air thin, pure and penetrating. The ſoil in the low grounds is a 
dark, fat mould, which for man years, without any manure, yields. 
plentifully whatever is committed to it. The foil; as you leave the rivers, 
becomes light and ſandy, is fooner exhauſted than the low country, but 


is yet of N Nm and generous nature, Which, helped: by a Kindly ſun, 
yields tohacoo and corn extremely well. There is no better wheat than 


what is produced in theſe provinces; but che culture of tobacco employs 
all their attention, and almoſt all their hands; ſo that they ſcarcely culti- 
vate whieat enough for their oπτ uſe. r cattle and hogs have wut 
mmm 3 ug. oe M9 ND 1 i . N 
yy 15 Fi 11 
The defiripiin of the author of fs Projent e is as follows: * Ir 
is commonly alleged, and we ſee in all our hiſtories of Virginia, that their 
lands are extremely rich and fertile, inſomuch that it is imagined th 


ey 
will bear tobacco, or hemp and flax, for ever. But although their lands, 
particularly in Mary 


land and the northern parts of Virginia, are by far 
the beſt of any in North America on this ſide of the A 


palachean moun- 
tains; they are far from being rich; the ſoil is in general very light, and 
Jo ſhallow, that it is ſoon worn out by culture, e with ſuch. 
exhauſting crops as Indian corn and tobacco. It is for this reaſon that 
they are now obliged to ſow wheat, and exported fifty or ſixty ſhip loads. 
laſt year. One- third of the country may be {aid to be a good and fruit- 
ful Pilz x third- part is but indifferent; and the remaining third is very 
poor and mean, although not quite barren. The ſouthern parts of Virgi- 
nia are very poor and ſandy, like Carolina, and all the continent to the 
ſouthward, whenee they will hardly bear tobacco of any value: : The 
ſwamps of Virginia alone would produce mueh more rice than all Europe 
and America conſumed; and the rice we have ſeen grow upon them was 


b N 81. 5 again as: what: 18- dares upon the * grounds i in - Caro- 
ns 
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Them 8. U very. material dilference five tele accounts: But we: e Would 
1 remark, that as the latter author aims rather at depreciating the foil of 
aur enen N An 1s to 1 allowed 1 way of ene on: tou 
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ſoil of theſe colonies is the beſt, we have planted in North America) that 


their land is better than he repreſents it. But the culture of wheat is that 


on which they differ ſo — 2 The firſt ſays, they ſow ſcarce any, import- 
_ Ing it from other ſettlements; whereas the latter aſſerts, that they export 
conſiderable quantities, from which we may be very ſure they ſerve theit 
home conſumption. Let theſe ſeeming contradictions are not difficult to 
reconcile. I have already obſerved, that the author of the Aecount of the 
European Settlements, although he omitted no authorities he could conſult, 
yet his materials cannot be ſuppoſed later than five. and twenty years: 


nothing but tobaceo, and at preſent nothing but corn; great changes 
might happen in that period. We ſhould e in that time the 
war broke out, which was occaſioned by their want of fre/þ lands, inducing 
them to paſs the mountains and ſettle upon tracts uſurped by the French; 

they were not only driven back, but all their frontier ſettlements waſted 
and deſtroyed during ſeveral years. - All that time the tobacco culture could 
manly be continued on old lands, which it conſequently exhaufted ſo much 
as to render them more profitable for Wheat: nor were they a groat the 
better for the peace, as the proclamation of October 7, 1763, reduced 
them even to mote ſcanty bounds than the forts of "ſp French. Hence 
ariſes the difference we find in twenty five years. It appears that now n 
common huſbandry, ſuch as is practiſed in the mother country, is become 
more profitable than their ſtaple commodity: a proof by the bye that they 
are become very populous, and that either themſelves or their neighbours 
an populous nan Fa which they: ſupply with ane. 


The next nis in order are the ie and Godrgia; which Feon- 


nect, as their ſoils and products are much the ſame. The author of the 

European Settlements gives the following account of them. The climate 
and foil do not conſiderably differ from thoſe of Vitginiaz but wheret 
differ it is much to the advantage of Carolina, which on the whole may 
be conſidered as One of the ſineſt climates in the world. The heat in ſum- 
mer is very little greater than in Virginia, but the winters are milder and 
ſhorter, and the years in all reſpeQs, does not come to the ſame violent 


extremities; however, the weather though 1 in general ſerene, as the air is 
healthy, yet, like all American weather, it makes ſuch quick changes, 
and thoſe fo ſharp; as to oblige the inhabitants to rather more caution in 


their dreſs and diet than we are obliged to uſe in Europe. Thunder and 


-lightning are frequent; and it is the onty one (he ſpeaks of South Caro- 


lina) of our colonies upon the continent which is ſubject to hurricanes; 


A {oY are very. rare, and not near ſo e as thoſe of the Weſt Indies. 
Atto ae Fart 
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account. From whence. we. may conelude, (and eſpecially. as he ſays the 


— 


Now, ſo long ago, the inhabitants of theſe colonies might cultivate 
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Part of the month of March; and u April,” May, and the greateſt part of 
une, are here inexpreflibly temperate and agreeable; but in July, Au- 

gut, and for almoſt the whole of September, the heat is very intenſe; 
and though the winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the north-weſt wind 
_ prevails, yet they are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any confiderable 
water, affecting only the mornings and evenings. The froſts have never 
ſufficient ſtrength to refiſt the noon-day ſun, ſo that many tender'plants 


#2” which do not ſtan@the winter of Virginia, flourith"in Carolina; for they 


have oranges in great plenty wo Charles Town, and excellent in their 
kinds, both bret and ſour: 'olives are rather neglected by the planter 
than denied by the climate. The vegetation of every kind of plant is 
here almoſt incredibly quick; for there is ſomething ſo kindly in che air 
and ſoil, that Where ths latter has, the moſt barren and wunpromiſin 
appearance, if neglected for a while, of itfelf it ſhoots out an immenſe 
uvantity of. thoſe various plants, and beautiful flowering ſhrubs and 
flowers, for which this county is ſo famous, and of which Mr. Cateſby, 
in his natural Hiftory of Carolina, has made fuch fine drawings. — The 
whole country is in a manner. one foreſt, where our planters have not 
 Ueared it. The trees are almoſt the, ſame in every reſpedt with thoſe 
produced in Virginia; and by the different fpecies of theſe, the quality 
of the foil is eaſily known; for "thoſe grounds which bear the ous; the 
walnut, and the hickory, are extremely fertile; they are of à dark ſand, 
intermixed with loam; and as all their land abounds with nitre, it is 
a. long time before it is exhauſted, for here they never uſe any manure. 
The pine-barren js the worſt of all: this is an almoſt perfectly white 
fand, yet it bears the pine-tree, and ſome other uſeful plants, naturally, 
ielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When this ſpecies of 
d'is cleared, for two or three years together, it produces very tolerable 
crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and when it lies low, and is flooded, it 
even anſwers well for rice. But what is the beſt of all for this province, 
this worſt ſpecies of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the moſt valu- 
able of all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo, There is another 
fort. of ground, which lies low and wet upon the banks of ſome of theit 
rivers;. this is called ſwamp, which in ſome places is in a manner uſeleſs, 
in others it is far the richeſt of all their grounds; it is a black fat earth, 
and bears their great ſtaple, rice, which muſt have in general a rich moiſt 
fail in the greateſt plenty and perfection. The country near the fea, and 
at the mouths of the navigable rivers, . y much the worſt; for moſt of the 
land there is of the ſpecies of the pale, light, ſandy coloured ground; and. 
_ what is otherwiſe' in thoſe” parts is little better than an unhealthy and 
unprofitable ſalt-marſh. But the country as you advance in it improves. 
continually ; and at an hundred miles diſtance from Charles Town, where 


it 
7 


Ess A V. 
begins to grow hilly, the ſoil äs of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every 
purpoſe of human life. The air is pure and wholeſome, and the ſummer 
heats much more temperate than in the flat country; for W e is all 
an even plain for eighty enten ſeaz no hill no tock, ſcarce. even 
a pebble to be met with: ſo that the beſt part of che maritime countr 
from this ſameneſs muſt want ſomething of the fine effect which its 17 
tiful products would have by a more 1 and advantageous du 24 | 
tion ; 8 can be 1magined more pleaſant to the eye . the ack 4s 

country,.and its fruitfulneſs i is, Almoſt incredible: wheat grows ALIKE 1 a] 
well there, and yields. à prodigious increaſe} +/In the other parts of Caro- 
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Una they raiſe but little, where it is apt io milde, 111 Sand ide in N 


ftraw;, A * theſe evils the planters take little care to redreſs, as they 
turn their, whole attention to the culture wp 6, Which is more profitable, 
and in which 42 N are e being e ied with what wheat they 
want in exchange f or this pil papain Ne Ve and Penſylvanig.— Th 
land in Carolina is very cleared « bag. where, as FUL is little or 
underwood,- Their foreſts nk moſt] 7 of . 8 trees, at a conſiderable 
diſtance aſunder, ſo that they can clear in ( Carolina e land in a week 
than in the foreſts of Europe they can do in a month... 1 heir: method i 16% 
to cut them at about a foot from the ground, and then ſaw; Me! tree anto 
boards, or convert them into ſtaves, heading, or other ſpecies - of lumber, 
according to the nature of the , or the demands at the markets. If 
they are too far from navigation, they hea them together, and leave 
them to rot. The roots ſoon decay; and, before chat, they find no incon- 
venience from them where land is 30 Lask Black cattle have multi- 
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"The 5 05 State varies PP "LS, this account. | "« It 3 js t * great 
misfortune of the nation, ſays that work, that an extenſive part of her 
dominions, which lies in a climate that might otherwiſe produce every | 
thing we want from North America, is as barren as it is unhealth- 
ful, wy unfit either to raiſe any conſiderable colonies, or to make any 
thing of conſequence in them. Both North and South Carolina are a low, 
flat, ſandy country, like a ſandy deſart, for a great diſtance from the ſea- 
coaſt; and the farther ſouth we go to Georgia and Florida, it grows fo 
much Worſe. It is ſaid; by Mr. Sale wh o was ſent to America, on 


W M. explore hel pF 1 of fo pines, that A; doth 4 
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of Carolina 1 is x pine barren, or. a fandy dert; and he, with many others 
from whom we have had particular accounts of all theſe ſouthern parts of 
North America, have affared us, that the greateſt part of the reſt wat 
little better. Inu the inland parts indesd as he ſays, the country is more 
high and hilly, but the hills are nothing hardly but banks of ſand, rocks or 
ſtone c, with a few ſavannas or low meadow- grounds, Which afford good 
urage in the vallies, which are called rich lands in Carolina. 1 
Charles Town to Port Royal the country is very low and flat, with great 
numbers of ſmall rivers and creeks, and ſwamps and marſhes on their 
borders, which are their rice- grounds, and only 17 05 land in the 
country. Thus, all theſe extenſive ſourthern parts of North America 
produce little or nothing elſe, and the lands are hardly worth cultivating. 
if it be not in the unhealthfal and deſtructive ſwamps and marſhes, which 
they are obliged to be at the immenſe toil: and fatigue of clearing, drain- 
ing, and cultivating at the riſque”of their lives, in order to get rice 0 
ſupply the place of wheat, and to have paſturage on the low grounds, nei- 
ther of which the uplands afford. —— Many of our rice plantations would 
have been broke up before this time, if it had not been for tlie aſſiſtance of 
indigo, which has ſupported them. The only way to: render Carolina 
of any ſervice to the nation is, to ſettle the inland and weſtern parts, 
which are as. fruitful and healthſul as the eaſtern and maritime parts, to 
which we are confined, are the reverſe of both. The badneſs of the 
rage in the ſouthern colonies renders it impracticable to maintain 3 
ſtocks of wc? ſuſhcient to manure lands for indigo, bau and flax * : 


On this account we ard 4 in as firſt place remark, wat the author mw 
pably. contradicts himſelf: a third. part of Carolina, ſays he, is a ſandy 
deſart, and the greateſt part of the reſt little better. But ſoon after 'the 
caſe; is greatly changed, for the weſtern parts are fruufal and healthful: 

From hence we muſt not allow of this part of his aſſertion in contradiction. 
to the account given by the firſt quoted author, who likewiſe” ſays, that 
the back country (that is, the weſtern parts) is bully and prodigiouſiy fruit 
ful; whereas the other aſſerts the hills to be nothing but banks of ſand, 

- rocks and ones. The one tells us that the inhabitants give all cheir 
attention to rice, becauſe it it the: moſt profitable culture; the other, that 
they cultivate it to ſupply the place of wheat. The former ſays again, 
that their dry lands delight in indigo; the latter, that their lands produce 
little or nothing, and are hardly worth cultivating, except in the wet 
ſtwamps; one — ays, the back country it very fertile in wheat,” and that 


the quantity of cattle kept in the province 1s-prodigios; has Were, that 
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their upland: Twill produce neither caru nor graſs. 1» What are we to depend 
upon in this caſe, wherein writers vary ſo greatly } Give moſt credit to 
that which is moſt conſiſtent, or the account given by tha firſt. However, 
here we will have recourle D a third 5 af Nau, auhocity nde 6 
The inland of South Caralina,” 2 this Writer, 6 fie a ad or 
a hundred and fifty miles back, is flat and woody: It is remarkable for 
the diverſity of its ſoil; that near the ſearcoaſt is generally ſandy, but not 
therefore unfruitful; in other parts there is clay, loam, and marle. - There 
are diſperſed up dawn the country. ſeyeral large Indian old fields, 
which are lands that haye been cleared by the Indians, and now remain 
Juſt as they left them. There ariſe in many places fine favannas, or 
wide extended plains which do not produce any trees; theſe are a kind 
of natural lawns, and ſome of them as beautiful as thoſe made by art. 
The country abounds every where with large ſwamps, which, when 
cleared, opened, and ſweetened by culture, yield plentiful crops of rice : 
along the banks of gur rivers. and creeks,. there are alſo ſwamps and 
marſhes, fit either for rice, or, by the hardneſs of their bottoms, for paſ- 
turage. Our climate is various, and uncertain to. fuch an extraordinary 
degree, that I fear not to affirm there are no people upon earth who, 1 
think, can ſuffer greater extremes of heat and cold: 1. 18 is happy for us 
that they are not of long duration. rin ſummer the thermometer hath 
been known, to riſe ta 98 degrees, and in winter ta fall to 10 degrees. In 
fummer the heat of the ſhaded air, at two or three. o'clock in the after 
noon, is frequently between go and 95 degrees; but ſuch extremes of 
heat being ſoon productive of thunder- ſhowers, are not of long duration. 
On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of June 1738, at three o'clock in theafternoon, 
the thermometer. was at 98 degrees: a heat equal to the greateſt heat of 
the human body in health. + I then applied a thermometer to my arm- 
pits, and it funk one degree; but 1 in my mouth and hands it continued 
at 98 degrees,—Sixty-five and + degrees may be calleq the temperate: 
heat in. Carolina, which exceeds 43 degrees, the temperate heat in Eng- 
land, more than that exceeds 32 degrees the freezing point. When we 
are in the ſtreets in a ſerene dry day in ſummer, the air we walk in, and 


Nas hae 1 many Keen hotter than that of the human blood 5. 


From theſe ſeveral accounts we may venture to, olds, firſt; that the 
back or hilly country of theſe colonies. is extremely fertile, pleaſant, and 
leſome; /zcondly, that the maritime: or. flat is. fruitful in rice, 
digo, &. but very unpleaſant. and unwholcome ;, hir ht. . 


* 4 Difription.f Seuth clue, gro. 17. „. 6. 11,27: % 
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We ink rink bir Florida, e eee on ik continent; but abort 
which the author of the European Settlements is filent.. 1 ſhalt therefore 
begin with a 
ſent State. The ſea-coaſt of Eaſt Florida, ſays Dr. Stork, * is a low flat 
country interſected by a great number of 11 47 very like Holland, or 


„and then z little killy, and in ſome parts rocky. The trees 
of Florida are at à diſtance fronr one another, and being deat of under - 
wood, this country has more the appearance of an open grove than a 
foreſt. The rains and the h 
to the northward, create ſuch a luxuriant vegetation, that the ſurface of 
the earth, notwithſtanding the heat of the ſun, is never without a good ver- 
dure. The ſandy foit is mth prevalent, efpecially towards the ſea. There 
are Hy fond rata or beds of earth found in Eaſt Florida; the upper- 
moſt is a mould of earth, x few inches thick; beneath is a ſand, half a 
yard in depftr;\ below that a ſtrong: white clay, reſembling the marle in 
England; and may be uſed as à manure to the ſandy land; this ſtratum is 
commonly four feet thick> The fourth layer is a roc, compoſed of petri- 
fred ſea- ſniells. The fertility of Florida is much - aferibed to theſe two 
ſtrata of clay and roc which contribute to keep the ſand moiſt, and pre- 
vent the rains from finking away from the roots of the plants and trees. 
The lands upon the river St; Mary's are the richeſt in the northern parts 
of the province; the abundance of cane-ſwamps ſufficiently ſhews the fer- 
tility thereof The beſt trees that grow in the ſwamps on this river are 
tho live oak and cedar, very uſeful for ſhip=building; their extraordinary 
ſire is a mark 5 the goodneſs of 
of St. John's; is a'traft of pine-darrms We find a firiking- difference 
between the'pihe-barttns of Florida and thoſe to the northward; the pine- 
barrens to the e from the of the ſoil, do not anfwer the 
neteffary enpente of clearing. The cloſeneſs of the trees hinders the 
graſs from g under thiem, fo that large tracts of land are no far- 
ther uſeful than to make pitch and tar: whereas in Florida, as the trees 
ſtand at a 


z perpetual verdure. The tropical fruits and plants are found in great 
abundance the river St. John, and afford the ſtrongeſt evidence that 
both the ſoil and climate are ſit for ſugar, cotton, indigo, and other Weſt 
Iadiæ productions. The land about Auguſtine, in all appearance the 
worſt in the province, is yet far from being unfruitful ; it produees two 
90 K k 2 Crops 


abound in pgs atm of neceſfaries of ute; but the back pur 


very modern account; and contraſt it with that of the Pre- 


Surinam in America: It continues flat for about forry mile fem the 


dews, which are more frequent here than 


e foil. From this river to that. 
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greater diſtance, and both the rains and dews are more frequent 
than to the norti ward) the pine-barrerſs'are covered with good graſs, of 
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crops of Indian corn a year; the exrdeh vegetables are in great perfection. 
The orange and lemon- trees grow here, without cultivation, to a larger 
ſize, and produce better fruit than in Spain or Portugal. The climate 
of Eaſt Florida is an agreeable medium betwixt the ſcorehing heat of the 
tropics, and the pinching cold of the northern latitudes; + All America, to 
the north of the river Potomack, is greatly incommoded by the ſeveri- 
ties of the weather for two or three months in the winter. In Eaſt Flo- 
rida there is indeed a change of the ſeaſons, but it is a moderate one; in 
November and December many trees loſe their leaves, vegetation goes on 
ſlowly y, and. the winter is perceived. In the northern parts of the pro- 
vince, a flight froſt happened laſt year, the firſt known there in the 
memory of man. I do not find upon inquiry, that ſnow has ever been 
ſeen there; the winters are ſo mild, that the Spaniards at Auguſtine had 
neither chimnies in their houſes, nor glaſs- windows. The tendereſt 
plants of the Weſt Indies, ſuch as the plantain, the allegator, pear- tree, 
the banana, the pine-apple or ananas, the ſugar- cane, &c. remain unhurt 
during the winter in the gardens of St. Auguſtine. — The fogs and dark 
gloomy weather, ſo common in England, are unknown in this country. 
At the Equinoxes, eſpecially the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every 
day, betwixt eleven o'clock in the morning and four in the afternoon, 
for ſome weeks together: when a ſhower is over, the ſky does not conti- 
nue cloudy, but always clears up, and the ſun appears again- The mild- 
neſs of the ſeaſons, and the purity of the air, are probably the cauſe of the 
healthineſs of this country. The inhabitants of the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in America conſider Eaſt Florida, with reſpect to its healthineſs, in the 
ſame light that we do the ſouth of France, and they look upon Auguf- 
tine as 55 Montpelier of America. The Spaniards forth the Havannah 
and elſewhere have frequently reſorted — for the benefit of their 
health. Since it came into the hands of Great Britain, many gentlemen 
have experienced the happy effects of its climate. Mr. Dunnet, the ſecre- 
tary of the province, and Mr. Wilſon, a merchant there, both in a deep 
conſumption, have aſcribed the recovery of their health to the climate. It 
is an indiſputable fact, which can be proved by the monthly returns of the 
ninth regiment in garriſon in Eaſt Florida, that it did not loſe one lingle 
man by natural death in the ſpace of twenty months; and as this regi- 
ment does duty in ſeveral forts, at different diſtances from Auguſtine, St. 
Mark's, d'Apalachie at two hundred miles, Piccolata thirty, Matawzas 
twenty, it proves in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that the climate is 
healthy in different parts of the province The peninſula of Florida 
1s got broad; and as it lies betwixt two ſeas, the air is cooler, and oftener 
 xefreſhed with rains than on the continent: the intire-abſence of the ſun 
for eleven hours makes the dews heavy, and gives the earth time to col, 
+ @C Po ta 44 Ky | . 
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Þ that the ni ghts i in that} are leſs ſultty here than i in 1 bother lati- 
tide, where we ſun ſhines upon the earth for ſeventeen or eighteen hours 
out of the twe ty-four. The” heat, Which in South Carolina and the ; 
ſouthlern part of Europe, is ſometimes intolerable for want of wind, i 18 
here ted by a never-failing ſea-breeze in the day-time, and, a land- 
* wFinCat night. It is only in and near the tropics that the ſea and lang 
brscezes ute at all uhiform and to be depended upon. The white people 
work in the fields in the heat of the day without prejudice to their health; 
gentlemen fre mm ride out for pleaſure in the middle of the days 
100 goyernor Gran s''re ly on horſeback every da from eleven to 
Ates o'clock iti the afte 1 chould remark, chat the author of 
18 account refided ſome time in Eaſt Florida. As 10 Weſt Florida, he. 
eaks of it as a very unwholeſome country. In a journal of a voyage 
up the river St. John, annexed to the preceding account, by Mr. Bartram, 
the king s botaniſt for the Floridas, we find nine parts in ten of the 
adjoining. country ſwamps ahd matſhes;. and on the 2d of January, he 
records a froſt that' froze vs ground an inch thick; ; APO 26 ; 
the 21ſt of the preceding month it was 74. 


The ke of the Preſent State ſpeaks thus datt contrary to 
Dr. Stor rk. Except diſmal ſwamps, it appears-from all accounts, that 
they have no other corn or Hg 2p gal in Florida, fit to maintain any 
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eee are very Well e to be very unhealchful on 19 5 low he 
wg es, and Florida lies in leg. very midſt and wor 
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pe fre doe 1 5 country, and dooged with exceſſive e rains, 
which have no drain from che land, but ſtagnate all over a low flat coun- 
try, and forty thoſe ſwamps and marſhes, of which it is full, which 
become perfectly peſtiferous, where the waters ſtagnate and corrupt in, 
Fach a hot climate. There is not a hill in the whole country to drain it 
from the heavy rains, either in' Faſt 'or Weſt Florida; from which alone 
any one might perceive they can never be heathful In theſe reſpects 
they reſemble all the moſt unhealthful parts of our colonies and of all 
nee Pays of the world, Res the climate. is more e we ought 
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not therefore to be deluded with ftories about the healthfulneſs of ſuch a 
country, when all the world ſhews it to be the reverſe. The reaſon that is 
iven for the healthfulneſs of Florida is, that the garriſon of St. Auguſtine, 
> had juſt before allowed the banks of Auguſtine to be healthy, becauſe 
they are high and dry) after ſtaying there for twenty months, happened to 
eſcape alive; but ſurely that is no certain proof that the country is health- 
ful; it may be'a fign that it is inhabita le, and ſo are all parts of the 
world, in ſome degree, from Greenland to Gomorron, but that is no 
proof that they are healthful : They appear to be unacquainted with the 
ſtate of health in North America, who draw that. pre 24 from ſuch an 
obſervation. —— They who tell us that Florida is healthful, would at the 
fame time perſuade us that it, will bear ſugar; in which they ſeem not to 
know how much they contradict themſelves, "The ſmall ſhare of health- 
that people generally, enjoy in all theſe. ſouthern, and maritime parts of 
North America, 1 eeds from the winters, in which the people recruit 
their ſtrength a vigour, ſo as to be, able to live out another fammer ; 
but in ſuch winters ſugar is killed, when men recover; but Florida ſeems 
to be unfit for either. Good lands in theſe ſouthern parts of North 
America ſhould be covered as they are upon the- Miſſiſippi, and all other 


LA \ 


os 


tes the quality of the land, but intire woods of them. But many who are 


unacquaigted with theſe things deceive themſelves, and impoſe upon the na- 


C1 , 14 571. N 0 1 p | b 6: , 
the ſea, where there are no rocks. nor ſtones to ſupport them; but Jour 
Om 


which ſpoil every thing, and even the earth itſelf, as we have ſaid, But 
what ſort of corn will lands produce which bear no graſs? We are'told 
** | | indeed, 


3 
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indeed, hy have two de ps of corn in a year,” "which it is well Known 
the Re of Florida ys bad, and yet they never had corn to cat for 
above ſiæ months in t 50 There are five very different ſorts of Indian 
corn," and a dwarf” i Hind of which they have.two erops a year in 
all the ſouthern Nr America, and vet it yields ſo little, that it is not 
worth planting; "if it be not, in Canada and Florida, where the ſoil. or 
climate are fit for no other. Thus you can neither have wheat, barley, 
rye, 'oats, good Indian corn, nor graſs; ſo that it is to be feared we do 
not know or” confider what it is to plant ſuch a country, It is ſurpriz- 
ing, that when this nation has ſo few people, we ſhould think of nothing 

but ſettling the barren and peſtiferous ſea-coaſts of Florida, and the Welt 
India iſlands, which have been called healthful as well as the other. 
The ſwamps, which they would call rich lands, lie on St. John's river, 
which is the only part the country chat is of any value. Now, the 
lands on the e parts of that river are ſandy and barren for one hun- 
dred and twenty- five miles, above which theſe ſwamps extend forty or 
fifty miles farther; and beyond theſe the river is ſo choaked up with pond 
weeds; (a fure ſign of an offenſive ſtagnant water) that it overflows its low 


borders, and drowns the country about it, which forms many Iagunes or 


miry-marthes, from that to its ſource nigh the Cape of Florida, This is 
the whole of this country, which ſome would extol and magnify. As. 
for any uplands, we hear of none but what are all ſand. The pine-bar- 
rens come down to the river fide, where it is not ſwampy ; and the low 
grounds between the fwamps and the barrens adjacent are but two or 
three hundred yards broad, and theſe are all ſaud, ſays our author, See 
Bartram's Journal, MANUSCRIPT ; which paſſage we do not find in the 
editzon that has been publiſbed, althous 5 it is the moſt material of t the. 
whole, as it contain a ae let of the country, and the author*s 
opinion of it after he had viewed il: but as this is nat in JO. Y the 
country, it was not deemed fit fo print *. as greens 


4Þ hope the candid reader will not e ch be quotations, with- 
out conſidering the great importance and neceſſity of gaining a know- 
ledge of a colony in reſpect of climate, foil, and agriculture, before any 
juſt reflections on the ufe of it can be advanced; and where accounts that 
come from thoſe who, to all appearance; are no trifling judges, or at leaſt. 
the beſt we have to guide us, differ ſo exceedingly, a flight or general 
mention of each is open to a thouſand miſtakes, omiſſions, de) even falla- 


cies. Hence it is requiſite to quote the author's own u words, before a 
fair | compariſon can be made. | | 
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From both theſe accounts it appears, that Florida, is in general a flat 
country, much interſected mor rivers, and abounding greatly with 


Wamps and marſhes. 1 do t preſent: inquire, w ether theſe are fer- 
tile or barren); they certainly 905 be unwholeſome, he maritime part o 
the Catolinis 18 the ſame, and that we have already, found it to be. A. 
country ſo hot, as any muſt be wherein the t From r riſes in Decem-, 
ber to 74, *, and containing ſo much low and wet lan, , 1 ould apprehend 
muſt, in the nature of things, be very unhealthy,.. "But 98 Stork declares, 
the contrary, and even names inſtances of no flight ght conſequence, /,, How. 


is chis to be reconciled ? The recovery of the; two, perſons from a con- 


fumption was, in all probability, at St. Auguſtine, and not i in the country. 
And the ninth regiment being alive muſt. be attributed to chance, poſſibly: 
they were ſickly; a circumſtance not mentioned. The author of the Pre- 
Sent State, however, quotes this fact very unfairly; 110 calls them the 
garriſon of St. Auguſtine, whereas they were lo over the country; 
a material difference. But in this and in the following circumſtances, let, 
us never forget Bartram's journal being mutilated. His general opinion 
of the country muſt certainly be the moſt important part. of the work, and 
a part which every reader cannot but be ſurprized at the want of. 10 
publiſh it ſo unfairly, diſplays ſuch a deſign to ſet off the country in a 
Fight more advantageous than true,' that I muſt, own, the credit of D 
_ s account is thereby greatly impeached, or at leaſt the Vncerity et 
OA deſcription may be true, and yet not Worth a groat; for if the 
Bob truth is not publiſhed, all had better, been, kept in darkneſs, . 
But the white people, it is ſaid, ſupport their labour in, the heat of the 
day through ſummer; and governor Grant is on horſeback every day from 
eleven until three. | "Theſe are ſtrong, circumſtances, and very inconſiſtent, 
with ſuch heat as one would! imagine they muſt endure: We may likewiſe 
from reaſon allow what he ſays of the refreſhing. land and fearbreezes,. 
which muſt render them more healthy than in Carolina. Let us. there-, 
fore ſteer a middle courſe, and ſuppoſe that Florida, from its reſemblance 
to the maritime arts of Carolina, would be, equally, if not, more, un- 
wholeſome, were it not for theſe breezes, which win gate ee, and 
weider it a as wholeſome as ſuch A foil will ao as; ons hl vn 45 PL o 
Hate 
As to the point of 3 its hearing ſugar, Dr. Stork 3 to have e 
too quickly; for the cultivation of that vegetable is very inconſiſtent with 
ſuch a froſt as Bartram records. -- The cane may grow. at St. Auguſtine, 
and yet (as the author of the Preſent + Hal e produce nothing 0s | 
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Wl The thermometer in the Centurion, during her ſurrounding ade, 1 ite the b 


line ſeveral times, never roſe higher than ru e 5 a, 49, p. 182. 10 
1 Wat | ”  melaſſes- 
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melaſſes. What this author likewiſe mentions of the trees, which do and 


ought, — e 


— very well Dr. Stork s ſtratum of clay ſo near the ſand. 
But the, — tk n and grafs, of the ſame author,” appear not to 
be well founded, PIE Carolin, according to his account, has as little; 
and yet we know, on better authority, that it raiſes large quantities of 
indigo, and maintains prodigious herds. of cattle; whereas, according to 
him, without graſs there can be no indigo, and moſt certainly no herds 
of cattle. This part of his argument is therefore the language of preju- 
dice. In the next paragraph he couples Florida and the Weſt Indian 
iſlands together, and is equally againſt both; which proves in the cleareſt 


BE. 


is very juſt, and bears hard againſt Florida. 
g for, and not finding a bit of clay, does 


manner that, politically ſpeaking, he flows nothing at all of the matter. 
In debating the benefits f colonization, whoever of common ſenſe queſ- 


| 12185 I id of planting iſlands in the your Indies? This en 1 


ſhall diſmiſs, as too clear to bear ee, Rat 

From theſe circumſtances; Wan we find; that Flori da is not t only 
unwholeſome, but totally improper for the cultivation of ſugar: that it 
is very deficient in all land but ſwamp and pine-barren. But as to their 
degree of fertility, we know but little. The one aſſerting the latter to be 
very fertile in Indian corn, indigo, &c. the other, that it will bear no- 
thing; however, if we reaſon by analogy from Carolina, we may ſup- 
poſe the ſwamps to be good rice grounds, and the pine-barren to be not 
unfruitful in many uſeful productions. More expreſs determinations 
would be the reſult of the quotation. from Dr. Stork, had it not appeared 
that Bartram 8 journal was mutilated; but ſuch a circümſtance makes one 
ſuſpicious, that he might be directed whit to write, as the other was what 
to Dubliſh : And this, with the greater reaſon, as no anſwer to the ve 
heavy accuſations of falſchood brought by the author. of the Preſent State 
has appeared on the part of Dr. Stork, which it muſt be allowed does not 
tend to ſtrengthen his credit. As to Weſt Florida, I find it ke 142 all 
to be unwholeſome, and as a colony good for nothing: % en 


The Weſt Indian 3 come next in order: in dchnts of which 
authors. have been much more conſiſtent, and therefore 1 ſhall not be 
under the neceſſity of quoting various deſcriptions, of one thing. 1 ſhall 
in general adhere to the author of the European Settlements, as he col- 
leed his work from all the materials yet extant: But wherever I can call 


in later authority, I ſhall not men it. Jamaica claims our firſt atten- 
tion. | 
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The face of the country, ſays he, is 2'gool deal Uifferent froin whit 


is generally obſeryed in other places, For as, on one hand, the mentis 
are very ſteep; ſo the plains between chen are perfectly finooth andlevel. 
In theſe plains the ſoil augmented by the with of the tnountzins for To- 
many ages, is prodigioully fertile, None of our iſlands produce” fo Hut 
ſugars. They formerly had here cacao in great perfection, which-detights. 
in a rich ground, Their es, after the rains, ate of àa moſt beauti- 
ful verdure, and extraordinary fatnefs. are called ſavannas. On 
the whole, if this iſland were not troubled with great chtünders and. 
lightnings, hurricanes and earthquakes ; and if the air was not at once 


violently hot, che fer- 


and extremely unwholefome ini moſt parts, 
tility and beauty of this country would make it as defirable a ſituation for 
ure as it is for the profits, which, in ſpite of theſe Uiſadvantages,. 
draw hither ſuch a number of people. The quantity of fertile land in 
Jamaica is computed at 4,500,000 acres, of which 1,600,050 only are 
patented, and not above 350, ooo employed in atiy fort of rulture.T“ 


I met with ſcarce any particular bergen, of Barbadoes; che laſt 
quoted author is ſilent in the points in que non. e eee 


I contains about 100,000 acres, and from the immenſity of the pro- 
duce, is moſt of it probably cultivated. The climate is very hot, eſpeci- 
ally for eight months; but not fo exceſſive as in the fame latitude on the- 
continent of America, by reaſon of the ſea-breezes blowing all the year 
round. The rains fall when the ſun is vertical. This exceſſive moif-- 
ture and heat is the reaſon that their trees and —＋ grove to fuch a 
height. It is moſtly a level country, with ſome ſmall hills covered with. 
wood: No Engliſh grain is ſown here; and only the Indian or Odinen 
corn is cultivated by the poor. Their flower they have from Britain: 
They have potatoes, yams, Sc. planted all the year f... 


The climate of Antega is hotter than that of Barbudoes, and very fub -. 
ject to hurricanes; the foil is light and fandy, but fertile to a very high. 
degree: much of it flags, e with wood. It has no rivulets or. 
ſprings; but the inhabitants ſave a ſufficiency in ponds and baſons. St. 
Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat, are all the fame, except in reſpect 

of a want of water. Barbuda, the property of the u family, is 
low land, but very fertile, and appliec es of com- 


. 4 : 


; | intirely to the purpoſ 
mon huſbandry, or railing the neceſſaries of life, which the Inhabitants. 


i 208. Page "4 | | ; CEE hg n 
+ Geegraphicat Dictionary, 2 vols. folio. 1769, Art. Barbadzes. | 
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It abounds much . various kings of cattle, 
68, the common icat fruits. ' & particular 
| | -comman huſbandry in the Weſt Indies, fiich as is praQtſed 
_ this and, would be: qually entertaining arid inſtrudtive, but no-aathor 
has given it eleſs, it ought ta be the firſt” foundation of new 
plantations; and by being 
Planters in numerous. difficulties. Let the faple be ever ſo p the 
hrft ftep-ig/ ite aulture ſhould, be ; commencing. common farmer. 


© The ſands ceded by the lat rea Wan ace are next to nets 
erein 2 uable e, whoſe accounts are collected, with 
uncommon ;nduſtry, from 3, gr on 

Dominica, ſays that — 
and overgrown with wood, is gene. y, reputed wholefome ; as a proof 
ob which, the firſt, Europeans who viſited. it report, that ir was: 20 tint 
time very populous, and that the inhabitants 20 the talleſt, beſtſhapedz 
and: at the ſame time. the. moſt; robuſt, active, and warlike of all: the 
Caribbee Indians. The face of the country is rough. and mountainous, 
more eſpecially towards the ſea - ſide; hut within there are many rich 
and fine vallias, and ſome 1: 
hills are commonly gentle, ſo as. to facilitate their cultivation; and the 
ſoil almoſt every where deep black mould, and thence very 
mended for its fertility by the firſt Spaniſh, Engliſh, and French, who have 
had! occaſion and opportunity. 

teſtimonies therefore we may, ſafely rely. It is excellently well watered 
by at . leaſt thirty; rixers; ſome, and particularly one of , is very large, 
and navigable for nen the reſt very TS. for all ths Pur- 
poſes aß planting „ 


10 In.8t. Me che warmth,of the. climate is ſo tempetel by ene 
that it is looked upon as very healthy and agreeable; and on the emi- 
nences, Which are very numerous, the air is rather cool. The ſoil is 

wonderfully fertile, though the country is hilly, and'in ſome places moun- 


t in ſome. places that are marſhy 


#1 


the-ſame extent is better watered. with ſtreams and rivulets; but there are 
hardly any: marſhes, and no ſtanding waters, in the iſſe- Beſides wild 
„ „it OE with corn, rice, 9 all forts of 1 povi. 


Gent and impartial, een on the 4 the Sper Trads 570 en „b. 
| "ras, p· 79. : 
p. 90. - 


L 1 2 R The 


too much neglected at firſt , frequently involves 


e of authors. The air of 


and fair plains. The dechvities- of the 
ly com 


to examine it, and upon whoſe concurrent 


taindus. But amongſt the former there are very pleaſant vallies, and at 
the bottom of the latter ſome ſpacious and lnxuriant plains. No iſland of 
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„ The dias of Tobans, though. it lies only eleven aebi ben 
minutes north from the equator, is hot _ {9 Hot as might be expected; 
the force of the. ſun's rays being temperetl by che coofnefs of the ſea- 
breeze. When, it was firſt inhabited it Fl thought unhealthy} but as 
ſoon as it was a little clear and cultivated; it was found to be equa lly 
pleaſant and wholeſome. \ There 18 likewiſe another cireumſtanct which 
may ſerve to recommend this climate, and that ts, the Mind's being out of 
the track of the hurricanes to which our own iflands and thoſe of the 

French are expoſed, and fro Which their plantations and ſhipping ſuffer 
frequently very ſeverely. There ark ma ny riſing groumds over all the 

illand, but it cannot be properly ſtiled ollen except perhaps in the 

' north-weſt extremity, and even there they are far from rugged or impaſ- 
ſable. The ſoil is very finely diverſified, being in ſome places light and 
ſandy, in others mixed with pray and ſmall flints; batin generalit is'a 
deep, rich, black, mould. ardl. any country can be better watered 
than this is; but, there are very few *or no moraſſes or "marſhes; or 
any lakes, pools, or collections offlanding Waters, Which" of courſe muſt 
tender it more healthy, and all parts of it alike habitable; and from the 

happy diſpoſition of the running fireatns” and numerous Ipiuge al moſt 
every * habitable with the like convenience. All ground proviſions 

ure prodyced here in we PREY = pon, as Well us in che hig hielt per- 
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4 The Station of 3 leave us no room to doubt that the climate is 
very warm, which, however; the French writers aſſure us is very much: 
moderated by the regular returns of the ſea-breeze;'by which the air is 
rendered cool and pleaſant. We may from theè ſame authority aſſert, that: 
it is wholeſome; for though 3 eſpecially are ſtill liable to what! is: 
called the Granada feyer, yet this is at el. far from being ſo terrible 
as ãt formerly was, proves very rarely mortal, and, as it chiefly proceeds 
from the humidity of the air, occaſioned by the thickneſs of the woods, it: 
will very probably be intirely removed, whenever the country 1s brought: 
into a thorough ſtate of cultivation; and this we may with the more hold 
neſs; predict, as the ſame thing ns conſtantly happened in our own and in 
the French iflands. , Beſides, the climate has Tome, and thoſe too very 
peculiar advantages. The ſeaſons, as they are ſtiled in the Weſt Indies, 
are remarkably regular; the blaſt is not hitherto known. The inhabitants 
are not liable to many diſeaſes that are epidemic in Martinico and Guada= 
loupe; and, which is the happieſt circumſtance of all, it lies out of the 
track of the hurricanes; which# with reſpect to the lafety of the ſettle- 
ments on ſhore, and the ſecurity of navigation, Is almoſt an E 
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benefit —— There are ſome very high mountains, ti the number is ſmall, 
and the eminencies ſcattered through it are in general rather hills, gentle 
in their aſcent; of no great height, fertile, and very capable of cultiva- 
tion. But, excluſive of theſe, there are on both Res the iſland 
tracts of level ground, very fit for improvement; the ſoil being almoſt 
every where deep, rich, mellow, and fertile in the higheſt degree, fo as. 
to be equal in all reſpects, if not ſuperior; to that of any of the iſlands in 
the Welt Indies, if the eoncurrent teſtimonies both of French and Britiſſi 
planters may be relied upon. It is perfectly well watered b by many ftreams 
of different ſizes.” All the different kinds of ground-proviſions, which are 
fo requiſite to the ſubſiſtance of Weſt India plantations, are here in great 
quantities, and ſome kinds of grain ripen very kindly 1 in this, which are 
e not raiſed at all, or are en with difficulty in other illands.. 


. Wiodag the Grenadines are rer illands, larger chan the reſt, Carioua-- 
n, [Ile de Union,  Mofkito, Bequia, and Cannouan. Cariouacon is 
dernde by the French, who have viſited it, as one of the fineſt and 
moſt fruitful ſpots in America; the ſoil remarkably fertile, and from its. 
pervaded by the ſea-breeze, the, climate. equally. wholeſome and 
pleaſant, Cannouan, Union, and Moſkito, are allowed to be pleaſant, 
wholeſome; and extremely fruitful. The foil of the Bequia is equal, if 
not ſuperior, to the reſt; but it has little freſh. water, and is much infeſted. 
inen e reptiles.®, Nd ;: 6 | | 5 


We 1 in „ Ameris, beſides 3 I Hawa, 3 nn r 
eluſters of iſlands;”, ſays the author of the European Settlement, „ the 
Bermudas or Summer Iſlands, at a vaſt diſtance from the continent, in lati- 
tude 31, and the Bahama iſlands: The former are famous for the ſere- as 
nity of the air, and the beauty and richneſs of the vegetable productions; | 
but the ſoil could never boaſt. of an extraordinary fertility, The Baha- 
mas are very fertile, differing little from the ſoil. of Carolina; the climate - 
18 new as will Pranuge any thing, and it is never reached 0 any, froſts f.“ 


Thus Wee examined: the agriculture of all the. Britiſh coldnics from: 
Nova Scotia almoſt to the line; that. is, their climate and products: as to 
the practice of their common huſbandry, we are very ignorant of it, and 
conſequently. know not what improvements it may be capable of. Our 
ſettlements to the north of the ſouthern parts of New England, are ſo ex, 
ceedingly cold, that even the neceſſaries of life are at preſent raiſed in 
them with ane The en party of New aan New Yorke New- 
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Jerſey, and Penſylvania, appear to enjoy a very wholeſome climate, and 
to produce in the utmoſt plenty all kind of proviſions, and other things 
neceſſary for the maintenance and 1 of a numerous people. In 
2 8 they nearly reſemble their mother- country in lenty of corn 
and cattle; the two articles on which they find it more profitable to de- 
pend than on any. other. Our middle colonies, Maryland and Virginia, 
are likewiſe very healthy, and very fertile in. all the above-mentioned 
neceſfaries, but heing at the fame time warm enough for the. produc- 
tion of a ſtaple commodity, they attended wholly to that, while their 
fields would bear it, and depended upon their northern. for 
neceſſaries; but theix ſoil being exhauſted (of which. more hereaſter) by 
their ſtaple, they have lately changed their conduct, and cultivate more 
corn than they want themſelves. Qur ſouthern, colonies, the Carolinas 
and Ge cquſiſt particularly of two parts, a maritime, flat, and mar- 
ſhy, and — ck, billy, and dry part. The former is very ummholeſome, 
but fruitfal in rice and other productions; the latten is exceedingly! plean 
ſant, wholeſome, and fertile in all produQions ſuitable to the heat of the 
climate. Some corn is raiſed- by the inhabitants, and they have: plenty 
of cattle : we may conclude the. country very proper for common har 
handry, but that the culture. of rice is more profitable. As. to our: new 
| acquiſition, Florida, it appears to be more wholeſome than the maritime 
parts of Carolina; and there is ſome reaſon to expect it will prove fertile 
in ride, and ſome few other productions; but from the deſeription of the 
country, there is little reaſon to believe a common huſbandry can or will 
flouriſh there. With reſpect to che iſland-colonĩes in. the Weſt Indies, their 
climate is univerſally exceeding hot, and in general unwholeſome, with 
variations in the degrees according to peeuliar circumftances; but the cul- 
tivable ſoil appears in all to be of a moſt fertile nature, and to produce a 
great plenty of thoſe ſpecies of proviſions which are adapted to the cli- 
mate; indeed in ſuch. plenty, that numerous inhabitants. might (as they 
certainly once did) totally depend on their own ſoil; but the culture of 
ſtaple commodities has been ſo much more profitable, that all our iſlands 
except Barbuda give the greateſt attention to them. And there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that this general practice, occaſioning a great demand for the 
neceflaries of life, is what has rendered common huſbandry: ſo profitable 
in that iſland; a caſe which I conelude of courſe, as the inhabitants 
would certainly ettivate a ſtaple, if they had reaſon to believe it: much 
more profitable than their common agriculture. The Bahama and Ber- 
mudas lands ſeem to want none of the neceſſaries of life, with the advan» 
tage of an exceeding healthy and air This general view:has. 
taken up much of our room, but it was highly neceſſary for all the future en- 


| daes poncernin g our colonies, which are N and 1 Impartant, and depend, 


in 
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in en a ſince whatever benefits we POR Don 
our old ſettlements, or expect to receive from our 1 they muſt 
reſult in no from the articles climate, foil, wy neceſfaries. 
of life; fince however general an attention N given to a profitable 


ſtaple, yet rio one can imagine that Ea e to depend upon others fi 
daily bread, and the means of exiſting. The ſoil — able to nw 


Full plenty, although but part of the people's ſubſiſtance is drawn from. 
it. If we view our nnn ſettlements, N truth will LIES. 


appear. 


— 


As theſe papers are gedgned to contain a collection of falls n rathar alice 

a train of arguments, I ſhall not here inquire into the means poſſeſſed: 
by the colonies of eſtabliſhing manufactures, (a point much debated of 
late) but firft give ſuch minutes of their manufactures as I can meet with, 
ſcattered through ſeveral books and tracts which have been written-on the 
15 of 1 ſuch at leaſt as are to be the moſt depended upon ;. 
afterwards inquite into the ſtate of their labour, and'the eaſe or dig 
culty with which fach manufacturers or future ones Have been, or may be, 
eſtabliſhed. T mould, however, premife, chat the materials for eck ui 
inquiry are extremely ſcanty, Aidmuch that I do not know of o,, 


255 * or part of any treatiſe whatever, that treats ingly of this. 
bye 


The woollen manufactures of the middle and northern colonies 5 very. 
conſiderable, and in a much more flouriſhing condition than was ima-- 
gined a few years ago. « Their paſtares,” fuys an author I have often 
quoted, * will not maintain large cattle, and are only fit to feed ſheep and 
goats, on which they muſt ſubſift as people do in the like ſoil and dlrinate- 
mn all parts of the world. Their wool is likewiſe better than the Eng liſb, 
at leaſt in the ſouthern colonies; It is of the ſame kind with the Spaniſh. 
wool, or curled and frizzled like that, and might be rendered as fine by 
the ſame management. Sheep likewiſe maintain themſelves in Weile 

ſbuthern colonies hout the whole year, without coſt or trouble.. 
Thus, by the ſtep which the colonies have lately taken to raiſe all the 
ſheep. they can, cher will ſoon have plenty of wool. With this they have 
jag made cloth worth twelve ſhillings a yard, which. is as good as 
any that is made of Engliſh wook. Some of their wool has been ſent to 
England, where it ſold for the price of the beſt; although this was from 
a. commoa eee Where no care had been taken of Sock ſince 
oh. merica: 
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America has been ſettled*.” One would apprehend; however, ffom this 
paſſage, that theſe manufactures were in the ſouthern colonies, but we 
ſhall find by and by that theſe have none: if their wool is the beſt, it is: 
the, more northern ſettlements that buy and manufacture it. It is well 
known, that the moſt valuable of our exports to America is that of our 
woollen manufactures; but it appears plain enough, that this branch 1 16 
like to decreaſe daily from rival ones bo our 3 gi mak x 
i l * ＋ 11 

Another writer, > HPP ke afferts the HEY of New England 3 Is not 
ſo good as that of Britain, yet ſpeaks thus of their manufacturing it 
„They manufacture a great deal of it very ſucceſsfully. I have og 
cloths made there, which were of as cloſe and firm a contexture, though 


not ſo fine, as our beſt drabs;- they were thick, and as far as I could 
judge, ſuperior for the ordinary wear of country people, to any thing we 
make in England f.“ In another place he ſays, they have enough of 
it for their own cloathing 4.“ This account was wrote years ago; there - 
| __y by: this time, we may conclude they export largely. 


| With reſpect to 1 it is the ſame; for there is a very large linen 
manufacture at Boſton, and another in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, carried on by Scotch and Iriſh e Leh, and ne by the 
Princes: merchants of thoſe cities, 


They make large quantities, and of a very 15 kind. Their el 
ſettlement 1 is in a town, which, in compliment to thei, is called London- 


der A. 


There are likemiſe confideratie at e & hats in New Enpland 
2 in New York, which were roſe to ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate near twenty 
years ago, as to be ſold over the reſt of the colonies 9. What therefore are 


they at preſent? | | YN ae Yoo 


,» Preſent State, p- Ne | + Berben Settlements, vol. ii. p. 166, | t Ibis. STR: 4 
q Propoſitions for improving Manufactures, &c. p. 18. 


© Flbid. p. 175. and Propoſitions for improving Manufattures, p. 18. See likewiſe 1 fol- 
lowing extracts from a news- paper in this caſe; it is very good authority. — The aſſembly 
of Bofton having, in their meeting of the 28th of October 1767, taken into conſideration a 
petition of a number of the inhabitants, . That ſome effeAual means might be agreed on to 
promote induſtry, ceconomy and manufactures,“ they came to the following reſolutions: that 
whereas the exceſſive uſe of foreign ſuperfluities i is the chief cauſe of the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate 
of that town, as it is thereby drained of its money; they therefore voted, that the ſaid town 
would take all prudent and legal meaſures to leſſen the uſo of ſuperfluities, among which loaf- 
ſugar, cordage, anchors, coaches, chaiſes, and many other articles, moſt of them imported | 
from England, are mentioned ; that new manufaQures ſhall be ſet up in their ſtead, particu- 
larly of glais and paper; that the town will, by all prudent means, encourage ſuch are 
(Se factures; 


Stew - A COL ONDER 107 26; 


--In-Penſylvania it is the ſame: Many years ago they manufactured 
almoſt all their cloathing, linen, woollen, &c.“ The middle colonies tre 
much freer from manufactures in the opinion of all, and indeed muſt be, 
according to reaſon 5/ and yet even Virginia exports ſome linen to Caro- 
linaF; H But the author of the European Settlements ſays they have none 
to mention. The colomes grow,” ſays another writer, ** many'huridred 
tons of hemp and flax, but manufacture it all .“ 80 long ago as 1732, 
we find in the report of the lords of trade to the legiſlature, concerning the 
ſtate of the colonies, The ſurveyor-generàl of his majeſty's woods 
writes, that they have in New England & furnaces and mineteen forges for 
making-of iron; and that great quantities of hats are made in this pro- 
„tui H und 2c; MMT , 6 206d] W a 
ſactures z that they will not uſe any gloves at funerals, unleſs manufactured in the oountry; 
and that an inſtrument be handed about for ſubſeription for that purpoſe ... 
At the fame meeting two perſons undertdol to fupply the inhabilants with a fifliclent 
quantity of ftarch-and Scotch ſauff, manufactured in the province, at the prime coft of, and 
of ag good a quality as, that imported from England. Tbe paper-manufaRurets gave 
_ aſſurances of their being able to furniſh the province with a ſufficient quantity of paper. 
Thirty thouſand yards of cloth, it was ſaid, had been manufactured in one ſmall country 
town only of that province: —_—_— of 40, ooo pair of women's ſhoes made in one year in 
Lynn, of equal goodneſs with thoſe” imported from abroad. Callanco ahd other ſtuffo ma- 
nufactured in the province, it is thought will in a few: years be made there in ſufficient quan · 
tity for the uſe of the inhabitants; and an herb, called Labrador, has been lately found out, 
which begins already to take place of green and bohea tea, is of a ſalutary nature, and a moro 
agreea ble flavour. he php _— + FAS OY ten 1 n * 9 * TY 7 
We are aſfured from good authority, that many of the ladies of this town have ſaid, that 
in the liſt of articles not to be purchaſed, tea ought by no means to have been omitted; and 
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that they are reſolved to omit the uſe of it for the future, 5 re k. 
11 a large circle of ladies in Boſton town, it was unanimouſly agreed to lay afide the uſe 

of ribands, &c,, for which there has been ſo great a reſort to milliners in times paſt. It is 

hoped that this reſolution will be followed by others of the ſex throughout the province. 


We muſt, after all our efforts, depend greatly upon the female ſex for the introduction of 
ceconomy among us: and it is aſſured, that their utmoſt aid will not be wanting, [ Theſe 
accounts are taken from the Bos ro GAZETTE, on the top of which is printed in italics, 
Save your Money, and you will ſave your Country! oe e | 
| | 14.58 23:59: an een ET: 


12. Letters from Quebec inform, | that the new manufactures there are in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition, particularly their caſt iron ware; great quantities of which they export to the 
ſouthern colonies. wa 5 37S £12 Ef oy 20 


; 


been engaged, on great encouragement, to embark for New England. ite Nit tesa 
Furopean Setthments, p. 205.  Douglas's Ne#th Americ. vol. il. p. 33343. 
-+ Deſcription of South Carolina, 1761. p. 45. 346233 at 


I Preſent State, p. 145. p > +4 © MA: 8p ATTN 4 | 1 
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upon) 


it appears, that 01 our — ro tb or in other words, thoſe which in 
the preceding review of their huſbandry were found moſt to reſemble the 
mother- country in raiſing little beſides the neceſſaries ob life, carry on 
more manufactures than all the reſt put tagether. Very important reffeo- 
tions will be, from hence ſuggeſted; when I come to — the article of 
ſtaple commodities; but at preſent let me remark, that ſouth of New 
York no manufactures are mentioned except ſome linen in Virginia. 
Indeed in the Carolinas they have none, nor ever had, except once a little 
negro- cloth, and that laſted no longer than the very low price of their 

le, rice, and is now heard of re. as to the Welt Indies, 
115 well known by all, ap their — A — down to the minuteſt 
article 1 in the dreſs of a negro, are all Ne from the 3 


When we come to ſpeak of the exportationi to the continental Sine 
we ſhall find the amount very ſmall, compared witk the neceſſaries of 
2,200,000 people. The author of the European Settlements aſſerts the 
eloathing of a negro to be about forty Millings a year; if fo, the cloath-. 
ing of the inhabitants of the continent, whites and blacks, men, women, 
| — children, upon an average, cannot be leſs than thirty ſhillings each; 

there is much greater reaſon to believe it more. This article alone 
amounts to 3, 300, ooo; and even cloathing, i is not perbaps of ſo great an, 
amount as all other articles of Britain's exports, ſuch as impfements, 
furniture, luxuries, merchandize, &c. '&e; and yet, without taking any 
of theſe into the account, we find her total exports to North America fall 
ſhort a million and a half of the amount of the cloathing alone f; and 
including all that North America re-exports again, a proof amounts to 
demonſtration that the manufactures they import from Britain bear no 
compariſon with what they fabricate themſelves; and if the ſhare of the 
ſouthern colonies be dedutted, as they have ſcarce any manufactures, we 
ſhall find that the northern colonies may poſſibly be worſe than none in 
the conſumption of Britiſh products; re-exporting what they import, with 
a conſiderable addition of their own manufactures, or at leaſt exporting 
of their own; neceſſaries more than to the amount of their conſumption of 
Britiſh ſuperfluities. I de not venture this as an aſſertion, but the caſe 


certainly, carries that aſpect.— eee, W takes: up the pen abſolutely | 


. * Anderſon's Dedufiion, vol. ii. p. 344. t See whe f C. n &e. 


in 


in their favour' afſerts that they do not purchiſe a t part of their ne- 


ceſſaries from Britain The whites in the Weſt Indies take off of 


Britiſh manufactures above 20 J. a head: ſuch is the difference between 


colonies” abovnding: in 1 we" 4 none en of this: 


oy: cans: wag % eg. 
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But it is erted by ſeveral rkterg i in an arpaihentativennner; thier the 
colonies cannot manufactute to any amount, upon aecount of the dearneſs 
of labour and cheapneſs of land, and therefote treat all ideas of their be- 
people às idle dtrams and unjuſt ſuſpicions.” 


coming a manufacturing 


But let us in the firſt — remember, that it may be thought an affront 


to à commom underſtanding, to reaſon about the probability of facts, after 


they are known, Thus I have already ſhewn from various authorities, 
none of which have been formerly diſputed, that our northern colonies 
not only hade a few! Masufakrures: but are really becotne 4 manufac- 
turing people: the extract I inſerted from the Boſton Gazette ſufficiently: 
proves this, and Iikewiſe ewe what the inhabitants of that city think 
of the intiþoſlibitity of becoming ſuch: Would they ſtrive ſo hard to com- 
paſs impoſſibilities? They have. plainly effected the point, and are now 
— Full dots Nig the entire completion of their ſcheme, the manu- 

all ies and luxuries which they have hitherto 


— the moth ſo that their expottation to the other 
colonies! (and to thoſe Ofc other nations alſo) of fieceſſaries, muſt and will 


daily incteaſe, While their importation! even of ſuperfluitics from Britain 
will: dwindle to nothing. This is the” caſe with the greateſt and moſt 
populous of all our colonies,” who' are thus become in reality a mother 


country (at leaſt in all the properties of one) ready to . forth new 
colotiles, mfi8ad of Nagy a colony of Great Britain! 7 


aſſert that the colonies cannot have manufaQtures to a large amount. The 
chief of them handles the ſubject in the following manner: after ſpeak- 


ing of the inereaſe of their people, he goes on: But notwithſtanding | 


that increaſe, fo vaſt is'the territory of North America, that it will require 
many ages to ſettle it fully; and till it is fully ſettled, labour will never 
be cheap hete, where no man' continues long 4 labourer for others but 
gets a plantation of his own; no man continues long a journeyman to 
a trade but goes among thoſe new ſettlers and ſets up for himfelf, &c. 


Hence labour is no cheaper now ein Penfylvania than it was thirty years 


ago, though ſo many 1 labouring people have been imported from | 
* aud Irela The danger therefore of theſe colonies inter 


5 Sk State, p. 160. 
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fering with their mother country in trades that depend on labour, manu- 

factures, &c. is too remote to require the attention of Great Britain, Tis 
an ill grounded opinion that by the labour of ſlaves, Ameriea may 

poſſibly vie in cheapneſs of manufactures with Britain. The labour of 5 
ſlaves can never be ſo cheap here as the labour of working men is in 
Britain; any one may compute it. Intereſt of money is in the colonies 

from ſix to ten per cent. Slaves, one with another, coſt 307. ſterling per 

head; reckon then the intereſt of the firſt purchaſe of a ſla ve, the inſur- 
ance or riſque on his life, his cloathing and diet, expences in his ſickneſs 
and loſs of time, loſs by his neglect of buſineſs, (neglect is natural tothe man 
who is not to be benefited by his wn care or dilligence) expence of a driver 
to keep him at work, and his pilfering from time to time; almoſt every 

ſlave being from the nature of ſlavery 'a. thief ; and compare the whole 
amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron or woot in England, 
vou will ſee that labour is much cheaper there than it ever can be by 
negroes here. Why then will Americans purchaſe ſlaves? Becauſe ſlaves 
may be kept as long as a man pleaſes, or = occaſion. for their labour, 
while hired men are continually leaving their maſtery Bee in the midſt 
of their bubacks) and ſetting up ebener eiter Por 


In order to ein theſe 3 with the fabts which — 2 
proved, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the northern and the ſouthern: 
colonies; by the northern I mean thoſe to the north of Maryland. In the 
review I took of their agriculture, it appeared, that the inhabitants of the 
northern ones ſubſiſted themſelyes upon common : huſbandry, ; and, 46. 
very inconſiderable profit reſults. from that when the farms are ſmall, con- 
ſequently they will yield the leſs products for the purchaſe of — id 
tures. The great argument of this gentleman is, that even a labourer, or 
workman in a manufacture, will preſently ſet up a farm for himſelf, 
as land is ſo eaſily had: This farm now muſt be upon a very ſmall ſcale, 
if it is formed out of a workman' s ſavings, and ſo ſoon as the writer 
repreſents it; the poſſeflor of it muſt therefore find no inconſiderable 
difficulty in procuring out of the ſale of his ſurplus a ſufficient ſum fox 
8 purchaſe of manufactures; hence . reſults. the manufacturing all that 

poſſihle in his own family. Many years ago, Douglas pot us, the 
r in Penſylvania manufactured nine-tenths.of what they wore. 
Bot they not only manufacture as much, as poſſible, but * . afford 
to purchaſe even tools to cultivate their lands. A parallel muſt not be drawn 
between 4 Ndde eee in England and Mr lutle Rlaner,: in; one. .of theſe 


G i 7 
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Obſervations concerning "the Increaſe ow Mankind, pepling Count 871 t, dee 
to The Intereft of ( Great ' Britain, conſidered, 8vo. * p. ry tim bc, 75 | 
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eolonirs; becauſe the former has a ſure and quick ſale for his products, 
which is by no meafs the caſe with the back-/ettlers in the colonies; nor 
are the products of the latter near fo valuable as thoſe of the former. 


In truth, the difficulties of forming a new plantation are ſo great, that I 
cannot conceive the caſe truly ſtated by the above quoted writer... A new 
planter,or more Properly ſpeaking, farmer, has his land to clear, a houſe and 
offices to build, ſtock of all kinds to purchaſe, implements and furniture, a 
year's proviſion, cloathing, &c. Let his farm be ever ſo ſmall, all theſe ar- 
ticles will amount to a conſiderable ſum ; and eſpecially as builders of all 
kinds (a ſpecies of manufacturers) are according to our author ſo very dear 
to hire. A farm in England will be much eaſier hired and ſtocked than 
all theſe circumftances got over in the colonies, and yet we do not find 
that the eaſe of hiring land in England is any prejudice to our manufac- 
tures. I beg leave to recommend the idea of the expence and difficulty 
of ſettling a little plantation in the colonies, where the land is fo overrun 
with wood “; and let any perſon of common ſenſe judge, whether it will 
prove ſo trifling as to prevent the eſtabliſhment of manufactures. One 
very material circumſtance is, the indifference of the ſoil and the ſuperior 
difficulty of clearing it, compared with the ſouthern colonies. In a warm 
climate, a fruitful ſoil, and the trees thinly ſcattered, the caſe would be 
"different, and accordingly the fact is different; for in ſuch we find no 
manufaCtures, but ta the northward many. i 
' Take a view of the cities, towns, ſailors, &c. &c. of the northern and 
ſouthern colonies, and the difference will be yet more ſtriking. © There 
18 not one of our ſettlements,” ſays an author I have often quoted © which 
can, be compared, in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable 
and trading towns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to 
New England : the moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother- 
country hardly make a better appearance.” Boſton many years ago con- 
tained, according to the ſame account, at leaſt 20,000 inhabitants Þ, New 
York above 12,000 r, Philadelphia 13,000FhF. Whereas paſs the line to 
the ſouthward, and you will find no towns at all that deſerve mentioning. 
Theſe cities at preſent muſt be much more populous; the trade carried on 
by them is very conſiderable: it would be anticipating my ſubject to enter 


2 It is well known that new ſettlements make no other, uſe of timber but to deſtroy it as 
faſt as they can; which indeed is neceſlary to clear the land for corn and graſs. Preſent. 


State, p. 242. & 1's . E eee 
f Account of the European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 273. 
1 Ibid. p. 190. F Ibid. p. 204. 
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into particulars ; but the fact is well known that their commerce.is pro- 
digiouſly extenfive, and that they employ a vaſt number of ſeamen “. 


Now if land was ſo very eaſily ſettled, and Iabour ſo very dear, I would 
aſk the writer I am anſwering, how theſe facts come to be ſo? If the 
caſe was as he ſtates it, ſuch towns could not have been formed, ſuch a 
trade could not have been raifed; the formation of both would be to the 
full as difficult as of manufactures ; for towns are inhabited, as well as 
ſhips navigated, by what may be called ſurplus hands, or in other words, 
thoſe which culture ſpares ; and it is by the fame that manufactures are 
carried on. To the ſouthward, where land is much eaſier planted, and 
yields more valuable productions, we find neither towns, trade, nor ma- 
nufactures. In whatever light therefare we view this point, facts on every 
ſide prove directly contrary to our American Author's argument. 


As to the point of manufactures being carried on by. negroes, he is 
perfectly right; but here again he proves nothing, for the colonies which 
rival us in our manufactures are not thoſe which uſe negroes, they have 
none or ſcarce any among them : and here I cannot avoid quoting a 
paſſage from a modern author, on the effects of ſlavery on manufactures. 
A cannot pretend to advance, as a confirmation of this doctrine, that 
the eſtabliſhment of flavery in our colonies in America was made with 
a view to promote agriculture, and to curb manufactures in the new world, 
becauſe I do not know much of the ſentiments of politicians at that time; 
but if it be true that ſlavery has the effect of advancing agriculture and 
other laborious operations which are' of a {imple nature, and at the ſame 
time of diſcouraging invention and ingenuity ; and if the mother-country 
has occaſion for the produce of the firſt, in order to provide or to employ 
thoſe which are taken up at home in the proſecution of the latter; then 
I muft conclude that flavery has been very luckily, if not politically eſta- 
bliſhed, tocompaſs ſuch an end; and therefore, if any eolony, where ſlavery 
is not common, ſhall ever begin to rival the induſtry of the mother-country, 
a very good way of fruſtrating the attempt will be to encourage the intro- 

„ Where ignorance and barbarity,” ſays a Penſylvanian writer, « frowned over tho 
uncultivated earth, gay fields now ſmile bedecked in the yellow robe of full eared harveſt ; 
cities riſe majeſtic to the view; ' fleets too croud the capacious harbour with their ſwelling 

canvas, and (warms of chearful inhabitants cover the ſhore with monuments of their in- 
duſtry.” American Diſſertations, p. 6. So much the worſe for Britain; what does this 
exhibit but monuments of their rivalſhip ? Fields of corn, majeſtic cities, and ſwelling canvas, 
are what we want at home, not in the colonies. + They had much better pes over the 
country in plantations, making ſtaple commodities ſor Britain. I ſhall by and > ſhow that 


theſe high-flown and majgſtic doings are not worth a groat'to the mother-count 
worſe than nothing. | 4 $65 \ 031 4 


6 


but are 


duction 
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duction of laves i into ſuch colonies without any reftritions, and allow it 
to work its natural effect? 4 


Dr. Franklin is Got oberer the only . Formed che cow 
bination of land cheap, labour dear; another ſpeaks thus of it: It would 
certainly be more profitable to the colonies themſelves to make ſtaple com- 
modities, than to make manufactures; they are the produce of lands 
that are both cheap and in plenty in our colonies, whereas manufac- 
| tures axe the produce of labour, that is both ſcarce and dear in them, 
require many hands and improvements to them on to any ad- 
vantage; all which they are without, and thereby ſpend their time upon 
manufactures to little or no purpoſe, as we may lee by daily experience f.“ 


number of their (the colonies) inhabitants, ſays another , though near 
three millions, is ſmall in proportion to the extent of continent mar 
e Lands are conſequently cheap and labour dear. x 


A fourth writer enters more particularly i into the point of labour; his 
ſentiments are as follows. I give the quotation at length; becauſe, notwith- 
ſtanding his writing ſo particularly in favour of the colonies in general, yet 
he aſſerts labour to be cheap among; them, and deduces it from the very 
reaſon which the preceding quotations give for its being dear; the 


who _—_ by all their employments 1,500,000. a year, which is but 
50. a head per annum, and not two-pence a day. In the tobacco colo- 
nies they make more by their agriculture than in any others; and although. 
they are, or have been all employed in it, yet 800,000 people make but 
about 300,000 J. a year by their tobacco, which is but 7s. 64. a head 


their agriculture. The labourers, who are about a fifth or ſixth part, 
make about 50s. a head per annum, or 34. at moſt, which is but two-- 
pence a day; and that appears to be the value of labour on plantations in 

North America. They d who eſtimate the price of labour in the colo 
_ nies. by the day, do not know what their labour is, and much leſs the 

value of it. There is no ſuch. thing as day-labourers on plantations, and 
it is inconſiſtent with the deſign of theni to admit of any. Day-labourers- 
are only to be found in populous and well- improved countries, where they 
have a variety of employments which afford them a. daily. ſubſiſtance;. 


* Sir James Steuart's Political Inquiry, vol. i. p. 169, | 
+ Conteſt in America. By Dr. Mitchell, 8vo. 1757. Preface, p. 

7 American Diſſertations (for an abſurd Prize Medal given by a eden Merchant) p. 70. 
9 ä F the C e, p. Or, 


but: 


All which, as we have ſeen from facts, is totally void of truth.- + The 


cheapneſs of land. There are 600,000 labourers in North America, | 


per annum; and not above 10 or 125. including all the other branches of 
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make it cheap, by affording conſtant and daily employment for labourers, 
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but as nothing will do that without manufactur they who would eſti- 
mate the price of labour in the colonies by the day, muſt of courſe admit 
of manufactures. But on plantations every one is employed by the year, 
in order to make a crop, which laſts for a twelvemonth. Now the wages 
of ſuch labourers are four or five pounds a year for men, and two for 
women, who are the chief manufacturers: this brings the price of labour 
on a medium to 3 J. a year, which is but two-pence a day, for every day 
in the year. The dearneſt of  day-labour / here he appears to mean 
thoſe that are literally ſpeaking hired by the day) in the colonies proceeds 
from two cauſes: firſt, the Tabourers who are thus employed by. the year, 
in order to make a crop of ſtaple commodities for Britain, and their pro- 
viſions with it, may loſe their whole crop by neglecting it for a few | 
days, and cannot ſpare a day's work without loſing ten times as much as 
it is worth; and perhaps their whole year's ſubſiſtance, which is the true 
cauſe of the dearneſs of day-labour in the plantations; ſecondly, if there 
are any common labourers to be found, who are not engaged by the year, 
as there ſeldom are, 'they cannot find employment for above a few days 
in a month perhaps; and, for that reaſon, they muſt have as much for 
two or three days work, as will maintain them for as many weeks ; but 
at the year's end they have not perhaps earned two-pence a day, for all 
the wages they may get, which is generally a ſhilling a day, meaning. 
always ſterling caſh. Thus the day-labourers of the colonies, if there are 
any, are only the vagrants, and not the labourers of the country; who 
{troll from place to place without houſe or home, are clothed in rags and 
have not bare neceſſaries, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed high price of their 
labour. Among other things it is alleged, that the colonies cannot 
make manufactures on account of the dearneſs of labour; - when two- 
. thirds or three-fourths of the people are clothed with manufactures of their 
own making; which are fo far from being dear, that they coſt little or 
nothing but induſtry, as we know by experience. They make them for 
their own uſe; and as theſe are ſo much better than what are made for ſale, 
it is an inducement for every one almoſt to make them, as we have found with 
many others by experience. And if labour is now dear, manufactures will 


and ſupplying them with cloathing at a cheaper rate than they can have it 
from Britain; which now comes dear to the poor in America, by paſſing. 
through ſo many hands before the conſumers get it, and thereby enhances the 
price of the labour. The price of labour is always in proportion to the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, which their plenty of land renders cheap, and conſequently la- 
bour ; but here, where lands are ſo ſcarce, and the neceſſaries of life ſo dear, 
both labour and manufattures are much dearer than in the colonies, when 
they are once acquainted with the way of OO them. O08 oa reaſons we 


may 
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may be aſſured, that the colonies muſt have manufactures and a trade in 
them, when populous, &c. Remarks upon this paſſage are 
needleſs, the reader doubtleſs will reckon it hen he conſiders the quarter + 
from which it comes) abſolutely deciſive; and to at once, not only 


the greateſt amount of the manufactures carcied on in the northern colo- 
nies, but likewiſe fully to overturn 1 ED (in _ of land cheap, 
d, .. 
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I. That the middle es Steen Nirginb) in bes 45 
agrieulture, neſesuble of late ears the northern; in fei reer dente. 
tures they \ poſſeſs; a fem, hut theſe of no great amount, ; in reſpect of 
af = bilchey: are excellent, 1 Aae a culture 8 
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IV. That the ſouthern W (ihe reſt of the continental ones, and.th 
Weſt: India Iſlands) in ;reſpeR. of all the aboye · named 


particulars, 
abſolutely in a different walk from Britain, being entirely employ, an 


_ groſs commotlities-ihir cher 3 ; rep e e * vet W | 
own:; = is. 
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opinion of the author; for who Gy e the ſame book to contain the dale — 
22 er neceſſary manufactures are tothe. ery nity 17 ge. R Jer 5 
ture would turn to much more account. afures are the reſult hi 
ſearce,and dear amg r them ; but flaple 25 are the of lands, 2 are both cap pig 
in plenty N p. 162. From a multitu. e of paſſages i in the work, and the conte}t i in America ; 
from the great ſimiliarity of manners, language, and ſentiments ; from the number. of 'rautab- 
gies,” both of and idea, &ci & c. I am perſuaded. the ſame author wrote them both. 
hey both contain much uſe ene e—much contempt of all Who preten 


to know. 
| any thing of the,matter—and yet more, Pings aſſertions. I ſhould likewiſe obſerve, 
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HE great benefit reſulting from colonies id the cultivation of lapie 
commodities different from ae of the mother-country ; that, in- 
ſtead of beins'6bliged-t6 chaſe them o e re. nce poſſibl 
of treaſure, they may ee 2 — 
tures. The truth of no poſition can be clearer than this ; and yet many 
Iuters who allow it, harangue greatly in the praiſe of the benefits this 
receives from colonies' Which have no ſtaples at all. Thel reader 


doubtleſs remarked a8 in the preceding review of the agriculture of the Britiſh. 
Tetrlements on the con nan 00rd Nuo len Mar stern of chem abound- 


*<& {9 nuch 1 8 renin jets ops little :withi articles of culture 
more profitable; Mat (hey reſembled a mother-oountry more than a colony. 
This is for want of ſtaple commodities. But as this term: of ftaples muſt 
be f ently 1 uſedin the enſuin ges. I ſhall explain the ſenſe in which 
Tx ne 0 hade it rh akrftobd y ſtaple commodities in the preſent 
cafe L undetſtand, unmanufaftured products — the foil, 5 fe 
pf ths mother: country; And in quantity und aht cin to; er h 
or all or moſt of the neceſſaries' 7 life. A few inſtandes will fully exp lain 
this. Wool, if it be different from that of the mother- country, is, was 
mount of her demand, a ſtaple. Fiſheries are no ſtaples, becauſe not the 
rote of the /o#/; for the ſame redſon tio articles of trade are ſtaples : 
0 commodity is to be called by that name that is not, in cñãunction with 
cut herd Tafficient for the purchäſe of neceſlaries. Thus a colony might 
produce corn cattle,fiſh, &. &c. and à ſmall quantity of ſilk: the latter is 
not therefore to be termed a ſtaple, becauſe too inconſiderable in quantity. 
But if, inſtead of corn, cattle, and fiſh, we ſubſtitute tobacco, cotton and 


Pemp, ſilk will chen, however ſmall. the quantity, be 2 ſtaple; as forming 


with the reſt the ſufficient amount. This definition may be open to ſome 
: objeQions;” but \T'apprehend' they are leſs eonſiderable than thoſe which 


attend the ufe of terms in various ſenſes: a bad definition well adhered: 
"to. is better than no preciſion. at all. As the fouthern ſettlemetits are 
in reſpect of ſtaples infinitely the moſt valuable, and as inſtances of their 
examp ple will be uſeful in conſidering the northern ones, I ſhall reverſe the 
ehen T have hitherto followed of advancing from north to ſouth, and 
TR with the iſlands, proceeding northwards. For the fake of clearneſs, 

I ſhall divide this ſection into two parts; in the FirsT I ſhall treat of 


thoſe colonies which have ſtaples; ; firſt of ſuch as are already qo, 
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and / ſecondly of ſuch additional ones ad have been propoſell for them by 
various writers. The SEconD will comprehend thoſe colonies which have 
none; and therein I ſhall examine the ftate of ſuch commodities as have 
been by ſome! improperly called their ſtaples: E 2 Wen. es ger 
n Aion wor eee ro D31tviiita 1s 421 337 
The coloakes which poſſeſs ſtaple commodities are the Weſt India iſlands, 
i ſouthern continental ones, comprehending Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas, (as to Florida, it being yet unſettled, the conjeUtures concerning it 
will becexamined at laſt) »+andthe middle continental ones, comprehend- 
i Vagancamghuoyliadeoul! ang eint to chebig gd; cf en 1 
(146'2 112 191 910 ach hege. 7 eee io eli Iii s 11071 11 
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nap n wa hick'has wm ag * Pro ſeious Fg 1} 9 555 8 wee 
of the modern World 18 may — RAP im — 7 to be hgh — 
oyer; and yet to give a full account of it Nai be but 1 
is to be met with in a thouſand common books : : I ſhall ng ore Tra 
no farther oh the natural hiſtory of it, than thoſe. particulars of the . 
and culture it requires, Which are neceſſary to be fully examined and 
known, before we can venture even a conjecture on the Poſſible extention 
of ſo profitable a culture; and even theſe particulars I ſha!l touch on with 
as much brevity as 18 conſiſtent with the deſign of theſe. Papers. 
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The ſugat cane is A ſmooth jointed reed, of a fines zreedith AY b 
which, a8 the plant approaches to maturity, changes by degrees into a 
yellow. _ Their ſize varies greatly according to the ſoil, ſeaſon and other 
circumſtances ; the moſt uſual height is from four to ſeven or eight feet: 
In ſome ſoils they never exceed two or three feet; in others they riſe 
to nine, ten, or more. The thickneſs of the middling ſized ones is about 
an inch ; ſome of the ſmall ones are little more than half an inch thick; 
the largeſt three or four inches. The diſtance between the joints or knots 
18 no leſs various, but thoſe which have them fartheſt apart are $7212 | 
the beſt. This uſeful reed abounds with a Juice extremely, rich, ſweet, 
and agreeable *. I mention theſe circumſtances, as tending much to prove 
that a ſoil of extraordinary fertility muſt be neceſſary for ſo luxuriant A 


. See an ingenious creatſe entitled, The Art of mating Sugars 4to. 1742. p. 2. 
2314 n 2 >. vegetable 
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cultivation GON requiſite. (900109 li.. du αοααee ni one CHATTER: 
ad 2 2912ibc oo ron 10 Fg mth Soi bx9 leſt Emniotaui bone - iu is: 
But, as en as a proper ſoil cettainhy ĩ th produce rich canes, 
yet they are cultivated on various ones, from a very rich black mould to 
even à light find,” They are produced i the grbateſt perfection in light, 
ſpuangy« deep: ſoils, — — ſun during the whole time 
of his ſhining, and have juſt deſeent enough to catry off the rain water *. 
From which it is apparent, that am exrbeding hot clitnate is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the growth of this plant: No- a ſhurniũgi ſun exerted con- 
ſtantly upon a light ſoil, would render it poſſibly — if great rains 
did not fall to keep ſome 20 g's in it The rains in the Weſt Indies 
are prodigious ; we may * ore e that if a ſoil is very light, and 


poſed to as hot a ſun 80 e e. ual N ia neceſſary for 


the rodudti n ar. But ae 0 Aa 2 ungy foil, 
we 225 not 5.6. ogg ſuppole it it poor on the. co — has great fer- 


tility in it, if compared with parallel ones in — — Poor 
grounds require to be well manured with dung, which is is to be fpread over 
them, and the lands covered with the traſh. The latter is here of good 
ſervice, preventing the over-ychement action of the ſun from a. s 
the mailhire 6 of the dung, which is rieceffary.. t6 impregnate' the ſoil, .. | 


In mano wotticor gehe urhele the bl, r the da on PA 
th gravel or ſtones, the cates prove fmall and full of knots ; nevertheleſs, 
n moiſt ſeaſons, they are Wund ti be of exceeding good quality: their 
nice, though in no great quantity, is nf rich. The Portugueſe in 
Irazil, and the Spaniards in New Sf u, plant their ſugar.canes in the 
poder ſoils Ghly, of Tock as ate en J Aud become 23 poor for ro- 
ducing tobaceo “. But coneluſſons ate not to be abſolutely drawn 
their example to the practice of our colonies, beeaufe various circum- 
Mites may form an vftential difference: Their rich ſoits may not be ſo 
my for the cane as urs: Tobacco too may be a more profitable cul- 
ne would tnake a total Ae . che e 
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ONLY Labat reiees, -that- Cabs the muſcovado, made 
from caes produced incthis kind of foil, to afford little leſs than half its 
weight of pure white ſugar; but obſerves, that if the canes are not kept 
very clean from weeds, or if cut before Wop are a page 1 it 4 


e, difheult to e the n *. 


Very hls fails (fuck generally. are Aa ieh have — juſt. > on 
From the wood). produce abundance! of tall beautiful canes, whoſe juice is 
in large quantity, but not without great diſſiculty reducible into a good 
ſugar. Nevertheleſs, by a method of management ſomewhat different 
from the common, canes may be raiſed in this kind of foil of a moſt 
excellent quality. And thus, naturally yielding a large quantity, and, by 
proper management, of a good. quality, this foil is certainly the beſt, When 
therefore we read in authors, that the beſt lands are not the frongeft; we 
may be aſſured they either do not mean the richeſt, or thoſe which are : 
moſt fertile; or ſpeak upon a ſuppoſition: that the planter does not vary. 
his management on account of the fertility of his foil And as freſh ſoils 
are ſo advantageous in our lands, there certainly muſt be ſome variations 
in the nature of the earth, or the methods of treating it, or ſome other 

reaſon = the Portugueſe and n preferring an exhauſted ſoil, 


hear deſigned for the 8 cane mult be well cleared frons 
weeds z particularly that moſt deſtructive climbing kind of weeds called 
withs, a ſpecies of the liane, which twiſt round the canes and kill them: 
theſe ought, if poſſible, to be intirely extirpated and carried off, as the leaſt 
und foon' ſhoots up and multiplies very faſt. The 


piece left upon the gro 
roots of trees, eſpecially if the wood is of ſuch a kind as is apt to ſend up 


ſuckers; ſhould be either got up or burnt, or ſcorched, fo as to dry up 
their moiſture, and prevent them from ſhooting. As to the roots of other 
kind of wood, it is not abſolutely neceflary to take this trouble. Some of 
the French planters lay out their grounds into a number of ſquares of an 
hundred yards of each fide, leaving vacant ſpaces betwixt them about 
cighteen feet wide, for the paſſage of carts, &c. Theſe ſpaces the plan- 
ters call intervals. In Jamaica, where much the ſame practice is followed, 
fifteen feet are held ſufficient for theſe intervals. The uſual fize of the 
cane- piece is ifom ten to twenty acres. This method of laying out the 
ground, beſides the ornament which a plantation receives from it, is ac- 
companied with ſome conſiderable advantages. The carts are eaſily 
admitted near all the exnes;—— fires, when accidental or deſigned (burn- 
: ing the rubbiſh) are Fn _ = pts iſ is the dg: loſt, 
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for many uſeful vegetables, ſuch as peaſe, potatoes, yams, &. &. are 
planted in them, and other ſorts that are fat to de eren vp before the 
canes are ripe Fac 9 2/1) 12 tie- reprinted no GH enen. wn 10 ew vr 
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The manner of hinting them is as. blower Boche Ums lasten the land 
has been ſtirred, a number of trenches are made in the ground, from fif- 
teen to eighteen inches long, which is the length of the pieces of eane 
which are cut with deſign to plant: Their moſt: convenient depth is four 
or five inches in moiſt: weather, and in great droughts ſeven or eight: In 
each of theſe trenches two of the cuttings are placed, in ſuch a manner 
that the end of one may ſtand about three inches out of the earth, at one 
extremity of the trench, whilſt that of the other does the ſame” at the 
other extremity; after which the trenches are filled up with tlie earth that 
was taken out of them. The time moſt proper for this work is the mid- 
dle of the rainy ſeaſon. The trenches are ſometimes made promiſcu- 
oully, ſometimes in rows; the diſtarice between them and between = 
plants i in each row, in good lands, three feet; in poor ſoils, two 1. 
about ten or twelve days the plants are high enough : to weed f ;; Aich 7 
done very carefully, and is repeated at proper intervals two or three times, 
or oftener, till the canes have grown ſo large as to keep down the weeds. 
At the age of five or ſix months they are weeded again for the laſt time ||. 
At the age of ſixteen months, or thereabouts, they are fit to be cut, though 


they, may remain a few months N without N in —_— Caſes” 
with advantage nn 


* * 


But before we eee firthery-A it may not ov amiſs. to Hanks a Grit 
remarks upon their culture. The whole proceſs is performed by negroes, 
with hoes; and, upon that plan, the diſpoſition of the plantation into 
ſquares, as above-mentioned, is judicious. But I apprehend a little reflec 
tion will point out a more advantageous method of cultivation. | Why 
cannot the grounds be prepared wich ploughs ? The expence' would, be- 
yond' all doubt, be reduced greatly; and the plough will command as 
various depths as the hoe, and even ſtir the ground as ſuperficially, if that 
is wanted. But as rich deep foils are the beſt for the cane, there is great 
reaſon to believe that deep tillage would be infinitely the moſt advantage- 
ous wherever the ſtaple would admĩt it. Then, I ſhould apprehend, that 
a diſpoſu1 tion of the field into nen ng „ would be much Ws __ 


, 
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¶ Art of making Sugar, p. 8. 
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perfect ſquares; and particularly for this reaſon, horſe-hoeing upon the 
principles of the new huſbandry in Europe might be ſubſtituted for the 
common hoeing, and — tg would be performed for a tenth of the 
enpenceꝭ and very probably would be found more efficacious : but, for this 
purpoſe, the canes muſt either be planted by a line in regular rows, or in 
a furrom ſtruck with a plough, which would be equally ſtraight and 
much cheaper. The cultivation which is required between the plants in 
the rows, miſt be performed with hand- hoes; but as to all between the 
rows, and even earthing the plants up, if requiſite, a horſe-hoe would do 
it in any manner that can be effected by hand ones, even to the mere 
- paring off the weeds; but would occaſionally cut much deeper than any 
man could ſtrike a hand-hoe. There is no reaſon to believe that the com- 
mon horſe-hoeing of ploughing from and to the rows alternate would not 
have very fe; effects upon the canes. As they are ſo long in coming to 
maturity, the plantation is generally divided into three parts; one fallow, 
and two occupied with canes; ſo that a crop may be had every year. This. 
part of the —.— ſhould likewiſe be changed, and another principle of 
the new huſbandry adopted; which would be, to have the intervals ſo 
wide as to double the quantity of land in a plantation, by which means 
the ſame! tillage that is beſtowed upon the growing crop would likewiſe 
prepare the ground for the enſuing one: the crop would, in all probabi- 
lity, be much greater than common, and the expences much reduced. 
The coſt of the negroes on a ſugar plantation is a prodigious weighty 
expence, and the charge of keeping up their number, an annual drain from 
the planter's pocket: by introducing this new culture, much the greater 
(Half of this expence would be cut off. I need not enlarge upon the bene- 
fits reſulting from ſuch a deduction.— But whatever arguments were urged 
{againſt it. none can be given for not making the experiment. Many 
planters in our iſlands are too rich to fear the chance of loſing by a ſmall 
trial: why therefore will they not make it? That indolence, and idea of 
walking in beaten tracks, which is ſo prevalent in all concerned in the 


culture of the earth, indeed peculiarly ſo, are the only circumſtances to 
whach 1 we can refer for an cg But to Proceed. 


The canes are cut a hand-bills, and caaried i in bundles: to the mill, 
which is now generally. a. wind mill; it turis three great cylinders or 
rollers, plated with iron, ſet perpendicularly, and cogged ſo as to be all 
moved by the middle one. Between theſe the canes are bruiſed to pieces, 
and the juice, runs. through an hole into a vat, which 1s placed under the 
rollers. to receive it; from hence it is carried through a pipe into a great 
reſervoit, in which however, for fear of turning ſour, it is not ſuffered to 


xeſt cu but 1 13 conveyed out*of that by other pipes into the boiling: 
A vt; | houſe, 
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houſe, where it is received by a large cauldron; here it remains until the 
1cum, which (conſtantly ariſes yer. the boiling, is all taken off; from 
this it is paſſed ſucceſſively into ſive or fix more boilers, g dim 
miſhing in their 1{rze, and treated in the ſame manner. ou the laſt of theſe 
at becomes of a very thick. clammy conſiſtence . They chen ferment it 
with lime-water, and ſubſide it with a piece of butter; after which it as 
placed in a cooler, where it dries, granulates, and becomes ready to be 
put in pots: it is ſtrained through theſe, the molaſſes running off into a 
receptacle made to receive it, and from that rum is made. I have inſerted 
theſe particulars, as they tend to diſplay a material circumſtance, the great 
expences of forming a ſugar plantation. Indeed, in 'Ketching che ex- 
pence, [am under a very great want of materials; for, ſtrange as it may 
appear, Ioan find ſcaree any thing but imperfect particulars, or mere gene- 
ral aſſertions. The laſt quoted author ſtates the whole expence/of a plan- 
tation of any con/equence, excluſive of the purchaſe of the land, at ee 
but this is ſo indefinite, that we can conclude nothing from it. 


| The buildings alone: form a very conſiderable amount. x. Thedugar- 
mill, with its iron cylinders, and the vat which is lined with ſheet· lead I. 
2. The ciſtern, or reſervoir. 3. The boiling-houſe, built of brick or 
ſtone; five coppers, (the loweſt number uſed) require one of * 
feet wide in the clear, and fifty in length, containing five coppers; the 
largeſt generally four feet in diameter, and three in height; the others, 
leſſened by degrees to the laſt, which is only twenty inches in diameter 
and eighteen in depth F. Beſides theſe, this houſe muſt contain troughs, 
-which the rough ſugar is ſet to cool in before it is barrelled, and moulds, 
into which other ſugars are to be put as taken from the laſt boiler; like- 
wiſe a ciſtern, —.— the length of the houſe, five or ſix feet Aeep, Well 
paved and lined. This ciſtern is covered with joiſts, laĩd about ſix inches 
diameter from each other; their uſe is for ſetting the barrels or pots of 
muſcovado on, for the molaſſes to drain from into the ciſtern. 4. The 
- curing Houſe, for receiving N iel ſugars, one hundred feet long and 


| N 


® Account of European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 100. 

+ Art of maling Sugar, p. 10. | 

T Thould remark, that my authority here is Labat: Whether the coppers are des 

ſent I know not, but from a paſlage in the European Settlements, one would ſuppoſe them 

infinitely ſo. Having conducted the ſugar to the laſt copper, and raiſed. the fermentation, he 

' ſays, to prevent it from running over, a bit of butter, no larger than a nut, is thrown in, 
upon which the fury of the fermentation immediately ſubſides; a veſſel of two or three hundred 

- gallons requires no greater force' to quiet it; from which poſbly. the re may,conclude the 

£3 e laſt copper is ſometimes of that ſize; and if ſo, the preceding ones muſt be prodigioully 

larger than thoſe quoted above from Lebat, Theſe difficulties * from our own writers 
not being particular in their accounts. 


twenty- 
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. W ccegiciitiy to ſtories; at one end of it a cIPPer or 
two; mounted for clarifying the fine ſugars, &c. at the other end a ſhed, 
for tempering the clay ; likewiſe a covered way to it. 5. The ſtove, twelve 
feet ſquare; in the clear, divided in height into fix ſtages; it contains an 
iron ſtove thirty inches long, twenty-four high, twenty-two wide; and 
the iron two thick: this for drying the ſugar is kept red hot eight days 
and nights. 6. The ftill-houſe, near the boiling-houſe, for the molaſſes, 
ſcummings of the coppers, and other refuſe matters to be diluted with 
water, and ſet a fermenting i in; generally in large caſks, iron hooped; 

it is then conveyed into the {till or copper, ſet in a proger: furnace 14. 


Theſe fix buildings, without mentioning G abſolutely e 
ones, ſuch as the habitation, &c. muſt coſt an immenſe ſum erecting and 
furniſhing; for we are to remember, that they are built peculiarly ſtrong, 
for two reaſons; firſt, that they may not be liable to take fire, all having 
ſuch fiery furnaces in them; and, ſecondly, to be as ſecure as poſſible 
againſt y di eric which ſometimes whirl away the ſtrongeſt as they 
would a feather. The perpetual repairs of ſuch conſuming, furnaces are 
| likewiſe very: conſiderable; the coppers are ſoon worn out, and are for 
ever new hanging. It is idle to give gueſſes where there is ſo little autho- 

rity; but I ſhould not ap r theſe buildings, with a middling dwell- 
ing houſe, and a ſmaller for an overſeer, could be completed under 5000 I. 
From which circumſtance I cannot but ſuppoſe, that they have methods of 
reducing theſe expences, by making fewer buildings do, or a large for- 
tune would be neceſſary to take a {mall plantation; but how far ſuch 

ceconomy is carried, we have no accounts, nor what is the /oweff ſum of 
money neceſſary for buildings. I do not think I am above the truth in 
my ſuppoſition, as the mill alone was calculated in 1689 to coſt 500 J. F 
And as the coppers, ladles, ſkimmers, gudgeons, caſes, capooſes, (what- 
ever they are) &c. on a middling fugar-work, coſt 500 l. moreF. One 


writer ſays RT the FA" of FO and utenſils is from 3 to 
| Boool. 12 2110 


In reſpect to the amount of negroes to a given number of acres, their 
expences, and proportion. of land to the above-mentioned buildings, &c. 
&c. I can find very few accounts that are the leaſt ſatisfactory; ſuch par- 
en rer, as are to be gleaned up Om the writers moſt to be 


* . of making Sugar, | p. 23. 4 31. 
+ The Groans of the Plantations, 4to, 1689. | | 
1 Letter to a Member 2 Parliament on the Importance of Sugar- Colonies, 8vo. 1 744% 
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depended on, are as follows: Large ohinitatives are —— under; 2 4 
care of a manager, or chief overſeer, who has commonly a ſalary of an 
hundred and 15 e a year, with overſeers under him in proportion 
to the greatneſs of the plantation; one to about thirty negroes, and at 
the rate of about forty pounds. Such plantations too have a ſurgeon at a 
fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which belong to it; 
but the courſe which is the leaſt troublefome to the owner of the eſtate is, 
to let the land, with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle and ſlaves, to a 
tenant, who gives ſecurity for the payment of the rent, and the keeping 
up repairs and the ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated to ſuch a 
- tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years. Such tenants, if indu- 
ſtrious and frugal men, ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves .. 
One hundred negroes formerly required ſix annually to be bought: for 
keeping up the number, and two wind-mills were Mlewile requiſite for 
one hundred acres, planted every year 7. As there are no material rea- 
ſons to ſuppoſe theſe points changed, we may allot fifty years to at ſet of 
Dduildings: ; but whether there is a ſet to each mill, is very doubtful; in 
all probability not, as the proportion may be preſerved much cheaper by 
building on a ſomewhat larger ſcale, and having the coppers; ans 


ores Ye. &c. of proportionably larger lizes, T9990 
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The negroes coſt, out of the ſhip, 30 U. a hens; but afterwards, when 


inſtructed in their bufineſs, are much more valuable; the loſs of one iis 
ee at 40 or Rk: for a {kilful Tugar-hoiler even 4901. has d 
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As to the WY of a elt pelt, the public knows as little of 
them as of the expences, but they muſt certainly be very great, as ſo 
many eſtates are conſtantly made in the Weſt Indies. Ir is computed,” 
ſays a modern writer, that when things are well managed, the rum 
and molaſſes pay the charge of the plantation, and that the ſugars are 
clear gain.“ And in another place, he ſays, The ſlaves pay 10 or 12 0. 
a head, clear profit by their labour f.“ The yield of ſpirits, “ ſays 
another, © where all the molaſfes and refuſe matters are applied to this 
uſe, is between ſixty and ſeventy gallons to every hogſnlead of ſugar In 
Barbadoes, where the mill and boilers are frequently waſhed, and ſome- 
times a quantity of what they call n canes, In. on inn Tor 


yo * European Settlements, vol, ii. p. 105. 
N 7 Groans of the Plantations," 1689, p. 18. "Ln nan, 
1 Poſtleth wayte's Diftionary of Trade, vol. i. Art. Britiſh America. 


I European Settlements, vol, ii. p. 103. 126. | Xt 
7 fermentation, 
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fermentation; ETON gallons-or more are ME In. St. Cheifto- 
phers, and ſome. other places, where the greateſt part of the ſcums ar 
given to the cattle, and the ſugat diſcharges but little molaſſes, the yiel 
of rum upon the hogſhead af ſugar: is ſearce thirty gallons . A third 
makes the quantity of: rum Meere fifty n. To which: appear | 
to be near the medium. | | 


Before 1 diſmiſs this part of my ſabject, I muſt remark; that Ron Points 
of knowledge much wanting at preſent, in relation to the culture of ſugar, 
are, minutes of the number of hogſheads of ſugar produced from à given 
number of acres and the price; the number of puncheons of rum; the 
expences of all kinds, particularly thoſe of rent of land, manure, culture, 
wear and tear, grinding, boiling, &c. the conſumption of Britiſh manu- 
factures cauſed by a given number of acres; the number of ſlaves: if 
theſe and other particulars were regiſtered; for a few years, in various 
iſlands, infinitely more determinate, knowledge would be the reſult than 
the public at preſent enjoys; and the: vaſt; importance of every acre of 
cultivated land in that part of the world would appear in a very ſtrong 
light. But I am able at preſent to meet with none of theſe particulars; 
even the laborious: Mr. Þolitethwerte, with all the ee of two 
vaſt folios, compiled from, I ſuppoſe, ſuch umb, of e never 


touches on » theſe particulars. A 


- Cotton.' 


| Cotton forms the next ſtaple commodity” of the Weſt India illands, 
and is exported from thence in much larger quantities than from 
the continent, yet the culture and other particulars relative to it are ſcarce 
mentioned by the authors which J have before me; and as it is by no 
means ſafe to reaſon by analogy from the continent of North America to 
the iſlands, I ſhall reſerve the few particulars I have concerning it till I 


come to peak of the ſtaples of the former. 


Pimento, 


Or alifnice, which is produced in larger quantities in Jamaica aw in 
any of our iſlands, is a berry gathered from a tree which grows ſponta- 
neoullys and. generally upon the mountains. 


Woods for the aſe of pee meer are in very great plenty in in day: 
iſlands,” but eſpecially in Jamaica and Tobago. In the former much 


* Art n Sugar, p · m_ | 7 La to o Member of Parliament, p. 15. 
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mahogany i is found; A timber, of which there is in this country a prodi- 
gious don ſumption, and which conſequently makes a conſiderable article 
of commerce. But it was formerly much commoner in that iſland than 
at preſent; while it could be had in the low lands, and brought to market 
at an eaſy rate, it furniſhed a very conſiderable branch of the exports of 
that iſland, © It thrives,” ſays Dr, Brown, in moiſt ſoils, and varies 
both its grain and texture with each ; that which grows among the rocks 
is ſmaller, but very hard and weighty, of a cloſe grain, and beautifully 
ſhaded ; while the produce of the lower and richer lands is obſerved to be 
more. light and porous, of a paler colour and open grain, and that of 
mixed ſoils to hold a medium between both. The wood is generally hard, 
takes a fine poliſh, and is found to anſwer better than any other ſort in 
all kinds of cabinet ware: it is now univerſally eſteemed, and ſells at a 
price; but it is pity that it is not cultivated in the more: convenient 
waſte lands of that iſland. It is a very ſtrong timber, and anſwers very 
well in beams, joiſts, planks, boards, and ſhingles, and has been fre- 
manly put to thoſe uſes in Jamaica in former times nm 


Ia Tobago, not only mahogany, but a great variety of o hes beautiful 
as well as uſeful timbers are found in vaſt plenty. A modern writer very 
juſtly remarks, that they ſhould not be abſolutely left to the mercy of the 
firſt planters. His ſentiment, as it has great propriety, I ſhall-: give in 
his own words. As this iſland, in the ſtate it now is, abounds with 
a vaſt variety of different ſorts of timber, all of them allowed to be excel- 
lent in their reſpective kinds, it may perhaps deſerve ſome conſideration 
in the firſt ning it, whether proper officers might not be appointed to 
ſecure all the advantages that may be drawn from this circumſtance to 
the public. It is by no means intended, that the firſt planters ſhould be 
deprived of the neceſſary uſe of all kinds of timber for buildings and 
utenſils, but that this ſhould be cut in a proper method, and with diſere- 
tion; and the rather, becauſe nothing has been more loudly exclaimed 
againſt by the ſenſible men in all the other iflands, than the undiſtinguiſnu—- 
ing and deſtructive havoc made amongſt the woods, without any regard 
do the general intereſt, or the leaſt reſpect paid to that of poſterity, By 

ſueh a method, the country may be properly and regularly cleared and 
opened; and as, from the nature of the foil and climate, vegetation is 

extremely quick, a ſucceſſion of uſeful trees may be conſtantly maintained. 
By this means valuable cargoes will be furniſhed of fine woods for the 
uſe of joiners, cabinet-makers and turners; the neceſſary. materials for 
dying, cloth, filk, linen, obtained 1 in the higheſt perfection; * a vaſt 
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variety of gums, baiſams, and other coſtly and' efficacious medicines, may 
de procured in their genuine and moſt perfect ſtate. By this precaution 

very large ſums, which we now pay to foreigners, if be ſaved to the 
nation, the improvemetit of our manufactures facilitated, and the expor- 
tation. of theſe 5 N commodities * M Ae beneßt to our ga- 
tion 7.“ 


Beſides theſe ticks of 8 our Welt India iſlands poſſeſ dry 
leſs important articles, upon which it would be too tedious to dwell ſepa- 
rately, ſuch as fuſtic, red wood, guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, 
ginger, aloes, cacao, the cochineal plant, (but xnow not the manage 
ment) fweet meats; and laſtly," coffee, an article which might be of im- 
menſe importance, as it is in the French iſlands, but is ſtrangely neglected 
in ours: Lorry age fends home 11 in lome years above two hun- 


dred tes ob thy . HYPE | | $1) 
1 * us in che next place examine che quantity of theſe ſtaples be 
in our iſlands, as they will beſt prove the importance of the Weſt India 
commerce. But as accounts of their produce are ſomewhat. Various, the 
ſureſt, though not the moſt entertaining way, will be, to review theſe 


before we pretend. to determine the fact. To begin with F the 
largeſt of our iſlands: ....... | 


Dr. Brown-+ ak the quantity of ſugar exportel 3 | 
at a medium of four years, ending in December 1751, to 
be about 476,338 + Ct. net or ſhort weight: this, at 1 775 


Et. to the hogſhead, ni 2 i=; $ASTSS; hhds. 22 
And if we add the land conſumption, which i is 4,300 
2 — 36,055. 
Atothor writer ſays, the export in 17 53 was 20,315 hop 
heads, ſome vaftly large, even to a ton weight, which he 
calculates at 42437 25. |! which at 15 L. a __— 


makes — 28,315 
Conſumption as before,. — — 433 Oo 
| | — — 32,615 
A third || makes the erode, at 15 Ct. each, — 


232,000 
But he allows only 1000 hogſheads for North America. and SLY 
their own conſumption, which is beyond all doubt too low. ; 
Way Dr. Campbell's Conſiderations on the Sugar Trade, p. 129. 41 | 
* Natural and Civil Hiſtory, 17 " ol t European Selt/ements, vol. ii. p. 72. 
1 Letter to a Member Parliament, 1745. p. 14. 5 


Mr. 
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Mr. Poſtlethwayte quotes aut hort without naming. them, e 


© who make the product 20,000,000. th. this is at 1 A "ar # WOE 5 
But the ſame writer in another place, uotes. other, UE [360 
without naming them, Who al ert t 9. S wo WH OB, 
199,000 weight; but, as he elſewhere ſpeaks. 0 fa cl. * 
ſhall dedu a 5th, 30059 
And, ſtrange as it may appear, in the be fame Page 8 ves credit 
to both accounts, | TEAR IE 
A fifth writer makes [| BY A W N x. gt ep wk 50,000 
Medium r Pune | — — 48,515 
The value of theſe at 1 51. per hogthead *, 8 — — L. 72 155 F 
Otber Produdts. | 
Rue 6 5 gallons to each hogſhead of ſugar *, at 24. 94 br 
gallon *, AN 8 L. 46551 
Cotton, 1253 bags by one account® EN ay 
2000 by another ' b een io CLE 208-2440" 19} 
1626 07085 at t 208 404k, eee 
101. 154. per bagg — — — 1,79 
1 Coffee, 220 caſks , — — — 28,342 
Pimento, 438,000 15. , — — — — 135,632 


Mahogany *, © 2 — — 17857 
Sundries, as log wood, nicarago, braziletto, fuſtic, lignum- 4 
vitz, cocoa, ginger canella or winter's bark, peruvian 
bark, balſams, indigo, aloes, hides, ſtaves, dry ä 
and bullion ſometimes exported from thence, whols value | 
is not ſo eaſily computed ”, : — 3 2 143 


Dictionary, Art. Antilles. 8 — 
© Importance Ale 25 , Colmies, 1 2 F Rr a th ba 
Dr. Campbell's Confiderations, p. 27. I take this rice to avoi e char Xa atio 
Dr. Brown KAY, the price in the land to be Ir e * eber * 
85 * Art of making Sugar, p. 34. f Brown's Jamaica. 
r A conſiderable part of their molaſſes is exported undiſtilled to New. e but; the 
. whole ſhould certainly be charged to the account of Jamaica. 
3 * Ibid. i European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 7 3; | 
* In fixing this price, as well as that of rum, Lam forced to have recourſe to Dr. tides, 
who gives a total in Jamaica currency; from mY by — many bags to one, &c. and 


proportioning the price, I find as above. an. 
1 Brown's Here pid. » Ibid. 0 Ibid, 3 
' |. Te author of the Examination of the Commercial Principles 1762, p. 92+ values Jamaica 
5 ': = 1,100,000 1. Perhaps the medium may be nearer the truth, . | 


Bar- 


coronnrts. COR 7 5 


Barbaaves. 


Av writes I oy: os makes the produt of Bar- hog Dead.. 
badoes 53 — — 25,000 
Dr. Campbell 3 | it at but“ — — 15, 00 


Mr. Pollthyayre » according, to his uſual cuſtom 2 quoting 
writers wi t naming; them, gives us the produce in 


1786, in eads of 42 Ct. 22,769, which, at 15 Ct. 1 
makes — 109,800 
The medium _ — — 20,266 


Value at 15 l. — — — L. 303,990 

Rum, 75 gallons to the hogſhead, 42 25. 9d. — 283,992 
articles, ſuch as cottan, indigo, ginger, ſweet, meats, 42 

- aloes, caſſia, &. &g. &. of Which jt is el Fal non they 

export upon. the. whole large Gn F venture to 

n them at 39,0904. Rocks much det e. proportion 

of Jamaica to, the number o Chogſhe 2 2 Es 20 ma- 

ee and Pimento are not near ſo plen 


- © WO OO 


300 


Ko 


— | ; LANE 3 . 


nt, e 4g -h E BE 
TY , nn 
Mr. Foſtlethwayte makes tlie produce — 16, 000 
2 writer , — — — 15,000 
Medium, — u — 15,500 
Val. 4 N 7% | F „ 
Value at 15 S Dee — — (.. 23, o 
Rum at 30 gallons per er hop a . „and at 2 C. 9 pe gallon, 63,933 


Sundry articles [calculate at but 10, 000 U. as this "Fj is 


ot eee fertile in them with Barbadoes, . 1 10000 ä 
e eee as ts ehe al 366453 
20, * "I ws 41 : L ? 
* Funqean Settlements, vol. ii. p · 89. 1 ogg a p. 27. 
A Article Britiſh America. r Art of making Sugar, p. 34. 


8 Article Britiſh Americ - ITE * Importance of Sugar Colonies, - 
Adi of making Sugar, 5. 33. 8 eine 


Sit. 
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FD 
. „ - „ 7 2 
. 0 * 8 q * 5 q 4 
1 6 . 
* . 


St. Chriſtophers. | 


| hog d 
Mr. Poljothwayre, 19 i Gooey! ———— * 10,009 


22 901i 43 6H £23459 Ty 5 e — 
The author of the Wr Ne. agrees in this number. | 
Value at 15 J. L. I 50,000 
Rum at 30 gallogs per hogſhead®, and at 2 5.9 4 per gallon, 41, 230 
In reſpect of the ſundry articles of ei this * is ver 

0's I ſhall calculate hem at —— W. e 000 


„„ 
— 


—_ Wi - | 


3 „ | ? Towl, 195,250 
f | a kh | | £742, xy - 4 4 ' 
n | Nevis. J 10 
+ nl Seeed ene ebe. 
M.. Poſllechg ye , meg ; date © — * — 2 14244ʃ * — 8 16,000 
The Importance of the Sula Colonies makes the quantity | . 6,000 


Another writer. | ſays this iſland has 10,000 negroes, and dt. 
; Chriſtophers 20,000; now, if the ſugar is proportioned - -g] 
to the number of "a ct is 3 Proßabſe, Nevis: nu 20 


—_ 


© produces. LO n e : 1/72: 53060 
10 medium, n — — 9,000 
Value at 151. 9 — — 4. 135,900 
Rum, 30 gallons per hogſhead 8, and at 2 5. 1 70 per gallon, 37,125 
nary, articles I calculate, | —_— — 23, oo 
eee eee AR eee Total, 175,125 
1 Deren n hf 

| 3 7 hag ſhead. 

The FOR of the Importance, &c. makes the produce 000 
The proportion of the ire. taken as before, 175 5700 
| lium, K. H RRIAS — ow i e — | | 35,000 
* at 15 J. — — | | A — 1 52,500 
Rum, 3o gallons per hogſhead, 1 25. 9 d. as Jan 14,437 
Sundry articles, Keno e % ane [ 264 — 0 
u eee dual. T. 5537 


— . 
RD Art of making Sugar, p. 34+ 


+ Art, Sugar, 1 Buropon Setrlmnts rol. ii. . 5. 92. 
As 


REF ll! r DO NAESr; 107 
As to the lands geded by the peace of 1763, their produce is yet 

wa, but they can ſcarcaly be brought into culture enough yet to 
yield any quanthies f ſugat, In all probability, howeyer, che · export of 
mahogany from then is mot ineonſiderable, from the fall of the price in 


England | within:heſoau Fokrs,; which 6apaptyell be r aer 


other eauſ Ge lis fit oO Ivoads Jon 23 vid. 
8. 901 | rv; Iva, J by 44 
e Tue to 0 of che preceding articles are as follow: 
, — 48,515 . 727, 85 
3 20, 266 303,990 
2 — 15, 00 232, 50 
re. St. Gbriliopbers, L r fo 10,000 I 50,000 even? 
86 Nevis, goed e — 9.000 125, I2 7 hg rn lt 
Montſerrat, © 2 — 2. 500 ae. 


K 3 ep IG 

2 ed nns *t "106,781 © 1 44,94 2 #4 58 
i 9 Cade 2 L. 1 — 
| Befoxe x HE Tot remaining articles, it is neceſfa 


notice of Nome accounts of the total.quantity of our ſugar in thoſe authors 
who do not give $he n | F L 51 


Mr. F A 2 x Wis thought HF mand. produce 5,000 **” edit 


hogſheads, at 14 Ct. which, Tays he, is 1 266,00 CE. but, ne 1 
that is a mi bike, it is only 1,020,000, and at 15 *. by ad, 
+ ones g"- 68,64 


pbell makes the quantity conſtimed by us in Europe * u 

5 2 eads, to which we muſt add the conſumption - | 

America. e The author of the Preſent State | makes that 

_ of the continental colonies 30, 560 hogſheads : the ne 

Seri e ee opened 
[> 


ev? N Ai bit gn Te gig! B Of * ort Hog: 21 * 
deoe xt 8.1 — c anom yd} 1 to el 53 o Hefti . 
Hiſtorical Deda, of Commer, x vol. it. p. 351. "My 
1 care, be „ 4 Page 272) 1h nj 


0 a was char ed 0 hogthe; ; but. that acc ou t. though F other 
5ST Jonas: pea yer 45 ge, ai hs out 0 0h We 3 ption of 
the northern colonies, I think 3 it he ſafer way to charge the. whole at than 5006. 
But, if this ſhould be ſomewhat too low, yet the ext \ the othe: pin the Sd 
otat e eee eee e od 28 ne agg A : bo * el . 


bsc 22buioge v! 119! „ 
'Fp Lhd” Another 


SF 2 
J Sas Li TT b 
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The author of the Preſent State * makes the whole 124, 0% | 

excluſive of the iſlands themſelves; ſay therefore 1% 
Another writer I ſtates the importation to Great Britalà at 
70,000, at 12 Ct. that is, at 15 Ct. 56, ooo; to which 4. enten 
the colonies: but as he wrote in 1745, their csaſung tin! 1 Bt t 


eh * 451 X. 


ww - 


probably was not above 20,000, in all ter. 760 
PR tua drawn from ſeveral pee as above, — 1066,78 
General medium ů« m DD“ 99.6 
Value at HM" S — — m — 4. 228 

0 86. 181. e 0 11 . 
O09, 0! 002,92 — cnc 
C | X ©, 0p Aeg an | 105 
— — — 2? 
— — 203,9 9 
— —— „ OMG 
—U— — — 41, 250 
— — my 


* 0 * » 2 
SS O37 „ r 41 os | # WEILL IS [4.43 2115 ts — 216 7 18781 

og * , TY x 2 5 92 1348 | 4 
(SOM LICE? 31: * * Nr Se, yy f7 Q 817 110023 2 201 


nen 
: n — pings 7 55 071% 301 oh o 
. 
rbadoes, COON) DT $9 2 er Ax; "y TAC $0,999 * aha * 
Antigua,. . inde as .ohcoctinnd« - 
St. Chriſtophers, —— — Fr 
Nevis, = — — „ e 
Montſerrat, .. rr e r ere . 4 1 
| 92 5100 PING Tn 2 A.: For GA — 2 
Fiat 0 102 


Total proudly”, ati i 9d) "Eg OS] — 2.404120 


modern author * ives üs from: R latte PR ch 5 
& the imports from 3 Weſt Indies to England in 17 . n ihbati ny 
peur ſubject to the loſſes of n, they amount to. — 1 8 3; 4036 


„Page 272. dis 2; eee eee 1 
1 A ftrong ae of this amount ' an aſſertion of the author of the Preſent State, 
p. 273.1 el "i 1 is about 70,000 Wande at 10 l. made in the iſlands, beſides the 
N Is molaſſes, r | 1 5 179 4 
$ Examination of th the Commercial Principles, 5 27. 3 eee e 
- It is very plain, to England aloxe, as he copies the 2 from the Tnterof of G Great Bri- 
(ain. | 55 37: which expreſsly excludes Scotland and Ireland) and, to make the account com- 


s the imporis. | 
F North 


SN ibn; 


Ser. II. | 


005,08) ene apt Brought over 1,834,036 
North e e hogſheads of ſugat, — — o 
4-4. 0 nee; He 14035 — 


Ditto, in rum and ae 
G r ee 14 N 
on GE: — — 5 1. 2, 784.036 


Let us allow for Scotland, &c. — — — — 18 2457964 
MN l ——— 
Ct Z) 
Total according- to this account, — — 2,000,000 
The firſt . it, — — 2,404,120 
688 4 7 Innen qt PDED-<SSS TIE x 444 $42 ” 1 I» [307 — 'T 


Medium — — —— — & 2,702,060 


1647 jak in nes ave Wh th 1 een 


procure, chat did not, appear plain copies from each other, 1 cannot ap- 


prehend any thing here is exaggerated a ſingle ſhilling; but a word or 


two is neceſſary as to charging all the rum to the account of the iſlands. 
I cannot fee any differente between exporting a part of their melaſſes un- 
ee. to New England, there to be diſtilled, | or diſtilling it them- 
ſelyes : it is in both caſes equally the product of the iſlands : all the trade, 
conſumption, exchanges, remittances to Britain, &c. &c. in conſequence 
of theſe melaſſes exportation are all occaſioned by products of the fugar 


cane: Aud às IL am not here ſtating the profits of the iſlands : but their 


produce, no deductions are to be made from the above total upon account 
of the New England diſtilleries, no more than upon account of the African 


negroes, or the Britiſh manufactures; theſe articles cannot be gained, ſo as 
to ſtate exactly the profit ; nor 18 it of half the conſequence of the produce 
if they lax" as that is the foundation of fo many fabricks raiſed through- 
out i LO dominions: and eſpecially as the iſlands could, with: the 


caſe, diſtil all their melaſſes, whereas New "AR could Early 


wo wit 4 tomy n 


. If *, } ſ! 


The number 95 whites in 11 theſe ROY according to the Ae of 


the European Settlements, does not exceed 74,000 ;, now the above pro- 


duce, divided amongſt, them makes 32 J. 9s. per head, a vaſt amount! 
The ſame writer makes the blacks 240,000; the total of whites and blacks 
therefore is, 314,009. The above ſum divided amongſt theſe gives 8 J. 12 5. 


1 d. per head: a vaſt ſum for the average of men, FOmeP and children ! 


In $t, Chriſtophers, ſays Mr. Pofllerhwayte, there. are <a Hor 24,000 


e e applied to any 8 ture 1 E 1.7; 2900 
. _ Profent State, - * : b I? 
el Pp * „„ a a x Neri 
v6 44-4 3-4 : a 
N L919705 $3743 nie AR8159Gq8 dnss 9010: 


* 
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ſomewhat from the European marſhes in producing” timber; 


———— oo *% ad „ 
— — — 
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5 | of e re) r | Brought over 242000 
Nevis calculate in protein 8, Chriſtophers j I ne po... 
duce of ſugar of that iſland comes off 24, 500% thut of Neνν⁰ a o 
will proceed from — — — 21, 600 
Antigua, by the ſame rule, * — — 37,200 
Montſerrat, ditto, * n — —— —h— Ca olle ' 83400 
Barbadoes, ditto, — — — 48,480 
en aica, ditto, — { — — 025 UEIYIOO 
f 3 D ae 71 bst 12 
Total cultivated Oe e An — 254,880 
— — _— "Alb 1 


The total product divided amongſt theſe makes per acre 10 J. 12 5. and, 


if fallow years were deducted, the product per acre would be fo! müch 


ter; and this beſides all the een an neproes food, 
or in 0 gcher words, is e falle gaz di S190 gald vas bnodong 
ft 10528 241 | [is cargo, of 26 N een el ow3 
n 26: * enteliſive: auf various benefirs/reſulring: te Britain frem this 
prodigious! Poona: it emen eee ſections Us Galatians 
GP here. | «04 14 Ire: Hp eo Hod at 21 * JI >} 
5911 on 500 1 28 JI r. 114 07 2 29083; 191 (6930 22 ech bs 
«690 211} 10 af uhow 7 d bono: dns ir. 916 n0125110qz9 evfts[>m 5tod2 Jo 


-T H E SOMTHERN CONTINENTAL /GOL-ONBFES,;;- 
2 The ſtaples of the ſouthern: contitlentabeblenleb, Er thoſe of North and 


South Carolina and Georgia, axe, L. rice, 2. indigo,” Zi cio, . ins, 


5: naval ftores, 6. amen 7. ik; 8] ſundry articles. 


n i 50! to end 22 Had tbo 21,25 200 i 2 Bas 2241} 05 
cn botige 222 Nn Niet bacot oil) 21.3647 2s bluyos yer? t 


The maritime 0 of out ſouthern. Ap e Zahir 
quantity of that ſpectes"6f land which is callett feoamps ** - Fer 


ally 


ypreſs trees: others produce canes. The water ſtands in them of va 
1292 + but if it 16 in a very large qu antity 4 cralhirip wilt be 1 55 
penſive; from ſix inches to two feet and an half are 55 profitable on 
but a good ſound bottom is neceſſary. Theſe ſwamps they 57 one 
and fow, and muſt always have it in their power to flood at airy. time; 


: for e culture of the rice requires it. The very intelligent author” of "the 


eſcriptian of South" Carolma,' gives the following 1 5 of the! ſoil, 
culture and tice. © The beſt land 7155 13 a Pet, deep, miry ſoil; 
fuch as is generally to be fouhd in cypreſs 8; of a black greaſy 
mould with à clay foundation; but the very de Went I ſhould appre- 


hend is meant) lands may be meliorated by laying them under water at 


proper ſeaſons. Good crops are produced even the firſt year, when the 
lurfaee of the earth appears in ſome degree covered with the trunks and 
| | branches 


drein 3061 Gro © 493 


branches of freeb. "THe proper monks for "rice are Marche N 
And Ney: the method is te phibt it in trenthes of rows made wich à Hoe, 
abb three inches deep: the fand muſt be kept pretty cleat from webds; 

and at the latter end of Auguſt; or the begifting bf Septeraber, N will 
be fit to be reaped. Rice is not the Worſe for being a little green when 
gur! They let it remain en the Ruble tin dty, Which will be in about two 
or three duys, if the weuther b&favourible, ãnd them they houſe or par 
it in lege ftacks, afterwards it is threſhed with à flail, and then winrnowed, 
which was 'fortherly "a very tedious operation, but it is new petforiried 
with" great eaſe! by a very ſtmple machine, a Wind fan, but lately uſed 
Bere, Aud a prodigious miproverncht. The gest part of the proveſs' is 
gtindinig, Which is done in ſmall mills made of wood, of about two Fett 
iw anteter; it is then winnowed again, and afterwards' put into a mortar 
made of wood; ſufflcient to contain from half x buſhel to à buſhel; where 
A is beat with a peftle, of a fie ſuitable to'the' mortar, and to the ſtrength 
ef the | perſ6h Who is to it: this is done to fee the rice front a 
tek fin; and is the'm l 50 ies part of the work.” It is then ſifted 
Fron che flbut aud düſf made by the pounding, and afterwards by a wire 
ſieve, called a market ſieve, it is ſeparated from the broken and ſmall 
rice; which fits it for the barrels in which it is carried to market. 
They reckon 30 ſlaves a proper number for a rice plantation, and to be 

tended with one overſeer : Theſe, in favourable ſeaſons, and on good land, 

will produce a ſurprizing quantity of rice; but that I may not be blamed 

by hots, who beirig induced to come here upo weh. favourable ac-- 
19 5 2 id may i not reap, fo; great a a harveſt, and Ta I may not miſlead 


i 


5 7 the oreince, communibus annis ; which 1 18, that each. good 
| ng Rand, nployed in a. -rite-plantation, makes four barrels and an 
af 2 Tice, each barrel weighing: four or five hundred pounds weight 
180 | Yefides' a ſufficient quantity of proviſions of all kinds, for the ſlaves, | 

Horſes, cattle, and poultry of the plantation, for the year enſuing.— ice 
Lift Par, e wrote in 1761). 2 5 "00d price, died at a medium, about 

f $6 ccd per Böge ed weight ; Tal this ear it wh 
way: jy "g's 3 d 3 1:; ; though not. many years ag, it. was IF at ſuch: 
| Tow!) pies $4" "fon ot 12 5. per. hundred. 5 


Ihe ſame Wet quotes from an account in 1710 a few other 1 par- 

Stars. Rice" is ſotwetd in filtrows about 18 inches diſtance; a peck. 

Uſually ſows an acre, Which yields ſeldom leſs than 30 buſhels, or more 

than 60 buſhels; \but generally between; theſe two, according as the land 

is better on worſe, . Thriving, b Ae moiſt lands, it inclines People bo. 
Page 6. ALU ele ere 300 AC eee ener | 

| 6 improve 


£ 


2 Where the ſoil and climate i 18 proper for 


common price at preſent, and 


"13.08 „ Indig8 is a dye made from a plant of the ſame name, n the author 
of the Account of the European Settlements, which probably was ſo 
called from India, where i it was firſt cultivated, and from whence we had 
for a conſiderable t time the whole of what we confumed in Europe. This 


Plant i is very. like the fern when grown, and when young hardy aun 


guiſhable from lucerne-graſs. They cultivate three ſorts in 
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rove-that fort of ground; which, 57 planted a fe years with rice 
then laid, fallow. turns to the W A third writer ſays, 
* agg is no ag in 0 

world Nelgs (much ef $5.4 planterf,” | 
* 7 1 10 ied 9 20 
"Ihe gion of South Carolina currency to. bang is a8 7 to f. 
The quien of} price therefore of 3 7. per cwt. is nearly $5; 7d. 
per wt. and as there are 4 ct. in a barrel, it is 1 J. 14s. 4 d. per bn; 
and the ſlaves making four and a half, amounts, each flave, to 7 LL 14. 6d. 
and as there remains time beſides this work, for raifing proviſions, &c. 
for the whole plantation for a year, the product of rice appears to be clear 
profit: and if indigo is planted at the ſame time, we ſhall find in the next 
article, that the profit is yet L per head. Thirty n roes, at the 
late years, 30 l. come to goo J. the intereſt 

of which ſum, at 5̃ per cent. is 45 J. the profit on them at 74 14s: 6d. 
.each,' 18-2314, 15.5. which is a very conſiderable return from , ſo ſmall 
a ſum. As to the loſs of negroes, nothing can fairly be deducted, as Caro- 


lina exports a few negroes, inſtead of importing . * deus, Wat 
their e en their loſſes. | A 


be 


|. 4 


rolina, 
which demand the ſame variety of ſoils. Firſt, the French, or Hiſpaniola 


12 which ſtriking a long tap root, will only flouriſh in a deep, rich 
foil T; and therefore, though an excellent fort, it is not much cultivated 
in the maritime parts 'of Carolina, which are generally ſandy. The ſecond 


ſort, which is the falſe Guatemala or true Bahama, bears the winter better 


than the firſt ; is a more tall and vigorous plant, 1s raiſed in greater quan- 
tities from the ſame compaſs of ground, is content with the worſt ſoils 


in the country, and is therefore more cultivated than the firſt ſort, though 


r in 6 quality pt its dye. The aim ſort is the wild ede which 


* Page . f Stork's Flride,p. 66. 
1 The fact may, and ſeems from various authors to be fo, but not from the length of the 
tap root, ſince we ſee ſainfoine with a prodigious long one thrives as well, and with common 


mp better, on poor ſhallow ſoils than on rich ones. 
| 18 
2 
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try, anſwers the pur- 
— of the 3 beſt of al, with — to the hardineſs of the er 


che caſineſs of the culture, and FR ann of the een 9 „ 
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The fort eultivares 4 in tie ſagur iſlands, i is faid by ee ited, to 
require a high looſe ſoil, tolerably rich. It is an annual plant; but the wild 


fort is aperennial; its talk dies every year, but it ſuoots up again next 


ſpring : the indigo made from it is as good as the other, and it will grow 


on very indifferent land, provided it be dry and looſe. The dy and looſe 


lands, which they make choice of for the cultivation of this plant, 1s what 
they call their uplands, that is land which lies above the level of the ſea, 
or any of the contiguous creeks or rivers; it is for the moſt part a 
ſandy gravel, with here and there a thin covering of hazel mould f. 
. {F author is greatly miſtaken therefore in Würd _ hop 12 
Juen the rat and en agg: yone lands.” Gi 


For land indigo, er Tunit firſt break thi 8 15 N a 
plough, and afterwards work it fine with Mg J. The time of 


* 


$4 


*1Veſ. & p. 2487 - * meien deb Mendes h. g. 2 T lichen Rufticum. 


uf Preſent State, p. 148. The paſſage is as follows : I inſert it to ſhow the various accounts 
ale, of the ſame thing, and how much attention is neceſſary to glean up the truth among 
them. . Indigo thrives very indifferenth, either in the ſoil or the 2 (he i x ſpeaking of our 
ſouthern L 2 Indigo” is one of thoſe rank weeds like tobacco, which not only exhauſt 
the fubſtance of the earth, but require the very beſt and richeſt lands, and ſuch as have a 
_ moiſture in them; whereas the lands in our ſouthern colonies are extremely poor 
and ſandy, ape.) have a barren dringſi in them, which renders them very my ot to produce ſuch. 
2 crop as this 8 any manner of advantage. This is planted by the French on the freſh, 
wood lands of Domingo, which are too rich and moiſt even for ſugar,' and is intended 
to exhauſt their luxuriant fertility, as we do with tobacco, in order: to render them fit for 
that and other crops. They likewiſe cut it every fix weeks, or eight times in a year, and 
for two years together ; whereas, in Carolina, it 1s cut but thrice; and as the land has not 
ſubſtance and moiſture to make it ſhoot after cutting, and the ſummers are too ſhort, the 
third cuttin is but of little value, as even the ſecond is in Virginia. Neither does the ſoil 
or climate ſeem to be ſit to yield that rich juice, which makes this dye in any plenty or 
perfection. The French and Spaniards make great quantities, worth eight and ten ſhillings, 
und, when the little we make in Carolina is not, upon an average, worth above two 
ſhillings. and a great deal has been ſold for a ſhilling, and leſs. This is therefore far from 
being ſo rich and valuable a commodity in North America as many imagine, although it 
is of great ſervice in the rice colonies, and helps them to keep up their plantations, by mak- 
ing a ſmall. quantity of indigo with their rice; and on ſome. few ſpots of better lands it 
turns to more account.“ p. 149. This proves nothing more, than the ſuperiority of the 
French arid Spaniſh indigo, not that that of Carolina is not a very valuable ſtaples and as 
to the particulars of ſoil : and climate, it reſpects hut ons fort at moſt, The ſucceſs with which 


the wild ſpecies is cultivated, we find recorded on much better authority than this author's. 
Vide the Deſcription of Sauth Carolina. 


q Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. vi. P: 367. 5 ee } Fi 
Gila planting, 
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planting is generally after the firſt pains ſucceeding the verval. equinox ; 
the ſeed is ſowed in ſmall ſtraight trenches, about eighteen, of twenty in- 
ches aſunder; hen it is at its height, it is generally eighteen inches. tall; 
the land muſt be weeded every day, and the plants cleanſed from worms, 


and epo attended With the prouteſt re BHO SEP: AT 3 
A3 1 . 2 ”* a 22 
rods abi failed e nay det Solids tronic 
may manage two aeres and upwards, and raiſe proviſions, beſides, and 
have all the winter months to ſaw lumbet, and be otherwaſe-employed in 
but as much of the land hitherto uſed for indigo 4s n Jam per- 
ſuaded, that ncit above 30 lb. of good 21 8 Pep dec #8: be expected 
gong Wes cultivated f. 1C 482 Onio 20 Y (18, 10 
+ Ht om 15: Yi 11 * 7 1275 Tres 2h vhs 2 
arg manufacturing. it 3 care, hut ig bw 9d means 
very difficult nor expenſive; for the Whole apparatus, hefides's pump, conp 
ſiſts only of vats and tubs of cy preſs wood , common and cheap in this 
oountry. There is pethapb no braneh of manufaQure in 1778 ſo. large 
profus may he made upon ſo moderate 2 F as that of indigo; and 
there is no country in which this manufacture can be carried on to ſuch 
advantage as in Carolinas where the climate is healthy, proviſions plenti- 
fal and cheap, and ever 8 neceflary for that buſineſs, had with, the 
ateſt eaſe F." And it 10 wortlyy of remarlæ how conveniently and 
profitably, as to the charge. dens labout, both indigo and nice may be ma- 
naged by the ſame. perſons; for the labour, tending, indigo being ove: 
in the ſummer months, thoſe who were em in it may afterwards 
manufacture rice” in the enſuing part of the year, when it 2 
laborious ;; and after doing all 1515 thts, will have ſoe time te ſpare, for for 
fawing lumber, an an bogſh ead and Schar aeg. to x 
per P | 142 | Mine 579 [1219 bf 20 <2 


The i. of indigo in. Cardin bits” 55 26. b per 1h, of i a 
years, 30 lb. amounts o 8 J. 15 6. the product of an aere; and as 4. 


cati manage above two, "the' product of the 1 r u of each 8 r the j . 


may be at 87. which is 55, 64. more than at maki ice; put this 
1s ee od plainly of an inferior kind. I ſhall by ery J extend theſe 
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* Ay this writer (che author of the Deſcription) had undoubted opportunities of — 
tion, we muſt conclude the quantities mentioned by other writers, overarateds Tue Bur 

Fettlements, vol. Hi. p. 250. ſays, the medium produce is 50 lb. The Eſes an — 

pP. 122. the produce of tieh well managed land i is 500 lb. e larry — the Miſſi- 


ſippi, where the ſbil 18 wonderfully! fer „ 18 * 07 16331 h e  9338V 19 [15 a} 297 mw 30 x 
+ Deſcription, p. 9. 1 n sun vol. i. 250. Ws DALY 904 \ 
& Ibid, q Deſcription, p. 10. e 0 * 8 | 
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calculations, when I have come to ſpeak of the expences and profit of a 
paptaboe in this country. 
MY, GG S90M20h 045110, ad nt Snondfgt. 
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This plant is of three kinds: one creeps on the earth like a vine; the 
ſecond is like a buſhy dwarf tree; and the third is as tall as an oak: 
all three, after producing beautiful flowers, are loaded with a fruit as large 
as a Walnut, whoſe outward coat is entirely black; when fully ripe, it 
opens, and diſcovers a down extremely white, which is the cotton. They 
ſeparate the ſeeds from it by a mill, and then“ it is ready to ſpin. The 
mill uſed in Jamaica for this purpoſe (and I ſuppoſe the fame is in uſe in 
Carolina) is a long ſquare frame, conſiſting of 2 beams, about four feet 
high, joined together by eight eroſs pieces, four above and four below; 


two long ſpindles channelled, which croſs the frame, and turn round 
contrary ways by means of ſome truddles, on which the workman puts 
his feet, and of two handles on the ſides. Before the frame is a move- 
able. board, eight inches broad, and as long as the mill, placed over againft 
the ſpindles. On this board, the workman who, ſits before it, puts the 
cotton in a pannier placed at his left hand, to ſpread it to the right on 
the ſpindles, when he puts them in motion, The ſpace between the ſpin- 
dles being wide enough to give paſſage to the cotton, which they draw 
in turning round, but not to admit the ſeeds, ſeparates them; the cotton 
falling into a bag that hangs under the mill, and the ſeed falling to the 
ground between the workman's legs. To direct the cotton into the bag 
there is a board under the ſpindles like that aboye them, inclining ROMS | 
it. e will cleanſe from 55 to 60 pounds in a day 1. "1 
have 1 | 


rted this account. to ſhew, that the whole apparatus is of very 
trifling expence, otherwiſe the name of a mill might have carried an 
idea of a very coſtly machine. The cotton ſhrub is that which is chiefly 
cultivated. 458 jt e eee (2 


As to. the ſoil which beſt ſuits this vegetable one modern writer ſays, 
it is known to thrive beſt in a light ſandy foil, and the pine barrens are 
fit for it : Another ſays, old tobacco. grounds are the beſt lands for it ||. 
From whence we may conclude, that it does not require a rich foil. It 
certainly thrives very well in theſe colonies, 
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Theſe are ſtaples of great conſequence in the ſouthern colonies ; they 


conſiſt chiefly of deer, beaver, and calf-ſkins : further is not neceſſary 


to be added upon this article, as no culture, and very little management, 
has any thing to do with it. | | 
| | | | * ; 8 ee 

| | Naval Storen. Fe i pas 
Theſe conſiſt chiefly of pitch, tar, and turpentine; maſts, &c. The 
three firſt, and roſin, are all the produce of the pine tree. The turpentine 
is drawn ſimply from inciſions made iti the tree; they are made from us 
great an height as a man can reach with an hatchet; theſe ineiſions meet 
at the bottom of the tree, in a point where they pout their contents into 
a veſſel placed to receive them. There is nothing further in this pro- 
eſs: But tar requires a more confiderable apparatus, and greater trouble. 
They prepare a circular floor of clay, declining a little towards the center; 
from this is laid a pipe of wood, the upper part of which is even with 


the floor, and reaches ten feet without the circumference ;' under the 


end, the earth is dug away, and batrels placed” to receive the tar as it 
runs. Upon the floor is built up a large pile of pine wood, ſplit in 
pieces, and ſurronnded with à wall of earth, leaving only à ſmall àper- 


ture at the top, where the fire is firſt Kindfeck. When the fire begins to 


burn, they cover this opening likewife, to confine the fire from flaming 
out, and to leave only a ſufficient heat to force the tar downwards · to tlie 
floor. They temper the heat as they pleaſe, by running à flick into the 
wall of clay, and giving it air. Pitch is made by, boiling tar in large iron 
kettles ſet in firnices, or burning it in rotihd clay holes made in the 
earth “. Oil of turpentine is obtained by the diſtillation of turpentine. 
Roſin is the fefiduum or remainder of fiich tutpentine, after the oil is diſ- 
tilled from it . Tn the clearing of their grounds, they lay aſide all trees 

fit for maſts; boltſprits, and booms, of which they export What" they do 

not uſe, and likewiſe oars, &c. &c. | „en 
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| ral ar in! al ftores, 1 > colonies 
export conſiderable quantities of what they call lumber, which is cedar, 
cypreſs, pine, oak, walnut, &c. &c. cut into à variety of goods, as boards, 
planks, poſts, ſhingles, ſtaves, hoops, hogſheads, &c. &c. the ſale of which 


24 
11 


Beſides the ſeveral articles of timber ufed in naval ſtores, theſe c 


European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 254. wo 9 = Soar 
+ Deſcription of South Carolina, p. 71+ — 
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is of great conſequence to them, as the clearing their lands is thereby 
made an article of proſit. But it is much to be regretted, that they have 
not ſawing mills erected RG (gen wh _ Nt e this 
1 wo pf ge oy | | | dl! 


Sill. 


This article muſt not be forgot, although it is not yet carried to an 
hundredth. degree, of the reren nen would +. poyoon Es e Bel 
It is neceliary" felt to remark, - Cage uber bee both white and 
red, are indigenous over all the ſouthern; and even middle parts of this 
continent. Throughout the colonies of which I am at preſent treating, 
they are every where found in the greateſt plenty, unleſs where d 
Wich the reſt af tlie od but hy thrive ſo vigorouſly, that plantations 
of them, of any extent, may eaſily be made; and it is well known they 
are fit to feed the worms when ſix years old! though che fil produced 
from trees of from ſix to twelve years growth is not ſo good as that which 
others yield of eighteen or twenty years of age; the difference, how: 
ever, is of but little conſequence in a country where millions of old trees 
are ſpontaneous, The climate of the back parts of theſe ſouthern colo- 
nies is warmer than either France or Italy, and yet much more te 
than the ſouthern parts of the latter, and conſequently: better adapted to 
the buſineſs; for it has been remarked, that in France they make but 
ſeven or eight pounds of filk from the worms hatched from an ounce of 
eggs. In Breſcia in Italy, eight, nine, or ten a pounds; but in ne 
eleven or twelve pounds F. 1 „b. 27 1. 4 
++$ | . 5 p 16 ' 
Abundance of inconveniencies hee ener cms hay making. Git m 
Europe, from which the inhabitants of theſe colonies are totally exempt. 
In many parts of France they hatch the worms in buildings erected on 
purpoſe, (which are neceffary in ſuch climates for hatching large quan- 
tities) and warmed by ſtoves and flues. In Italy the peafants pay the 
landowners half the quantity they make- for the leaves of the mulberry 
trees: which expence, and the having no rooms for the uſe but the com- 
mon ones of their cottages, are great burthens upon their induſtry. But 
in our colonies it is very different; timber therg is in ſuch plenty, and ſo 
eaſily converted into boards, s, &c. from t nature of it, that there 
is no ſuch thing to be ſeen as ſuch mean cottages as are univerſal in Eu- 
rope. A little planter here can afford as convenient a houſe and offices as 


\s.) 43853 


* Sce M. Plombanie's Memoir upon the Sill. Warm, 8vo.. 
+ AUGUSTINO SALLO Venti Giornate dall Agriceltura, to. 1550... 
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light, and be looked upon as an entertainment neither n 
: e ee 2 — (13 I ? 223 0 248 n Si 20 1 * 5 gie cy oo, TL 51 


A gentleman in Foglünd with five hundred pounds a year; —— 
the expenoe of rootms'o0n purpoſe for the worms is very trifling - 
ait rent e inn en ü, eite cem, sa Hun gui nie 

The. en n labour, and tonne are likewiſe: inconſiderable. - A 
modern writer remarks this with great juſtneſs. When it can be ſhewed,” 
ſays he, © that two or three mulberry trees, or a proportional number of 
fmall ones will feed ſufficient number of worms to make a pound of filk 
that the ſtand which holds theſe! worms, vill mot take pp. a. yard-ſpace in 
a room; that one perſon {killed in reeling can, with the help of a boy 
to turn the reel, wind: off twoſor three pounds, of ſilk an a day; that one 
pound of this ſilk will make five; yards. of paduſoy.;, pA the whole time 


| from the hatchipg of the eggs to the reeling. of the, lk, amounts. to no 


more than ſix weeks ; that a ſmall part of each day is. 

proper attendancę and chat beßdes all chis, it can be 
EG troubletttiinie generally: undergone 3-;thele, things, 1 ſay be 
ſidered the mahaging of the filk-woronwill;appear,ao a more ipviting 
75 nor 
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The production of lik. 4060 another writer %, will but littl " jater⸗ 
fere with the other labours of a planter. Ann nd bis ſo ſon, or a ſervant, 
may;' without much trouble, gather leaves. ſufficient, for as many worms 
as he can keep. His wife and daughter, or a . maid, may fee 

and attend the Worms T.“ e Every hk dare of a, colony, ſays. an- 
other, men, women, and children, might make at leaſt a pound of 
ſilk per annum, which is 20 f. and would employ them but ſix weeks i. - 
The ſame writer makes an ere, -A. which 18 4 of attention. 


a4 e e and 
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the went: about theſe three 0 does not come on ai after the worms 
have ſpun their ſulk: in the ſecond d che Fee and e the 


© Pullin's Culture of 84, 8v0. 1758. Satin BE le t A. $7 
+ impartial Enquiry into the State and Utility of the Aire of Georgia, 10 1741. 
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ſilk- worm requires no great degree of ſtrength; and thus the care em- 
ployed about them interrupts no other ſort of work, either as to time, or 
as to the perſons employed therein, It ſuffices for this operation to have 


a 1 who knows how to feed and clean the worms. Voung negroes 

both ſexes might aſſiſt this perſon, little ſkill ſufficing for this purpole. 
The eldeſt of the young negroes when taught, might ſhift the worms and 
lay the leaves; the other young negroes gather and fetch them; and' all 


this labour, which does not take up the whole day, laſts only for about 


ſix weeks. It appears therefore, that the profit made of the ſilk is an 


additional benefit, ſo much the more profitable as it diverts not the work- 


men from their ordinary taſks. If it is to be objected, that buildings are 


requiſite: to make ſilk to advantage: I anſwer; buildings for the purpoſe 
colt very little in a country where: wood may be had for taking: I add 
further, that theſe buildings may be made and daubed with mud by any 


perſons about the family; and beſides, may ſerve for wenn, rpm in 
two unn after the ſilk-worms are [ee 4 


he dc which theſe colcules enjoy for the culture of filk have 


by no means been improved as they ought, but we may hope to ſee bet- 
ter things in future, We are told, that a conſiderable increaſe has of late 
been made in the 


growth of ſilk in Carolina and Georgia; and that at 
Puriſburg f is become the ſtaple commodity of the place . And another f 
writer informs us, that ſilk is become ſo great an improvement in Caro- 
lina, that ſome families make forty or pounds in a year, without ne- 
glecting their plantations the leaſt; and that they find the negro children 
of great uſe in it . It would be uſeleſs to enlarge here upon the infinite 
conſequence to Britain of extending this ſtaple, which is apparently ſo 


well adapted to the country. I ſhall in another place endeavour to point 
out the moſt Probable means of ent it. | 


| my In the year 100 8 a another writer, « 40g b. of raw filk balls 
were received at the ilature in 3 and thy next year red no 


1 


Hen of Lonifana, nl 1 5. 325. 4. N wolln n 17 
+ Called ſo from one colonel Purry, a native of Swiſſerland, wha wrow a treatiſe, intitled, 


4 Method for determining the leſt Olimate on Earth, 8vo. 1744. he fixes it about 32 or 33 * 
grees latitu 


F and,  conhitently wang his 816 founded Pur, Nag? in laticude 32, about uy 
years ago. | 
t Stork's Frido, 1766, p. 58. . II 
| Poſtlethwayte's Dictionary, Art. Britiſh Americu. . 
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leſs than 2040 Ib. thereof: And in 1759 there was received at Savannah, 
the capital of Georgia, conſiderably above 10, ooo ib. e 14 * WR 


was not favourable? 9. 
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Sade Article, 


Heng many other products, fruits are of oaks conſequence ; oranges 
thrive very finely there, and are exported: to the amount of 2 or 300, ooo 
annually. Saſſafras is produced in tolerable plenty. Bees and myrtle-wax 
are very plentiful : the latter is the produce of a plant called the myrtle- 
wax ſhrub. The proceſs of making the wax is very ſimple: they bruiſe 
the berrries, boil them in water, and ſkim the wax off, which is naturally 
of a bright green colour, but may be bleached like boes-wax; and on 
account of its hardneſs is well adapted for candles in hot countries +a: They 
are however brittle, inſomuch that they break inſtantly to pieces; not 
only by falling, but if they are handled roughly. A very ſenſible writer 
propoſes as a remedy for this defect, that a certain quantity of goats ſuet 
be diſſolved and incorporated with the melted wax mw n in vl Proba 
bility would have the deſired Feed. f3 a6 09703] ; "12148 © 
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Theſe are the principal ſtaple commodities of the 8 continent 
colonies, Having laid this little ſketch before the reader, I ſhall in the 
next place endeayour to diſcover the expences of forming a plantation in 
them for the cultivation of products, which are palpably of ſuch great 
importance to Britain; and try, at the ſame time, if ſome tolerably clear 
idea cannot be gained of the profit or income reſulting from ſuch planta- 

tion. I — this calculation here, becauſe the ſtaples are of more 
conſequence than moſt which remain yet to be ſpoken of; and becauſe 
there is a much greater plenty of good land yet to ſettle than in the more 
northerly colonies. Such an inquiry as this will not be uſeleſs; for there 
are many people in theſe kingdoms, as well as abroad, who are deterred 
from ſettling in the colonĩes on account af the uncertainty of the expence. 
People who poſſeſs enough to live happily in a ny but whoſe poverty 
in the mother-country not allowing a way of 'living, and appearance, 
equal perhaps to better, but paſt times; or to an unfortunate education 
| ſuperior to their ſubſtance, fall 'into courſes which are ſure to end fatally 
in what manner ſoever they are accelerated: No e ted wen 397 


* Anderſon's Dedufiion, vol, ii. p. 413. G 7 . 


+ Stork's Florida, p. 48. But for a more accurate n manner, e Du Prate” s « Hire 4 la 
23 1758, tom. ii. p. 37. | 


1 Eſſays on Huſbandry, p. 128. ; 
2 loſs, 
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loſs, but on the contrary a conſiderable benefit in ſuch retiring to more 

_ plentiful climes.—I ſhall form a ſuppoſition, that the plantation is ſettled 
by a perſon from Britain or Ireland, and include the expences of freight. 
But as my materials for this ſketch are of no great extent, I muſt make 
uſe of ſome private intelligence which I gained on this head, where my 
public information falls ſhort. I had it on very good authority. 


Let us ſuppoſe that a man, his wife, and two children, leave Britain to 
ſettle in Carolina ; what is the loweſt ſum neceſſary for the undertaking ? 
I ſhall ſuppoſe them to take one man, and one maid ſervant. Their ex- 
pences of freight and proviſions will, one with another, be 10 J. each. 
In eur new colony of Eaſt Florida the expence of the ſurvey and fees 
of 1500 acres, is 20 J. For want of particular information, I muſt ima- 
gine it is the ſame in Carolina. h 


To purchaſe a negro or two, or even three, as ſoon as a ſettler arrives 
in the province, the price will be 5 l. extraordinary. To buy them out 
of the ſhip, they are 30 J. per head. ILL Qua" {Neth 


The expence of converting a part of the timber on the grant of land 
into a convenient comfortable, houſe of three ſmall rooms on a floor, (by 
way of beginning) is 25 1. oe = nn 


Furniture is a very indefinite article, but 50 J. ſhould be allowed for 
it, The expence of thoſe articles which have a peculiar reference to the 
climate is 104. in all 60 J. 6 
4 ——— ] . | 
The firſt year's proviſions (or houſekeeping) for ſervants amounts to 6 I. 
per head. As to negroes, they are frequently fed intirely upon Indian 
corn, of which twelve buſhels and a half maintain them the whole year, 
without other food. The price is 25. per buſhel; conſequently the yrar's 
food of each is 17. 5 s. The charge of their cloathing, 2 /.' per annum T. 
The planter, his wife, and children, I calculate at 40 J. 
K E. | Wy | | | 


C 


wages of ſcrvants carried from Britain are 
got for; the common calculation is 10 J. a year each. 


- 


* 


The implements of culture and clearing the land, ſuch as axes, ſaws, 
pick-Axes, ſpades, hoes, &. c. are reckoned at 41. per labouring 
. hand... TR . | 
Be 0 * Preſent State, p. 35+ + European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 105. 
a prey 1 „ Plantations - 
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Plantations are generally choſen either upon the banks of navigable 
rivers, or ſo near them, that every planter poſſeſſes a boat, which 1s abſo- 
lutely neceſſary :. The colt is 10 4. Lar arge plantations have ſloops 8 
ing to them, of from ten to thirty, or r end fifty tons burtheh. ,- 


In the ſettling any plantation 4 4 expences will enn which 
were either unforeſeen, or the amount too uncertain to calculate. In 
ſome eſtimates I have ſeen, for plantations: of ten labouring hands, theſe 
have amounted to 50 J. which is 57. ver head, which I ſhall . * 


As to cattle, the 1 4d which I 8 geo APE in one or typ eſti 
mates for 1 500 acres was, five horſes, ten cows, five oxen, and twenty 


hogs: the horſes at 3 J. the cows at 17. the hogs at 5. but theſe prices, 
I have been informed, are now too high. 


1 


Theſe articles thrown together will appear as under. 


atme GT 
Freeht. W expences on the voyage of the planter, his 


family, and two ſervans — —ʃ“.;. [. 60 
Survey and fees of 1 500 acres, — — 20 
One negro, and e r een, 17 
Houſe, — — — — 
Furniture, — — — — 6 > 
Firſt year” 8 nen | Fal 

The family, r 
Two ſervants, 12 
One negro, rey dy 1 
| ke a 53 5 
Wages of two ſervants —V—— e 
Implements, — n — 8 
r In 10 
— 7 n 
| 353 5 
Negro cloaths, — — 2 
"Ning he planter and pg 3 W 
66 
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N Before I proceed to give any ſketch of the returns from ſuch a 
tion I ſhould obſerve, the firſt year is employed in clearing what may 
called a home ſtall; that is, a — and ſuch a quantity of land as 
labouring hands kept by the planter are able annually to cultivate. — r 


1 


805 


ſhould I forget a diſtinction often made uſe of in the preceding ſheets be- 


tween the maritime and back parts of theſe colonies; the firſt are fruit- 

ful, 3 unwholefome, the latter much more fruitful, and exceedingly 
wholeſome. The beſt land is likewiſe all taken up in the former, but 
vaſt and fertile tracts remain uncultivated in the latter. For thele reaſons, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the Planter t to chooſe hie — in the back parts. 

1 "a ay quoted indiſputable authority for aſſerti ng the product 
of rice per working hand to be 7 J. 145. 64. and of indigo on bad 
land, 8 J. and on wy 20 J. * and in both caſes workmen to have time 
to ſpare for raiſing all neceffaries for the planter's family, themſelves; and 
the cattle, &c. and likewiſe for ſawing ;ſome-lumber.in.the winter months. 
In addition to this I ſhould add, on the private information hitherto uſed, 
chat the clear profit of every hand employed on rice, indigo, or Indian 

corn, is 20 J. and on cotton, 25 J. It was likewiſe added, that on hemp 
it was 25 J. which account of Indigo agrees exactly with the other; but that 
of rice is much more; from whence probably we may conjecture, that the 
rice is reckoned only for a part of. the year, eſpecially as the author men- 
tions the great profit of cultivating both at a time. It is further to be 
remarked, that as the back parts of theſe colonies do not by any means 

abound with near the quantities of ſwamps or rice-grounds as the mari- 
time parts, (and therein indeed conſiſts in a good meaſure the ſuperior 
healthineſs of them) we ſhould not take the culture of rice into the 
account, as the planter may not have it in his power to fix upon a ſpot 


which, at the ſame time that it is highs dry, and nn contains like- 


wife a ſhare of ſwamp. 


Here therefore are three products to cultivate, indigo, Indian corn, and 
cotton, beſides ſundry ſmaller articles. Let us throw Indian corn out of 
the queſtion as an article of ſale, and ſuppoſe the profit per head of others 
to be 20 l. upon a medium. The ſundry articles are of no inconſiderable 
conſequence. Silk by all means ought to be attended to immediately; the 
expences are nothing, the hazard conſequently not to be named; his wife, 


children, and maid, may therein be the chief agents: inſtructions for the 


management ſhould be gained directly: and, conſidering the great eaſe of 
Ws proceſs, we may, without the e of the leaſt exaggeration, 


®. See page 296. —80 16. at 2 8. 64. 
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ſappoſe the family to make one pound per head the ſecond year, or ſeven 
pounds, and afterwards to increaſe the quantity conſiderably. | Pitch, tar, 
and turpentine, he makes as he clears his ground. Lumber I do not hrin 
into rom lud the ſecond year, as * oy e t it to enlatging 
his hou „ 


4 A a # #4 


Expences as Wa ec en — C. 66 

Suppoſing the planter works bimſelt, he has n 

three hands, at 20 1 — — 1.60 oY thr 
0 


Seven pounds of ſilk, — — 
Sundries, — — — i 


4 * | 67 
Hence we find, that with this capital the planter muſt work as hard as 
his ſervants, or he muſt not ſpend 407. a year in cloaths, or 10. wages for 
a maid. Theſe articles, however, are not conſiſtent with a working plan- 
ter: 350 l. we find therefore to be the loweſt ſum that a man with a wife 
and two children and two ſervants can leave " to Wye in thoſe colo- 


nies upon. W. 
- If another negro is ſubſiituted inficad bs ws LY bruno gg Mg» nn 
wil ſtand thus 2 8418 


DR totl.— — — £43535. 
N Wage, 1111 2,0 

| 28 N 175 ei „ INE; 
Add coſf, board, and cloathing, — — 38 '5 
| | | 1. 363 10, 

Annual expenec as before, — — L. 66 

Dedu&t wages, * er neee 
Ne A. 40 q TH 4 8 5 l — 

Add negro eloat hing,. „„ ↄ rw 
. 58 
va if 


Seer, I. "24 COLONTE'S.! "i 

If the aid is deduQel; the gig amount will be De 42 2327 

; The annual expence, — — Fs { Hh * 

Ditto, if no ſervant; Vl e ares TEAS 21 it! 1 4 
, | 4 


If the planter 3 is ſingle, or has only a ite, or ſuch other 1 variations, the 
proportion may eaſily be found. I 1 
— ww 1 

To form another caſe; apo the 1 b poſſeſſed of gol. ns 
will then be his ſituation in theſe reſpects? According to the former 

prices, nearly ſuch a ſum will be divided! in the following manner: 12 


Freight, &c. as before, = 775 8 7 85 
Survey and fees, ditt... * enen 
One negroo. „ e eee e 
0 Four Aire, „ - 2 = Oo gi 092.9 
8 — r — — r 
Houſekeeping a year, an ot r 
Wages, = FS TH e „ 
Implements, . - eee 
Cattle, bg hs W — — — 40 
Contingencies, as... — - e 
e five gegroes, 2 — e ei en 
| ES LN, *C345 04.1 se 
522 5 
Nil Wages, - — 20 AYR 
Negroes cloathing — 10 0 
Wear and tear, r 1 
Profit on ſix hands, „ „ ag (2: w 65 3;1 1 anger go {oo 120 a 
SOTO Hoes of Wb; crrtvint an tf en ee 9 
au tte Se 5 Tt ce b-$4+.2 | 8 JAL | 
Expences, | 2 — + ww 4 / aw 8 2 * 42 
Remains dear, excluſive of pitch, lumber, See. e. 89 
Profit on capital, 18 per cent. beſides houſe-rent 155 houſekeeping 
phat 1 | R r 2 Thirdly; 
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Freight, of his family, maid, and r o men-lervants, 


Thirdly ; ſuppoſe the planters fortune about 760 l. his account will 


then ſtand thus: 


Survey and fees, - 

One negro, — SAM dis DM. os 

Nine ditto, — „ M 

Houſe, r RE ned, . - 8 

Furniture, | - 1 9 6.45; 7+: «43,07 Be 

Houſekeeping, e arte eo t Ratings ont. 6 

Wages, - — = — ; 

Implements, | — „ — 

Cattle, 92 — | = 12 — 
Cloathing ten negroes, the ip. ee 4 

Contingencies, | — A TEINS. .. 

Annual expence. : NAD 

Wage, C. 30 
Cloathing negroes, 20 
. Wear and r 22 
| O1 | 72 — 

Profit on twelve hands, — - / 

Seventeen pounds of filk, - - - 

Expences, — — 2 — 7 
Remains clear, — „„ 8-- 75 


Profit on capital, 25 per cent. 


| Fourthly ; if we ſuppoſe the ſum employed i in Ong. a plantation | 
to be 1000 J. the application will be as follows: 


Freight, Gee. of the planter, his family, two maids, and two 


men ſervants, - - 4. 89 
Survey and fees, . - 20 
, 2 Ot 203019, . 16f5 agiget 

. C 35 
. VVV Carried over, 135 
. 6 e Thirteen 

\, 


„ 15 . * 18 of 
_ 5 — _ 4 ha | 
Tharteen | 
af aber * e 8 
% 14 ® 7 AT 3 4 - A * p F | 
Dont (110 £6! nat ui (4 
1 - 
nnn fed, © bs. <5 ld we N 
Houſe, $ 52S vl . eien 44ůͤ „ 11 . 1 
Furmiture,:':! )o. 1», 1G  :.,; 
3% $1 2 4 * Me 1 An FF: N 
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” - 
Houſekeepingg, an Min! urea 
. Ages, eig 24 * ++ 443< F 031; — 
Implements, e 4.6 1 63; 15 1 8 = ': np £3 y 
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of their own. demand, and ſell ſome beſides to the ſugar colonies. © Now, 


4 ; 1 


1 of ' 


time ones, there would be leſs. 


the back parts of the country being ſo je ey nth than the mari- 
ume one efs. probability of a loſs than in the whele 
e large; inſomuch that the pitch, tar, turpentine, lumber; wax, 

aud other productions not ſpecified, and which all plantations yield in. 
| 11 very 
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bis Were I not apprehenſive of growing too edious; 1 ſhould extet d theſe 
ſketches much farther, as they tend to ſet in a dear light a point hitherto 
but little known. I muſt however make a few remarks, the better to 
obviate the, objections to which theſe calculations are open.. In the firſt 
Place, it will be obſerved, that I have made no allowances for loſs of flock, 
either ſlaves or cattle; the latter are too inconfiderable to deſerve a particu- 
lar mention; as to the former, it ſhould not be forgot, that our ſoutliern 
continental colonies are in the general ſo healthy, that they ſtand in no 
need of a recruit of negro ſtock; but, on the contrary, ſupply the inereaſe 
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very large quantities, beſides the ſtated profit per head on the working 
people, would, I am perſuaded, be greatly more than. ſufficient-either to - 
counterbalance the loſs by death, in purchaſing freſh ſlaves, or to provide 
by degrees wives for the men, When the ſtock would be profitable in the 
increaſe rather that ſubject to any loſſes. The article of ilk, is likewiſe 
much under-rated. Mr. Poſtlethwayte tells us, that many families make 
forty or fifty pounds i in theſe colonies ; and in the preceding pages I have 
ſhewn from various authors, that a ſingle” perſon may, with great-eaſe, 
make many pounds, ànd reel two or three in a day: and if we co 
the prodigious plenty of mulberry trees in the back country; we may eaſily 
conceive that an allowance of even ten pounds of ſilk per head would 
not be in the leaſt exaggerated, if induſtry, care, and n were the 
conductors of the planter's family. | 


r 
We ſee by theſe eſtimates, that a ſum.of money, very ſmall, ee 
with what European trades require, will ſettle a whole family in this heal- 
thy and plentiſul climate. What dan a man do with 5. in Britain, 
if unfortunately he has not been bred up to ſome low buſineſs, and the 
money ready placed in it to the beſt advantage? When a man is ſettled at 
home in a way of induſtry, his leaving his country would be a public 
loſs: but view unſettled people who poſſeſs from 400 to 1000. or there 
abouts, and know not what to do with it.— Such people are by no means 
uncommon; at home they are mere idle conſumers of the induſtry of 
others till their fortunes are gone, and then no loſs accrues, from ſuch 
ſettling in colonies.— Can any compariſon be made between an unſettled 
perſon living at home upon the intereſt of 1000 J. and poſſibly burdened 
with a wife and family; and the ſame perſon in Carolina, upon ſuch a 
plantation as I have ſketched laſt? In one ſituation he is but à degree 
above ſtarving; in the other, he lives opulently; enjoys all the conveni- 
--encies of life, and lays by a conſiderable annual ſum for the future main- 
tenance of his Wer 
| ' Hanaalins are no harden but 4 in \ countries 11 commerce, by and 
a ſcarcity of land cauſe high prices.. In theſe ſouthern. parts of America, 
which, at a certain diſtance from the ſea, are - undoubtedly the fineſt coun- 
tries in the world, nature almoſt ſpontaneouſly maintains the peo le that 
plant themſelves there. The working hands, beſides raiſing moſt profi- 
table ſtaples to the amount of 20 (. per head, fully maintain the whole 
Plantation in neceſſaries, and yet have ſome months in winter to ſpare: 
the planter, neet but take a walk with his gun, tg return loaded with a 
vaſt variety, of game of the moſt delicious Bade: he need but row out 


ith his net to return with the utmoſt plenty of fiſh, n e * 
4 the 


3 1259 HR ; , . . Pct 1 | 


che palate, and nutricious to the conſtitution. Every hedge. preſents him 
with fruits of a flavour unknown in England. Need we a more pregnant 


proof than their fatting their hogs with the fineſt peaches in the univerſe? 
And all-theſe advantages in a climate which, though it ſhews a change of 
ſeaſons, yet is equally removed from the diſagreeable ſeverity of ſharp 


froſts, and the relaxing heats of a burning ſun; in a word, in climates. {o- 
favourable to cultivation, that no winter-proviſion or fodder is ever neceſ- 
ſary for cattle, green food being always in plenty. Having ventured. 
theſe few ſtriftures on the ſettling of plantations in theſe colonies, I ſhalt 
proceed to lay before the reader the quantities of the above-mentioned, and 
other ſtaples annually exported from them, with what exactneſs the ſcan- 
tineſs of materials will allow me. i. 3 


Exports from the port of Charles Town in South Carolina, from Novem- 
ber 1747, to November 1743. 


Vi. Commodities. 4 Rates in Amount in 
Species. Quantities. ſer]. money. ſterl. money. 
: Corn and grain. } 4 „ 87 bran | 
Rice, 5,8, ooo barrels, o 6 ʒ per 100 lb. C. 88, 600 
Indian corn, 39,308 buſhels, o x «5 per buſhel, 2789 
Barley *, 15 caſks, o 14 3 caſk, | 10 


. Roots and fruits, . 


Oranges , 296, ooo in no © 17 I per 1000 b. 
Peaſe, 6, 107 buſhels, © 1 5 buſhel, 
Potatoes s, 70 buſh, © o 8 buſhel, 
Onions,“ | 200 Ropes, G O 4 rope, 

Bullocks*, 28inn®? 1 1x 5 bullock, | 44 
Lebrade „„ ERR 0 1: ' or 63: 
[Suni , F 1 

| 1,764 barrels, © 18 6 barrel, 1631 
3,114 ditto, . 1 8 6 ditto, 4436 
2,200 lb. Af. 0:40... ION 36: 
130 caſks, I. 2, I0 calk,, 148 


This table is taken from the Deſcription, p. 50. which is in Carolina currency; but I. 
have reduced it, with no inconſiderable trouble, to ſterling, only leaving out the fractions of; 
a penny, which, bowever, are reſerved in the total. Theſe tables are of no uſe in their cur 
xency, the difference between that and. ſterling being ſo great. 3}; q 1 | 
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IRE Tape, 24397, 6 
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25 | aſts 7 Yb. Ss Ry 
| Nob 1 ag 4, 11 vod of | f 1 
Fe e 106 ee eee 
0 Booms, 6 Itto, J. 0 Ne bj 4 4 | WG 19607 
1 Oars * 50 pair, 6 10 pair, * 


Piexetable product f Woe bo awe} alt) 20 og 203 groll 27K $2 3H 
Nahen Ne ee it e Arr on 

Indigo 134. 118 16. o'2 615. 

Pot - a8 | 3 barrels, 1517 1 barrel, 


W * 4 8 
©4166; 4 oi 8 6 jar, 
Oil of Arft =: barrels, 2 2 10 barrel, 
Cotton, wool , Tag 3 bag, Wir 
Saſſafrass , Th - 22 tons, 4 10 ton, 110 0, 8 


Boards, 67,448 feet, 14 3 [non oy AM .349 
Cedar boards, 3, 189 ditto, 17 1 per oo, 70 
Gedar plank, 1, 331 ditto, 1 3 foot, 29” SG 

— poſts, 5832 ditto, 01 $5 ditto, #25829 3 

Cypreſs pe e 5 14 8 per 1000, 111 

Nitto, 979 boards, | 1 9 each, 8 

Heading. 13,975 14 3 per 1000, a 

Ditto, | 127,652 Ne; -5 8 per 1000, 546 

g als Ditto, pine, 455743 feet of boards, 5 13 3 per too 840 
Wy et Ditto, 1,293 boards, "0" 10 cach7o” een, 
| Ditto, plank, 22 in „ e 
Bay wood plank, 98 ditto, 7 hs - Þ 8 Cane, i 
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> 5. d ditto, .. 
* I. ditto, 
7 l ditto, 1 
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1 antling, 73 2,000 feet, © 10 O per 100, AF 2 
. hipgles, Toes 635570 in % ie, c 11 5 per 100/ę ·ͤ 364 

| Mees, 1 132,567 ditto, 4 5 Z ditto, fi 7758 4 200 

en o feet, 5 SE 914 8 per 100 |. 28 

itt, TUB ANC of 9 pieces, 0 Z each, e 2 


ere "fn BY gans . 79 feet, | 455 29 of 1544 3 per 10% AY: Bp T YZ 
Ditto. * 19 66 een 3. "8 42 ; 10: S8 10 each, 57 74 1x; 10 
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lieg | Commodities, 168 125 - RateCin/ Amount in 
i Ae ir - Quantities. [+ r 7 | 
Hogſheads, n . 0 8 de . 34 
; 43 ditto, 0 7 1 ditto, 5 7 426 : 
| 1 14 3 per oo. 


dr 5 8 per 100, 
— — — 
— | £74 5c 
"+ Anime! product of © ets tt 0 i $560 


eber ern 29 2 a 2 fete 00 „ 1433371 
Beaver?“ 200 16. 4 3 
Skins, 5 Calve“ , 141 in no, Kim 
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flom Charles Towd' i in 1754* , containing the articles hot marked 
in the preceding. table with a, whack were ſo diſtinguiſhed, and thrown 
-into a total by PO FIN n n i un 


314 


n > 
4 Commotlties. K hs e py F P. , wth N ne 

ice, th 2- at - * I 5 0 per 1220 k 
Indigo, 216,924 75. o 2 635. 'Y 
Deer ſkins, 460 rende, 50 © ocxhy 

Pitch, = barrels, o 6 5 barrel, 

Tar, $1945 tte, | 0 5 0 "41 a} , 
Turpentine, 7335 ditto, 2 2 ditto 

cef, 4% dito, 8 6di 

dork, 3.360 fitto, . 

adian corn, e HI £ 

eaſe, 500 TY, „5% 3 © 

hingles, kan 57 238 5 

SLAVES, | add , 4% 5: 4 

Total, 0- 

Ditto of theſe articles in 1748, __ 

1954 fuperior w. rgf by — 556500 


Syppoſing the other articles increaſed in the fame proportion, 5251 
es will amount 4 ON * | — 1 


c 


@ 1 4 co ae [ -— a th 


Nene ge ee to Soe, 000 Ib. 


h increaſe we mut ada vn ss 
Total 1757, without reckoning any other inereaſe than tha tar Os 
bes 12 . 339-131 


of indigo, 


A 


2 4¹ — 


: But if one article in rah Wh adds Abose- 9, 000 1. to-the 
export, the reader will doubtleſs allow the greateſt proba- | 
bility, that all the. reſt, ioclading the grand ſtaple, rice, 1000 | avs; 


will make this ſum up — — 


ly ſtaples; his 42 


Deduct r for corn, * &c. not proper 
being "the proportion of 1748, 0 of every, article OW 0 
being that year inſerted, Woe —— — 24,600 
„ ents eee 
Total of ſtaple commodities 17 2 . 2 336,000 
— * 
ee eee l ESO 


1 European N vol. ii. 15 262. 


50 Deſcription of W p. 8, 9. Th 
he 
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The number: of fonls in South Carolinz/in/ 1761was 643006; whites an 
aba ſuppoſing them 60,000 in 1757 this export of fapler wil 
amoumt to 5 I. 10 Ahead; and this for the whole country, the export 


of on . 1 the” ae rr ky bee, and 


Desi rem months, 176%; from Charles Town. 


Fein; | Amount. 


| — | C. w "15; o bart 


2,043 


931 ditto, Mt 5 ditt 232 
ditt. 0 7 1 ditto, I,702 


F 
Boards, &. 466,186 feet; 5, 


29, 600 in nos, ö 114 3 per o,. 30 


| Beſides many eher articles $. 1 
eM La ee e C. 256,767 
Add e be- ch for the at eee, — 42,794 
| 4 1 + r "I N 95 »4 299,561 
The ſundry articles in tile fn table of expo xportation omitted in 
this came to 63 10 l. Now, if thoſe articles were increaſed in 
the ſame proportion with the reſt, they would have + 
- amounted to abuunt— — 125000 
— e G I 3175861 
1 Des) 30. * Of theſe I know vet the pie. t Medium. 
8 Anderſon's Dedu#iom of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 424. 
I Upon this total I ſhould, in confirmation, remark, that the Commercial . en p. 66 
0 r of Carvlina to Britain Was, in "OY 206,534 l. Now, if we conſider the il 
| 8 quantity 
. ©. . 


£ 17 5,000 
635 dito, 6 8 dicto, 


0 17 k per 1000 4127 
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By this-account; the: export of Charles Town in 1701 is 3 
Ich than the calculationiof it in 1754: but this circumſtance, inſtead of 
invalidating the former ſtate, confirms it. This year South Carolina was 
n Indian war, the mention of which is, I appre- 
hend, ſufficient not only to account for this decreaſe, but alſo for the fail- 

ure of an imcreaſe ; which there is the greateſt: reaſon to believe would 
have regularly been enjoyed, had not the war prevented it. The irregu- 
lar manner in which the Indians carry on a war, which is all by ſurprize, 
and cutting off the miſerable inhabitants of detached. is a thou- 
ſand times more fatal to planting than a regular war. A vaſt number of 
ſettlements are at once deſerted, conſequently a proportionable decreaſe of 
exported produce. What the export of Charles Town has been ſince, I 

have no ſufficient authority to inſert; but there can be no doubt of its 
being gteatly increaſed, as the peace has been ſince concluded, and all 
the Indian affairs ſettled. If we conſider theſe circumſtances, and reflect 
that the inhabitants of our northern colonies have for many years heen in 
the greateſt want of freſh lands, petitioning in vain for them in their own 
ſettlements, and therefore probably removed to the ſouthern ones“: If 
we likewiſe conſider, that the above tables contain the export of only one 
port, whereas that of Winyaw, Port Royal, Cape Fear, &. &. is not 
inconſiderable. When we duly reflect upon theſe points, I apprehend the 
reader will not think it the leaſt exaggeration ta calculate the increaſe, to 
the year 1767, in the ſame proportion as from 1748 to 1257. I cannot, 
upon the moſt attentive reflection, ſuppoſe it ſo little, for the. reaſons. 
above- mentioned; but if it amounts ta no more, the total was in- 2767 
calculated from the low year 1255 305, 000 l. a vaſt produce for a pro- 
vince which in 1/761. contained onl Y 25,000 Ne- and n Ware 


As to North Carolina and Georgia, I have w _—_ few — Fe to 8 | 
their export from; reſpecting the latter, indeed ſcarce oy: . hau 
ever, as they are, I {hall proceed to inſert them.. ' |. © 


'" Exporiel 000 | all | the ports c X teens, in 1753. © $ | p. 


| MO A an tHLITG ' Prices. eisen Amount. | 
Tar, 65,558 barrels; 2 6 | oF 0 ed . 15,382 
Pitch,” 122,055 ditto, © _ 1: 
WF 20,429 * . 2 Y : — 3.63 
1 1 1 6 bas Carry over, 23,11 


| quantity of FRA rice ſent to the ſouth of CapeFiniſtere, and the export, of lumber, Neo. to the 
Weſt Indies, it will plainly appear, that the above total is rather under than over the truth. 
And yet it is cutious to remark, how much per head this partial export amounts to of the 
whole e 24 OP WP Bey 1 OE in 1761) kit mak 3% 44 * each. 
taves, 


” 


"\ 
2 % 
Reinen en 03-1501 04: 199 3h un 


at den lu ent aa de h S l et _— | Amount." 


*. W cette H n Nat sd nt Drought over Logan 
teapot ty or Ker er rerfck: by ech 7 We eve eld bath 225.» ee 


F 4 


— 117 Ox *. 4 
Lade e 5 14 o ditto, ? 17406 


Corn, eee eee ts _ x 5 buſhel 256 
Peaſe , © 16000-ditto, 1 5 ditto, ts 
Pork and beef, 27 v1 1 13 o barrel, WY bibs wr 


_Fobucoog?r ited (itt 11 aß 0 acberd . 7730 


Tanned leather, ile 1000 C. urn 28 ©. det. 000 
ano Eats; ao bak hoy r Ot rei tH oY Sox 140% * * IS. —— dd 
i: 198 N 13 » (FN 5 a 3.28% ys 78, 563. 


\Befides, Giys my author f, e Pars Hy. W 02 154310445 
cierublequantiey-of rice, bees wax, tallow, ee cs 11130008; 
lard;-cotton; a 'vaſt quantity of ſquared timber of walnut 


and cedar, and and headings ef all ſorts. Of late 

they raiſe indigo. likewiſe export no 1 ft 
quantity of beaver, racoon, otter, fox, minx, W e Neun 

ſkins, Eco Se. GCC d.. 1 e 


Now, as rice and indigo, 1 apprehend, are produced Tie: AN 
greater Proportional quantities in South Carolina than in this k 

p let us ſet them afide, and ſuppoſe the other articles 

to bear the fame proportion to" theſe inſerted, as they do to 

the lame articles in the export of Charles Town. 

Fheſe artieles in the export amount to C. 1 5558 | 
Thoſe of which the quantity in North Carolina is hh 
not ſpecified, amount, in _ Charles Towns | 


export, te £5 1 en eee a 
Or near a f -which of 48, 765 is ks 13700 
Add, on account of rice, indigo, filk, &c; being deduted, | " 

5 of arr _— raiſe ; and likewiſe on account of their: 
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There are - rente which would. be too. s to FOI 3+ for- 
ſuppoſing on ſum much under the whole export of North Carolina in: 


that IS D out, it.1s a misfortune t that theſe capital in intereſts af this nation 


£179 in 


om the n ie, mies fue. W 115 The — ks 4 
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+ European ny vol, i ii. p- 2 260. 
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arena better known. Such a ſcarcity of authentic materials to compile ſuch 
arworkcasthis fem: it too often neceſſary to have recourſe to con- 
jecture. As to the inereaſe of this colony's exports fince in hee no 
methad of 1 4 5 but by ſuppoſim it th fameras in South Haro 
Una, Let me remark; howeyer, that fronuthb accounts, we have had in 
the public papers, cap copied fron the American ne, tiere is great reaſon; 
to believe the igeneaſe of this ſet«lement ane mτο rapid than that ofthe 
8 for mention was particularly made» ofbone> diſtrict in which the 
inhabitants werel increaſed in a few years from four hundred to ſhur thous! 
ſand, with. an obſervation that many dthar parts of the colony were po- 
ping equally faſt. Now, the. increaſe of. — 

from wp jr 1757 incluſive, was that of doubling her export, and one- 
fourth over. According to this re North Carolina in 1767 
exported to the amount f Te 85 
South Carolina:i Same yea 3 e 3 503000 


Alter dd mami Böni e —— — — 
Total „ in 176 Ä — 


NN ee er neee MR AT! 
Su the; n — ds — 
from which they 


7 varied but little, « if oy yay po rage 
of the Naples cham ether vnde ice 1 og it Hog e e ee 


+ Harty ici 1 £66073 nanu IFroimote Tre $5383 - : 

Lumber will ben be + wer) be dy en eee 

dens NE: provifion, Se. St denr r art. 
HH de —— — dt! © eng- 694306: 


2.2 04d - £2 noone 3 . neo aid 9 
Total export to W i bi „ . EGS 


170} ahne * ui nada A- 2 r 
As to Geor 


giac I have no-minutes- to lay before the reader that have 
bete authenticity in them, or that Þ cam confirm-by.compariſon 
with the preceting.actountss but ir we, conſidet the climate, ancb even 
ſuperior advantages in ſome reſpecta which it .cyzays: over) the — 2 
and remem a large part af it carries on the: production of 

ſilꝭ id a very — — tale of — 
We dily conceive that colony to be of great importance, and to 
<xpart ſtaplca toa conſiderable amount. 
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| w e618 Tre 80 maT 
{ft not! 120 4 bt g e N C e, GY N 11 eic * 
1 and flaple af thets <Gunitries, Virgit a baz has 
3 eee l 
«9382 49 ü dert n 2 wart? | 


er VA ey D NIE B. 


neh; an 1202 11 1, n n Pair 1% ei en utk 
„his plant, . n Have often quoted “, is aboriz "—_— 
in Ae SFU tes 1 ancient uſe, though neither fo o generally Es, 


Þ wal manufatured, a8 it has been fince the coming of the Europeans. 
en at Its juſt height, it is as tall ax an ordinary fized man; the ftalk i 
RAraight; a atid clammy 3 the leaves Alternate, of a faded yellowi 
| and towards the lower 2 the plant of a great 12 ize, The 

s of tobacco are Aft ſown in en rite ey are tranſplanted, 
op 81. 10 Weather, into à ground difpoſed into little hinocks like an 

1 rorig . Ta tnonth's time from their tranſplantation they become a 
met Rig; they then top thewn, And prune off che lower leaves, and with 
t A Rat clean Pit from Weeds and worms twice a week : in about 
1x weeks after "they attain to their fil growth, and they begin then to 


tors bed brownith. By. thefe marks 75 oy fine me toba&&0 to be ripe. The 


which Punt fo admit as much 12 as is conliſtent with Keeping out rain, 


where they are hung ſepar ately to" ary for four or five weeks : then the 
take them down in moiſt weather, Tor elle they will crumble to duft 


After this they are laid upon fticks, and covered up cloſe to ſweat for a 


Ueſt, The detto The Kort "tobaccs'"Theh "they ware chem up in 


Heads, or form” thety, into rolls. Wet ſeaſdnis maſt be care fully laid 
vn fer alf chis work, elſe the toba 


ee dee g reat variety 


Whet ich as e 
c. But A in the country 


week or two lon opens the ſervants ſtrip and fort them, the top Bee 


9718 dint, Brazil, lazy, los inge, 


The latter pl diſtin 
grows in greateſt Plenty in the lower parts of Virginia, viz. James river. 
and Tork vet: and begins now to be planted alſo on Rapanhannock and 


the. ſouth fide of Ry, © The Aranokoe denominated by an Indian 
ak. Bay, and the back ſettlements 


vn all the fiversF." It is firong and hot in the mouth, but ſells Ay well 
in-the marke Holland, Gekka dad the north. 


The file of this commodity in the co] colonies being very Afferenk 75 
nat of any Sher, T ſhall ad; teh of. : 


rr vol. N. p. 213. Mr. Poſtlethwa un more diffuſe but not ſ clear, 


Haine, 18 f fy Planted upon Chester 


\ 
Feed 


"4 Mar? c of eh Tees Cale Tee bs Bu Ring Late ab. 1 
t European Settlements, vel. ii. p- 214. . r. 
4551 bulineſs 


2 


ts as faſt as they ripen, heap them up, and let them 
Neb Wig l en e e che next Gay 1 e carry Fan to the tobacco houſe, 


A 
cw. wut not be ſufficiently viable.” id 
df Lig, as dituingu aimed by the planters 


*N brought to the warehouſe, | 
Games unter one, of two U e viz. Aranokoe and Sweet-ſcinted. 


puiſhed by its ſtem and flavour, is moſt valued, and 


o Hort &etch, o of the manner 1 in which, the 
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buſineſs is ned. There abe fees who h have Weir coe reſidence 
in the colonies, and re ſole profeſſion is to. do buſineſa for merchants 


as they are employ Their commiſſion is ſtated at 10 per cent. on 
fates and returns, and to them ſhips With AY are generally; conſigt 


But though this be the cale, yet. the ; Who Carry on the 
tobacco trade, Hnd it their intereſt, to Þ SHNET: wh Qors or ſupercargoes.of 
their own, who, go over to Virginia or Maryland, and uſually ſettle for 


Tome 5 years in the country. Their. wages are r by the year, with 
bed, board, and neceſſary charges, as 8. 75 employers and an agree. 
Theſe carry with them, and are ſupplied from time. to time 7,their ent- 
ployers, with large quantities of all Kinds of European and 9 55 

which they expoſe to ſale in ſhops, or houſes, whieh, in the:coun uſe 5 


under the name of fores. The merchants or fiore-keepers, gen 
| their goods on truſt or time; and receive payment not in caſh, bu 


tobacco, as the planters can get it ready. Before à merchant open. "ag 
in this retail way, it is his intereſt to Res it well provided with all forts 
of r 4 &: for cloathing and family uſe; and. the 27 
vatiety better ;, for wherever. planters find they 2 
Alte 120 Croley nw 1 5 ne 18 We e 
i n Auer OCH ot Fi 1 7 214 . * 71; ink 
rl | oh Yee r 4 | 
e purchalibg of a how, by 5 


their tobacco. bog 

and ſafe © both to the planter, and me | 

Vitginia in the year 1730, but in, er 5 

by virtue of this, may go to any place and I kis tobacco, without 

carrying a, ſample of it along with him; and the merchant may — 

it though lying 100 miles, or at any diſtance from his ſtore, and 

be 2 905 ore, both with 1 5 to 5 2 Ve and quantity. For For hs pue- 
irginia and We 


* = 
109 


0 


uch as 18; good and merc 


greateſt part Joh if tobacco is ut up, or int hogſheads,, b the 
e themſelves, before 5 p FRE: Bis warchoulſcs.... Fach 135 


cad, by act of aſſembly, muſt be 950 Ib. neat, or upwards: ſome of them 


weigh 14 .cwt. nay even 18 Del and the-heavier they are the merchants 


28 
like them the better ; t ſheads x Whatlocyer their weight be, 
eſteemed a tun, aud pay the An R Fr . panic give not | notes of 


rn 
dome other curidus particulars 900 tedious 10 inert, but which are l 2 N E 
Sr in the trade. Pe | | g 

ann 1 i „ receipt 


5 * 
* 


regen for the tobacco, and the merchants take them fn payment for their 


paſſing current indeed over. the whole colonies: a moſt admirable 


wende ewe operates ſo greatly; tat in Virginia they have no pa Paper, 
ny 


052890 L ——.— egg ,qovett dab are, i 22 
ah en Holt) 905 10 blo, qut 5d % ai 11. crommagt 292 at met 


-Befqre Ig quit Mis tele ! ſhould remark, that ee à moſt 
luxuriant vegetable, requires a rich deep ſoil: none mids freſh 
wood lands ; but it is agreed on all hands, Wo it ſoon exhatiſts the ſoil 
of its fertility ang cannot be raiſed to profit on a one: hence the 
neceſſity! of ih- pla ug demeel ten oer 4 d tract bf-c0untty 

to have: plenty of e ſoil for cheir ta 
of cattief for the making of dung te manure thoſe fichde, Toth vi vigor is 
exhauſted. It is this neeeſſity of enjoying great quantities of land, that 
has reduced their profit on tobacco of late years much under what. it 
formerly was, inſomuch that we are told by à modern writer, vho certainly 
had the means of good information, that their fields do not produce a third 
part aere for avre) of What they uſed ta do; That formerly they made 
3 and 4 hogſheads a ſhare; at is for every labourer, e cannot. 
now. make one *. If this is the caſe, there is a- great 


head will by no means pay the charges of ne conſequen 


tly there 


I but touch upon this point of their decline at preſent, that the reader 
may not be ſurpriſed at finding their export leſs in proportion to their 


U ne rd ti att: notgo? 


ger 10 . Mie 92610 * „iin! 931i 45 1214 90 821 [+ 


ture of which is exactly the ſame as. in the ſouthern colonies) conſiſt of 


quantities, they being mentioned only in general as articles of produce, and, 
as it appears that our colonies in general do not produce near enough for 
their-own conſumption, (of which more hereaftet) I ſhall not enter into a 


chapter of the defects of our colonies, as matters of infmite” conſequence, 
hitherto not purſued with that vigor ſo requilite-to the publick good, where 


3 portation. 


1 1 17 iin 


2 Pro Stat p- 140. + Mair, ny 4s an N 


Cs 


Ser- la 2 0 να⏑ , 104 Ho ar 


and to maintain large res 


tobacco” being worth to the planters about 53 l. per hogſhead +;- one; per 


maſt be other more profitable articles planted, or the cultivator be ruled. 
numbers, than that of the colonies” already treated of. When I come to 
anne in d r ſhall enter more anne ande it. 
ach ingen © een Store. 5 75 7 rhe 7 9365 1 
| bee beſides. the articles, of pitch, tar, turpentine, &c. (the pn ang 
hemp, flax, and iron ; but as I can no where, meet with any ſpecified 


particular enquiry upon theſe heads in this place; but refer them to the 


1 ſhall inquire into the e bender of their wann for ex- 
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bab nN Derr 
These colonies have, in common with-all the rel a trade. trade.to > che Welt 
Tikes 3 in planks, boards, ſtaves, hogſheads, &c. &c. 
them in the ſummer, it is to be ſuppoſed of courſe (though no author I 
have met with gives a detail of their management) that they keep their 
faves in winter at og _ in the ny mee the planters in 
dr Uta ins Dr 4 ( 15 We 
5 Fr 17 0 Us 
| 1 proceed now to.the quantity of Wee of thdntoliteces 
for, ap to the two laſt articles, | can find no minutes of them; and authors 
are not agreed in the former. Mr, Poſtlethwayte makes it 66,000: hogſ- 
heads“. Mr. Mair, 80,000 f. Another writer alſo, 80,000 f. A fourth, 
- 65,0004. - A. fifth, 62,000 ||. A ſixth, 45,000 J. A ſeventh; 90,000 . 
The general medium of theſe is 69,700, which L ſhall call 70,000 
heads.. The value is calculated at 5 J. per hogſhead Ft; conſequently the 
amount of the grand ſtaple is 350,000 1. A collateral authority, which 
greatly authenticates this medium, is the amount of the Britiſh imports 
Fr belatreetoloniee) in the year 1701, which was in value 357, 228 J. N 
— 18 likewiſe a proof, that their exportation to Britain, excluſrve of to- 
bacco, is extremely trifling ; for although it may not be preciſely neither 
mii nor leſs than Te yet the coincidence of the above to tals is a 
ftrong preſumption that the variation is not conſiderable. As to the pro- 
portion between this export of tobacco and the number of the people: The 
latter according to the author of the Pręſent State FF is 800,000 ; but then 
as he makes the total of our ſettlements 3,000,000, and there appeared from 
ſeveral other accounts reaſon to calculate them at no more than 2, 200, ooo, 
I ſhall adopt nothing more than his proportion, which is aſſigning the to- 
bacco colonies better than one third of the total, which of 2,200,000 is 
730, ooo; call it therefore 750,000 ſouls, and chere is no great danger of 
exceeding on either ſide: 3 50, 00 J. divided among the numbes, is 9 . 
. „ 1 we heres oo 357,000 wh it + val amount to no more than 


9916 | | 182 
2 : METAR 1 34 


* 13 8 9 1706, . Tiba, 1 Back Lau. ner p. 222. 

1 Fusehean Settlements, 1758, vol. ii. p. 216. Hai e 

Mr. Heathcote's Letter, 1762, p. 224. | ; : 3 363 20006 

4 Anderſon's Dedu#tion, 1748, vol. ii. p. 387. quoted... | 17 | 
Bid. 30, ooo, bod Ib. which at. goo, is about 45;000. 


% Preſent State, 1767, p. 177. f Mair, p. 332. 
tt Examination of the Commercial RP 15 p · 60. 
$ P. 76 | 


Theſe 


ger Mer 2! /QOLONITE 04 . aw: 


- Theſe cireumſtances call-for-fonie obſervations which ought to be very | 
material. It evidently appears that the produice/of theſe colonies exported * 
to Britain, and Which includes their grand ſtaple tobacco, is by no means 
ſufficient to ſind them in even neceſſary manufactures. It is true their 
export to the Weſt Indies and elſewhere is not but then if we, | 
conſider, that theſe colonies have been ſettled longer than any on the con- 
tinent, conſequently” lumber and naval ſtores muſt have. decreaſed pro- 

ly, and that tobacco takes up (to uſe an of divers: ' 

authors who have titten concerning them) all theit time and attention 3 | 
if we reflect on theſe points we: ſhall be ſenſible, that 8 A 
ſtaples cannot, in proportion to the total, or to their numbers of | 
be near ſo conſiderable as in Carolina; and yet-there wee res wee 
1-46 and lumber 1-48 of their export; and that in a fituation'ſo much 
nearer to the Weſt Indies and conſequently the freight fo much lighter. 
Indeed Virginia and Maryland are ſo populous,” and their plantations f 
tobacco ſo. extended, that: it is impoſſible their of theſe articles can 
equal that of Carolina; for on the Jeaft removal of the ſettlers to 
clear lands not ſituated ab/olutely upon the rivers, inftead of converting the 
timber to thoſe purpoſes, f it is welt —— they burn i it all, as the cheapeſt 
method of getting rid of itz from hence it refults, that the 

more populous the country grows; whei once the banks of the great tigęra 

are cleared, the leſs proportionate quantity of theſe articles! is 

But notwithſtanding all "_— URL Abs a e werd to: bear. — 
proportion as in Carolina. tinte 508 


Sundry exports to RP —— — . 9 577228 

Na val Stores, 0 — 770 

Lumber 14 v1; | Ia 9102-4 9111 2:17 35920 
ee ee Tu 22 
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' *Phis' amount is Vat e f. 6 * 15 bead and it; ' eodta beter even 
yet further, we bouts? find the ivifion ond leav 4 a trifle, ta each 
perſon. In the Weſt India "iſlands the exported ſtap es amounted pl 8. J. 
125. 1 4. per head, and thoſe of Carolina, apt; 10 77 : which, confideri 

they include men, women, and children, are great ſums, and highly ny 
ficient for the purchaſe of. all neceſſaries. Does not this ſufficiently prove, 4 

if we had no other authority, that theſe colonies have either ſome other 

FP. belies. thoſe or _Raple commodities, on poſſeſs manufaQures Hy 
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__ fat was not then ſo much inſiſted aber Katte uwe dat of: their ex 
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their own, nearly to the amount of their conſumption 2 Inmy review löf 

the agriculture of the coloniesy it appeared that theſe ſettlements: were” 
g into the buſineſs of e farming j much of their lan being 
worn oat with tobacco; und that they even exported large quantities of 
corn: 50 or 60 ſhip Joads pain levy eee The Preſent 
State, as the export of one year. But neither that quantity, nor any other 
which it is probable! they'can.have-exported regularly, (conſidering that 
corn and proviſions are exported by all of them iu ſome degree, tlie ſugar 
 1f1ands alone excepted) would be: fufficizgntto yield the inhabitants imported 
manufactures ; conſequently We muſt ſuppoſe their-pwn to be more con- 
ſiderable than has hitherto appeared in any of our public acodunts. Vir- 
ginia's expartt ing ſome linen to Carolina was a ſuſpicious circumſtance, 
as exportingi a commodity generally implieb al previous ſatis faction of 
the home conſumption; but yet, as the general: idea was contrary, the 


ported ſtaples gives reaſon at prefent to imagine itlpught to be. As to 

their exportation of corn, it is indeed ſomewhat better for Britain than 
manufacturing to the ſame amouit, and not greatly, for her own ſtaple 
is corn, the 5 rrodudtionief which for et portation in the colonies, is only | 
rivalting berſelf, and at theiſame timt employs tlioſd people who ought! to 
be ging "thoſe dommodities which Britain purchaſes of foreigners, or 
ſellto them. But as the conſequences of this ſtate of 1 
colemies will be treated of hen I come to ſpeak f the defects of 


the colantes,, I W here little more than ew the facts. 
80 'S Ct - hb | SOROS  The-Nerthern COR: 5 15 Wes 
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of, —— naval floves Dig building) log-alties, i iron, and copper ; or, in 

other words, they have none but what-are ſecondary ones to the colonies, 
to the ſouth of them; all of which enjoy ſome particular article of culti- 
men, Which. employs: their people Aren the ſummer months, and 
eaves them m.the Ma to attend to theſe matters, which to. the northward 
wall or hey, haye- And enen u the bulk of the inhabitants are no- 
Ding Hors, han, common farmers, cultivating the neceſlaries of life. It 


Gs 5 BED great misfortune, that we have not as accurate accounts 
$004 he particular exportations of | the ſe Provinces as e PYEOT 
4 5 of. 800 Carolina has furn iſhed bis. We thou! 


| able to determine with the utmoſt PEE. their fate. in reſpect of ff 13 
Fron na As to the e of the above export LE 


«F207 y fa any 
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any accounts which ad the leaſt atifaQtory ; but the Ae ſketch of 
ct nen of importance. ien 
m 1761, New England 1 chither i 4 ali | £-25,985 
New-York, | — — _ 21,004 
- ett „ Penfylsania, TREES 3H PPE FIDE err 22, 40 
g Nova Scotia; | 8 — — (— — 5964 x 
| . Censde. 2 — 4 ues; pl — 14,015 
u dhl deen New ey is „ emitted, but I add: Fear 2 Bath 
7 7 of New. Tak for for it, that being 1 the ne of 520i 58117 
7 * wehe finden we, —v— „„ 14,456 
Sende DD in iin 9 204 1297 neee 
15 482798 ol” Ko 6095 ruth et ape ien tile 98, c62 
n. 0 N * ri 9 
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Now the bange of the cane edlonies kaving ber found to 
amount to about. 2,200,000 ſouls, and thoſe of the tobacco ones t6 750,000; 
and South Carolina in 1 75/7 having 60,000, and her produce beingg 36, ooo . 
ſuppoſing her people increaſed in proportion with her produce, and 
ſame in North Carolina, theſe two provinces in 1767 contained 129, 
people; and that no objections may lie againſt the number left for the 
northern colonies, I ſhall ſuppoſe Georgia to make this number up 
15503000. The total of theſe will be 900,000, conſequently there remains 
75 roo, oo for the northern ones. I am ſenſible that this calculation is 

Partly 611 ue upon ſappoſitiori ; but the variation from the truth 'I am 
'confideti t is not very great, and that rather to the leſſening than increaſ- 
ing the inhabitants of the northern colonies. The ſpecified exports, divided 
among 151 ©0,000 people, amounts to Fs. 9M each. 


* 


The reader will not, of PUPS * ſo auch 5 at the trifl ing amount 
of this export relative to the general neceſſities of a people, as he doubtleſs 
recollects the number and extent of the manufactures of the principal of 
theſe provinces: the exiſtence of which would be as much proved (were 
proofs wanting) by the deficiency of ſtaples, 'as by the moſt authentic 
catalogue of every fabrick in them. It is true they export much lumber, 
hn the Weſt Indies, and perhaps ſome ſhips are built for Europe,'not 
included in the above export. Suppoſing theſe articles very conſiderable, 
even more ſo than they can poſſibly be, yet the addition per head from them 
will nme, angunt to any thing worth ung 10 the 2 5 nee of 


| | - Examine of the Commercial Pr: e. p. 49. 66. 
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wem are ſo well ad and. extenſive that their lumber muſt be much 
decreaſed, of which there cannot be a ſtronger proof than the neceſſity 
more than one of their towns are under of being ſuppliedeven with fre- 
uod from a diſtance by ſea; which is a circumſtance that totally precludes 
from their r r all ideas of lumber. If we call the diviſion 


2. 4, 6 d. a head, I am confident ee YN bg =O wore than d. 
lowed for.—— | cg 


4 —— : 


-_ —_— 


But they have a ſourceof wealth more conſiderable than any hitherto men- 
tioned ; not a flaple, _— and therefore belongs not to this ſection, but 
I muſt not omit ſpeaking of it even here; it is their trade, including their 
Gſheries. It is well known that the people of Penſylvania, New-York, | 
and New England, particularly the latter, and Nova Scotia, in a leſs degree, 

carry on a vaſt fiſhery, which proves the foundation of that great trade 
carried an from Boſton, New-York, and Philadelphia. The inhabitants 
of the firſt have been called the Carriers, the Dutch of America, This 
trade (of which more hereafter) muſt add a little to the above export, 
and but a little; and even that little muſt conſiſt chiefly of commodities 
to other colonies, and which of courſe ought to be charged to 
i account. Trade and fiſheries may give theſe people money, but no 
les; and let me add. that the latter, in qo poſſeſſion of coloniſts, are of 
| ten times the importance to. a mother-country of the former. — a4 
is the reſult of trade, which ought all to be at home: ſtaples, the produ 
of lands, muſt be exchanged for manufactures. A trading city like Boſton 
may have wealth poured in from every quarter, and yet the inhabitants 
of the country be totally cloathed with their own. manufactures: but the 
very production of ſtaples is a proof that they are more profitable than 
manufactures — The fact is a proof of this: 7 — colonies which are the 


richeſt are not therefore the moſt valuable; che preceding review ſhews 
that to ag Sogn: we oO a 5 


4 


1 appears upon the whole; that the Aaple productions of our colonies 
decreaſe in value in proportion to their diſtance from the ſun. In the 
Weſt Indies, which are the hotteſt of all, they make to the amount of 8 J. 

12 5. 1 d. per head. Tn the ſouthern contineatial ones, to the amount of 
5 J. 10s. In the central ones, to the amount of 9. 6 d. In the northern 
ſettlements, to that of 2 2. 6 d. This ſcale ſurely ſuggeſts a moſt import- 
ant leſſon to avoid colonizing in northern latitudes ! Eighteen pounds, 
the export of Nova Scotia, after ſeveral years ſettlement, after the utmoſt 
attention from the government, after a million ſterling of the publick 
money being expended upon it, is an example one 8 think ſuf- 
ficient to deter the boldeft projector ! But if our colonies to the north 


3 produce 


= | F ® ; - 


* 


2 ſuch trifling fa ples; thoſe to the ſouth; of che contrary, are. im- 
menſely — — of ſuch infinite importance to this nation, 


that general expreſſons of the benefit of our ſettlements mould never be 


. z let N ever come Of — 5 
mel to the South... 3 3 * 2 i 


| we de 18 in the precedi ng enquiries into the münster 150 
| Kaples of our colonies, that thoſe which moſt abound with the fofmer 
have the feweſt of the latter: and this is a neceſſary conſequence, for 
nothing but ſuch products as bear a large price in Europe will yield a 
return from thence of the neceſſary 
perfluons ones. But if a colony is ſituated in a climate which denies ſuch 
productions, or from a want of due attention in the mother- country they 
are not improved or fuffered to decline, does it therefore follow, that the 
inhabitants of ſuch province are to go without cloaths, furniture and 
tools? By no means; wherever there are people they will moſt aſſuredly 
enjoy thoſe neceſſaries: if they raiſe nothing from their ſoil which will 
purchaſe them in exchange, they will certainly make them themſelves. 


, 
8 


difficulty in i the beſos = Indeed, it is not properly ſpeaking an att 
but — regular courſe of things; a concatenation of cauſes -and « 

which take * refit, And in proportion as they grow 
and more populous, their manufactures will increafe beyond the proportion 
of the people, until they come to work for exportation. It is ever to be 


remarked, that a people cannot FULL Y ſupply themſelves with any com- 


modity, without more than doing it—fome exportation muſt ke > PACE 
or the home borne acct will not be W ſatisfied. 


It likewiſe appears from the preceding ſheets, contrary to the We 
ſeveral modern writers, that it is very poſſible for cultivation alone to 


fupply a people with all the neceffaries of life, without any aſſiſtance 


from trade or manufatures; and that under the difadvantage of exporting 
the raw material, and importing the manufacture by a long and expen- 


fave voyage, under the ſubjection of duties, and conſequently under com- 


plicated charges. The inhabitants of the Weſt India iſlands and the ſouthern 


continental colonies wear not a rag of their own manufacturing; drive 


not a nail of their on forging; eat not out of a platter or a eup of 
their own making; nay, the former produce not èven bread to eat; and 
if that was the caſe with all the reſt, provided Britain could regularly 
ſupply their deficiency, (which under a certain ſyſtem of policy ſhe un- 
doubtedly might) it would be fo much the better for her ſo entirely do 
theſe colonies depend upon the mother-country for all manufaQures F 


manufactures, and much lefs of ſu- 


nd if they are a populous flouriſhing people, they will find v very little 


more 


and 
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and all from, poſſeffing beneſicial ſtaples. Of ſuch v : conſequence. is 
it to the country, to plant new colomes: or extend our old one Wha in 
climates ch will allow of ſuch capital ee ens et 


1 


—— aa. 9 


Tobacco, in this preceding ſcale, does not appear of any nal 152 che 
conſequence of the other ſtaples; but this xeſults only from the vaſt 
ingreaſe of the number of people employed in it. Not many years ago, 
thoſe. colonies moſt undoubtedly. had zo manufactures, nor did they want 
them; but when their fields were worn out, and their people doubly and 
trebly increaſed, they could not raiſe that proportion per head which was 
requiſite for purchaf ing neceſſaries; for inſtead of their ſtaple egen 
like their numbers, it is well known to have been at A ſtand, for 855 
years. Thus the deficiency ſo apparent in the export of "theſe colonies, 
1s merely owing to the increaſe of (population in them not being attended 
with an increaſe of profitable land. This muſt be the caſe, for as they 
make better and cheaper tobacco there than the European plantations can, 
they would certainly have increaſed their culture with their numbers had 
proper lands been vlentifal, Hence came their ſpreading themſelves! into 
the territories claimed by the F rench, and occaſioning thereby the late. war, 
which they would never have done could they have procured land NEATET 
the, ſea: from theſe circumſtances we may conclude, that tobacco is a 
proper flaple for a Britiſh colony, how flight a figure ſoever it may make 
in the export per head of theſe colonies. Indeed, there can be no doubt of 
its being a better ſtaple than rice; becauſe, in the firſt place, it will bear a 
conſiderable duty, and in the next, rice is but another Am far corn, 
which in certain circumſtances, and in a certain extent, mi t interfere 
with the ſtaple of Britain, though there appears not the lea 9005 ect of 
this at preſent: I ſhould extend theſe reflections, were. it not for an 


opportunĩty to add more general remarks, when I ys to ſtate the | 
| benefits altas from our ene | 
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of the Benefits reſulting to Britain i fen thiie Senate” Do's 


WIE advantages which this nation reaps from the planting of colonies, 
are of ſuch a diffuſed and extenſive nature, that it is impoſſible, with 
any tolerable clearneſs, to. ſum them up under one general head; for 
which reaſon 1 ſhall e them into throes and confi em \ reſpec 
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The Wealth reſulting from colonies ought as to ariſe from the 
cultivation of ſtaple commodities; that is from the production of thoſe 
articles which a mother- country muſt purchaſe of foreigners, if her own 
-ſettlements did not yield them; or of ſuch as ſhe can ſell to them. The 
difference between A a commodity of a foreign country, or of 
a colony, is immenſe: in the firſt cafe, it is paid for probably with caſh ; 
but in the latter, manufactures are exchanged for it; that is, 8 labour of 
our poor, Who otherwiſe might be idle, and conſequently. a dead weight 

upon the community. What a prodigious difference, there is hetween, pay- 
ing 2 100 the French a million ſterling for ſugars, or exchanging a million's 
worth of our manufactures for the ſame comme with our on colo- 
- niſts ; for not only the mere amount of the ſugar is ſaved, but likewiſe all 


the profits upon the cultivation, &c. &c. which A RG in 
© _ and Rapture! demand for fe. labour. 


; 11 
0 4 bal 11 rer 19 


8 aſi Natty different, if the weak ariſes WOT * colony 
* be extremely flouriſhing and rich from an extended commerce and 
profitable Schesles her riches thus acquired add ſo much, it is true, to the 
general national ſtock, but then the ſame addition might, and probably 
would have been made, had no ſuch, colony exiſted; the only variation 
is, that the mother- country would have enjoyed it inſtead of the colony. 

Such acquired wealth is nothing more than a diviſion of it. Such coloniſts 
never did nor ever can ſend home any ſuch commodity as will pay 


for manufactures; for had ſuch exiſted, they would never have turned 
fiſhermen and merchants: From this ſtate of. the queſtion, reſults the 


proper method of examining the wealth accruing ta Britain from her 


n exported 


- The amount + the Weſt India exports appear to be £. 2,702,060 


' . - Thoſe of the ſouthern continental colonies to e, 722,700 
Thoſe of the tobacco colonies, — — 357.228 
e che northern ſettlements, Wen = — 88,562 

Tol e * bell ae: 105 2 8 C . 38380, 550 | 


„ Here I ſhould n that 1 aa charged ths bale wel an export both to . 
and North America, but left out all the exports from North America to the Weſt Indies, 
and for this reaſon: had the latter been inſerted, the amount in this general view, which reſpects 
Britain alone, it would have been charged twice; for the award e cannot export ma- 
nufactures, upon the whole, to the amount of the exchange between thoſe reſpective colonies, 
_ only to the 3 amount of thoſe ſtaples, which either are exported to Europe, or might be, 


Ts Uu ſuch 
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That i is, the iſlands, —— — 8005 3 i 2,702,060 


4 


Vit! i? M23.” FILES FR 103414, 6194 ir 
The continent,” | 11 wrong ene een een 
' Intent Saag! Runeb-tlem 5: A: 4132s; 


| Upon the latter ſum, I mould nie wat whoabitior uf theiPrejent Stake 
p. 279, &c. offers more reaſons than one for ſuppoſiug the truth pretty well 
preſerved; as will appear by the following paſſage. * To form a right judg- 
ment concerning the ſtate of the colonies, we ſhould in the firſt place con- 
fider the produce of their agrieulture in enumerated Commodities; which, 
with all their other products ſent to Britain, are well-known, both from the 
accounts of the cuftorachoufe, -merchatits, and planters all which have 
been carefully examined for many years paſt; and from theſe it ap 
that the value of all their enumerated commodities is but 767% 0 L. per 
annum: even the higheſt computation does not bring it to $00,000 J. 
meaning in net proceeds to the planters:-' Their value Has +ndeedialways 
been computed at 88 till within theſe few years paſt; but 
| Cty che ng is acquainted with the colonies ſee, that their 
it eee Gents are the chief part of their-pr every thing 
they make indeed is for remittanees: to Britain, in order to purchaſe their 
neceflaries, and to pay their debts; whence we may be very certain, that 
their non-enumerated Sömmechties ſold in other ebuntries are een 
in value to the enumetazed which are ſent to Britain, n 
the firſt are computed at 700% A year at moſt; and, i to 

enter dito particulars, fo ohe could well mate them amount" to'that- fun 
Thus the prbduce of alf tlie coloniꝑs in North Ameriea amounts — 

500,0004. abgve what they conſtime among themſelves” Now, if the 
kde dad 46 thEABSVE"E 2 8 . Weis port do We Weg Indes, . 
he wilt not find it far Hort of 1,300 000U. And this author obſerves a little 
further, that it cannot exceed 1,400,000 /, So that we may ſafely eondude 
the n WA x truth in the above Account, if if an c is but trifling. 


O 7® Aces An £17) 10 10 ne v7 1 
' fuch as all A Indianiproduats. Jamaica; we will ſuppoſe, nog 800000 
in — 1 and rum, and receives in return lumber 3 amt df not aboyta6,G00 /. 
wis the deficiency to be made up? certa de by whether jmpprteg firſt 
e 


127 ritain, or made there, it is not to the preſent — e gps enquire. et theſe proportions be 


varied i in whatever manner they may, there will yet be a na ance due from North Ame- 
rica to the. Weſt Indies, if only the product of the ſoil" is Aud from hence reſults 


the proof, that all the exports of the iſlands muſt be inſerted in the above ſtate, as they, 
| Whitrever ſent, areevidently the means of ſuch a demand ſubſiſting for Britiſh manufactures; 


but, at the 8 ti Ameri c rts, whi balanced by im- 
e 5 Hind, od opener, ot Nor * age i ag bon 
an 


0 cKo A 995 che tal 15 
| 0 HY ju. 3 fo Ye inf Bork 4 tain in ech 128 
< Qures, wary 1 8 5 2100 dich Fe 7 55 the | pr IR 
of a 9 0 7850 ugh. not d eman ed 2h SanFgp t. | header fab | 
ſumed in ica Were. t n. demand, zi who e em wich win 
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Let us in the Hot Place" inquire how this amoutit — wich tlie 
ion of Britiſh enn W the — n gene: ; Oe the 


Wen wie. Fire- A 1 rd 8 001 
wer 2 1 ben i: IL. J. 20 n 
by the enflom-houſe accbtiats; the exportations from: 5 d on 
\ Bfitam thither in the year 17580 . VW ere 4. 8716 


To this ſam we: muſt add the amount of the 
een as they are purchaſed with Britin manu- | 4 


fuctures : they amount in the iflands-to 88 1 30 

- ally , and — —.— 30 &* wa t 0 4 doe 
Total | * | - _ : ras Fo 1,327,571 
eee reg 90? AGF nee 2,7060 
Their imports from Britain, 1 1,327,571 
| Difference, ite ine . 1, 374.489 


„For this deen deficiency "emacs turn our eyes to the continent, 
ſince no otherwiſe can it be any thing near balanced; premiſing firſt, 
that a conſiderable ſum ſhould be * deduQted from it on account of the re- 
ſidence of: Weſt Indians in Britain, who ſpend large eſtates there. If this 
amounts to 174,489 l. it is a vaſt ſum; I do not mean to ſtate it preciſely, 
or to limit it to that 1 — but am only forming a ſuppoſition, for the ſake 
of carrying on the account in a clearer manner. Suppoſing this, there will 

then remain 4,200,0004. to be accounted for. Let 1 us now turn to the con- 
tinental colonies. | 


By che cuſtom · houſe accounts, from the year e to 


1764 incluſive, the exportations thither . ritain 
Vveere at a medium T _ — | 1 2.033.578 
| "aus: Ape nancy at 304. WOT FE 0-16 — 1 210,000 
per hes Foie L. 2243571 
Export of ſtaples to Europe, TAS M5 thaw: 9 ft, 1178,490 
Deficiency of —_ — | _ — _ -1,065;08x 


4 1 am ſenſible that 307. of manufactures are not exported hs every negroe ; bug, as Jam 
the general account of the colonics' diſburſements; it is necellary to inſert the price out 


of the ſhip. The article of freight however, which is a part of it, is infinitely valuable: : 


4 Preſent State of Great Britgin and North America, p. 280. & 
Uu 2 : It 
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It is extremely plain From: this double account, thay the exceſs of 
ſtaples in the firſt. muſt remedy, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, the deficiency of 
them in the ſecond. In the preceding pages it appeared, that a pate flop 
able part of the Weſt Indian ſtaples were exported to North America, to 
the amount even of 920. As it is well known they pay the-furplus 

of their caſh to Britain; they ean make good this ſum by no means hitherto 
mentioned, but by the exchange of lumber and proviſions, which are 
both infinitely too trivial to balance ſuch an account. Nothing therefore 
remains (not to ſpeak at preſent of their own  manufattures)} but their 
trade in a part of thoſe they receive from Britain. In ſhort, nothing can 
be clearer, than the certainty of the northern colonies making good ſo vaſt 
a demand upon them from the iſlands, by re-exporting to them a large 
ſhare of the manufactures they take from Britain, and for the aden 
of which they have hitherto had the credit. 


if 


It may be ſaid, how can it anſwer to them to export our lnenufactures 
under ſuch an accumulated charge ? But the ſame query is equally appli- 
cable to all re-exportations from our continental colonies, and yet we know, 
by authentic papers, that ſuch a re-exportation is carried on by them all: 
even South Carolina, which has ſuch a very trifling ſhare of commerce, 
_ re-exports many Britiſh manufactures, as may be ſeen in the liſts inſerted 
in the Deſcription J have fo often quoted. Theſe facts overrule all argu- 
mentative reaſoning; their cauſe muſt be referred to the courſes of trade; 
to occaſional cheapneſs of freight, and many unknown circumſtances; 
which may make ſuch re-exportatron-anſwer as well in u e in N 
re- exporter as to the original ex porter. 


But if we conſider, that a vaſt portion. of the arraſiGiieds ported 
from Britain to North America go to the northern colonies, viz. thoſe of 
Penfylvania, New England,” &c. whoſe exported ſtaples are fo very trifling, 
it naturally occurs to us, how they are paid for. Thus the ſtaple export 
of. Penſylvania i is 22,404 4. and yet her importations from Britain were 
201, 666 J. in the year 1752 }. But let it not be imagined, that becauſe 
ſhe imported, ſhe therefore conſumed them. The opulent and trading city. 
of Philadelphia is in that province, from -whence no doubt a conſiderable 


ſhare of ſuch imports were re-exported; and it is beyond all tern the 
ſame with the cuties of Boſton and New York. 


| Hers it may poſſibly be objected, that the northern colonies are W 
in debt to K and the exceſs of their ee ſo b for. But 


i Commercial Principle p. 3 
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in anſwer to this we ſhould remember, in the firſt place, that the plea of 


theſe: debts has generally been ſuppoſed to be much exaggerated. The 
"who were the loudeſt in proclaiming them were moſt undoubtedly - 
much intereſted in the argument they urged ; conſequently ſo much credit 
 ſhould'not be given them as in other caſes. In the next place, the accounts 
of theſe. debts which have been laid before the publick are extremely 
contradictory. I know but one author of any note that has examined them,. 
and he exhibits an account which cannot be ſupported. He ſays, that the 
colonies: owe to Britain the ſum of 5,000,000 J.“ and yet but five pages 
before he ſtates the annual balance againſt them at above a million, 
without adding that they paid off any part of that balance: if they did 
not, their debt inſtead of five muſt be nearer fifty millions; which ſhews 
that they centainly-did diſcharge a large part of it: if fo, what part of it? 
This is a ſecret: all that tranſpires is an aſſertion of their being in debt 
5,000,000 J. which is nothing more than one aſſertion to ſupport another, 
with proof for neither. However, ſuppoſing the debt 5;a00,000 l. and 
the balance fo very regular as this writer repreſents it, that ſum muſt be 
many years in aecumulating to ſuch an amount. Quere, If they were not 
in debt 60, 50, 40, 30 years ago? And how much ? All the ideas of 
the trade that can be gathered from this author are totally conſiſtent with 
ſuch a regular debt; and another f, whio wrote ſeveral' years ago, and 
whoſe' materials are 20 or 30 years old, ſays it expreſsly of the people 
of Virginia, who have a ftaple ; whereas the northern coldnies Have none. 
From which circumſtances we may conclude, that this debt, if ſo large, is: 

of very long ſtanding; and has Been increaſed” very gradually. 


Of the 920,000 J. imported into North America from the iſtands, lum- 
ber and'proviſions can pay but a ſmall ſhare, ſince a conſiderable quantity 
of the latter goes from the mother=country. If 145,081 I. is ſuppoſed to dif- - 
charge it, it is a very large allowance; there will then, upon the whole 
account, remain 1, 200, ooo J. paid by the northern colonies in the manner 
 above-mentioned.. & 282 6 | 


Now, as the total of exports from the mother-country is in both ſtates 
brought to account, the balance muſt be ſtruck among themſelves ; that 
is, moſt undoubtedly, muſt'be anſwered by the northern colonies : or in 
other words, the amount of their dealings with the iſlands riſes to 
1,200,000 J. Lumber and proviſions, as 1 ſaid before, will by no means 
anſwer ſuch a ſum; it muſt therefore undoubtedly be made up by export- 
ing manufactures thither, and by their trade and ſſheries, all which are well 
known to be very conſiderable; and in truth fo they had need, to pay 


nent bite, p. 284, — » +- European Settlements, vol. ik 
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ſuch à balance, and leave ſufficient profits to render the notthern edlonies 
fuck flouriſhing commercial ſtates. In Whatever manner the point is do- 
ſidered, it will be more and more evident, that this is the only-way of 
accounting for the difference between the exported manufactures of Bris - 
tain and the expdrted ſtaples of the ſugar iflands, the Neger 


tal, and the wobaegd colonies. | 7 tr 


I have entered into this particular examination of hk are the bum 
Jumers of exported mamfuclfurer, that ſome determinate æ might 
be gained of the value af our reſpective re, ani} n r Is youy 

n . ho ann 44595 vey oath 


The produce of Weſt Eichen exported Raples, — L. Rar 
Expended by abſentees i in Britain, | — 45 1744489 
Conſump dented iairafiturin Sc. in the Weſt Indies; N 


Lumber au proviſions from North America,” 145,081 


Weſt Indian conſumption of Britiſh manufactures, * — 2, 382,490 
Exportation to all America, and of Britiſh commodities, - tran 


Dedust the Weſt Indian confumption,. — — 25.382,49 


Rumalning Britiſh manufactures for North America. — 1,188,87 5 
Exported Maples of the eee r 


colonies, t N co iu 0 
Remains for all hs northern colonies, 3 — — 108,947 
Their ka to Britain, — . Li | 9%» 562 


Balance, mt ap d — 19,85 


Conſumption of Britiſh manufuctures in the Wen Indies, 
Export of ditto. there, —— . 877,571. 


e . "M0 ava 5 . e 
| S 1327457 1 
5 The Welt nifies are + Gebert Lopplied by r ay Ametica 
* with manufactures to e ameunt . —4k21 04.9179 
If to rhis de add the Turhber, o. n eee 49-30 — 2 
The total is the amount, as before, of che dealings between Se | 
the northern colonies and the Rs * — — 1,200,000 


wh 8 
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By this account ' we find, in the firſt place, Ansage he's continent 
455 not exceed 10, 38 5 l. per annum and eonſequently utterly impro- . 
bable ever to have amounted by trade to any thing like 535, ooo, ooo l. In 
the next it is equally apparent, that the northern colonies manufacture 
to an immenſe amount: if the balance between them and the Weſt 
is not paid in manufactures totally, it muſt in a good part, and the rem! 
der be ſupphed by trade, fiſheries, &e. that is by every thing but what it 
ought to be, viz. Raples.——But 3 it is here neceſſary to remark further, 
that in the accounts of Weſt India produce, nothing is inſerted but com- 
modities raiſed there; whereas it is well known they procure vaſt quanti- 
ties of bulfion by their intereourſe with the Spaniſh colomes, which 
accounts for what they annually fend over to Britain. This ought all to 
be added in the preceding account to their ſtaples. The amount is 

unknown; but doubtleſs it would more than take all the remainder of Bri- 
tiſh eports, after balancing the account with the iſlands, the ſouthern- con- 
tinental, and the tobacco colonies; that is, leave no export to the northern 
ones. From all which. circumſtances it is yet more evident that the. 
northern colonies cannot conſume many, if any, Britiſh manufactures. | 


| [Hit ut here it will, Joubileſs, be aid, How is that poſſible, lies the prs-- 
"th of manufactures from the workman in Britain to the very conſumer - 
Tn theſe colomes' is actually traced every day: To thisT anſwer, That 
-their'confumption of fome of our manufactures and Faſt India goods 
(which they cannot make at home) is undoubted; but when I aſſerted, 
that they. confumed none, or very few, of our. manufactures. I plainly 
meant, that after the Britiſh export nad ſatisfied the demands which we 
"know 10 exiſt, becauſe the goods are paid for, there will be nothing 
"ay. ae for theſe Swigtny colomes.—— Their real confumption i is pal 
bly. accounted for thus: inſtead of re-exporting the whole of their 
port, they keep at home ſufficient for their uſe, and of their 
ton fahricks an amount. There is nothing difffcult to be com- 
—— in this, fince the operation is very fimple, and there are a 
4 reaſons for determining 1 the fact to be © fe. 5 
To extend theſe reneckiong-ibmewbat further, let-us 4 inquire wht e 
robable conſumption of manufactures by a given number of people in 
id Upon this point the author of the Preſent State writes as fol- 
lows: © To ſüpply the colonies with nertſſuries from Britain, not to men- 
tion many other articles, would require at leaſt 3/. a head, as appears from 
many ee eſtimates*,” But as we know the export to America 


* Page 284. Bo ; 
$55 | contains 
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contains a vaſt quantity of fuperfluities;, we, may be certain. their conſump= 
tion much excceds that ſum. Indeed there is no poſſibility that it ſhould 5 
be ſufficient for cloaths, furniture, utenſils, tools, and a long train of et 
ceteras, Which all civilized, mankind. muſt conſume. The exports of 

puth. Carolina. appeared, to be 5 J. 12. 6d. a head: Now, as no 
roes are imported into that province, or at. leaſt very few, and ſome 
ex ported, that ſum, muſt either be returned in manufactures or caſh 3 and 
as we n it is not the n we . fafely Fe, it to be the 
Laune. Ni: Non . 


Lf z "x x {3 5 1 ” * 
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Naeh 
From this . we muſt deduct un Ft far: . wheat wm Aout f im- 
mend from the northward. if we reckon this to reduce it. to 6. 104. it 
will be a large allowance. As to Weſt Indian commodities, the import to 
all the continent is 920, o l. but then a very conſiderable ſhare of it is 
ſold to the Indians, and more of it conſumed in the fiſhery, by ede 
not reckoned in the numbers in our colonies; ſome is 
coaſt of Africa: If we ſuppoſe their conſumption to amount to Ray 
it is as much as it can do; which, divided amongſt 2,200,000 people, is 
juſt 8s. a head. This reduces the conſumption to 57. 2 5, but I ſhall call it, 
For brevity, and to obviate accidental o :, 54. a ſum which I do 
not think ill agrees with the above: quoted author's calculation of 3 J. for 
a partial conſumption ; but whether it agrees ar not with thar fur, C0 
not appear ill founded, huts Ode nee ee its ow _ 

MC. important facts. Ae 5 et 
= 


1.cannot: ſee. any reaſon fo ee the. Ei a 20 4 
Caralina to be greater than the medium of the. whole, but, on the con- 
trary, ſeyeral for imagining it to be leſs. | There is ſcarce; any trade in that 


province; whereas the commerce and 9 of the northern ones are 
very conſiderable, and conſequent! vaſt naval conſumption, of 


vrhich no ſhare comes into this LT OR and as that, commerce: brings 
in much wealth, it naturally cauſes a Propartianate conſumption. in all 
enriched by it; and theſe articles muſt appear very important, if we reflect 
.-on the tracks of Philadelphia, New York, and Boſton, and yield no trifling 


xeaſons for not deduQting further from the above-mentioned ſum: „ 


! Two millions two. hundred thouſand people, conſuming each. to the 
| aa deb & cvame.in the whole to,1,000,000 þ . 1 


Fd 


' The'acvount therefote ftands mu: 


imer dn ia vid bak 
724 1 *2 { : 17 1 9924 4 "1 &. ; , 


ili } 424 44 A013! 4h + * ET 
North Aiveries" confientptions in NW 10 C. 11 00, 


774 


Amount of heit own mme ue cofurma by cheinkthes;- 9,11 11 


THE INE of ditto to the Welt ne was 0 to be [1,054,919 


— rn 
Total 6f their Steuer“, — — | __ ee 
* 3979 5111 Heinen 11g. N 4 


If to this ſum the reader adds che en oe their exported Naples, he 


will flad it in the whole to riſe to about 300, ooo il. more than the above 


ſuppoſed conſumption, which is a confirmation that it was not exagge- 


rated j —— — fuples forming . ale income. 


u Las te! St . 


Aud 
From theſe Sen Views of the Rate of our n in reſped#10 the 
import and conſumption of manufactures, the following obſervations natu- 


rally occur. That from a colony's importing large 2 of Britiſh 
it does not therefore follow. ſuch is a be 


verified by the imports of Penſylvania amounting — years 


to ad oV ee and thoſe of New England may be ſix times as much, 


whereas all the northern colonies together cannot conſume much above 


the dth6unt of 100% 0 l. Whatever ideas therefore are entertained. of 
the beneficial influence of the colonies upon the manufactures and trade of 
Britain, a diſtinction ought conſtantly to be made between, 1. the lands 
2. the ſouthern colonies; 3. the tobacco ones; and, 4. the northern. The 
firſt evidently add immenſely to the wealth of the mother country; the 
ſecond, though inferior to the firſt, are yet of vaſt conſequence; the third 
are öf fe Ti nce; che fourth of Jittle, but — ag of 
much detfiment. As this is the caſe, let an never 
attend them; nor he it ever imagined, that —— io dene tothib enuntty 
by him; who, for a ſingle moment, ranks the northern with the ſouthern 
colonies: 1 ſhould not be thus particular, had we not found in a multiplisity 
of Writers à vaſt number of ſuch unmeaning and general:exclamatigris of 
the benefit of. our eolonies, without the leaſt diſtinction between thoſę h., 
zmport our commodities, and they who conſume them; a difference, one 
would Neve thought; 1 xp A lite the moſt ihanentive benen 
077 — N gr 64 q 9111 rut} 2 141 10105 2196 
eee L00ES 902 enge: A:. 203 wi ; 404150 aide %, 
11 am here 5 of national dens Sesich, not revenue. It the reve- 


nue from to 9 uld be taken into the account in this ſcale ; if ſo, that from the iſlands' 
products ſſiduld be he ſame, Which T hall in! andther place Ber to de moe conſiderahle 
than the other: the ys is therefore juſſt. are gal d %% girbbt oe 


Xx 22 And 
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This is 


* 


was given under the 


che tobaceo ſettlements ſome, but the ſouthern ones none. And accord- 
ingly we found thoſe concluſions to agree perfectly with their ſtaple pro- 


ſhe does at preſent, without reckoning the infinite increaſe in public reve- 


%. 
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And here let me'remins the reader; that this late of manufactures in 
"the northern colomes 1s rectly conſiſtent with' the review of them which 
ifaftures, where it appeared from all the 
aceounts publiſhed, that the northern colonies poſſeſſed a ua number; 


ductions, the only means of purchaſing them; for theſe were in value 
directly in proportion to their manufactures: the fewer of the latter the 
more of the former. Laſtly, we compared their total conſumption with 
their import, and from thence find a manifeſt confirmation of the preced- 
ing methods of diſcovering! the ſame truth. 80 that to aſſert -a-colony's 
poſſeſſing: ſtaples ſfufficientto employ her people, is the fame thing as ſay- 
ing ſhe has no manufaQtures of her on, but conſumes thoſe of her 
mother It is intirely unneceſſary to look into their imports: 

nothing we 1 is ſo —— as theſe; but the former rule is, and muſt 
be, 1 ible: t „ * 2155-45 t er 2+ mies enn NN. 

unnd rihanna Ae 0 terne Derr BEE 
Of ſuch infinite conſequence to Britain is the production of ſtaples in 

her colonies, that were all the people of the northern / ſottlements, and all 
of the tobacco ones, (except thoſe actually employed in raiſing tobacco) 
now ſpread over thoſe parts of our territories to the ſouthward and weſt- 
ward, and/conſequently- in the ſame manner as the few. are 
which do inhabit them; Britain, in ſuch a caſe, would export to the 
amount of above nine millions ſterling more in manufactures, &. than 


nue, 3 and ſeamen, which would aterue.; To wr rn As 
CN — 11 1h would be'impertinenee itſelf. „Her. Hin 
PPP 
voy „N frokn the: aum that, in-reſpe& of- conſumption 
of Briti 2 — ſoul in the Weſt Indies is worth better than 
nxty- eiglit in the northern colonies, eighteen in the tobageo, and rather 
Derter than one and a alf in the ſouthern ones. Likewiſe, that every 
one i the latte is worth forty- four in the northern, and eleven and a 
Half in the tobabeo ſettlements “. Alſo, that every one in N rn 
«vlonieslis'worth<three andrthree-fourths f in the northern ones. 


_ 


30 1 4281 1 1 renn ee * A 18:5 GA * LS TP 54644 AY 
Without extending the compariſon e it ade be. obſarned. that 


our colonies (in the proportions above-given) are of infinite conſequence 
to this nation; for the wealth reſulting from the . of 3, 5714305 J. 
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Ido the benefits reſulting to the public revenue from cobacro, but L am bere 
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* adities, hehe: part of wehte 

5 - ae e e valuable Mind, and will, be found hereafter to 

Dear aa proportion to what re gain by all other branches of our 

commerce. etkportation of manufaQures i id one of the moſt beneficial 

articles. of trafle; for it is the epa Nn pf ache labour of our poor which 

enables them to maintain themſelves inſſead ok being a dead and heavy 

weight um de reſt of che community. Aud at the fame time that ſuch 

benefits reſult from the exportation of our goods, parallel ones 

attend the artzeles imported; for hey conliſt bf ſuch as we either reſell to 

foreigners with profit, or ſuch as we muſt buy of them with caſh, if we 

did not exchange our manufactures for them with our colonies :— a dif- 

ference which is immenſe; and the benefits accruing from both too great 

and extenſi ve to be accurately determined. —— Such general remarks as 

theſe, however, are to be found in many other writers, and for that rea- 

ſon they ſhall be ſhort; but I know none who have deduced them from 

the ſame facts which J have men to ſtate and en AT.» 
8 5! ; 72. 2310 ried ute 444 27 22 "#4 > | 

- Having thus examined the article. of manufaQures-exported, N 

| profits. I fhall-now! add a flight ſketch of the remaining circumſtances * 
which are to be brought to account before the whole benefit to the wealth | 

of Britain from the colonies will clearly appear. Theſe conſiſt of freight, 

—— een of a of the op Oe, 


Ame ralane # ee che Gies upon, 31,000 — * J 10 
heads of ſugar, and the rum imported proportioned to it wehe, 
to be +. 199-09 3 r this proportion, the duties upon 

99, 66 hogſheade, &c. will be — — ([. 514 000 

Mr Aſhley computes the freight of 70,000 hogſheads at/12- + 

t. to Eu be 170,000 l. if ſo, WW 


— 


aàmouat to — 1 ic 2 20 
3000 to North 3 2 21. 5 | Nn 
1 50, oo0 hogſheads of rum and melaſſes 15 to North Ads +1 
 4A8 24, $4 1 em Wed. a ne he - 387500 
19,000 hogſhieads of rum to Britain at 21. 10 n 25,000 _ 
Total of ſugar colonies * — a 5 * 1,5%, 90 
ie f | N 4 rn 


» "AL 10 4 Menber if Parkonant concerning * 11 of the 2 Colonies, p. 15. 
The author calculates the duties 1 in 1745 to have been #21, 6 57 & uren a —— ſmaller num- 
der of hogſheade. 1 N ef. ! 

1 This article, 1 believe, is ob undercharged, as it does * per daran 
it is 61. from Charles Town in Carolina. 2 N State, p. 272. 
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Freicht of 70,000. bogſheads of toþage9, . 
5 
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1 Deſcription 17 South 8 42. 


Carried, Seb e ogg 


| EdeduR 10 5. from the fright oe Carolina, as it ws ſomewhat Ghote run to vod. 


e Maryland. 1 
5 Dictionary, Art, Tobaces, 
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1 Deduflion of Compercy vol. OY FR 387. 


As to the northern colonies' 98,0001. there Fi is nothing to retkon but the 1 t. which 
would make ſo poor a Ja that it is better n e not knowing 0 
tons, it 18 difficult to * 
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w. many 
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Total of theſe colonies, - — '- $657,160 
Add thagarthern colonies, 1 * 99,502 


ran beneßt reſulting is wealth to dane from all i. I NP 
colonies, 177 fTlcob: #14: BIS, 927555128 


"The reader will not imagine R SIX MILLIONS in terling caſh 
comes into the Ringdom upon this account ;.— an old adage is a ſufficient 
—— to ſuch an expectation, that you cannot eat your cake and have your 


them. But the nation is undoubtedly ed to.this amount; becauſe, 


theſe productions were not thus 
ſumed; only 
which caſe, the prices would be higher, and the duties paid to a French. 


inſtead of a Britiſh, government. This kingdom therefore 1 is certainly as 
much benefited by them (ſuppoſing the conſumption in all caſcs. RW * 
che ſame) as if the whole amount was. to come in gan. 


I leave it to the reader to imagine what a vaſt number of our people in 
all trades and occupations are maintained by this moſt highly beneficial. 
article of colonies. Without adopting the commonplace, but miſtaken 
aſſertions, that every one in them maintains fix at home ; aſſertions which, 
like moſt that are copied at random, are hazarded without the leaſt diſ-- 
tinction between the northern and the ſouthern colonies. We may. 


however determine, that the above ſum of more than five millions gives 


bread to a prodigious number of our people; in all probability to above 
A million, which is juſt the difference of having that number of induſtrious. 
poor, who maintain themſelves, or of idle vagabonds, who are a peſt and: 


burden to ſociety. The wealth therefore accruing to us from our ſouthern: 


and middle colonies is of the moſt valuable kind, and proves in the cleareſt 


manner, that no care and attention can be too great in their favour, in 


extending their culture of ſtaples, ſince every ſhilling they Jo raiſe mult. 
inevitably be laid out in the purchaſe of manufactures. 


| „ Conte/l le 8vo. 1757, Pref, p. 20. 


in; 771 mY baude ws C e. 


cake lf you conſume your commodities at home, you certainly 61 8 i 


they would nevertheleſs be con- 
purchaſed of foreigners, inſtead of our own people; in 


Pawer:. 


Cad 


Ties, as a material diſtinction is to be made between the ſcamen fo em- 


, That is, every ifty-five. perſons 3 in in the iſſands employ on 


ſotething to this number; but as ſuch are not eaſily cal- 


* 
* 
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"The att iis Bien from ker colonies 10 this" Ba ate 
ready evident; for whatever increaſes the real and permanent weal 
of a ſtate, inereales in the ſamè proportion its power. But were the on 
to follow only in conſequence of the other; this would be bat ; an idle diſ- 
tinction, without a difference. The addition which the colomies make to 
the power of the mother- country conſiſts in che number of her ſeamen 
they employ, ob rele ay ee A0 eee ai 2109 SI"? 42 N. et 

The accounts I have met with of their RIP are 8 vari- 
ous, and contradictory; but by giving ſome attention to the partial repre- 
ſentations of this point, and ſupplying deficiencies by moderate be 
ſons, we may poſſibly come pretty near the truth. In examining what 
former writers have given upon this ſuhject, and 1 proper allow- 
ances for the increaſe that has happened in ſome of our colonies? exports, 


1 ſhall at firſt keep intirely clear of their own trade; navigation and fiſhe- 


ployed and thoſe maintained by the immediate communication with 
Britain: the latter muſt be inquired into firſt, and then ſome ſtrictures 


ſhall be given upon” the — — Wy with" "reſpect to che ſugar 
- Wands. . 14 *Der $177 
423 3 2 . 8 ” * 7! — 4 4 N PRE” 1 4 inn i a 22 4 *46! ; Sg ©. {+ 45 2% 
68 1x56 en to Datope ere 0 r tons * 
For rum, and ſundry articles, — ee een ren enen {puter 
W add „ Wal .. Sh MI 


7 
4 a 
1 / 


© 56,1 17 . n : bes! 
Now, 6a 8 82 proportion of ſeamen mw tonnage AY w_ 2 
e Weſt Indian and Carolina trades is 100 men to i000 * | 


— 5 © ne ot tonnage * therefore i in bringin 85 auen 
e been to x oo wh n Re 


feam an. 
N. B. The trading voyages taken to Africa | in the way ie, 
5 with ſome other circumſtances, it is very clear muſt add 


Ty n 


culated, no notice is taken of them, no more than of the 
thips which fail ee enten thither, but not loaded "er 
e OY 1 
oy e JOS Sr”: 0 ied 8 WY 


| * fe Dejeritti of South Cures p. 41. and Remarks on As Letter to Two Great Aen, 8vo. 
1700. p. 33· f 
0 | „ Ws 


. | | * 
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The 13 ſtaples of South Uta 6s to . 3 her 5 Ry 
products amounted to 161,000 l. employed 770 ſeamen ; by e 
_ conſequently, productions to the value of 792, ooo. muſt 

3 employ, Io IR —— 3. : 
Every 34 perſons. employ, 1 ſeaman, This ſuperiority over the N 
. Indies muſt be owing to rice being a much more__ ,.. 


-. bulky commodity in nee. 2 
7] And: pitch 1 tar infinitely {o.; a there Mien > Tz 


Tobaceo employs 30,000 tons of ſhipping ; that is men 42 ö 2. 
Every a 50 perſons employ x nm bit oon rain = 


* mf een en n #4 471}: 


Seamen. employed in carrying the productions of the enn n 

nher cos t hal 980 
N. rn 241 6; . 2 ＋ 0 1 1 5704 14 12 

Total 03,900 uns upon an average of 300, che numde ehe- 1433 ail 

2 ene, eee L644 N 99 L 


| Before 1 quit this part of the ſubject, * or * ſhould he added 
upon 8 between tobacco and rice, &c. in the 
2 of ſeamen. Throughout the whole courſe.of the preceding 
the dow eſtimation of tobacco reſults entirely from the popu- 
Joulnels of. thaſe colonies. That commodity is as proper a ſtaple as any 
in the world for à Britiſh colony; and in this article of employing ſailoxs 
is doubtleſs: equal to any that can be named: all which would appear ex- 
tremely evident, if it was poſſible to inſert he proportion of the total 
inhabitants of Virginia and Maryland that are employed upon tobaceo 
alone: the high value of this ſtaple would then be indubitable. But 
thoſe provinces, inſtead of being totally employed on its culture, have of 
late years grown ſo very populous, 1 tobacco land ſo very ſcarce, that 
probably not a tenth part of the people are planters, The product of what 
they make is 350,000 J.; now, if their income per head, and their ſtaple in 
 eaſh be calculated at ꝙ J. 105. as in the rice colonies, the number will be 
6g, oo employed on it, or juſt + of their total; 22 of them. are there- 
fore farmers, r manufacturers, &c. who, we may be 
certain would cultivate tobacco if they could : But more of theſe elek. 
in their proper place. Thus much is inſerted here, to ſhew that the low 
figure theſe colonies make on a compariſon with the reſt is totally owing 
to their populouſneſs, but not in the leaſt degree to their ſtaple, being, 
in that reſpect only, inferior to their untern neighbours., 


It is neceſſary to 8 very little upon che great conſequence to this. 
country of an employment for 12, 300 ſeamen en to our own ports, 


extending 
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expending their wages amongſt their countrymen, and always ready u 
a — the ſtate to defend that nation they nend enrich, The 
great advantages hkewiſe of building, rigging, victualling, Kc. 
of above 400 fail of large ſhips is immenſe, and altogether oy TOP 
Wt importance to Britain that ranks un with any genen | 4 

As to the navigation of the coldtiies tenſolves, it was mathe as I 
obſerved before, to confider it by ĩtſelf, for many reaſons which will 
by and by. It is very difficult from the materials I poſſeſs at preſent to cal- 
culate irs amount; for ſome of the writers of the northern colonies: give 
in ſome reſpects different accounts to thoſe which are current in Bri 
however, I muſt have recourſe to ſuch as I can command, and from them 
extract the truth as near 4s „ wh ogg ds 

in | 

A late author — us, that the Britiſh plantations maintain 4 5,000 * 
men, and employ neat 2000 {fail of ſhips *; No as we have found the 
number which Britain poſſeſſes to be about 12,000, conſequently their 
own amount to 33, ooo feamen. A North American writer likewiſe calcu- 
lates the ſhips at According to theſe accounts; each ſhip's compli- 
ment is about 22 men, and each ſhip upon an average 225 tons burthen, 
by the rule above laid down; which number of men is not probably more 
per 100 tons than the truth, (although many of the v are but ſhort) 
as the great numbers employed in the fiſhery are included. That theſe ac- 
counts are not exaggerated, there is ſome reaſon to believe, from an aſſertion 
of another writer, who, ſpeaking of the of the regulations of 
the colonies in 1763, ſays, that 20,000 ſeamen and fiſhermen were turned 
out of employment there t. Now, if 20,000 men were at once ou? of em- 
ployment, the total in as well as out cannot be leſs than 33, ooo; eſpecially 
as the f//heries were not affected. And if we come to remark the ſentiments 
of various writers upon particular branches of their trade, there will be 
more reaſons, equally firong, for ſuppoſing this total not far from the re- 
ality. Gee, who wrote about 40 years ago, ſays, the veſſels belonging to 
New England alone, employed in the fiſhery and coaſting trade, (without 
ndyding that to Europe) amounted to- 8004. So prodigiouſly as they 
have nen lune, che een a eaſily _— them to be much more 


» Conteft Ae. Pref. p. 7. | 
+ Four "Diſfrtagoms on the Union between Great Britain and ber Colonies, p. 17. 
4 Eſſay on the Trade of the Northern Colonies, 1764, p. 26. 


vn, Trad and Nai of Great Britain confered, ram, 3 17 3b, „ 168. 


numerous 
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Nabe dif- kite years, and yet chat number, at Us Wen each, OR 
17600 ſeamen. Io double the number would bring it much nearer the 
truth at preſent. The fiſhery of the colonies, ſays another *, is already 
much greater than that of Britain: the fiſhery of New England alone 
amounts to £55,000 J. a year, which is equal to the amount of the Britiſh 
fiſhery. And yet New Tork and Philadelphia, with many other places to 
the northward, have large ſhares or. this e ; o char the whole muſt 
make 2 ey: great amount 


8 


* 


* 9 3 2 1 18 d 


Wichout turning to more ei (alnongh a ads x mi 0 be 
produced) for proving a point which Teems fo ftrongly to prove intel, 
there will not be any danger, according to theſe ſeveral accounts, in deter- 
mining the na of the colonies to employ 33,000 ſeamen; but laſt 
_ at rt unſeen ſhould arife, I ſhall call the number "Py 399900, 2 


191 * 1 N N 2 


. ix — Ke may polity deep ed that 1 ſhould ne upon the vaſt cotiſes 
ſuch a number of ſeamen t0/a maritime power; and eſpecially 
2 what one of the beſt of the North American 8 has obſerved 
with a degree of : In another century, the greateſt number 
of Engliſhmen will be on this fide the water. What an acceſſion of power 
to the Britiſh empire by /za as Well as by land! "What increaſe ah trade 
and on! bir end of ſhipꝭ and ſeamen? We have been here 
but Httle more than 100 years, and yet the force of our privateers in the 
late war (7 50) united, was greater, both in men and guns, than that of 
the whole Britiſh navy in Queen Elizabeth's time f.“ What therefore muſt 
— been in the laſt war! But notwithſtanding all this I am 
very far from placing to the account of Britain, one jot of all theſe fine 
doings. And very clear I am, that the employment of the 12, oo feamen | 
firſt mentioned is of twenty times the Anaya to this Lendama 5 all 
ary panp>? rape nech er tenen ing we Jt rt 
Ii 5 
4 The more this ſubject is inquired e vides evidendly 4 iis 
will it appear, that the production of ſtaple commodities is the only buſi- 
neſs proper for colonies : whatever elſe they go upon, it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible that they ſhould by any employment whatever make up for the 
want of the one really neceffary. For want of this capital foundation of a 
colony, our northern ſettlements we have found are full of farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, fiſhermen, and ſeamen ;——but no planters. This 
is preciſely the caſe with Britain herſelf ; e a Name between 


„ Preſent State, p. 327. #11 
+ The intereſt of Great Britain ri Abdi to his bs Dr. F — cee. 
e of Mankind, p. 56. ti 
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them wick inevitably take place. This in the article of fiſheries we find 
fully taken place; for the northern colonies have nearly beat us out of the 
Newfoundland fiſhery, that great nurſery of ſeamen ] inſomuch, that 
the ſhare of New Enpland alone exceeds. that of Britain. Can any one 
think from hence, that the fade nad e & 0 our e are een 
one groat $9'this ae e Ban HY 97s) | 


. 
84 , 
4 : 

. 


There is not one branch of commerce carried on by de geg forties 
ments but might juſt as well be in the hands of the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, the fupplying the ſugar iſlands with lumber alone excepted, and 
that we have already {en is an abſolute trifle. Thus the rang pat t of 
the colonies rob bl nation of the inyaluable treaſure of go, ooo feamen, 
and all the profits of their employment; or in other words, the northern 
colonies, who: contribute nothing either to our riches or our power; de- 
prive us of more than twice the amount of all the navigation we enjoy in 
conſequence of the ſugar lands; the ſouthern continental, and tobaccoiſet- 
tlements ! |, The freight of the ſtaples of thoſe fets of colonies bring us in 
upwards of a million ſterling ; that is, the navigation of 12,000 ſeamen: 
according to which proportion, "we loſe by the: rivalry of the northern _ 
lonies, 1 in this hogle article, TWO ab AND 4 HAL ſterli 


17 s ine ly 


141 


The ann argument which has hain pn Fin writer to Artery 
| thick let the colonies get what they will, it all centers in Britain, will doubt- 
leſs here be extended; and they will ſay, if the northern colonies get fo. 
much money, that money to them is the ſame as ſtaples to the ſouthern 
ones, and equally laid out in merchandize with Britain. But facts prove 
the very contrary: the conſumption of Britiſh commodities in them i) have 
ſhewed, cannot be more than to the amount of 108, ooo. They export 
thither in ſtaples to the amount of 98, oO .; now one of their warmeſt 
advocates above quoted aſſerts the fiſheries of New England alone to be 
2555 00 J. According to this reaſoning, they would purchaſe of us only 
for theſe two articles to the amount or 353,000 l. which being more than 
three times over falſe, ſufſiciently FROVES: that 5 IE acquire riches 
en ee ee with N 499 ien een 
5 9 5 0 8 An 
Neo one ike bas ene e leaſt: into Wee che bolonies can be igno- 
rant that theſe northern commercial ones carry on a very-confiderable illicit 
trade. A late writer ſays, it amounted to a third of their actual imports 1 
Now, under the title of their imports is included a they recœive from 
Britain and the Weſt Indies, or in "og to W . cee 2 vaſt 


. 15051, 90a. 64.4% „Gn Wee 11 
| 7 Confiderations on the Trade and 3 of ” Kingdom, 410. 766, p. aye ' 


ſum! 
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ſum and imuſt ui the nature of things be nearly ſo much ICE out of the 
pockets. of thair mother-country. _[Anather writer lets us ſomewhat more 
into their illicit trade. „The colonies to the northward (of the tobacro 
ones) have very little direct trade with Great Britain; I mean they have 
nothing: with which they can repay us for the commodities they draw 
from hence: They only trade with England citcuitoufly ; either through 
the Weſt Indies, which is to us the moſt advantageous part of their trade; 
or through foreign European countries, which, however neceſſary, is a 
dangerous and ſuſpicious channel; Our Engliſh ſhips meet others with 
the fame commodines at the fame markets; and if theſe markets happen 
to be overſtocked, we interfere with, and conſequently hurt each other: 
But, what is ſtill more material, there is much reaſon to fuſpe&, that no 
ſmall part of the benefit of our North American trade is, by this means; 
to the mat here cuuntr, and paſſes to foreigners, and ſometimet to enemnes. 
heſe northern provinces are, in effect, not ſubject to the act of navigation; 
becauſe they 25 not trade in any of the commodities enumerated in that 
act. They are therefore neither obliged directly to bring their goods to 
England, nor, when they have carried them to other countries, are the 
neceſſitated to take England in their way home. Whereas all the coloni 
which produce any of the enumerated commodities; under whatever re- 
laxations, are always ſubject to one or other of theſe regulations. For in- 
ſtance, ſhips: from Boſton may carry fiſh, corn, and proviſions to France 
or Italy, and teturn again directly to Boſton, loaded with foreign com- 
modities, ſubject to no other check than ' what muſt be conſidered as 
none, that of a cuſtom-honſe officer in their own colony *. Such a 
circuitous commerce as this eaſily reſolves a thouſand difficulties, which 
may have appeared in the courſe of the preceding inquiries, It is a very 
outlet for any ſums, however large, which they may gain by their 
trade arid their fiſheries; and fully explains the manner how they may 
have much money to ſpend, and yet lay none of it ont with us. As to 
the point of their I really being "ty or at. leaſt in good circamſtances, it is 
im poſſible it ſhould be otherwife: a e that poſſeſs the neceſſaries of 
life in ſo great a) degree, have ſo many manufactures, and a trade that em- 
ploys 39,000 ſeamen cannot be poor; but the fact is equally ſtriking, that 
Britain ſupplies them with ſcarce any thing. — But further, it will appear 
from other authorities, that their illicit trade is of yet greater extent. 
Notwithſtanding the length of the quotation, [ ſhall here, as the 8 is 


An Examination of the commercial Priviciples, p. 64. Theſe mips, however, carry out 8 
thing elſe beſides: corn and fiſh; for the Governor of Maſſachuſets Bay in 1733, writes word 
to the Lords of Trade, that vaſt quantities of hats are exported from thence to Spain and Por- 
tagaf: thus they carry out their own manufactures to cramp gar market, and bting home 
n to enlarge tliat of aur enemies! - | 

| A Y-8 n of 


1 
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of great importance, tranſcribe the cenerh] account of FE illicit com- 


merce given by 9285 WA ET in his ier of Haie en 
America. {44 ; 1 1 4244 u. 11 


v8 Sof after the peace of Uertcht a 'perniciqua, commerce 4 . to ſhew 
itſelf, between the Britiſh northern colonies and the French: ſugar colo- 
nies, which began with bartering the lumber of the former for French 
ſugar and melafles. The French, who before that time had no vent for 
their melaſſes, and could make no better uſe. of it than to give it to their 
hogs and horſes, ſoon found the way (after they became acquainted with 
the northern traders) of diſtilling it into rum, which their new correſpon- 
derits were as ready to take off their hands, as they had before been to 
take off their ſugar and melaſſes; and from hence they derived a new mine 
of profit unknown to them before, and transferred to themſelves the bene- 

fit of a trade, which it was the chief deſign of theſe laws (the AG. 
acts of Charles II.) to el to Great Britain alone. Wee 


This bling made appear to parliament, a bartl r — was made | 
for putting a ſtop to this manifeſt ſubverſion of the fundamental max- 
ims of the Britiſh policy for preſerving her commercial intereſts, by an 
act in'the,6th year of the reign of George II. intituled, An at fon the 
better ſecuring and encouraging the trade of his majeſty” s {ſugar colonies 
in America, whereby ſuch high duties were laid on all fate ſugars, 
rum, and melaſſes, to be imported into any of his majeſty's colonies in 


America, as it was 1 n mba were wha 37 and ene e all the onde 
4 a auen, | | 


* But experience has thewh that all theſe 3 are e too —.—5 to . — 

purpoſes for which they are deſigned, and that ſome more effectual re- 
medies might be found to keep the Britiſh traders in North America with- 
in bounds; if Great Britain reſolves to preſerve her right of controuling 
the trade of her on ſubjects in that part of the world, and turning it 
into ſuch channels only as her wifdom ſhall direct, and think moſt con- 
ducive to the intereſts of the whole community: for it can be made 
appear beyond contradiction, notwithſtanding all the laws that bane 0 
4 tutherto been made, | LIE T0 0 


cc I That a ſettled courſe of traſſck W's been 33 on for fred. Soeehl 
by many of his majeſty's ſubjects in North America, to the ports of Mar- 
Files and Toulon, in which their ſhips have gone directly thither, laden 
With pitch, tar, train- oil, timber- trees and planks, for building ſhips ; ſpars, 
faves, log woes. beaver: wartins, deer, and elk ſkins, furrs, and naval 


ſtores ; 3 
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fotos 7 and have nt back ein. without ever touching in Great 


Britain; eee een and er of Trane hart Sener 
neee eee 3 s 1 


. " - i 
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. That they! hom na "oO the like ING with Holland 


N UI. That, notwichſtanding che act made in the 6th year of his preſent 
majeſty's'reign, the Britiſh northern colonies ſerve themſelves chiefly with 
foreign ſugar, rum, and melaſſes, without paying the duties impoſed by 
that act, and ſometimes import them in veſſels owned by foreigners ; 
and that this trade is now carried to ſuch a height, that veſſels have been 
purchaſed for, and fixed in this commerce only, and conſtantly and regu- 
1 employed in trading backwards and forwards between the foreign 
ſugar colonies and Britiſh colonies in North America; and in order to 2 
-cilitzte> it, they have ſettled correſpondents and factors in the French 
iſlands, and the French Wy are . 172 0 in our ir” calender! in "North Ame- 
rica. e C16 * | | 


L XT} 


* W. That this trade is not oaks end at, but ; cheriſhed ad encou- 
raged by the foreigriers, with whom it is carried on, who well know how 
-much it tends to enrich their own colonies and inipoverith ours. 
een 3% 112515 | 

61 Dome of the in conſequences ariſing from this trade to Britain are, 
3 | 
« 1 It will deeply affect the Aan RAmer and products 90 Great Britain, 
Abd in a much greater degree than is felt at preſent, if it be not timely 
ſtopped; cauſe a. great declenſion in the trade of the kingdom, and not 
only deprive the nation of a profit to Which they have a natural right, but 


many perſons now employed in theſe mannes ll be So 2 5 to 
Want the means of kanten. | 


4 « IL The 1 of Enpliſh wade, and vaio of caitors, will 
esu in proportion as this trade increaſes, which ſaps the very foun- 
dation of the naval power of the kingdom. The deſign of the act 15 
Charles II. forbidding the importation of any commodities or manufactures 
of Europe into the king's plantations in America, was intended to make a 
double voyage neceſſary, where theſe colonies uſed any commodities of the 
growth and manufactures of Europe, but Britiſh : for if they could not be 
ſhipped in Great Britain, they muſt be firſt brought thither from the places 
of their growth and manufacture, and Great Britain would conſequently 
have the benefit not only of that freight, but of as many ſhips and ſailors 
as muſt be employed in bringing them rer thence. But if the northern 


4 | _* © colonies 
8 | 55 
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colonies ſhould, be allowed 0 Sorry them, direcly from the; Places whene 
they grow or, are manufactured, not only theſe. henefits willrbe daſt toi tlie 
nation, but likewiſe the profits ariſing to the importers; the:duties retained 
by the crown, whetc the whole is not drawn back, the warehouſe rent, com- 


miſſions, and many other ingiddental Profite hat neceſſary to be-Efurherated. 


III. If a ſtop is put ta the progreſs, of this trade; iv will lefles'the depen- 
dance of theſe, colonies. upon their mother-country,/ and wn time ptoducc 
ſuch connection or intereſts between them and I 000 1 de- 
oo OR: them from Great Brain. N. * 55 1 Here ba 1 mJy 


| 39 view of the trade of theſe northern; collided exidendly ! Wenn us, 
that their commerce and navigation is not only ſ much takem out of tlie 
ſeale of Britain, but alſo a conſidetable weight>thrown into tliat bf France 
and other foreign nations. Wheneper therefbre' the ſhipe, and emplty- 
ment of ſeamen. of theſe ſettlements are boaſted of, it furelq appears ſuffi- 
ciently clear, that ſuch boaſts prove diametrically contrary to the deſign 
of them ; or agarnf theſe enter. inſtead of Fg wum | 


wa, 4 * 


I dall 3 this-.i Inns with, the N a one: — 6 | 
political writers this, country has produced; one who ſaw clearly neara 
century ago the effect upon our fiſheries and trade which theſe northern 
ſettlements. had begun to manifeſt, and threatened to produce. If it is 
the intereſt of all — — nations,” ſays he, © principally to encourage 
navigation, and. to. promote eſpecially thoſe trades which employ moſt 
ſhipping, than which nothing! i more true, nor more regarded by the wiſe 
Dutch; then certainly it is the intereſt of 
abate the number of planters at Newfoundland, for if they ſhould increaſe, 
it would in a few years happen to us, in relation to that country, as it has 
to the fiſhery at New England, which mam ytars finee v monaged by 
Engliſh ſhips from the weſtern ports; but as plantations there increaſed, 
fell ta be the ſole. eee of. people ſettled there, and nothing / the 
trade ie the poor: old Engliſhmen hut the liberty of carrying now and 
then by, courteſy. and. purchaſe, à ſhip-load"of ſich to Bilboa, w2hen their 
o New England, ſhipping ars better employed, or not at leiſure to do it. 
This kingdom being an iſland, it is our intereſt; as well for our preſer- 

vation as our profit, not only to have many ſeamen, but to have them as 
much as may be within call in time of danger. Now, the fiſhing ſhips 
going out in March, and returning home for England i in the month A Sep- 
tember early, and there being employed: in that trade two hundred and 
eee which mighs cry: about en ſnamen % r 


* "Their wier were "not tek near fo largs as at , =» "oy 
- ſhoremen 


\ 
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ſhoremen; as ihiey uſually call che W were never before 
at ſoa. I appeal to che reader, Whether ſuch a yearly return of ſcamen, 
abiding'at home with us all the winter, and ſpending their money here, 
whith they gut in their ſummer fiſhery; weft not a great acceſs of wealth 
amid power to chis kingdom, and ready fupply for his majeſty's navy upon 
all emergencies. He then $'to a particular! aſſertion relative to 
New England, as follows: That New England is the moſt prejudicial 
plantation to this kingdom. I am now to write of a people whoſe fruga- 
= induſtry, and temperance, and the happineſs of whoſe laws and inftitu- 
iow promye aprbay a long life, with a wonderful: increaſe of people, riches, 
ought to envy that virtue and wiſdom 
in ochere, Which themſelves either can or will not practiſe, but rather to 
commend and admire it, yet I think it is the duty of every good man 
primarily to reſpect the welfare of his native country: and therefore, 
though I may offend ſome, whom I would not willingly diſpleaſe, "om 
not omit, in the progreſs of this diſcourſe, to take notice of ſome particu- 
lars wherein Old England ſuffers diminution by the growth of thaſe colo- 
nies ſettled in New England.” (And then, after ſome very ſenſible obſer- 
vatiqns on the productions of our colonies; e proceeds ) Phe people of 
New England, by virtue of: their primitive charters, heing not ſo ſtrictly 
tied to the obſervation of the laws of this Kingdom, do ſometimes aſſume 
the liberty of trading contrary to the act of navigation, by reaſon of 
whith mary ef our American commodities,” 2þccidlly tobucto, and ſome 
ſugar, are tranſported in New England ipping directly into Spain, and 
other foreign countries, without being landed in England, or paying any 
duty to bis majeſty; which ie not only a doſs to the king, and a prejudice 
tothe navi of Old England, but alſo à total excluſion of the old 
Engliſh merchant from the vent of thoſe commodities in thoſe ports 
where the New Engliſh veſſels trade; becauſe there being no cuſtom on 


| thoſe commodities in New England, and a great cuſtom paid upon them 


in Old England, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the New Engliſh mer- 


than the Old Engliſh 
infallibly en 
plantatioris, his majeſty has nene fo apt fer the baildifg of ſhipping-as 
New England, nor none comparably ſo qualified for the: breeding of ſea- 
men, not only 


merehant; and thoſe that can ſell che 


apeſt will 


cipally by reaſon of their eod und mackarel fiberies; and, in my poor 
opinion, THERE IS NOTHING MORE PREJUDICIAL, AND IN PRO= 
$PRCT! Mom AN Te AVO HER KING PONT HAN THETN- 
CREASE OP" αανE,jMa dN n HENCOUONI EB, act wenne O- 
amen Nins Anh vignrrago be 0h 1936; 3086/11 8 A: 222111 
© vir FI Child's Dic on Trade, Ps 225 ke. | | 
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chant will be able to afford his oommodity müch cheaper at the market 
groſs the whole trade ſooner of later) —Of all the American 


*reaſon-of that natural induſtry of the people, but prin- 
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| This latter opinion is 166 very great und att, nce, and 
deſerves in this age ſix times the attention it did in the preceding one, as 
in all probability the navigation of the northern colonies is ſix times in- 
creaſed. We find that this celebrated politician, who lived ſo many years 
ago, was far enough from looking with an eye of approbation upon their 
extended trade and fiſheries; is it not — very ſtrange that ſo many 
writers of this age ſhould have given into ſuch and undiſtinguiſu- 
ing praiſe of colonies, and indulged ſuch vain and miſtaken — the 
conſequence of their navigation and ſailors! by no means of our 
commendation, but of our juſt jealouſy. Nor can any maxim in 5 
tical intereſts of this country be clearer than the undoubted; miſabieſt we 
have ſuffered from theſe northern colonies? ſo very far are they from 


being advantageous to the kingdom ! If the — circutnſtances rela- 
e e, T e er eile will not be 
Wonne ideal. { SV Nat LM 

M: Aer ae "Yr } #ift bps wt grey Fryer $07 t 


ey They have beat ua erg; of the Newfoundland fiſhery.” 1 

BY: er e nenen . 4-36 1 tt 

u. They empiay a great number of ſeamen in carrying their — 
ducts, and the. ſtaples of the ſoutherly colonies, directiy to European 
8 and return home hunger with foreign eee r 1 #55) 
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II. They bave been 1 5 diveſic to the French {i ugar colonies, and 
* aſſiſted ie wine Apes ade eee e they are pete, 


IV. They ** poeytdent of abe 


prive this nation of has Grone cot 


thouſatul ſeamen, the very 3 85 e by whom amounts to two 
mie and b b Nelke 15 rely gaht Mis 
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| The benefits reſulting to Britain from 1 colamis-4 in reſpec dfponala- 

tion is a point that —1 been diſputed at large, like moſt others concern 
ing them, without any. diſtinction between thoſe to the northward and 
the others, which in all reſpects are ſo materially different. The ſenti- 
ments of writers, however, have been various; many condemning the 
plantations as depopulating the kingdom, and others again aſſerting, that 

we are n rep ous ure be thould be, on their account. 
Ne 


Of dhe firſt: opiice 1 ber ide Pobcher . 
words of an ancient author. 1; ſhould not fir upon it in preference to 
others, ww it not e ſeemingly v with Frey by a very inge 
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nious writer ol che r age, . 4 It was. query,” 5 0 che latter, ( pro- 
poſed to this nation in the reigu of king James, J. whether our cologies 
had not diſpeopled us viſibly;) and thrown a damp upon che culture of the 
earth ? England began its plantations near an hundred years after Spain, 
and conſequently the effects thereof are not yet ſo viſible as in the other 
3 But our inhabitants are ſenſibly waſted. already, and it has a 
ry ill effect upon our tillage and huſbandry in all the ſouthern parts of 
— G and o that as the trade of England 3 by the plantations, 
the lands of England fall. the gentry try and Mee ek Tea aa 
EW ores er Atte 2h 111 1 : n 
riot niodes bu wt elt 
-W ithout inſiſting upon the * W are in 2 8 parti 
eularly the great advance of the rental, as well as the value, of lands at 
preſent, compared wich them beforg our plantations and trade were one · 
tenth of what. they are v I ſhall pale on to a more modern writer. 
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Our American colonies, * M. de Boulaiavitliers, te have contri- 
buted not a little to diminiſh the number of our citizens. When it is 
faid, that our plantations have augmented our commeree an hundred and 
fifty millions, it has been always believed that their utility was demon- 
ſtrated: but it is clear, that this commerce has diminiſhed our political 
power, | becauſe it has been formed at the expence of our. population. 
One conſiderable branch of it is founded in the formation of theſe eſta- 

bliſhments. An exact account of all the ſubjects who have periſhed by-a 
e death, without leaving any poſterity in France, ſince we 
have — to people America, would fright our miniſters. There 
ean be no doubt but ſuch an account would break the charm Which has 
hitherto prevented: our kings from opening their eyes. But one reflection 
will ſuffice. No perſon can be ignorant that the air, the climate, the 
country, the quality of the food to which mankind are accuſtomed from 
their birth, form with them a ſecond nature, and to which the firſt is 
totally ſubordinate. Experience demonſtrates every day, that the differ 
ence of climate between the ſouth and the north of France abridges the life 
of thoſe who change their reſidence: how much ſtronger therefore muſt 
the ravages in our population be in eſtabliſhments formed in thoſe new 
worlds always unhealthy, where: the ſeaſons; are the reverſe of ours, and 
where it is neceſſary that nature ſhould totally change her ſyſtem !S—If 
the goverument would take; an account of the ſubjects Ante into 

America, they would find een of one bund tel ee ma 


| 10 5113 

_ ® Efiiy on Huſbandry, p. 116, tk 
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arrival. How can it be ſuppo 
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ſed that'the plantation o anger: can indem 
nify che ſtate for ſutt Ades ih ins Population? The advantages of the 
commerce of our'colonies' are in ſomè reſpects ideal, but the loſs of 

1s undoibted; This commerce has not contributed” _ — maſs. 
of our riches, becaule moſt of the ſtates of Europe we can felt 
our American commoditibs have their — as' — ad We. We ate 
obliged therefore to confine them ourſelves; Wie renders the greateſt 
part of this commerce null of xſelf. The e only real advn Which ir 
has potifiedlly procufed t6' the ſhite ish the ſuſtaihing s litre the unfrru- 
nate remains of our expiring marine. As to all the reſt; the conſequences 
reſulting are very bad for us. I muſt, however, add, that in ſupplying 
our colonies conntirivally with twelity thouſtrd Inhabitants only; it refills 


that our general population in E every age by at leaſt 


utope diminiſſies 
five hundred thouſand citizens; löſtꝰ without” return, tö the mo 


cat is to ſay; (things remaftiing ab at preſent) after tlie revolutibn Gf A 
certain period of Uang.. America wall have anne diſpeopled France 1.0 8 


Let us now ſee what 8 by the defendets of the . ones 
Bion, among whom Sir Joſiah Child claims tlie firſt place, — ( I do not 
» ſays he , that our people in England; are in any,: confiderable 
meaſure abated by reaſon of our foreign plantations; but: propoſe to prove 
ew contrary.” I am of opinion, that we had immediately before the late 
e many more people in England than we hall before the inhabiting 
4 Vite, New England, Barbadòes, and the reſt of our American pla- 
tations- This I know is a controverted point, and do believe: that where 
there is one man of my mind; 8 be a thouſand of the contrary ; 
but I hope, when the le Follonthe: grounds of my opinion have een tho- 
ne examined, there will not be ſo ur * fie 


«That very many e no 80 Ad bebe grie, fon this k 
doit vir] year for t . cars paſt, and have and do —— 
foreign plantations, is moſt But che firſt queſtion will be: Whe= 
ther, if England had no foreign Plantation for thoſe people to be tran- 


ſported ones they could or would have ftaid andlivee : at home as us 1 
2:6 «1 am of opinion they neither would nor could.” 


A inn | 
=” 10 refolve «Bin: Nellen we — confidetliak Lind of 3 chop 


were, and are, war hunt mee ar enen, 
tations. | 
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New England, as every one knows, was ofiginilly inhabited, and has 
Face ſudgeſſivelyj been repleniſhed” by a fort of people called Puritans, 
«whp.could .not-conform to the ee al law of England, but being 
wearicd witii church cenſures and perſecutions, were forced to quit their 
fathers! and, to hn out new habitatiens, as many of them did in Ger- 
many and Holland, as well as in New England; and had there not been 
= New England found for ſome of them, Germany and Holland probably 
| Had received the reſt; but Old England, 0 be ſure, had loft them all. bs 
„iet „ 10 Degener 3247 — 

uche ie Barbadoes were Gelb peopled by Ast df lets gf 
Fb and deſtitute of meuns to Ne at 4 — (being either 1 
tor labour, or ſuch as oo find nome to chemſclves about, or had 
ſo miſbehaved themſelves by whoring, thieving, or other debauchery, that 
none would ſet them on work) which merchants and maſters of ſhips, by 


their agents or fpirits;; as/they' were called, gatdiered up about the ftreets 
9 and other places, eloathed, and tranſported; to be employed 


upon plantations; and theſe, I ſay, were fuch, as had there been no 
Engliſh foreign plantation id the world, could probably nevet have lived 
at home to — to their eoumtry, but muſt have come to be hanged 
or ſtarved, or died untimely of ſome of thoſe miſerable diſcaſes that pro- 
ceed from want and vice; or elſe have ſold themſelves for ſoldiers to be 
knocked: ow the head, or Rarved in the quarrels of our neigkbours, as 
many thoufands of our brave Engliſnmen were in the Low Countries, as 
alſo in the wars of Germany, France, and Sweden, &cc. or elſe, if the 


-could, by begging, or otherwiſe, arrive to the ſtock of 25. 6d. to wa 


them over to Holland, become ſervants to the Dutch, who refuſe none.“ 


After proceeding to mention the great numbers driven away by the civil 
wars, he goes On.) Now, if, from the premiſes,” it be duly conſidered, 
what kind of Taggen thoſe have been, by whom our plantations have at 
all times been repleniſhed; I ſuppoſe it will appear, that ſuch they have 
been, and under ſuch circumſtances, that if his majeſty had no foreign 
plantations to . 825 _ e have reſorted, ; England, . muſt 
have loſt unte | 58 N 


? 2 * 
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4 Such as our 8 people; Wade Wit 0 pls be; 
— if we ſhould imagine we have in England employment but for one 
hundred people, and we have born and bred amongſt us one hundred and 
fifty people; I ſay, the fifty muſt away from us, or ſtarve, or be hanged, 
d 800 prevent it, whether we Rad any foreign plantations or not. If by rea- 
ſion of the accommodation 5 in our foreign plantations we have 
people chan we ſhould have done, if we had no 
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lieve it never did barely on the account of our ante chat decreaſe 

would procure its on remedy; for much want of people would procure 

| _  greaterand greater, wages, and if our laws gave encouragement, would pro- 

„ cure us a ſupply of people, without the charge of breeding them, as the 

5 it; are, eee Hupprodantheie WR Ma 
bie nth MHD EIT TED US OL Ty 

6 Obzeckion. But, it w__ be ſaid, Is not the facility of being maine 

into the. plantations, together with the enticing methods cuſtomarily uſed: 

to perſuade people to go thither, and the encouragement of hiving there 

with a people that ſpeak gur on language, ſtrong motives to draw our 

people from us; and do they not draw; more: from us than otherwiſe 

would leave us to'go into f per pve eee ee 


the language , +: — 20 In! 4431; 14 "Ia L fi CF ik & 

2 "a 4+ vos | {$8 £19 1844 22 Ht 

Part 60 Anfwer.. 1, u ck eels to geta paſſagę to Holland thai 
it is to. our plants 2. Many of thoſe that go; 40 our plantations, if 


they could. not go. thither, would, and muſt go, into foreign cbuntries, 
though 3 it were ten times. more difficult to get thither than it is; or elſe, 


which is worſe, as has been ſaid; would adventure to be hanged,. to arch 


| eat begging o flaryinge, as 9 many 3 bib den 
| = % Tard bil var g it His ant . 1025 
r ore Het . phuanetiont any” 
8 cauſe ſomè more to leaye us than would do, if they had none but foreign 
» _eountries for refuge; but then, if it 2 that our plantations 


ſpending moſtly aur Engliſh manufactures, and thoſe, of alb forts almoſt 
Sa in egregious quantities, and employing near tworthirds of all 
„ our Englich ſlüpping, do therein give a. conſſant ſuſtenanet to may be tivp 
5 1 thouſand; perſons, here at home: Then, E muſt — conclude, 
upon the whole, matter, that we have not the fewer but the eee 

in England d ahn of our Engliſh. Danube in America. 


n 
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n 1 Obj IT AR But 10 my be i 15 ws this referring ak arguing 
= againſt ſenſe and experience ? Does not all the world ſee, that the 
| noble kingdoms of Spain in Europe are almoſt depopulated and ruinated: 


by reaſon, of their people 's Aocking over to the Weſt Indies? And do not all 


other nations Aminich. in Peoples after they: Desame en af PR 
Plantations?: | £ ot MES” 1 (7 
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_ Außer. 1 4. | anſives. wt fun on to —＋ 9 FIN, in my 
opinion, contending for uniformity in religion has contributed ten times 
more to the depopulating of Spain than, all the American plantations? 


. was it, but that EG: cauled : the cx 2 a thouſanel 
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Moors, who had built and wh moſt of the chief cities and towns 
in Andaluzia, Granada, Arragon, and other parts? What was it, but 
chat and the inquiſition, that has and does expel ſuch vaſt numbers of 

rich jews, with their families and eſtates, into Germany, Italy, Tur- 
key, Holland; and England? What was it, but that which cauſed thoſe 
vaſt and long wars between' that king and the Low Countries, and the 
effuſion of ſo much Spaniſh blood and treaſure, and the final loſs of the 
Seven Provinces, which we now ſee ſo prodigious rich and full of people, 
while Spain is empty and poor, and Flanders thin and weak, 1 in continual. 
fear of being made a prey to their neighbours. 


a 2.1 infect; we muſt warily diſtinguiſh between count and eoltitty 7 
for though plantations may have drained Spain of people, it does not fol- 
= that they have or will drain England or Holland; becauſe, where 
Hberty and property are not ſo well preſerved, and where intereſt of mo- 
ney is permitted to go at 12 per cent. there carr be no conſiderable manu- 
facturing; and no more of tillage and grazing than as we proverbially 
fay, will keep lite and ſoul together; and where there is little manufac- 
turing,” and as little huſbandry. of lands, the profit of plantations, the 
Ther part of them, will not redound to the mother-kingdom, but to 


ther countries, wherein there are more manufactures and more produc- 
from the earth. From hence it follows, plantations thus managed 
prove drains of the people from their mother- kingdom; ; whereas in plan- 
tations belongi ng to mother-kingdoms, or countries where liberty and 
. is better preſerved, and intereft of money reſtrained to a low 
ate, the conſequence is, that every perſon ſent abroad with the negroes and 
utenſils he is conſtrained to employ,” or that are employed with him; it 
being cuſtomary in moſt of our iſlands in America upon every — rg 
to employ eight or ten blacks for one white ſervant; I fay; in this caſe; 
we may reckon, that for proviſions, clothes, and houſchold goods, fea= 
men, and all others employed about materials for building, fitting, and 
victualling of ſhips; every Engliſhman | in Barbadoes or- Jamaica creates 
maar for four” men at home.“ tl 


Such was the opinion i of 4 great Fee near a century ago, ad-! in 
hs following paſſage we find it is likewiſe the ſentiment of a very cele- 
brated one of the preſent age; from whence we may luppoſe,: that time | 

has wrought no ante! in this reſpect. | 


The old objeckion, which from an appearance of truth had ſome- 
degree of weight before this ſubject was thoroughly underſtood, that 
| people going to our Paptapoge. weakened the mother-country, is now, 
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from our better acquaintance with 1 ſubjeQ, in e obyiated, 4 * 
thoſe who, go thither, do at either fo rom a principle eſſity, ky 16 — 
view to their making their fortunes, In the firſt 5 8 1 could 

and in the ſecohd, they would not flag at homg- So that when we —— 
ſider attentively the conſequences of their going thither with reſpect. to 
Britain, inſtead of looking upon ſuch Ndl. as loſt, we ought to conſider 
them as preſerved to this country, which, but for our plantations, they 
would not have been. For ſurely the caſe 3 is much better with reſpeck to 
this nation, in regard more eſpecially to the inhabitants of the northern 
part of this iſland, who repair now in ſuch numbers to gur colonies, 
when they were ſcattered through Ruſſia, and even throughout Aſia as 
mechanics; ſupplied Sweden, France, and Holland, with ſoldiers, or ſtacked 
the wide — — of Poland with pedlars. Beſides, of el people 
as anſwer their ends, and having been o happy after that as 90 ſurvive, ger 
nerally return hither, which from other countries they ſe] . bs 


and therefore no juſt or wel grounded fear of Krapf W 
can poſlbly . 


In the next place, this mode of 1 our mall diſtant territories . 
10 far from thinning the mother- untry of inhabitants, that it is one, and 
indeed the principal means of making us Popylops, by proyidhns: ſuch. 
vaſt variety of methods for. the a be e by labour and 
induſtry in this country, as before we had theſe plantations were 9 Y 
unknown, and which are alſo continually; RES on 5 the commerce 
with our colonies is increaſed. Upon this very principle it may be truly 
affirmed, that as the plantations preſerye the {kill and labour of Shots who 
go thither from being loſt. to their country, as they, would be if they went 
any where elſe; ſo by furniſhing. a great variety of new. employment, 
and different means-of ſubſiſtence, they take away much of the neceſſity 
and many of thoſe temptations to going abroad th that there were, nd 
| Shich, as * been obſerved, actually operated to this. purpoſe in former 
times; and for the ſame reaſon that London is always full of, people, and 
Holland is better inhabited than other countries, that is, becauſe,th ere 
are more means of living in this city than in other parts of Britain, and in 


that province than through the reſt of Europe; therefore, the ſupport 
given by the commerce of the colonies keeps more people in, and a 


itracts 
more people to Britain than otherwiſe WE Wale Mare, or el e 
thoſe helps could be able to maintain „ 


- To have giyen. my ſentiments on this. _—_ * cabied A 
treated in ſo capital a manner, [ thought much leſs to the TAY s. Bald 


. Campbell's Conſiderations on the Sugar Trade, 5. 28; 


NY 


: 
. 
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eon than inſetting thoſe of ſuck diſtipgüied writers; for I muſt always 
think, that a quotition, However long, Which Conttects 4 ſubject, and 
throws the whole into a complete point of view, is better than re- compoſ- 
ing the ſentiments of others, for the fake of avoiding long ettrdcts. I 
Have but one ſhort remark to add, Which is, that both theſe writers, how 
ever penetrating, ſpeak only in generals. Their expreſſibns ate, the rolg- 
nic s, or the * without ſpecifying any diſtinction between thoſe 
_—_ ſſeſs ſtaples and thoſe which have none; or, in other words, 
thoſe *t h are beneficial tg us, and thoſe wHith are prejudicial, 
La the pre review of dur ſettlements it appears, that the northern 
clonics ate very prefudiciat to this kingdom, E 1h becoming its 
fovals in manitfattures; trade; fiſhery; and. ton; Now, admitting 
we ſhould certainly loſe thoſe fübjects who 12 8 0 thither, had we no 
Glonies for tliem to g toy whick: is a clear fact yet there is ſorely a very 
great differende between their increaſing; the nunihers aud riches of a 
people that are our rivals, and thoſe of others from wham we have lo- 
thing to fear. The mechanics of Aſia, and the pedlars of Poland, are of 
no injury to us in trade. But if tis difference exiſts, as it moſt aſſuredly 
does, there muſt be ten thouſand times. a greater orien migrations to 
tlie prejudicial and the beneficial eblonies; i the firſt they add to the - 
evils we already ſuffer, but in the latter they are attended with all thoſe ( 
excellent conſequences ſo well deſcribed in the above quotations 0. 


- The diſtinction, therifoee, n © our ur coldmes⸗ whictr I have 10 often 
„hold as ſtrong in this inſtanoe as in all the reſt, and their general 
force will be not a little evident, if we throw the ſubſtance of What has 
appeared relative to theſe three points of Britain's wealth, power, and 
Fpultion, ab CY her r ee into * Der Plain conclu- 
ons: 1 £449 


1. That the ſugar Salbe add tb the uch of: this nation actually 
— or 121. 57. 1 d. per head; for their inhabitants employ 5,600 - ; 
of our feainen, or 1 to every: 35 of their people, and increafe the rer 
mn as the Ning 6 r means. 


* That the ſouthira-eottindrita} alen increaſe che wealth of this 
| aten muy Weed, 580 40 10. Per head; for their inhabitants 


* Hebes veſelte neceſſity of eee for ee docks af 8 go to 
merica, go to thoſe northern colonies. 48 In ſome years,” ſays a late writer, “ more peo- 
25 Fele themſe Fg into Penis agi than into all the other ſettlements together.” 4 
uropran Settlements, vol. Ii. p. 205. It is highly neceflary abſolutely to prohibit one ſingle 
wr goiog thither. Whoever leaves * ſhould be made to ſettle here they: may 

to it. 


* 


* 
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employ. 3, 7oo of our ſeamen, or 1 to every 34 of their people, and in- 
creaſe the Papylation of the Kingdom. by various methods... My Aden 


ul. That the FS colonies add. to the wealth of this 4 Angel | 
$31,498 J. or 1 L. 2 . Z d. per head; for their inhabitants employ 3000 ff 


our ſeamen, or 1 to every 250 of their eee ang TOR: the n 
tion of the kingdom by divers means. | 


IV. That the northern Reg no — tuch parts of the 2H, ao ones as 
are not employed on the culture of their ſtaples, conſume manufactures, 
not Britiſh, to the amount of 10,166,044 J. That the northern colo- 

nies are highly prejudicial to the wealth and power of Britain, in beating 

her out of a part of her European trade, and much of her American 
commerce and fiſhery; in depriving her of the employment of 30, ooo 


ſeamen, and 2, 500, ooo l. in ff een, and. . chat e are r 
to her Fd | | 


e 


8 * W. 


: N the bie, in their Efabliſhments and the Meow: 7 remedying 


HE dete in A colonies ans of tro _ 1 won. which reſult | 
from their climate, ſituation, &c. and, 2. thoſe proceeding from a 
miſtaken policy in Din or the ana of a Ln execution e ne 


cial one. TENT 
The firſt have bes! in a 1 Nene To pied in the meeting 
review of them ; but for the ſake of perſpicuity, I ſhall ſum them up in 
this place It appears that the original and grand evil attending them 
was," the ſettlement of ſo conſiderable 'a part in a climate incapable of 
yielding the commodities wanting in Britain. There are many Who will 
doubtleſs accuſe me of prejudice againſt the rn colonies, but it will 
be very unjuſtly ; I have no prejudice agaitiſt the 'pesple, but a ftrong one 
againſt their climate and country; and | readily allow, hat the inhabitants 
ate not at all to blame for any (or atleaft:but exe of the evils mentioned 
in the laſt ſection. If a European nation will be ſo impolitie as to permit, 
and even encourage colonies in a climate like their own, Which can yield 
them none of thoſe articles of commerce and conſumption which the ol of 
purchaſe of foreigners, they ſurely cannot, in an after-age, complain 
the conſequences. After ſuffering, and even aſſiſting the peopling of the 
northern; colonies, was it to be . chat ny: were m_ D Bo 0 
22 
\ owns | f 44 4 


Ty ; 
* 
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| cauſe they could not afford to buy dloathing from Britain? Or to go with- 
ont food, becauſe they could not buy implements of her to till the ground? 
Or to live in unfurniſhed houſes, becauſe they had not wherewithal to 


— ſtrangely idle. Was it any more to be wondered at, that finding 
ſhoals of marketable fiſh in their very harbours, they ſhould catch and 
ſell them? and feeling the importance of their ſituation for trade, and 
the ſeamen their fiſhery maintained, that they ſhould- enter into com- 
merce as much as they were able? For many years after their ſettlement, 
it was impoſſible they ſhould have any manufactures worth ſpeaking of; 
| their fiſhery, and trade were therefore all they had-to purchaſe them with, 
and very great folly, methinks, it had 4 in them to have ſhut mn 
eyes to the only light they had to guide tbemn. 


Neceſũity, however, increaſed their e e by degrees, and they 
vere attended with an equal increaſe in their trade and fiſhery, until at 
laſt they could do without the aſſiſtance of Britain in the one, and rival 
her in the others. But are they therefore to blame? By no means. Theſe 
have been the natural conſequences of their firſt ſettlements; and though 
in ſome inſtances they may have carried their to the mother- 
to an unjuſtifiable length, yet the little attention they met with 
from home in increaſing the few ſtàples they had, makes us not much 
ſurprized at their reſentment; and Specialty, while the chain of rem of 
82—— nn oy gy in en 8 es: into DEN) a 1 
n 


91 18 1 . CT i W 
- T4 © # 


* 


t i FR poſſible ü that the 3 of a colony ſhould ride to the 
ſupplying the home-conſumption and ſtop there, while ſuch country poſ- 
ſeſſes a foreign trade. Exportation muſt enſue: but when that is the caſe, 
whatever precautions a mother- country may take to guard againſt danger, 
— the creation of mt n muſt e- have been 1 in pen 
Giles en Hein n 
But what ſhall we 55 to a Soom, of beides directly Tua ta thee 
plain facts, taking place ſeveral ages after the effects of /uch colonies were 
not only conjectured, explained, and writ upon by various authors, but 
— the commercial and manufacturing part of the nation muſt veel the 
conſequences of them; nay, after every man of common ſenſe in the 
kingdom muſt have ſeen, and conſidered the difference between tobacco and 
| r, or corn andfiſh ;—And: after all this, what are we to think of expend- 
ing above a million fterling in pl in planting another colony yet more to the 
north than any of the reſt! a n Which many years after that ex- 
pence — — to | the e amount of. 18 J. . n was the 


4 
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purchaſe furniture of the mother-country ? Such ſuppoſitions would have 
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export of Nova Scotiain the vear 1761. If in another century or two 
this kingdom was to feel as 8 from the Nova Scotians:as we 
have done from the New Englanders, &c. upon whom ſhould the blame 


He? The inhabitants, for taking the rradieſt 1 00 of ae a+ 
ſelves; or Britain, for plating ond at 4 GEBITI A ng e 


As the firſt and Gigi defeR in our es 4 is the reſult of 
the climate, a defect of ſuch prodigious conſequence as to {be attended 
with, and cauſe an hundred others; and as this is ſo very manifeſt, there 
is the leſs occaſion for ing upon it. I ſhall therefore proceed to 
explain, as well as I am able, thoſe which (excluſive of the climate): are 
the tefult of Britain's falſe policy; by which I mean fuch Wn have 
been prevented, after the firſt grand miſtake was made. * U N 


I. Theſe northern colonies, long after their diſadv us nature 
was known, were continually increaſed by: freſh migrations from | 
which, as I before obſerved, ought totally to have been prevented, wu 
fuch migrations _—_ bees e only to the bench colo colonies. /-- 
Ae ERC 
M. Notwithſtanding theſe ſcthlrments were hung! to be & infinitely 
inferior in the ſtaple productions of cultivation to the more f 
nes, yet the oountry, by means of due encouragement, might have ſup- 
pied Britain with timber, copper, and iron, and other naval ſtores, and 
rhaps with hemp and flax, But long experience proved, that none of 
theſe would be tranſported to Europe without great encouragement; The 
very great importance of being ſupplied from America with theſe, (of 
which more hereafter) ought to have occaſioned ſuch vigorous encourage- 
ment as would have effected the point, whereas the encoura given 


to ſome of tlieſe articles was weak, and Wlyudged, Oy oth a were not 
r v at all. 1 07 * PING 


K 9499119 T3 17 


| II. The 000 defect i. in * r and which bes bebalionied 
the decline of thoſe valuable fettlements in compariſon to their — [n 

is, the want of freſh land for their ſtaple. This they were deprived of 

by the encroachments of the French before the laſt war; and, fince the 
peace, by the bounds fixed ws nagar mens * army een 3 

wrt ( 1763. E939 +9 LF | * fu © i. - 35 ks 

pes K $81 um 4 
+ op feds of ini ase if tel northern ee CY RA TR 


French. i A take anſwer 
French ed =? 2 A ain 2 Br ws EE that 1 q 13 
i a8 1 tot ery, th 


. colonize or 
therefore between he — Ache two br ax Fr = — | 


Iv The 


Ster. W. | 60/0 Tu T tg 


IV. The aforeſaid proclamation, | in fraitening the bounds' of the colo- 
nies, threw vaſt numbers in the northern ongs, as well as in the't 
ones, into manufactures, fiſheries, trade, &c. who would have left thoſe 


o6lonies, and betome the planters of ſtaple 'commodiries in fertile lands, 


nions in Ne: are but row which that og erg rage; extluſies 
chem. 


„item n 


at preſent omploy themſelves upon, to the great profit of Britain; but, for 
want of due enoburagement, ſueh improvements do not take Place. And 
even the ſugar colonies themſelves are by no means cultivated in fo eom- 


plete a manner as they might be; many im rovements have been pro- 
poſed for them, but none Sead. . 


— 5 S JO C2 NOUN! MBOTINGLE 1 TT ah Pa he 4 
en vi. Sites the late war, Britain wad "hs trade of the ns 1 90 Ga 
very ſtrict 1 tions, which certainly cut off many inlets by which they 
formerly received much Spaniſh and. e coin. The principle upon 
hien ſuch regulations were formed, c 
alone all matters of commerce, 1 158 already attempted to prove juſt and 

74 but it was a very great omiffion at the ſame time not to give 
the people, who had before been eue d in trade, proper mend f 
maintaining themſelves without it. is was omitted, and the 14 
conſequence was, an immediate and great increafe of their manufactures. 
At the fame time, to circumſcribe their trade, and by 5 them from . 
and planting Ly A lands unoccupied, that y produce ſtapl 
which they tioned for, was Ay ned: them, robo 
they ed a n The den al EI, 15 rl 
Known. - 


VII. e della: a phe ant ah of A 0 to 
bake the Bahama and Summer Iflands, which are univerſally allowed to 
he. very fertile ſpots, the firſt in all tropical productions, and the laſt 
admirably adapted to vines, in ſuch an uncultivated ſtate; and eſpecially 
at a time when thaſe productions bear ſuch a price in Britain, and her 


rivals are ſo ſuperior to her in the poſſeſſion of Welt Indian territory, 


400 be 
that the northern colonies actually could ſupply Britain with all the i iron, 
timber, &c. that 0 from the Baltick ; eat. if the fact is im- 
e A aa? e 
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had ſuch been provided for them, / which there is enough in our domi- 


V. Even bis the Cd e a with likewiſe 10 U ne WPI al 
nies; the inhabitants might make ſeveral other ſtaples, befides what they 
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euring to the S COmmrey 


The firſt of theſe defects requires no explanation ; [but the Sd muſt. 
paſſed over without examining a little into the repeated aſfertions, 
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practicable, it is 5 very improper to oe the x want t of its —_— Executed 

ane the een in Britiſh Policy. „ein 
unden ern * 1 | 


„Maat bes it 2s agreed. by. all parties, (as indeed the fac is indiſpr 
is produced in all - theſe northern colonies in the 'utmoſt plenty and per- 
edin. Of all. the objections that have been made fo procuring it 
from thence, not one has denied the exiſtence or the quality of it; they 
have objected only to the expence of freight. But am at preſent enquir- 
ing only into the quality of theſe propoſed ſtaples; as to the means of being 
fupplied with them, I, ſhall touch upon them hereafter. Deale, — 
ſquared pieces, &c. &c. it is univerſally allowed, are in every reſpect equal, 
and in many ſuperior, to any produced in Ruſla, Sweden, or Norway; 
| ans the Variety. of ſorts much greater. | 


With reſpect to iron, the cafe has hon Aifferent ; for it. has been 
firongly conteſted, that the quality of the American iron is not equal to 
that 611 the Nee iſh. , Boho. ya 15 remarked, that this plea has 

n chiefly uſed b inter men, ſuch-as the roprietors of E 
Mo . — Boy LA 7 fin ing that if the buſineſs Kg get into a —.— 
lar courſe with America, the 2 of their iron might ſink, (which,: by 
the 55 Foul be a great public benefit); they determined, at all events, 
to op a8 deb d. 5 and accordingly, in. 1749, when the point was 

bad in both houſes; of Parliament, they preſented numerous petitions 

againſt a bill to encourage it; urging, that the American iron was by no 
means equal to the Swediſh *. - However, as their own intereſt. was ſo 
nearly concerned, much dependance ſhould not. be placed. in their allega- 
tions; and eſpecially, as ſeveral very fair trials had before determined the 
point againſt them. In the year 173 Sa was. tried in all the king's yards, 
and found to be equal to the beſt Swediſh iron , as appears by the report 
of the officers of thoſe yards. Even in the debate above- men tioned, the 
advocates for the colonies made good their pretenſions, and brought ſo 
many proofs of the excellence of their iron, that, in ſpite of à very 
warm oppoſition, a bill paſſed for the encouragement of the importation, 

bie. Ie molt other bills of the BT] Was een rat. 

t F431 64.6 t, 

9 Tindal's Contiunetion of Re, ſt xxi. p. r 3 Report, July, 1738. 

1 Lindal, in his account of the debate, ſays, that even this bill would not have paſſed had 
not the court been out of humour with the Swedes; for that former attempts of the ſame 
nature had come to nothing, becauſe diſcountenanced by the miniſtry, in, tenderneſs to 
' foreigners. The liftorian'was right enough in the fac, but it ought to have been ſtained 
wich the blackeſt colours of hiſſtory. What! diſcourage our own plantations, and, in the 
donequences, our manufactures, our trade, our e in tenderneſs to a people who 
' favour us in no individual ee but tak ing 30, ooo l. in caſh from us annually | Ta tender- 


© nels to 3 4 biſtorian, that. coul tas e ſr fd mem fuch à facr! 
e I f The 


- 
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The conſtant W's 4 of the colonies in ſome of their own Babuſbe⸗ 
tures ever ſince has proved the goodneſs of their iron; but in others they 
have neglected their ayrn metal for want of abilities to carry on the works. 
The fact therefore, of Meir iron being of a quality proper to ſubſtitute in 
the place of all the Swediſh, is, in n, 8 of * moſt bGlintereſted' 
and dan gad iaünte g, iin Koga, Fo. 1075 0 
Os. < | 4 | '1 
Hemp and flax are more e doubtful EY not t the > 8080 neſs of 1 ſuch. as 
they produce, but che practieability of their raiſing ſufficient quantities. 
A late author Fiſtrongly inſiſts, that the larids'6f New England and New” 
Vork are by no means ſtrong and rich enough for thoſe exhauſting- 
plants: The proper foil for them, ſays he, is ſuch as a white 
oak ſwamp, which has a ſtrong clay bottom, or the low grounds upon 
the ſides of a ſwamp or brook, but not in them. Upon theſe they grow 
ſome that is very good, but it is not ſo much as they require for their own 
uſe nor can we expect thoſe countries to produce much more. They are 
obliged: to import great quantities of hemp, and pay a double freight for 
it from Ruſſia 40 from England, inſtead of making it to ſupply the 
nation. Thus the preſent bounty on hemp and flax will only ſerve as the 
late one did, to ſet the colonies about growing theſe commodities, in order 
to manufacture them, inſtead of ſupplying the nation with them. 
have made many hundred tons, but have been obliged to manufacture it 
all, if it be not a fample or two; it is not a bounty that they want, but a 
per ſoil and climate, ſuch as thoſe upon the Miſſiſſipi and Ohio. They 
lately had a bounty of 12 J. a ton granted for hemp ſent to Britain by the 
province of New Tork, Which expired without any effect; and after the 
bounty was granted in queen Anne's time, people were ſent to New Eng- 
land — that a to plant it, which they have never been * 
t do "as it pig Logs an ce dd and min they tell us f. 
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| Theſe rebels ny Leut very Weng * give us great rea- 
ſon to-think' that flax and hemp will never be ſtaples in Either New Eng 
land ot New Vork; and ſtill leſs that it will be produced further Bard 
notwithſtanding another writer aſſerting, that there are many thou- 
Hind acres ot as rich a marle as any in the univerſe ten or fifteen feet 


— 


eee r. ory neee 
folio, 1749 


4 Prof en State, p. 145. 

. t Preſent Stutr, p. 145. Hemp ithvites fuck ve very dug Tind to produce. it, that it would 
conſume all our dung to raiſe it in any great quantities; ſo that we ſhould not be able to- 
raiſe bread · corn; therefore, hom inxiting ſoever the trade is, and how great ſoever the 
encouragements have been, both from home and by our own governments, we have not as 

et engaged in chat — Eliot's Eſays on — in New: England, vol. i. P. 15. 
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deep upon the iſchmus between Fort Beauſ jour. and Boy Vers ei i | 


{ſcheme of og it upon the Rivet My ce more likelxßx. 


1 9 a 7 I 12 Innen ne tf; Ms 1-8. + vue of 
But there appears. Hobs why beg not be produced. in qu 7 
ties in Penfylvania, which lies much to the ſouthward af any of them, 
and which already uces ane quantities of flax-ſecd.: The author. of | 
the Pre/ent Stute afferts, that the lands in Virginia and Maryland are too 
much exhauſted with tobacco; but 15 is not the caſe with Penſylvania, 
. i there can be na fear of g want of corn, a8 they produce 
— — for exportation, I only hint this 8 4 point Which f 14 
n; the fame; reaſons which are urged againſt its culture, mare 
—— . — not being applicable to it here. However, whether it . 
duced in theſe northern provinces at all or not, is nqt of ſuch conſequence 
25 it wauld be had we yo other whete it may maſt undoubtedly... . 


3151 Q 11. 


unt g. 3064. ia h02g are esl amt: 


Ot copper, we are bold f, there is a very rich mine. in New Jerſey, 
and 1 Enow no writer that has contradicted the aſſer tion. With due encour. 
ragement it might certainly be mad to turn to very great 9 
an but without, it wicht ag all nover. went * 

85 5 


As 10 walls, Fen boltſprits, pitch, and ae de Sa, 2 
plete ſhips, it is Bit -þ-0ga known that theſe 0. Mad ang firſt in 
great abundance and of an uncommon. goodae build a large nume 
ee e W en eee is She 
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Potaſbes met wich ſome encounrapamont from the Sorerbpent: F 1 500 as 
jf there Was a fatality upon all their attempts: of encouragement, che vary 
commodity was not known, for which a reward of 3000 f. was given for 
the art to make! The reaſon why potaſh was ſo long before it could be 
made to turn to any account was, their not knowing what it was, but 
took it to be only a common ſalt of aſhes made by lixi vation, and that both 
in Britain and the N This appears from the government hav- 
ing given a reward of 3000 f. for making ſuch a common lixivial alt, 
that is wade by every chemiſt's, and even by, the common. 
country peogle in et both for the chemiſts and thoſe who make. it 
into pearl aſh, by calcining it again. But the commodity. that is wanted 
by the name of potaſh in Britain is made. with much Jeſs labour and ex- 
pence than any of theſe lixivial ſalts, and at the fame time contains the 
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that is in RO WHIE it beats a greater (price in Bliials ; 'by: which 
means there Is riot leld perkiaps' thoufand per Cent. difference in the 
profits of making fight potaffe! and M falt of Wer that the ee en 
patchate' the art of making 10504 21 1 2 19 9 17 . 
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Prom different timbers, however, this x 
i leaſt to a certainty, that the colonies: could ſup! gh wh if it; ot a few- 


ago, the potaſhes exported 25 theſe nor e amounted to 
end of 3 FFF 
44 * 13 1 7171 355 ode 005 OT e ft 105 75 47 * 1 A 4 . 
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Ino come to the bi defect, Sa ear . or 5228 1504 f . 
—— colomies, from the peculiar policy of the ads han ya in hem 


offered by 


> their inhabitants within even firaiter ay” 
fem inctoachments of th French 1 


heard this r u ed, it Wem ts e x feyy pages 
upon che proving it. This, en be Way, if T may be allowed the 
Ct” is 6 751 ous, but highty-neceflary; for theſe ſeveral defects 
muſt be billy Fe out, but IL before the tender can poſſibly 
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grafs, althou 


x 1 bare as a Tandy defart, and 1 0 ces u blade of 
| it has much more manure laid u t chan any thing 
that grows. It is for this reaſon that moſt of our Bb e 
broke up; the people Have been Fey! gerd to quit them 15 years ago, 
after all their charges and improvements upon them, and to retire to the 
find ſome Freſh lan ft 6 roger that commo- 
dity, which are the ſuppoort of the tobacco trade; but theſe will in a ſhort 
time be worn out aß the reft have been; and when that happens, there- 
muſt be an end of the tobacco trade, without a of freſh lands fit 
to product that exhauſting weed, as well as to mainta cattle to manure 
them, With convenient po ts and inland navigation to ſhip off ſuch a groſs 


planting, 48 it is 
dities for Britain, tr is found 
where they have hitherto fubfiſted in that manner, that a planter ſhould: 
have forty or fifty acres'' bf fand for every labouter: "Where: they 8 
redyced to leſs, they are ſoon obliged to leave off that manfler of livin 
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to afford a large range þ ritheir 
tain themſelves, while the peo * Tan labc 
ſtaple commodities for Hein, bereit fe [13a e by them, agar an 
it appears, from a particular 7 the into the number of people and quan- 
tity of land, chat! in many eſe colonies they have but ten or twelve 
acres a, head, in others ud ben 3, and pot a ſufficient quantity in 
any of them to live merely by maki n 8. And further on, T 
lands are ſo exhauſted, that * do 7 not produce above a third part of what | 
they uſed to do. Formerly they made 3 or: 4 hogths ade a ſhare, that is, for 
every labourer, where they cannot now make one F. That this great want 
of freſh land is no modern idea, appears bers 9 5 the following paſſage 
written in. the beginning of the late war, 2 bacchrplanter in Virginia 
and Maryland, where lands in general are n ter than in any 3 5 
North America, reckons, he would have fifty acres of land for every warker 
as they generally run: where they are nk ned to leſo they either leave off 
making tobacco, as all our white. people have done in great meaſure i in 
the 36 dal Parts. of thoſe countries, to make. the neceſſaries of life, corn, 
Proviſions, and cloathing ; or are obliged to remove to and be yond the 
Apalachean mountains, where = may have plenty of 1 — freſh 
lands, as a great part of the people in the tobac have 
been ohlig ed to do of late. Fiber in re confined then e 2 
chean mount aint, as they muſt be by the French. incroachments of 7 
Ohio, they will ſoon be. fi orced to leave off making ſuch plenty ee 
as they have done, or any, "other, ſuch cheap commodity toy Wee 
. el [9.70 
I man forbear to Extend thels auth thorities farther, becauſe I think A 
clear; firſt, as one aſſertion was evidently advanced above ten years ago, 
and upon a quite different occaſion: from the other. It was urged, to 
che w the great conſequenge of the back · country to the production of to- 
bacco and other ſtaples,, chat the nation might not Fl ignorant of the 
importance of the EQUATTY. uſurped, by the F French; and the. ſame, e plea 
was urged again upon the r of October Ith, 1763s which 
_ reſtrained oy our eng to the ſo ources (AS ie 9 falling into the 
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It is very well knowyn, chat planting tobacco upon lands ſufficiently 
fertile, or in other words, fre/Þ, is much the moſt profitable employment 
the people of Virginia and Maryland have: for which reaſon they have 
all continued to plant it as long as their lands would yield it, and ſome 
even to loſs; nor were they drove to change it. for corn and common 
farming, uatil they muſt either adopt the latter, or be ruined by their 
tobacco. This is ſufficiently; evident, from their fields producing a third 
leſs than formerly. Now, the quantity of tobacco they produced has been 
for near thirty years, as appears by the cuſtom-houſe entries, nearly at a 
ſtand; that is, it has increaſed by no means in proportion to the increaſ. 
of the number of people. In the year 1748, they were judged to pro- 
duce as much as at preſent T; whereas the people muſt be near double. 
In the preceding ſketch it appears, that their tobacco does not amount to 
above 9's. 6.5.4. per head of the whole people, whereas thoſe totally em- 
ployed on ſo-good a ſtaple earn 5 l. a head from whence it is clear, that 
nine-tenths of the people are employed on ſomething elſe, which is proof 
enough that they cannot plant tobaceo, that being the. firſt object of them 
all. If theſe circumſtances - are | duly; : conſidered, they will ſurely be 
allowed a convincing proof, that the aſſertions in the above paſſages are 
not only true, but that it is impoſſible in the preſent ſtate of things that 
ere, lr dif reds gs hes ly! 


| The real fact in this falſe policy of Britain is this: She was above ten 
years ago ſo well convinced of the importance of thoſe back countries for . 
the cultivation of ſtaple commodities, that ſhe entered into a war to ſecure 
her right to them. That war, and the ſucceeding peace, confirmed her 
right, and even put them abſolutely into her hands. What is the conſe- 
quence of this? Doubtleſs you will ſay, the tobacco. planters. had then 
land enough, and the ſtaple increaſed to the great emolument of the 
nation. No ſuch matter; the country was no ſooner in their power 
than out comes the before - mentioned proclamation, that no ſqul ſhall go 
near it; and all governors are required to prevent any ſettlements in it. 
The conſequences of ſuch infatuation I have ſketched ; they continue to 
operate, and will operate, till the people in the tobacco colonies manu- 
Menon; for.exporiepinns::} io 


7 


: 


enn Hodh ted egy 5 $42; 
Ibis meaſure, however, like moſt others, that it is poſſible to name, 
met with an advocate who defends them, (or it may poſſibly. be thought, 


_ 1® In-1733 the produce was 75, %õ%⁰ hogſheads. See Lacy's Obſervations en the Nature of 
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only hints at a defence) i in the following words «The reader wilt obſevve, 
and poſſibly with ſome ſurprize, that in this diſtribution (he has been 
ſpecifying the new governments, thoſe of Eaſt and Weſt Florida; and 
Canada, laid down by the proclamation) much the longeſt, and perhaps 
the moſt valuable part of our conqueſts does not fall into any of theſe 
governments; that the environs of the great lakes, the fine countries on 
the whole courſe of the Ohio, and the Ouabache, and almoſt all that tract 
of Louiſiana, which lies on the hither- ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, are none 
of them comprehended i in this diſtribution. The government of Weſt Flo-—- 
rida extends in no part above half a degree from the ſea. Many reaſons 


may be aſſigned for this apparent omiſſion. A conſideration of the Indi- 


ans was, we preſume, the principal, becauſe it might have given a ſen- 
ſible alarm to that people, if they had ſeen us formally cantoning out 
their whole country into regular eſtabliſhments. It was in this idea that 
the royal proclamation of the 7th of October 1763 ſtrictiy forbids any 
purchaſe or ſettlements beyonds the limits of hoy three above-mentioned 
governments, or any extenſion of our old colonies beyond the heads of 
the rivers which fall from the weſtward into the Atlantic Ocean; reſerv- 
ing expreſsly all the territory! behind theſe as an hunting ground for 
the Indians. The crown, however, retains its right of making pur 
ehaſes and agreements with the Indians. This reſtraint is on 
reaſon and equity; but we cannot help obſerving, that the neceſſity of 
ſuch a reſtraint ſeems to detract ſomewhat from e force of thoſe argu- 
ments which have been uſed to prove the value of our acquiſitions on this 
continent. About the beginning of the war, a map of the middle ſettle- 
ments was publiſhed, Dr. MitchePs) in which theſe back countries were 
for the firſt time laid down with exactneſs. A pamphlet accompanied the 
map by. the ſame author, (I be Conteſt in America) who ſeemed Perfectly 


well acquainted with that part of the world. In this pamphlet it was: 


a 


afferted, that aoreiibifanding the vaſt extent of [territority which even 
then we poſſeſſed in North America, the nature of the country was ſuch, 
that uſeful land began to be ſcarce, and that our ſettlements muſt ſhortly 
be checked and limited by this cireumſtance- The great expediency, 
almoſt the abſolute neceſſity of a further extent of our " Lerticories-tharg, | 
was urged upon this principle; and many ſchemes of trade and-thanufac— 

ture were grounded upon it. It is viſible, that the execution of theſe 
fchemes muſt be for a while at leaſt ſuſpended. However, it is not im- 

| Probable that particular intereſts, and, at that particular time, an inten- 
tion like wife in e of the national intereſt, may have perſuaded theſe 
writers to repreſent the ſcarcity of improveable land on the hither fide of 


me mountains to be much greater than 1 in reality it is BOK ts eee e e 
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Ia the firſt place, as to chis writer's remark on the conſideration of the 
Indians, that this was not the inducement for ſuch a policy, is very clear, 


from other of our conduct to them at that very time. Ihe go- 
vertiment of Weſt Florida was eſtabliſhed with an intention of coloni- 
zation in one of the tracts of the country mentioned by this writer, the 
tract on the hither- ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, or on land as much belonging 
to the Indians as that more to the northward; only it extends no further 
from the ſea than to he one of the wretchedeſt and moſt unwholeſome 
baren ſpots in the univerſe; for a proof of which; ſee all the French and 
other writers who have deſcribed it: but the ſame writers, and all 
others agree, that as ſoon as the country grows hilly it becomes as fine 
a one as any iu the world; of which more hereafter; But it may be ſaid, 
that Weſt Florida was in poſſeſſion of the French, and not of the Indians: 
fo was the country northwards; as any one may ſee by looking into 
Du Pratz, who ſhews that they found the maritime part ſo diſmally bar- 
ren, that all, except the town of New Orleans, removed to the high coun- 
try, where their principal plantations were: therefore this argument 
proves as much againſt one as the other.” If Weſt Flotida was colonized 
at all for political motives relative to the fea-conſt, it ought certainly to 
have been upon the plan of the French, to have had a port on the ſea, 
but all che plantations in the back country on the river. .' - 0 


But this was not the only point in which the attention to the Indians 
was merely imaginary; for although the planters were kept from ſettling 
behind the mountains, yet a chain of forts was preſerved through the 
heart of the whole country, and forts much more than defenceleſs plan- 
tations move the jealouſy of the Indians; à proof of which this author 
himſelf furniſhes me with; and it1s a paſſage that totally contradicts the 
former one I inferted before. —— The Indians were alarmed when they 
confidered the fituation of the places of ſtrength we had acquired by con- 
queſt and by treaty in their country. We poſſeſſed a chain of forts upon 
the ſouth of Lake Erie, which ſecured all the communications with the 
Ohio and the Miſſiſſippi. We poſſeſſed the Detroit, which ſecures the 
communication of higher and lower America. We had drawn a chain of 
forts round the beſt hunting country they had left.” Now, I ſhould 
defire to know wherein we could more have offended the Indians by can- 
toning” out their country into regular eſtabliſhments, or could have drawn 
on us a ſeverer war than cnfued upon the alarm they took at our forts ;: 
the ſevereſt Indian war we ever experienced! Much leſs jealouſy would 


* Du Pratz' Hiſt. Louiſſana, vol. i. p. 52. Du Mont. Mem. de la Louiſiana, vol ii. p. $0. 
Charleviix Hiſt, N. France, vol. vi. p. 263. Heirera, Dec. III. I. 8. c. 8, a 
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they have taken at letting our colonies ſilently have extended theniſelyes. 
Inftead of which, we preſerve the forts at a great expenee to/ourſelves;: tb 
irritate them as much as if gfabliſimentæ had attended them, which would 
have been of ſuch infinite national importance. If the one of this Writer 0 
ſentiments does not t contradict the other, I bee not winter 12 f a 


N „ Gr "oy 
But ſuppoſing it bacgiven umbrage to the Indints, ether in the 
name of common ſenſe to give up the moſt valuable intereſts of the nation 
to obhge a ſet of barbarians, whoſe only delight is that of cutting the 
throats of our people! To cheat and defraud them of their land {I freely 
acknowledge the land is theirs alone) is infamous; but what objections to 
the| crown's purchaſing fairly and My (and not like truck-houſe 
traders). the tracts of country required? All their complaints and diſſa- 
tisfaction have aroſe from being tricked in bartering, never againſt fair 


purchaſes; — they are ever ready to ſell land to the fair yi kale _ 
never quarrel with ſuch for having bought it. 


But, fays he, parti cular. mterefts may have anc writers to iſ 
repreſent the want of land. Whatever particular 1ntereſts ' might have 
to do in the caſe, is of little conſequence, as I have proved from un- 
doubted fadts, that the general intereſts of the kin required the freſh 
lands, in the tobacco trade declining in proportion to the people from a 
wart of them. Whatever therefore private intereſt may ſuggeſt of endea- 


your to diſplay, the point is ſo extremely clear with een to does „ | 
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But, ke; goes oth many $CHEMES: of wa: ki ae: were 
grounded upon it, (the freſh land) which muſt be ſuſpended. As to 
/chemes, as they are invidioully termed, there were none. Dr. Mitchel 
only ſet forth' the dechne of rt 8 and other ſtaple trades ; aſſigned 
and proved the reaſon to be, a want of freſh land, and pointed out the 
remedy, but built no ſchemes upon it. But ſuppoſing he had, as there 
was room for many of the moſt beneficial undertakings this kingdom had 
ever experienced, what does the writer mean by being ſuſpended? He 
does not tell us. I will therefore ſupply the omiſſion. The ſuſpenſion 
hes been that of an increaſe in the plantation of tobacco, at the very time 
when the increaſing numbers of the people required a quadruple increaſe 
of their ſtaple. It has been that of the export of Britiſh-commodities, It 

has drove the people of the colonies, who every day grew more nume- 
rous, with fever means of ſupport from their land, into manufactures. 
And this writer will poſhbly agree, that Wark once their ſupernumeraries 
5 | are 
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are become Bites, it will e mote than 7 Britiſh policy to con 
vert them into planters. 8 Wa | . 
055 * 5 b defect in che conduct of this PP refpeRing her Soles 
is, the want of Wide el and promoting new ſtaples, 8 _ "Re | 
nk in the, tobacco 2 97 55 Un thoſe to the fouthward. | o 
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' Silk is much cultivated in Goin; and ſome made in Cetolitia'; but I 
85 met with no accounts of the produQtion of any in the tobacts colo- 
nies, although they being the moſt populous of the ſouthern ones; arid 
wanting ſtaples upon the decline of their grand one more than any. 
Mulberry trees are ſpontaneous, and in the greateſt plenty over the whole 
GIA and no climate can be better adapted to the ſilk worm than theirs. 
50,000 pe people in them might make, with the utmoſt eaſe, r, Oo, oo0lb. 
whic bed would ſell for a million fterling, which 1s three times as much as 
all their tobacco produces: And I have in another place ſhewn, that 
ſuch a production would interfere ſcarce at all with the cultivation of their 
tobacco, or any other vegetable they might raiſe; but when once they 
were a little experienced i in the ans more chan three times t quan- 


try miglit be produces, Br rute os 10 5 - Wer; 
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Wine and raiſins might li kewile be calle k in all theſe ſouthern calonics 
to the full ſupply of all Europe, if a vent could be found for them; and 
of a quality as good as any that Europe already produces; and yet the 
legiſlature has never given any attention to this very important point.” 'As 
many. kinds of vines grow naturally in theſe colonies, it is ſurprizing that 
wie have ſo long neglected the attempting to ſupply ourſelves with wine: 
from thence. Fhis commodity could never interfere with the produce of 
the mother-country ; and if brought to perfection, as there is the greateſt 
reaſon to expect, conſidering the different climates of our colonies, would 
be a direct rivalſhip of one of the main branches of the commeree of the 
French, and hurt them more than the loſs of many battles. A modern 
French writer computes, that by the ſale of their wines to foreigners, 
they. gain a million ſterling annually, which is more than our colonies 
gain their tobacco and rice together. The Virginia planters ought to 
be excited by their perſonal intereſt to attend to the cultivation of vines; 
for the demand for their ſtaple eommodity may ſoon be lefſened if the 
French ſucceed in their attempts to ſupply eres wholly with tobacco 
af the growth. of: the ſouthern provinces of France. Our colonies for 
theſe few years paſt have had the offer of a premium for cultivating the 
vines, from the laudable Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce; but when we conſider the greatneſs add: import - 
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ance of the object, it would ſeem to merit rather eee of par- 


liament than of a roms abe 279 Fl 5 NI e 125g 


It is however very juſtly bw oy ahe aer of the” Preſent State +, 
 that-we muſt not expect to get wines from vineyards, planted iti any of 
the maritime parts of theſe colonies, which are all low and marſhy, where- 
as the vine delights only in high, dry, and ſtony foils. But in the back 
parts of them they would thrive incomparably, And in another place he 
ſays, that even in New England, he has known wine made which was 
much better than New England rum, and reckoned in Britain to be 1 
good as Liſbon.” If that is Cy cafe, ſurety Penſylvania in the back par 
might produce good wine? In another paſſage, he explains the objec 
yet more. * It was to ſupply the nation with blk and wine that our colo- 
nies were firſt ſettled, and no part of the world is perhaps more fit for 
the purpoſe, after the woods are cleared. Although the {oil and climate 
are very ſingular with regard to other productions, yet mulberry trees 
and vines, are as it were natural' to them. That whole continent is cover- 
ed over with both as far north as Montreal and Annapolis in Nova Scotia, 
We have ſeen fifteen different ſorts of native grapes there, the like of wy 
growing wild are certainly not to be found in any part of the wor 
The ordinary ſorts of theſe in Virginia yield a wine fo like the common 
Bourdeaux wine, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from the other; 
and from another ſort ſome wine has been made, which was compared, by 

good judges both here and there to the; beſt that is drank. Other forts 
yield wine exactly like the Liſbon. But inſtead of theſe they have tranſ- 
planted grapes from. the hills of Normandy to the maritime parts: of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, where no one could expect them to, thrive. nigh. ſo 
well as they do. They ripen there in the beginning and middle of Augult, 
when no one can expect to make good wine; although they yield a very 
good wine for preſent drinking. But this is the molt improper for their 
climate of any grape that grows; neither is it the true Burgundy grapes 
for which they got it $,” Another writer ſays, he has drank a red wine 
of the S of South Carolina, little inferior to Burgundy . 


Cotton 3 18 another article which is ace in no part of the d in 
greater perfection than in the ſouthern colonies; by the agreement of all 
Writers, how much ſoever 19 differ as to Muck alan reſpecting our 
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colonies, yet in this they all allow the cotton ſhrub to thrive exdellently, 
and yield a cotton equal if not ſuperior to any from the Levant“. Never- 
thelefs; with à degree of that ſupineneſs with which every thing concern- 
ing this continent has been eonducted, we have not this day ſupplied our 
own demand, but 
artidloof thany of ous manufbkures; and are drove in ſome years to great 
ſtreights when that crop/fails'F, add to this alſo the difference between 
taking it of a e with whom we no longer trade | to advantage, or of 
our colony in Luckau for our nidafhAvres.” ORE! 
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ant artes of our imports ; 


and it is well known from all the accounts we have had of the ſouthern 


parts of our colonies, chat e or 3 NT ATA thrives on- | 
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We have had n direct acoditity cha MEPs has been Water in any 


of our colonies; but that any quantities might be produced i in chem no 


one chn doubt; Who'conſiders der foil and climate. Nek 
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tlements to profit; as the plant is aid F to be there already, the inhabitants 
could not well W a more aussein apſe:” had 
143% Wal ut btapat ::209 21145 9K; 2 
All theſs articles RES wer dem tight, Vith ae ee of Logs! 
attention from che government, be raiſed in our colonies; to the infinite 
advantage of this kingdom; but hitherto as I before obſerved, they have 
been very little attended to, and of thoſe which have attracted the notice 
of the legiflature, «'know!none' except! pitch and tar, wy HOVE" _y _— 
re deen — 1 * to n Nat | | 
Demin the Weſt India Iſlands; the del bb is very far 
from being extended te any thing like the breadth of foil it might be. 
Out of four millions of acres in Jamaica, not 300,000 are cultivated at 
all; andi vaſt tracts of land in that iſland might be applied to various 
articles of culture beſides ſugar; articles which do not require ſo many 
er nen enen ee uno? m-one ſpot as a ſugar dene If ohr 
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Huſbandry, p. 1413) Poſtiethwayte's: Difticuary, Art. _ and Britt/h America. | 
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vol. ii. p. 117. 
1 Ibid. p. 224. | J Confderctions | on the Sugar Trade, p. 223. 
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people were ſufficiently; encouraged to ſettle in the inland parts, necedlity- 
would oblige them to raiſe; cotton; cocoa, coffee, ginger, aloes, allſpice, 
che dying woods and other things which require no vaſt labour, are not ſo 
burthenſome in carriage, and which haye all a ſufficient demand at home 
to encourage people who do.not look. to gręat anti. ſudden fortunes ; and 
as, We hring all theſe, eſpecially the cottqn from; abroad, we might encou- 
rage he raiſing more of it by ſome, moderate premium. The ſame neceſ- 
ſity too. would oblige them to try ents on cochineal, and vari- 
ous other things, Which we donſt no, think of, and which. the climate 
would not refuſe. By degrees, and with good management, they would 
improve in the culture of many; of theſe articles in Which they are now 
| ve; the careful Would gro tolerably rich, and conſiderable works 
of many valuable commodinies,.as;cocoa,\cochineal, and even indigo, may: 
be attempted: with ſmall capitals. Excepting the labour, l don t 4 
that any of theſe require above two or three hundred pounds to begin 
with . So that whilſt the great ſtocks, and the lands convenient to navi- 
gation are employed in, ſugars, the ſmall capitals, and the inland might 


be employed in the leſs expenſive, though not leſs uſeful articles L have 
mentioned; every part would flouriſh, and agriculture would have its 


ſhare with the other improvements; ſo that the great number might be 
ſubſiſted at leſs expence than the few are no maintained. All chis, I 
am conhdent;: could be effected for twenty thouſand pounds, or leſe, pro- 
perly laid out; and the iſland by this means be rendered in a few years 
three, times, more beneficial to us, than it is at, preſent“ But — 
nately ſuch nt en Wen men, 8 attention they ſo 
eben anne ht ee n ere c ner e 215540 a5 
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Bat a — — of. vaſtly Ae ee than theſe, , is the due 1 — 
provement of thoſe acquiſitions. we made hy the laſt peace in the Weſt 
Indies, viz. the iſlands of Tobago, Granada, and, St. Vincent, and that 
particularly in, the culture of /pices. The practicability of raiſing them 
there. is undubitably proved a Dr. Campbell, but hitherto no attempts 
have been made under the auſpices of the government, and individuals 
are totally unequal to carrying ſuch a point into execution; very ſlight diſ- 
appointments preſently. earying out their patience, and ſmall loſſes being 
tog ſeverely felt by them, I ſhall, inſert the Doctor's. reaſoning.—— The 
true hutmeg tree the Dutch, who of all nations could not in —— reſpect 
be deceived, affirm. to have found 1 in Tobago. It is true they ſay, it is a 


wild nutmeg, that the mac is leſs florid, — of the nut itſelf 


werf Ppungent, though larger and e, to the eye, An the ſpice: of 5 
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the ſame kind brought by them from the Eaſt Indies. The cinnamon-tree 
grows likewiſe in this iſland; though the bark is ſaid to have a taſte of 
cloves as well as cinnamon *. It is ſaid to grow in ſome of the other Weſt 
India iſlands. And general Codrington had once an intention to try 
how much 1t might be improved by a regular cultivation in his iſland of 
Barbuda. It is univerſally allowed, that the bark of what is called the wild 
cinnamon- tree in Tobago is beyond compariſon the beſt in all the Weſt 
Indies, and even in its preſent ſtate may be made an article of great value. 
The bark, when cured with cane, differs from that in the Eaſt Indies by 
being ſtronger and more acrid while it is freſh, and when it has been kept 
for ſome time, it loſes that pungency, and acquires the flavour of cloves. 
This is preciſely the ſpice which the Portugueſe call crava de maranabon z 
the French canelle-gerofife; and the Italians, canella garofanata, There 
is a very. conſiderable ſale of this at Liſbon, Paris, and over all Italy; 
This kind of ſpice is drawn chiefly from Brazil, and the Portugueſe be- 
lieve that their cinnamon trees were originally brought from Ceylon 
while it was in their poſſeſſion, but that through the alteration of ſoil and 
climate they are degenerated into this ſort. of ſpice; and this may very 
probably be true. However, from their ſize and number, it ſeems to 
admit of no doubt, that the cinnamon trees actually growing in Tobago 
are the natural production of that iſland; and the point with us is, to 
know what improvements may be made with reſpect to theſe.It may 
ſeem a little new, but we hope to render it highly probable, that the ſole 
difference in cinnamon ariſes from culture, In the firſt place, it is allowy- 
ed, both by the Dutch and the Portugueſe, that there are no leſs than 
ten different kinds in the iſland of Ceylon; which is the cleareſt evidence 
that this tree is every where ſubject to variation from the circumſtances 
of ſoil and expoſition. It is, ſecondly, allowed, that even the beſt, fineſt, 
and firſt ſort of cinnamon tree does not preſerve its high qualities beyond 
ſeventeen, eighteen, or at moſt twenty years. The reaſon aſſigned for 
this by the Dutch is, that the camphire, as the tree grows older, rifes in 
ſuch quantities as to penetrate. the bark, and thereby alter its flavour; 
which accounts very well for the different ſtate of the Brazil and Tobago 
cinnamon, as the trees muſt be at leaſt five times their proper age. It is, 
thirdly, allowed, that the faireſt and fineſt cinnamon grows upon young 
trees planted in vallies near the ſea- ſide, naturally covered with white 
ſand, where they are perfectly unſhaded, and expoſed to the hotteſt ſun ; 
that at five years old they begin to bark the branches; and that the tree 
eontinues to produce ſine flavoured cinnamon for the number of years 
already mentioned. They then cut it down to the root, from whence, in 


Conſiderations on the Sugar Trade, p. 115. | | 
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a year or two, it 1 again; and in five. or fix; begin to bark; the 
young plants. What chen is there to hinder our attempting the cultiva- 
tion of cipnamon, which Nature a to e We in as e how 
fection in Tobago as in Ceylon 4% 


« In the ſecond place, we have mentioned, that the nung, as well as 
the einnamon tree, is a native of this iſle 7 and, as we hkewiſe obſerved, 
is reported to be defective and inferior in its kind to the ſame fort. of 
ſpice in, or at leaſt as it is brought to us from, the Eaſt Indies. We can- 
not doubt of the fact; that is, of the nutmeg's growing here; becauſe 
we find it aſſerted in a book addreſſed to Mr. de Beveren, then governor 
of Tobago. A man who had invented a falſchood would hardly have 
had the boldneſs to repeat it; not only to a reſpectable perſon, — to the 
perſon in the world who muſt have the cleareſt knowledge of its being a 
falſehood. The nutmeg tree that naturally grows: in this iſland is, in 
all probability, as true, and may, by due care and pains, be rendered as 
valuable a nutmeg as thoſe that grow any where elſe; for the fact really 

is, that wherever there are nutmegs there are wild nutmegs; or, as ſome 
ſtyle them, mountain nutmegs; which are longer and larger, but much 
inferior in the flavour to the true nutmeg, and are very liable to be worm- 
eaten. The point is, to know how theſe defects may be remedied: or, in 
other words, wherein the difference conſiſts between the wild, taſteleſs, 
and uſeleſs nutmeg, and that which is true, aromatic, and of courſe a 
valuable ſpice. he then gives an account of the. culture of nutmegs in 
the Banda Mandt, and proceeds.) From this ſuccinct account of the na- 
ture and method of cultivating this valuable ſpice, it will certainly appear, 
that it may be very well worth the trouble and expence of making the 
experiment, (a ſmall nutmeg plantation in the above-mentiqned-ftes does 
not contain above a rood of fl, „ and the large ones not more than an acre) 
whether by the ſame method the wild nutmeg tree, as it. is called in To- 
bago, may not be reclaimed and improved, ſo as gradually to. acquire all 
the virtue and odour of the true ſpice. There may, no doubt, many dif- 
ficulties occur, both in the cultivation and in the curing, but the vigour, 
the ſagacity, the indefatigable diligence of Britiſh planters, will, very 
probably, overcome all theſe *.“ I ſhould proceed to tranſeribe his anſwera, 
Which are extremely ſenſible, to all. objections to the propoſal. that can be 
made, but the extract I have already given is grown to as great a length 
as any extract, from a work not voluminous, ought; Lſhall therefore refer 
the reader to che original, remarking, thata fairer opportunity of enriching 
« his nation, as well as individuals, could never HOT! end. e Hrs 
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ſeflion of theſe lands as give us, in reſpect to the eulivition of the lene 
for which we pay uteh fuch rae annual ſums of money. 

as to the diligence _ Bruſh ' planters effecting ſuch a work, they — 
effect it in the ſame manner they did the making of pitch and tar; that 
is, not at all, till the legiſlature takes the affair in hand: Not that a 
bounty is ſufficient; but of the means of producing ſuch an end, ſome- 
thing more muſt be ſaid in another place. I am at preſent only ſpeaking 
mate. ant bo. © er that this rg has not yet Wai 

& | | 


g 
* 


I come now to mention "the Auth defect above ſpecified, that of regu= 
lating the trade of the colonies, without, at the ſame time, providing em- 
ployments for the hands thrown out of buſineſs there The firſt 
meaſure politically executed was good, but without the ſecond it was 
worſe than none; fot the conſequence, as I before obſerved, was, throws 
ing a vaſt number of people into manufaQtures: All therefore that is 
requiſite to be ſaid on this head is, that ſuch regulations ſhould have been 
attended with the remedying all the preceding defects, which would ne- 
ceſſarily have —_ 3 of beneficial employment for ſuch hands 
1 2 | 


The — detect that of ike the ee 90 benen Iſlands 
av their uncultivated ſtate, i is as ftrange and unpolitical a one as any that 
could be conceived; becauſe all the expence of colonies is already borne by 
the nation in civil eſtabliſhments in them, without any of the good effects. 
The high rocky ſoil of the Summer Iſles, it has been obſerved, is excel- 
lently adapted to the culture of vines; and the inhabitants, though cheer- 
ful and induſtrious, are unable to conſume any Britiſh manufactures, for 
want of the means of buying them; but if vines were introduced among 
them, the caſe would be greatly altered; and a moſt inne ſtaple 
gained to the mother-country. | 


4 


The Bahamas are wok more conſiderable.” All accounts that we have 
had of them render their great fertility. beyond a doubt; and the extraor- 
dinary flavour of their pine apples, and other ſpantancous fruits, which 
far exceed any others in that part of the world, added to their climate, 
which is exceſſively fayourable, and never reached by the leaſt froſts, leave, 
upon the whole, little doubt, but that ſugar and all other Weſt Indian 
commodities might be produced in them in great perfection. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, we have ſettled only Providence, which is not comparable 
to many others, and not planted an acre even of that with any thing but 
mere peine for the uſe of the few inhabitants. Some of the others 
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ad a want of policy,/I am ſenſible is by no means complete, (LI much 


to recollect the dates of all the miniſterial changes that have happened in 
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volumes for] it; for which” reaſons I ſhalb extract from the moſt authentic 
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fifty, broad: ut the truth ig they axe. not half diſcovered; ſoirie; which 
are known; are quite uncultivated and uninhabited, though bleſſed with 
2s fruitful and luxuriant a ſoil as any in the world, as appears plainly by 
the richneſs and fragraney of the ſpontaneous growths. By many 
accounts, even the famous, Tinian itſelf does not exceed | ſon re of theſe 
beautiful iſlands, whichiyet, we; have; left ſa many, deſarts, 2 and employed 
ourſelves in plant ng ſuch wretched: countries as Nov Scotia where the 
people are in danger of being frozen to death for nine ahonghe of ** 
year, and can in ſcarcely produce bread to eat the other three! 


of Vo "BY * by 6 t, I „1. 1 
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This bew * che defects in W our colonies, Aide both from . 


wiſh it was); but the eandid reader will, it is hoped, excuſe: ncies 
that are much more trifling than the points inſerted: I muſt likewiſe: be 
allowed to remark, that in thoſe circumſtances relative to our on policy, 
I have; with the moſt rigid impartiality, ſpoke with an eye to meaſures 
lone. Some regulations are touched upon of no long date; but the rea- 
der may believe me, when 1. religiouſly aſſure hit, that Lam totally 
ignorant, under the auſpices or direction of what miniſter, miniſtry, or 
men, ſuch regulations were formed; nor is it, indeed, to be wondered, 
that a perſon who gives his attention to meaſures alone, ſhould be unable 


chis eech within theſe, — five Noor >To! to return: ten 
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tn; ſketching the means 146 remedying, as far as poſſible, theſe ſeveraÞ 
defects, I ſhall begin with the moſt important point of all, Which . 
be attended with che malt wee W megane, - bn ; 


Vader this head it is, in the firſt place, neceſſary to give tlie reader an 
idea of the fertile tracts of land on theſb rivers; jb" that the more eſpe- 
_ cially; as I know of no clear and ſatisfactory acccount of them yet publiſhed 
Ain), nor any where to be met with, without ſeeking; through ſeveral 


. ceinc aun 7 e nenen 9 ye enſuing reaſoning, | 


"Wwe Mi begid with the Serbward upon me MiſiGppiz and 
proceed. northward. The colony of Weſt Florida extends from the 
ſea . the gulph of Mexico n to- the 31ſt degree of lati- 

tude ; 8 
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_tude;;. that 16% pretty near as far as the low country continues; - fun 
= a quarter of a; dep rec further, upon the river, 16 Manchac, where” 
che high lands begin“. Froin the ſea ooaſt thither, the whole country 
is either a marſh, 12 land, ſo white as to be pernicious to che eye-ſight f, 
abſolutely barren ; and, in un wholeſomeneſs, the: ſink of the earth. Butz 
after you get to Matichae, the ſeene is totally different; and from thence- 
to the Ohio, and up that river, far above Fort Pitt, the lands are between 
85 100 higher ome p in its wanne, 5 | 
RT 79 VS Rt it wats tans 4, 
The ſoil on theſe high linds is very good t, it is a black light moulJ | 
about three feet deep on the hills'or ring grounds. This upper earth lies 
upon a reddiſh clay, very ſtrong and ſtiff; the loweſt places between theſe 
hills are of the fame nature, but there the black earth is between frve and 
A feet deep. The graſs, growing in the hollows, is of the Hei ht of a 
man. All theſe high lands are generally meadows, and. fonelis of talb 
trees, with grapes up to the knee. The tall foreſts are all hiecory; or all 
and many walnut trees d. Which ſpontaneous productions, fays 
/-anothes writer||, are ever a ſign of good lands in the ſouthern parts of 
North-America. Theſe high lands likewiſe uce mulberry- trees, 
native indigo, tobacco and et rer. The indigo yields more than in the 
French iſlands J. Without deſpiſing, fays another writer v, the tobacco 
vrhich is made in other countries, we may affirm that which grows in the 
4 y, of the Natchez is even preferable to that of Virginia or St. Do- 
mingo. And a third equally well acquainted with this country, ſays, 
«. The French in Louiſiana made two or three crops upon the ſame 
ground as eaſily as we made one h. Even rice thrives to great profit there, 
without being planted in a marſh or ſwamp I. Vines are fo common, 
for 500 leagues up the Miſſiſſippi and on the Ohio, that whatever way you 
walk, you cannot proceed one hundred ſteps without meeting with one 89 
Laſtl even the very ſides of the halls are-covered with canes, which ia our- 
eolotiies only grow in the deepeſt and richeſt ſwamps 14 Conſiſtent with 
1 i e accounts, is eee of the AT ſent from Virginia: to view 
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{pk tis a a planter who refided ſixteen years in wache that ſeals in een refpeGingy 
the eil and its produttions in our colonies we haye very little ſuch authority. ond 
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theſe: countries in 1742, who aſſerted they ſaw more good land on the 
Miſſiſſippi and Ohio than was in all our colonies. I have juſt run through 
theſe circumſtances to ſhew the reader, by way of contraſt, the country we 
have colonized with that we have not; and chatacterized the one from 
the ſame authority as the other. The country, as far as the bounds of 
Weſt Florida extend, is one of the vileſt and moſt unwholeſome in the 
world, in which circumſtance the concurrent teſtimony of all our officers 
quartered there, perfectly agrees q. But almoſt as ſoon as you leave that 


colony, you enter one of — fineſt and e in the 1 and 1 v5 
ciſely ſuch as we want. „ iff 


| Now the remedy, which I would in this ohſe tbl propoſe, is an 
exceeding plain one; only to extend the bbounds of the of Weſt 
Florida, to the high rich lands above- mentioned. Nor would this be 
even ſettling any country but what the French had begun to ſettle be- 
fore; for a full proof of which, ſee Du Pratz. The ſpot whereon the 
French fort, Roſalia, was built, is the propereſt ſituation for à great 
ſettlement on the Miſſiſſippi, as ſhips may come up thither with the 
greateſt eaſe l. As to the extent of Weſt: Florida it might run up tire 
Miſſiſſippi as far as the end of the 3$enfegree of north latitude, and 
eaſtward two degrees of longitude or its weſtern: boundaries; and 
taking in fo large a country, the expence of eftabliſhments would be 
no more than is now annually paid for the preſent Weſt Florida, and 
there would be plenty of country left nevertheleſs for the Indians; but 

that tract, as it could not all be near wanting for many years, need not at 

firſt be purchaſed of the Indians (where I mean — N 
before; for far to the north of Weſt Florida they had; and conſequettly 


Our right to it by Anne eee but 17 beben us . 2 


. 
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The tract of ne en Fe Onio h, i in every „ reſpect eee a8 Mu 
which we have deferibed:; or, if we attend to the accounts of our owh 
people who have traverſed it, fill better. A part of this country, lying 
on the back of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennfylvania, was what our 
coloniſts wanted ſo much to poſſeſs before the laſt war, for cultivating 
dohacca. hemp, ilk, and flax. in; and we cannot ſuppoſe that would have 


It ĩs a wretchad country ( un pays e lays\Charlevoix, and'a mere bem Tabs; 
on a fat and bleak ſea coaſt—the- laſt place on earth where one would expect to meet 
with any mortal, and Wau al _ Chriſtians.” Kat 2 N. France, b n vi. p. 263. Pre- 
ent State, p. 10 %//ę l 1 | 31 4068 | 
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been the: caſe," if it had not been more 1 on aſs Kiptes than their 
lande at n * 1 [329400105 3: O 136 f : 413", | 
| 4 R405 to ev e oh 7 wort 0380 34) ry 
"Such. are "a tracts of country confirmed to Britain bot the! reed cr ; 
176: but which, by the moſt unaccountable policy, - ſhe has choſen to 
make no uſe of, at the very time when ſhe wants them to the utmoſt. 
neceſſity. Now, the proceeding which is at preſent requiſite to prevent 
the ill effects that are ariſing ein our colonies, is to extend Weſt Florida. 
in che manner I have and immediately to eſtabliſh a new 
colony on the Ohio, on the back of Pennfylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Jobacco, hemp, iron, and fach bulky ſtaples would be ſent from 
' thence down the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, at a very ſmall expence. Even 
fifty per-centum leſs than is now paid to a fea port from Buekingham, 
Charlotte, Auguſta, Bedford, Halifax, Bottetourt, and Pittſylvania 
counties in Virginia; and Cumberland, Bedford, Northampton, and 
Berks counties in © Pennſylvania: Flour, beef, and pork* would be 
ſent. from the new colony to Weſt Florida, and from thence to Euſt 
Florida, Jamaica, &c. much cheaper, ſooner, and in better order, than 
has ever been done from New-York, 1 or Philadelphia; and 
in caſe of a future Spaniſnh or French war, the Floridas could be imme 
diatelyſuccoured by the Ohio colony, or a great and ſpeedy aid could be 
afforded from thenee for the reduction of New-Orleans, the Havannah, 
Sc. and as to ſilk f, flax, and ſuch light and valuable articles, they 
would be conveyed from the uc colony, by a ſhort and cheap land- 
carriage to Fort Cumberland, and from thence by water, down the river 
Potomack, to Alexandria. The hemp and iron from Ruſſia are tranſ- 
poxted by a much longer, more expenfive and difficult inland navigation, 
than that of the Ohio and Miffiſſi ppi, with the addition of a very conſi- 
derable land- carriage upon — The Ohio,” ſays a very ingenious 
Nur «ag the winter ſnows are thawed by the warmth, or rains in the 
« ſprings riſes. in vaſt floods; in ſome Places exceeding twenty feet in 
height, but ſcarce any where overflowing it high and upright banks. 
<\ Theſe: floods continue of ſome height for at leaf a month or two, be- 


Ahe TT of New Orleans is chiefly ſupplied Sh beef by French Lunters, 85 go yearly: 
up the Obio and kill buffaloes; and large quantities of this beef are ſalted and ſent to St. 
Domiggo . And Du P ratz ſays, That ſo long ago as the year 1746, 800 thouſand: weight 
of fluur was, fa one winter, ſent from the Illinois to New Orleans. 

+, The, managers of the contributions for promoting the culture of fit in Pennfyloania, 
repspſented to the General A ſſembly of that province, in September Ni. 5 

«: That they have had the pleaſure to ſind the ſoil and climate of the province, wich the“ 
80 ſpirit they have raiſed in the people, fo favourable to this new attempt, as to encourage the 
« proſecution to 2 much greater extent, by which it ſeems highly. probable, the artiele of 
« raw filk may ſhortly become a valuable remi:tance from hence 0 Great Britain, in pay- 
« ment of the manufactories we receive from our mother- country. 
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„ing guided in the time by the late or eafly breaking up of the wide 
<< "The ftream is then too rapid to be ſtemmed upwards by, ſailing or 
< rowing, and too deep for — FRE but-excellently fitted for large veſ- 
< ſels going down then ſhips of 100 or 200 tons may. go from Fort Du 
« Queſne (nom called Fort Pitt) to ſea with ſafety. - Hence in proceſs of 
« time, large ſhips may be built on the Ohio, aud ſent wha to Tea with he 
#6 beans. Proitegot Mationpage pip: NG RE i 
CRISS C341 : AP" 3 
As to the eee ted the mite of Weſt Florida, and — 4 
ing a new colony on the Ohio, very little here is requiſite to be inſerted 
upon a point which all the preceding pages ſo fully explain. In the. 
preſent ſtate of our old ones, manufactures are every day taking the place 
of planting; and all for want of ſuch excellent lands as are upon the 
Miſſiſippi and Ohio. Our tobacco trade is upon the decline, and will 
ſoan be annihilated; for the lands in Virginia and Maryland having, for 
an hundred and fifty years, produced that exhauſting vegetable, are worn 
out, and daily converting into cotn-farms, from which no benefit reſults 
to Britain. This great want of freſh land in thoſe plantations was felt 
many years ago; the inhabitants have been doubled ſince; how much 
greater, therefore, muſt that want be now In the northern colonies, | 
likewiſe, the inhabitants are drove to manufactures for want of lands to 
make ſtaple commodities on. We are told, by one who knows their 
country well, that 200,000: people, bred; to the culture of the earth, are 
there out of employment for want of land, and actually petitioned for 
the territory of Sagadahoc to ſettle in; which they would never have 
ROUGE of, has the leaſt N a, a nes ve the: Ohio been Fuente Th 
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The. propo noled ſettlements on \the Miſlppi 200 Ohio would Fial hemp 
and flax ſufficient to ſupply all Europe, nay all the world. The ſhips that 

might be built at Louiſiana, ſays Du Pratz, would never be ſufficient o em- 

ploy all the hemp which might be raiſed on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, did the 

inhabitants cultivate as much of it as they well „ 7 *,” Ihe inland 


parts of America, ſays 1 are well known to be fitted for the production ö 
of hemp, flax and * . 42 Such lands as are deſcribed onthe iſhhppi 
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tt Fhelate 9 yn ditr ee and Wen Far the Ohio, proves, that 

it is, 2; all ſeaſons, navigable for large boats of fifty or ſixty tons burden, and that ſuch boats 
can eaſily aſcend it, except in the time of freſhes, as weſterly and ſeuth-1ogft winds: generally | 
blow up the river; and a very ſenſible engineer, Who, a very few years ago, expſored the 
Onio and Nich ch poi, we That , my be'made © on EP: banks 97 the, Obio ;, as 
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chore a *petumboawiſivcd in them, Which he- 
Ne end indigo delight in; and theſe are the 
ies that the nation wants from the colonies. Upon 
and oh may be made in quantities, as a ſtaple com 
Len Britain whereas, on the poor lands in our colonies 
plan they gan only make a little for their own uſe. 
be. _ greateſt . — is a prejudice to 
2 251 ph 201 fit for theſe commodities. Here 
r which is the only proper, ſeaſon 
North America. This would 2 rd time for 
be mri chould be indigo. Now a crop 
flax, would be much more proſitable than any thing 

uees, wheth er on che continent or che lands; Every 
e more in hemp, ard one or ro in 
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hg er therefore, that the, propoſed enlargement of Weſt Florida; and” 
ene colony on the Ohio, are not only ſo valuable in 


hes eftabh 
| Fn but to this nation at this time, I would 
un Propoſe thn they be immediately adopred . And if the where 
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$ If the expence to the kingdom i is brought as an n agaiaſt 2 a 5 0 


Ianſwer, the neteſft of it id too urgent for any expence to prevent. of it the 
duties upon tobacco. alone, to mention no other article, will n more 1 five years than 
the expence will — to-in fifty. But there is a r and rational met dd of affect- 
ing it, without increaſin the; public expence a ſhilling ; i more than one: Nova Sco- 
tia coſts the nation, to this day, more "RR rn than the amount of any of the new colo- 
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wabtenen to be dunctat the '\govertntont's" N mf 
ſulering the great importance of the meaſtire, — 
no ſuch matter would be neceſſary ee 
colonies who are in want of freſſi land art fo great, we) 
ments, and eſpecially that ou the Ohio would ſpeedily tes | 
There can be no greater proof of rr Motors veer th 
alli parts of thoſe for leave io penerrüte inte fie by 
and che many thouſand families WhO have removed to, 
r of. the Ohio, ee N the Proclartät b; 
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than: what it before met with in Vi 
law, The excellence of the land on 3 q 
and would certainly put down the plantakens in Europ w 2 
only rivals we have in 4 — trade. Theſe plantation "Hover f : 
advantage till ours were worn out, which was the real And bly Efie of 
heir being undertaken; now, with the freſh aud rich lands in 12 
tracts, our planters would make ſuch — and of lercellegtt à fart, 
at to tuin their rivals immedintely of u there car be ud 
doubt, if we conſider: the progreſs and uskure ef f e ee 
withſtanding the preſent ee wel bu 
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dg Abe advantage of Juck-a:bengficial climate, and the richeft 
dominions, would all be able not only to purchaſe 

ogroes, a nee e en eg baden conſumption, 
+. Fae would, in all prohabili 


equal that of the ſugar colonies, or 
(to-do much yet it would cortainly be 

mou the eee e that continent on an average, Which 
ot he) importance of which, to, Britain, is very, evidend. 
5 te make our importation: of hemp and flax from Rufſia 

Per annum, Which. 50, oo people in theſe colonies 

2 us with the greateſt cale..., Ruſſia likewiſe, ſells to other 
nations. . af v οοοοο , There ig n doubt but we might 
—— — oanſidlexahle ſhare of. that trade And, at the ſame time, both that 


0h all founded, on the ſale of, Britiſh\manufac- 
nes, ind deins parchaſed. of Ruſſia with hullien 106lD) © rf] 
Fr Dt dr onfiirs bool Sides oft Wnt Hits 
The conſequences of $heſe, proceedings are very naturally to be deduced. 
Hrſt.placx, it would give a terrible blow, to- the manufactures of 
OMlonies, and be: one means of totally counteraGting-the late 
— ths x6{olutions.to-put an end tc all imports from Brita ; for ſuch 
eulement;in Weſb Floridayand. the, Ohio colony, would: draw away 
| the penpſe That had, either no employment, or but an ind 
bat" dey AI Coy ney os to carry their 
| r manufacures can he darried on, Thie numerous idle 
hands at ꝓxeſent ſcattered about theſe; northern eolonies all thoſe farmers 
whomuanted. tn ibe, planters, and petitioned for freſh; lands; and probably 
no ĩnegnſiderable number of thoſe who, Hove. employed themſelyes on 
m tures; Would quit. the country and remove to theſe fertile tracts: 
9 — — wbacco colonies would flock thicherg the 
_carneſingls, with which. they have prayed for leave to paſs the mountains 
18,2:{pfhicient prof eee ene theſe; whoſe plantatious were un⸗ 
willagly turned into farms would remgye with their people to theſe 
tracts, hexe the might revaddict thetaſelves ſo heneficially to their fa- 
vourite qulture, that of tobacco, and make fuch fuperior profits to What 
bey could upon al 8 in either Maryland or Virginia 
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Fertugal and the Mediterranean alone canſume in iron and imported 50 
tim ger do he amonnt of above 5oo, ooo 1. Which trade lies möselndvan- ive 
tageonſly for. our colony x s than for thoſe of any other nation. — 9M. 
would be no improbable: 20 extend-the export r 1 
dities to as much as our own n, or in the whole to the amount 
of 2 .. per head for all the inhabitants now in theſe colonies. Let us, 
however, firſt conſider What is 8 and that is our o²]m gen- 
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work is done before the bounty | is payable: the great article of all;the ſet- 
ting vigorouſly about the buſineſs, receives no immediate aid from them. 
Beſides, it is a meaſure which has no direct effect upon the colony manu- 
factures, a point which ought certainly to he aimed at, at the ſame time 
that we encourage their ſtaples-. What ſhall therefore venture to propoſe 
is, that the government, through the means of a few merchants acquainted 
with the American trade, that can be tolerably depended upon, ſhould 
eſtabliſh factors at Boſton, Philadelphia, New Vor „and a few other 
ports, for the fale of ſuch of Britiſh: manufadtures as ſhould be 
conſigned to them; and to conſiſt of ſuch particularly as were moſt manu- 
factured in the province, with directions immediately and continually to 

underſell all fuch colony manufactures. By this means the operation of 


the ſucceeding meaſures, from the . * * gon idle, would | 
be ſo much the eaſier to be executed. 
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The ſhips Which rie b ar woke ould be ated „ vulkey __ 
of eight, nine hundred, and one Bad: tons burden, for the Take 
of bringing large quantities of deals, &c. back, at a leſs proportionate 
expence ; and, previous to their arrival in America, cargoes of theſe ſhould 


be ready for them. The coloniſts ſhould! be engaged to work their iron 


mines, and get the product ready in bars, &c. and vaſt quantities of deals 
and ſquared timber rea 


dy for loading the ſhips: All which, on the certain 
and immediate proſpect of a ſale, would eafily be effected; as it is well 
known they have more than once proved to the legiſlature, that they could 
ſupply all Europe with theſe articles, had they but the demand. Theſe 
ſhips ſo loaded ſhould return to thoſe ports in Britain where the Baltick 
importation is the greateſt, and by means of. an additional duty on the 
eaſt country goods, the metchants in ſuch ports would: be neceſſitated to 
accept the cargoes, or under the certainty of being underſold by them. 
By which means, at the ſame time that we ſtopped 540,0001, from be- 
ing ſent in caſh to the Baltick, all the manufaQtures of Britain would 
feel a more invigorating life than they ever experienced; the poor would 

every where be ſet to work, the my: lowered, and: the manufactures of 
the colonics wean nee a Iii in 116 56 TI he g 140 18 
"2. AF/O, EE 2 2617 299905 03 am VI 

The article of 8 would take up more time, but might rndubic 
tably be effected (eſpecially in the rich parts of Penſylvania) by ſending 
over proper experienced perſons; to direct them in tlie choice of their ſoil, 
and the culture, and at the ſame time by ſupphying them with me 
plants for nothing. Theſe points, and a en ſale, would Jones fully tup- 
IE OOO e Fre 
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To give a bounty payable in Britain upon ww and duubetz Kc. is do- 
ing but little; the colonies have never on that account ſet about the buſi- 
neſs; but for the factors there eſtabliſhed to receive actual commiſſions _ 
5, or: 10,000 tons of iron, and 20, 30, or-40,080'tons'of timber and pot 


aſh; and to make ſuch demands of the proper people, informing 4 
that the ſhips would be ready to load by ſuch a time, and to engage to 


take annually the whole national demand of them; in ſuch a caſe; I 
ſay, we ſhould ſee the difference between a proceeding of this fort and 
the weak effects of ſuch bounties as have been hitherto given. That 
bounties might be raiſed to the matter, there is no doubt; 
but then the expence to the nation would be much greater than the me- 
thod I have ſketched; and at the ſame time other bounties muſt be given 
on the importation of Britiſh manufactures into the Ty or [wp 
tabricks of the latter would not be P. n 4 £2 27H * 
n 08 al; 318830 A * 
If fomendalinit-ac firſt did. per N a of 8 con 
| ctiodities, they probably would not be conſiderable, and even ſuch would, 
after the trade had been in this channel a little time, wear away by degrees. 
The coloniſts, would every day grow more expert in the working their 
iron mines, and in the preparing their timber; for Which latter purpoſe, 
ſawing mills ſhould be erected in all places where the boards, &c. were 
demanded. And. when once the leaſt regularity in the commerce was 
effected, 0 would chiefly conſiſt in the regularity of the demand, the 
buſineſs would carry itſelf on without any aſſiſtance from the public; a 


point which the laying: PEAS duties en the n ge Ener forcign- 
Wannen ene 9 0 f 
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| But 2 other articles bete erben A 1 REI 0 
theſe colpuies 10 6 fu apply, and Tu deſerve: well to be reales 


— ded * belt writers on trade have been ſenfibleof the 8 — 10 ort ying our- 
| ſelves with th theſe articles from America, and the Neef Fer of it likewiſe. See 3 
Foſtlethwayte Dictionary of l Fer Stores.. Gee, Trade and Navigation of 
Great Britain con/idered, p. Y 14. ſays, «© ＋ 1 in America abound with vaſt quan- 
tities of timber, and the navigation from New England, Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland; is 
not more tedious, nor at à greater diſtance from us, than the bottom of the Bothnic Gulph; or "8 

Peterſburg. . But thoſe places baving been Jong in trade, and having a conſtant demand from FETs 
us for that commodity, they always have 8 ſtocks of timber, £76 ſq uared, and boa 20M. | 

lying ready to load a ſhip of five or fix hundred tons in ten or twelve a ; but hitherto 

have never 4 ſtocks Ms ready in our plantations, nor any encouragement for 8 

large bulky ſhips, ſuch as are uſed by the Danes and Swedes, who ſafl with a few hands, an 

at à ſpall charge. What timber we have, had hitherto come directly to Eng and has been 
rather put on board to fill up, when tobacco or other merchandize has not been to be had; 
2nd therefore no care has hitherto been taken to make it Hs trade. Se alſo page 196, 
IPO eee 66. þ LS 
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W Se eee ee 
« is better than that of the Engliſh; it is of the fame kind with the Spa- 
niſh wool, or curled and frizzled like that, and might be rendered as fine 
by the ſame management. By the ſtep which the colonies have lately taken 
to raiſe all the ſheep they can, they will have plenty of wool. With this 
they have already made cloth worth 424: a yard, which is as good as any 
that is made of Engliſh woot. Some of their wool has been ſent to Eng- 
land, where it ſold for the price of the beſt. This haps, be 
looked upon as a loſs to England; but if the would ſtudy to make a right 
and proper uſe of her colonies, this might be of more ſervice to her than 
any one thing they are capable of producing. If the fucceed 
in their attempts to manufacture their wool, England may want it from 
the colonies more than any other „ as n e there 


commodity, 
is not nenen emen 59 wha wool's,”? | 


# 


These ſentiments and founded beating and tend to render Great Bri. 
t of the effects of that commercial and manu 
— —— — There are many pecu- 
liar motives for importing wool from theſe n e other articles 
already ſpecified. It would be a great affiftance to our own woollen manu- 
factures, and at the ſame time have the beſt effect we could wiſh'npon that 
of the colonies. No :mportations are more beneficial than raw commodi- 
ties to be worked into manufactures, and no e id 0 
a manufacturing country as that of ſuch raw commodities; for which rea- 
ſon Britain ſhould wiſh - woot from theſe colonies ; and were che 
tem ef policy 1 am nom ſkrtehing executed ſach i 
tion might very eaſily be effected. Every particular of this ſyſtem is the 
link of a chain, and all connected: the more iron, timber, pot 
aſh, and madder, were the more Hkewife you might have of 
wool; for the mere would the colony woollen manufacture ſuffer, and 
conſequently the leſs would be their demand. for 22 and 
e eee e time when the Britiſh ma- 
nufactures were into every would completely give her 
the command of all the American wool. Ae eee might be 
338 ſum annually. . 
Ny | LAID $3237 © base | 
As to hips, ſome, perhaps, w e e dat eeſvking Hen thints 
| to. the mother-country more equivocal ;, bee. I hould 


* Preſent State, p. 142. 
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apprehend the ſupply from the colonies highly advantageous. In 752 


eaſes it might be found advantageous to build men of war there. 
them out of the queſtion, let us confider the repeated outeries 
complaints that have been made in this kingdom for fo many years of the 
want of timber for ſhip-building; and that ſuch complaints are not ll 
grounded, every body agrees. Now, wonld'ir not be a . prudent 
meaſure to reſerve the timber in this ifland for the uſe of the navy alone, 
and depend on America for that for metehantmen? It is by no means 
advantageous to this country, whoſe agriculture is of fuch immenſe im- 
portance, to have any land occupied by wood that-is good enough to yield 
corn, and conſequently no more mould be raifed than is neceſſary; and 
ſuppoſing it neceflary to raiſe all that is requifite for the royal navy, that 
is certainly the moſt: for there is no occafton to extend it to all that is. 
uſed in merchant-ſhips. The latter had better all be built in America. 
Nor would there be any n to loſe the manufacturing of the hemp 
with which ſach thips were rigged, ſince we might import it raw from 
the new colomes, and it to the northern colonies, manufactured 
into ſail- cloth, with as little expence as much of the 222 lies under no 
wed by New England, &c. 5 227 


If Briten builds ennntally Wde uu of ups was h 

1 a fuppoftion) this at 3 J. tog. per ton, would alone amount to 140, oc 
n year. Nor can T ſee why the northern colonies ſhould not build for all 
Europe. The building trade might eaffly be carried to the underſelling 
all other countries, and eſpecially when the eufture of he and the 
tre iron mines are carried to for then chere is no 
| in the world that wilt unite all the requiſite for building cheap: 
1 completely as eur colonies in North America; ant that at the fame- 
time white all the benefit redounds to Britain tous and without there: 
being the leaft + to her from ſuch natural advantages in them, The 
danger would be great, if we at the ſame time ſuffered them to be traders: 
and fiſhermen; but T laid it down as a rule to proceed upon, that trade, 


Ting) beer manufa@uring, were put an entire ſtop to 12 52 on. 


5 bw, hs trade of ſhip-building has not only the advantage of cling 
timber (a mere drug in America) to great advantage, but of obliging thoſe: 

who bought it, at the fame time to purchaſe ſome quantity of our 

and iron. Thus, if we. built 100, 00 tons of ſhipping annually for 

foreigners in our northern colonies, it would make up the former amount 
y Io and I am very well pe rfuaded that 3 be eaſily effected. 
Supplying other nations with depping cheaper than they have it at pre- 

ſent, would be no objection to this plan, ſince all the . * would 


3 reap- 
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reap therefrom are not comparable to thoſe which we ſhould receive from 
taking their money. Nor do I think, in true politics, it would be. the 
leaſt advilable to refuſe, French gold for men of war thus built: For we 
may lay it down as a maxim, that the French will never want as many, 
or more men of war than they can man: experience ſhews this; ſo that 
our enemy will not meet us with a ſhip the more for our ſelling them, 


And moſt aſſurediy, we had better take his eee chan let it be 1 
either to che Swedes or the Genoele *. 


Fs: 
C | 


At all events, 8 at the ame: time that their i zom and e 
928 was purchaſed, and our manufacturers ſold them, commiſſions ſhould 
be given them to build all the ſhips they were able; the factors ſhould 
then purchaſe and load them for Europe, and the veſſels be here ſold to the 
beſt account; but in ſuch a manner as to make it anſwer better for our 
merchants to purchaſe them than build at home and, as the buſineſs in- 
"creaſed, veſſels, cargoes, and all to be fold, in different parts of Europe 


to. whoever would buy them; or, in other words, to — all thoſe 
countries who at 4. poſſeſs theſe trades. 


* ſhort, it is abſolutely neceſſary chat this nation (whatever ada 
map be judged beſt) ſupply her colonies with manufactures as fully as 
Poſfible; that is, completely, that no fabric ſhall exiſt in them for 
ale: And if this point is well conſidered, its importance will appear 
clearly to all. For while our trade with moſt nations is, as we are told, on 
the decline, while our manufactures decreaſe, and heavy complaints come 
from all quarters, America is our only reſource; and it is ſo noble a one, 
that we want nothing but the reſolution to depend on that alone, and yet 
command more trade, wealth, and ſeamen than we have ever yet enjoyed. 
But if we ſuffer our colonies to ſupply themſelves with manufactures, and 
even export them to others, we ſhall in another age make no more of our 
once flouriſhing American commerce than we now do of our once capital 
Levant trade. I know of no means to prevent theſe evils, but ſuch as I 
am at preſent ſketching; and I return in this manner to the importance of 
5 one, to d e an better the 3 of rate a nag of lome 
2ng 1 30 97) ©1901} thy =? 


| # | When the Earl of O. was at ere a French builder ſhewed him the Webel juſt 
off the ſtocks. There, my Lord,“ ſaid the Frenchman, with no flight heauteur, has 
the king of England ſuch a ſhip?“ << don't know,“ replied his Lordſhip, coolly,, «+ but Pl1 
anſwer. for it, he will have,” The Frenchman did not clearly underſtand him, but he 
comprehended his meaning ö when be ſaid, I am glad to ſes 12 build ſuch fine ſhips, 
for J ſhall ſee this among others brought into Portſmouth harbour.” RIES wy it I e 
id. mene when ſhe 1 in ein 4 
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ſort or other for Mete populous, northern colonies, which muſt either be 
| 5 Nef og WAR by manufactures.” by 


I have already remarked, that in theit is] which i is not t we- 
able to the maintenance of the people as the more ſoutherly ones, with 
reſpect, I mean, to ſtaples, — That we cannot expect by any means ſo 
fully to fapply them with manufactures but many families muſt manu- 
facture part of their conſumption ; whereas i in the ſouthern colonies and- 
ſugar iſlands no one makes ſo much as a pair of ſtockings, or a pair of 
ſhoes, os deep! individual article of dreſs. And as there is, and muſt be, 

fuch-a difference, poſſibly we ſhould deduct 205. a head from the ſup- 
poſed conſumption of America in general, which was before found to be, 
5 J. and reckon that we might ſupply theſe northern colonies with Britiſh 
commodities to the amount of 4 /. per head: 7 50,000 people (I reckon no 
increaſe, upon the ſuppoſition that the new fertile colonies would con- 
ſtantly drain them to that amount ; it ought, however, to be ſo managed 


- $5 . 


that they ho do it, whether of themſelves or not) at that rate would 


take off 3,006,000 J. in goods of various kinds. I ſhall not deduct any 
_ thing upon account of their Weſt India Tumber trade, becauſe their ſhare 
is no great amount, and I think they might export it beſides every thing 
I marker, Ketched: the refuſe of their raft trade would do we the Wen India 

mar — LETS 


I 5Dok us now inquire how much oo theſe 3,000,000 IL. we could take of 
them in the above-mentioned | faples ; ; and, firſt, for our own uſe: « 7 


8 timber, potaſh, and madder, | more — LI. 740,000 
Ships, — — — 140,00 
Joy we hang, ed cerninly' take ake of them to the: amount rok * £00z600 


1 


7 1 05 N e * FR" bee ra nr ys waned open 2 ae $d ves 
Before we proved further; let us take a Light 1 view of the Getefits x 

which would reſult from their ſupplying us even with' this million. As 
E have ſuppoſed the trade and fiſheries of theſe colonies transferred, as in 
| all common policy they ought, to the mother- country, they conſequently” 
can have no fund wherewith to purchaſe neceſſaries of Britain but the 
amount of her importations from them, for which reaſon it ought not to 
be attempted to ſupply them with manufactures to a larger amount; for 
- this plain reaſon, becauſe they could not pay for them : and if we took. 
from them no more than this million's worth of ſtaples, we could attempt 
no more than . their manufactures to the amount of x mil- 
| _ hon's 
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lion's worth. of our goods: And 1 mould add, that even ſuch à fale of 

Britiſh commodities would be attended with great effects; it would throw 
ſuch a languor into the remaining two-thirds of their fabrics as would 
bid very fair for preventing their ever MK again to that pitch which had 
given umbrage to the mother-cauntr hen once their manufactures 
were b to the mere wpplY ſupply of that part of their own conſumption 

unſatisfied by Britain, they d then dwindle away in a _m_ rj oa | 
VO TER eee, ow” W 
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To other countries, — — 200,000 
Shipping, 100,000 tons, Maglio ra nga: BEL © rota 
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| By m means of ui this amount from the others Ge we mold 
ſupply their demand of neceſſaries all but the ſum of 7 20,000 J. Manufac- 
tures. to which amount need not be an object of jealouſy to the mother- 
country, in a climate ſo unfavourable to ſtaples ; not, however, that the 
above exportation might not be increaſed to that amount: T am confident 
it might, and that for too many reaſons to inſert here. But that, or 
any exportation at all, or even the ſupplying of our own coding tion, 
depends totally upon the ſpirit with whach the government carried the 
plan into execution, All the trades of the world are open to thoſe h 
will ſell the cheapeſt; and in proportion to the expence ſubmitted to in the 
article of underſelling, to ſuck a degree would the manufactures ef the 
colonies Mart and Britain's expartation of caſh for the A ee 


1 „The g tation. of vederſcUi LEON WAL; goods is very Gniphe, 1e io-nothiop but | 
a transfer afWebts, Certain ling hy the colonies ſupply the factors with NT worth 
of iron and deals, and the factors ſupply other perſons. with the fame amount of manufac- 

tures; A mere eee this at once. nn in the ne 
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491 
commodities leſſen. In reſpect, however, to her own conſumption, ſhe 


would have double advantage, by means of the power of laying duties 
on the rival commodities. The vigour of the proceeding ſhould in this, 
as in all other meaſures, Þe proportioned to the benefits in view. The 
exportation of 1, 80, 000 . worth of manufactures for thoſe commodities 
which we at preſent pay ready money for, every one will ſurely allow to 
be an object highly deſerving the warmeſt 1 to er e 1 
very well worth warnen effect it. be | 
10 P ON 2 13 116 40 1100290 tab i ano dan 2 ag? Ho 
„This e e not Asam 0 much 35 My 5 a6 furt Git . 
imagine ; perhaps it might be found, that the whole difference in a year; 
or two might be made up by additional duties on the ſame imports from 
other nations. I ſee no reaſon why iron, for one urticle, ſhould not be deli- 
vered in any patt.of | Britain cheaper from our cologies than from Ruſſia, aa 


the American iron mines are in the neighbourhood of the ſea-coaſt while: 


thaſe of Ruſſia are albin Siberia, at the vaſt diſtance of three or four thouſand 


miles from 1 Our Ametican iron wants nothing but being 
brought to market to drive away that of the Baltick; but if it did not at once 
produce that effect, duties ſhould be immediately laid, to give it the advan - 
tage. The only expence therefore would be, thetlifference of the freight 
gf the deals and 3 America and Norway, and the Baltick. 
This difficulty ſhould be: lefſengd-by:an additional duty on the latter, and 
the remainder made up at the expence of the nation, until the coloniſts 
were become expert in the trade, and conſequ 


ently enabled to ſupply the 
demand cheaper than at firſt. All kinds = timber lie much nearer water 
carriage there than in the eaſt countries, and are of leſs value as they 
grow. The only ſuperiority of the latter is, that which reſults, as Mr. 
Gee obſerved, from having been ſo long in the trade. The other ſuperio- 
rities of the Americans, aided by an additional duty, would; in all proba- 
lity, . bring the difference of freight to a- trifle, ſince it is Norway alone 
that is nearer to Britain, the Baltick being almoſt equally diſtant, and even 
much farther from the weſtern coaſts Ih Britain. However, the whole 
expence of the plan would conſiſt in turning this ſcale, whatever it might 
amount to, for a few years. There can be little doubt but 50, o00 l. a year 
- would fully effect it. But if a much larger ſum was requiſite, it would 
be infatuation to loſe the benefits of ſuch a prodigiouſly advantageous effect. 
through a principle of falſe ceconomy.:; For we ſhould not only make a 
heavy attack upon the manufactures of - the, coloniſts, increaſe our own 
above a million ſterling, and put an end to a trade which drains the nation 
of its caſh, but at the ſame time prodigiouſly increaſe our ſeamen, and con- 
ſequently our moſt 1 Nr hare and NE Ws national Power. | 
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| But it is now time to examine into the force of thoſe objeions which 
this propolal will probubly meet with. | 1 0% } 45 1 | 
Te f 1. en 14 
I. It may be te png Pts We of merchatits, factors, &c. 
 miglit foon d rate into ſo many jobs, e 
tion, bag e ere he , een e 79/1 | 


its ARMS La 
' I readily admit the polition, that foch a plan 


might! be made x 56b 1] 
and likewiſe, that when once it did become a mere job, all the e of 
it would be at an end. But then let me aſk; Is this an objection to the 
plan, or to its poſſible execution ? Are all meaſures bad that can be ill exe- 
cuted? I defire to know what x tary: grants there are that cannot 
be made a job of? To object to a beneficial meaſure; becauſe it dene 
of being badly executed, is juſt the ſame; as to avoid a diſtem 
and — health; — health may be abuſed: It is foun 4 
very neceſſary meaſure for che parliameint to grant 200, 00 L à year for 
building and repairing of ſhips, and large ſums frequently for harbours, 
fortifications, bridges, &. all which moſt certainly may be made jobs 
they are or not, it is not my buſineſs: to inquire. - Now, 
any man object to ſuch grants, becauſe of ſuch poſſible evils- attend- 
ing them ? By no means. There is no of theit being converted 
into jobs; but if ſomethit of chat nature muſt, and will inſinuate itſelf 
into the expending the public money yet the eye af the people, and the 
ear of the Houſe, are open to great abuſes; and as to ſmaller ones, they 
\ are ſubmitted to as a part of the expence. The objection againſt ſo advan- 
a meaſure, agen att 6..11 91 Ppt $9 pang (nga 
that proves mn 1 e 10 ee nd a 
5 ita $2114 06 ft yy 95 Nen 555 
. But, tee ab ee ans uf e plan would occaſion 
many more abuſes than are common, we oe: Oy oo! the os 
U ee i: > Rok n 3h. 
un, 11947 f War 23 Til It ef: by: 
1 The e 10 Ft: this afertiod for * 2 
have in many inſtances infinitely more complex; uncertain, and extenſive: 
meaſures ons eee Mor din he one would” be. The 
providing for a military expedition; the hiring tranſports; the providing 
victuals, forage, bread, &. &c. much of which is tranſacted through. 
merchants,” is an hundred times more complex and open do abuſes than 
the plan before us. Such buſineſs is carried on in me or war, when 
of coutſe every department in the ſtate has ſix times more dufineſs than 
„ in peace, a" all the: difficulties to be overcome' proportionably greater. 
| And as to. the uncertainty of 1 It, the latter vaſtly exceeds the former; ; for 


ae 


of; whether 
does 
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the propoſed trade would be asregular as poſſible, the ports the ſame, and the 
people dealt with the ſame, Why cannot the board of trade contract for ſuch 
and ſuch affortments of manufactures, as well as other boards contract for 
ſtores, bread, hay, oxen, and what not? Why cannot ſhips (only of a 
given burden however) be freighted with the one as well as the other? 
Tfa train or an army is to be brought from America, do not the 
ment contract for tranſports? How much eaſier to freight back with iron, 
deals, &c. But the prices of the commoditzes.———Thele ate as plain as the 
reſt of the buſineſs. The factor receives 4 cargo of goods, and his direc- 
tions are to ſell them at the prime coft in the invoice ; or at five, ten, fif- 
teen per cent. above it, according to his directions. The i iron, deals, 
Potaſh, madder, wool, &c. returns conſigned to different ports, to be ſold 
likewiſe as per invoice, br as mach ub it as is thought proper, Is 
there any ching complex in this? Is the neſs, openneſs to 
abuſe, & e. any I dmc equal to the-ſervices above-recited ? and eſpe- 
a 
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of War. 
z6 5 65 means. The benefits reſulicig 1 uch a eee 
| endif enact! than any thing they could: Joſe. But they wauld waking: 
for when the American cargoes came to be ſold, would they not have their 
Profit on them as well as on thoſe from the Baltick? But ſuppoſe they 
did loſe by it, whoſe intereſts ſhould give way, thoſe of a particular ſet of 
merchants, or thoſe of the whole — ? 1 hope it will not be : 8 
chought an injury to our manufacturers, nor h our lilors wk r 
ment of both would be as twenty to one. 


IV. But the Ruſſians, if you did not take your iron aud deble of them, 
as at preſent, would not let us RA Hy genere e 4 
ON eee 8 G4 pit2, 22 | e k 
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4% Was ſuch an event ape (which, 8 is wonderfully i 
bable, in a commodity that is ie pad for in bullion) it would be the moſt 
| Fottunate circumſtance of all, I have ſuppoſed throughout the propoſal, 

chat at the ſame time we executed it, the new colonies on the Miſſiſſippi 
and Ohio ſhould: be ſettled; there we might immediately raiſe: all the 
hemp we wanted; for -500,000 people, who are now in want of employ- 
ment in our own colonies, and tt as I before obſerved, ſettle in thoſe 
tracts, (for which they have petitioned more than once) would raiſe us 
much more hemp than we ag” fre for, and give us a trade in it as 
2 well 
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well as. conſumption. But if che preſent was e and 
ſuch hemp, through the want of management, (for it could be | nothing 
elſe) was not produced as we expected, yet ſuch an embargo upon that 
of Ruſſia, as is here ſuppoſed, would at once execute the buſineſs, and 
give us enough of our'own.'' Fora proof of which, let us remember the 
great difficulties this nation was under in 1703 for the want of an imme- 
diate ſupply of pitch and tar for the royal navy, owing to a monopoly the 
Swedes had made of it, abſolutely ratet upon their on price and their 
own navigation, upon which Dr. Robinſon, the envoy, was ordered to 
remonſtrate, which he did, but to no effect: upon which the hounty upon 
pitch and tar from America was given by the Parliament, the conſequence 
of which was, we have ever ſince been ſupplicd at, 'one-third of the price 
we uſed to pay the Swedes, and the amount of the bounty much more 
than made up by the quantities exported to foreigners . Now, for want 
of ſuch impolite meaſires in the Swedes before, we had annual! paid 
them a large ſum in caſh for theſe commodities; and have done the ſame to 
this day to the Ruſſians for hemp and flax, and never vigorouſly ſet about 
cultivating them in the plantations, (indeed we never had ſuch opportuni- 
ties as ſince the/laſt peace) becauſe the Ruſſians condeſcended to take our 
money as uſual ; but if they were once to act the part of the Swedes, the 
co would be the ſame. But it is a moſt unhappy thing, that chis 
nation will not adopt ſuch neceſſary meaſures until abſolutely drove to it. 
We ſhall never command hemp and flax until we ſettle the nen and 
Ohio; nor ever want them „„ ͤ Go ob 4:36. Ak 
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r ene doubtleſs, recollects, that I propoſed the execution of this 
plan to laſt no longer than till the Americans were become ſkilful in the 
uſineſs, and the trade ſettled in the new channel; after Which, ſuch du- 
ties might be laid on the ſame goods from the caſt country as to amount _ 
to a prohibition, and enable the trade to America to ſupport itſelf. ._ Now, 
| ſuppoſe the expence. did amount to 50, 60, or even 100,000. a year, and 
that it was continued for even five years, which is granting more than is 
| neceflary, let me appeal to any unprejudiced perſon, if the benefit of ſup- 
plying ourſelves with ſuch neceſſary commodities, inſtead of lying at the 
merey of others; 1 in 1 with our mafufactures inſtead f 
£1007 Ren eino 
- |; gee an account = the whale aſi in bbb, Art Naval Storer wich Dr. 
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our bullion; —of ſetting to work à vaſt multitude of our ꝓreſent unem· 
ployed poor; —of increaſing greatly the number of dur ſailors ;—of laying 
_ the ſure foundations of a conſiderable export in theſe commodities; ot 
reducing thoſe manufactures of the colonies, which give ſuch juſt alarm to 
this kingdom: Let me, I ſay, aſk, if theſe are not objects worthy of our 
money, if ſuch truly national deſigns would be a benefit. to individuals 
alone? Let thoſe gentlemen, who urge the neceſſity of ſuch cxconomy, 
expreſs their ideas of the expences.which are neceſſary, and thoſe, which 
art not; let us examine the firſt, and ſee if the liſt contains many five 
hundred thouſand pounds as expedient as this. ut it is very common 
for many to preach againſt public expences, without explaining, what is 
neceſſary : if that was done, we ſhould find ſums creep into the account, 
againſt which all their own arguments might be uſed, with fix times the 
e nl on 1 | CF SU MESYDS: NEE9% 271 'o1 
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III. Introduce the Culture of Silk and Vines ſo effectually into the Tobacco 
cCvloniet, | as to ſure the Inhabitants. making as much of both as 
 *" poſſible, 451590 7s 186! 090-1853 Felt IE een 
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The only objection that ever was made to the northern colonies ſupply- 
ing the nation with timber was, the expence of freight on ſuch a bulky 
commodity ; — but in reſpect to filk and wine, the caſe is totally dif- 
ferent. Even thoſe who have been the warmeſt againſt hazarding the leaſt 
expence in the former cafe, yet allow that we might certainly be ſupplied 
with theſe rich commodities. It anſwers greatly to bring filk even from 
the Eaſt Indies; and wines are frequently carried from Madeira to the 
Weſt Indies, and brought from thence to England. All commodities of 
luxury will bear great expences: the freight bears by no means ſuch a 
proportion to their full value as in thoſe of neceſſity. The freight of ſilk 
is a mere nothing, and that of wines not conſiderable enough to make 
any difference on that account in the conſumption. In theſe articles there- 
fore, the nation would be at no expences of freight to bring the produc- 
tions of our colonies upon a par with thoſe of other nations. 
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That both wines and ſilk might be produced in the tobacco colonies, I 
have, I apprehend, already fully proved. There remains therefore at 
preſent only to examine into the means of extending their culture. Nei- 

ther of theſe articles have (as I recolle&) met with any encouragement 
from the legiſlature. | The excellent Society for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, has offered ſome premiums Sor both. 
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4heſe Objects, which ſhew that they think them of great national import- 
ance; but they are 1nfinitely too trivial to effect the defired end; nor do 
1 b K- that _— premiurts/| 0 1 F. woultl ever _— it. 
R 11 Fu mien anch 1. Ser ie 

14) The eee of theſe caves are wetgr hpi) a not oh in 
forty of them have any more notion of raiſing a vineyard or feeding ſilk- 
worms, becauſe of the Society's premiutins, than the farmers in Britain 
have of cultivating madder upon — account. Here and there an i 
nious planter may be found who will make attempts, but the number of 
ſuch is infinitely too mall to truſt ſo great an intereſt of the nation to the 


chance of Yrs IT TONY nnen chan un e 


1 > 
It's is | ppl that ROE vines wg he eulen 1 in theſe * 
to the greateſt advantage. Now, in what manner are planters in theſe 
countries to procure ſets? And ſuppoſe a few ſpirited men had over- 
come many difficulties, yet, of what account would one or tworvineyarils, 
or mulberty gardens, be to the ſupplying fix or ſeven hundred thouſand 
people wich ſtaples? We may be aſſured, that all the Society's ms 
can do is, to prove the practicability of the affair, but will never be attended 
with the execution of it; nor m_ Wage given by the Britiſhi parlia- 
ment effect much more. Wien „ „te 0 Am let, 7 ADE Su , 
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What 1 would chiwefore' be wee in this den be, "art 

| ame from thoſe parts of Europe, wherein raw ſilk is made, -a conſiderable 
number of perſons well ſkilled in the-bufineſs ; ſuch, it as very well known, 
are eaſily to be had. Poſſibly the inhabitants of the Greek iſlands, &c. 
would be as proper as any. Theſe people ſhould, at the government's 
expence, be read over thoſe colomes purpoſely to inſtruct the people in 
the feeding and management of the worms, and the winding the ſilk. 
Where the ſpontaneous growth of mulberries was inſuffiient, the plan- 
ters ſhould be entouraged to gate more: the worms ſhonld at firſt 


de given gratis to all; and the foreigners maintained by the government, 


while they moved about the country in the people; and after- 
wards ſettled in various parts of theſe colonies to make ſilk for themſelves. 

Tf it was found that many of the planters and others continued obftinate, 
"amd would not engage in this buſineſs, care ſhould. be taken that they 
* ſhould have neighbours who would chat they might not be without examples 
before their eyes of the vaſt advantages of the practice. By which means 


all by degrees would come into a buſineſs which your found! coſt. — or 
n but * great returns. 


. 
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It is needleſs to mention any plan of aſſuring them of a market, filk 
being a commodity perhaps as marketable in all parts of the world as 
gold -1t{elf. - Every pound they made would be immediately 205. in their 
ket. And we are aſſured on very good authority, that a middling 
yer may; * are RW, re 195 eee make Wen 
e 41 0 
tr | The pecutiar n Hons 1p buſineſs. 8 not e 
five ot fix weeks in the year, and being reer 
tobacco, cultivating vines, or the labour of common huſbandry, would 
ſoon make ie univerſal throughout theſe colonies. Madoran | 
which attends no other ftaple whatever. - ur Pra: 7 
| Raine MID temen eee 
tn e e vines, the x ot Would a in the fame manner; 
5 5 8 ſhould pp with ſets all that would accept them, whether of 
ſuch as were imported from foreign countries, or fuch as it was thought 
proper to procure from the wild growths of the country. All ſhould be 
tried; and proper perſons, experienced in the culture of vineyards, em- 
ployed in teaching thoſe who received the plants the nature of their 
management. Probably the ſame perſons who: were carried over on 
account of filk would do likewiſe for this purpoſe; ſince in moſt indeed, 
I believe, in all parts of Europe where ſilk is made in any quantities, it 
is by the ſame people that cultivate vineyards. In thoſe parts of the counr 
try where the ſoil, climate, and expoſure promiſed faireſt for ſucceſs, in 
caſe the inhabitants did not readily engage, ſome ſhould he induced to do 
1 at all events, that fair trials might every where: be made. From the: 
accounts before quoted by various authors, there can be no doubt but vari- 
— — made in theſe proyinces as good of their fort as any 
in and ſuch as would greatly leſſen, if not quite put an end to, 
| aur imporiztionof foreign wites; and I need not dwell. upon the 1 
benefits which would refult from ſuch an event;;—andeſpecially at a time 
when the trade ta Portugal is. following ſo faſt our other branches ot Euro-:. 
commerce; that is, wurſe and worſe every day, As the 


decreaſt in their import of our eee dec. ene 
behoves us to leſſen aur: ene of theiy wines. WET 
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Tt nook, however, be abſolutely kak ary in the ada of. fel an 
undertakings. to take care that the planter, when his wine was made, did! 
not for a moment want a market: For there is in the whole extent of 
cultivation: no damp equal to that of not being able to ſell.a- product when: 
wiſed. 7 D of ſuch vineyards as. were inferior to others would 
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a0 ſhould be ſold cheaper than foreign wines; but I am not clear Whether 
it Would be doing them amy favour: to import them duty-free. Lo gender 
chem very cheap would be al certain way Of loſing the conſumption of the 
better ſort of people whos in all the articles of luxury, prize thing 
pretty much according to their expence. If American wines were very 
eaſily to be had, it would. never be the faſhion to drink them. The Po 
political plan would therefore be, to makę not much difference, in the price 
at jfirft; hin if they were really: found (as they undoubtedly would. be) equal 
i goodneſs. to what werimport of the lame kinds from ;abrnad, then the 
. would be athe.gommand; of the government, PX: MEADE: of. 
additional duties laid upon the latter 3-10, that none would fall too much in 
2 and yet inducements enough 1 in play to tempt the people to drink 
rowth of the colonies : the conſumption of, which, would, in ſome 
— ca depend upon the ſorts: a Burgundy, or a claretywould probably 
be much, ſought: after though perhaps, were, thoſe, wings as cheap as 
Portithey would. act be ſo 1581 in a but this is nothing more than 
conjecture. 117 iini . * 4307 36! £3. BO L120 42q* MI 43: & «HOME 
12} 10. nend od ata; 14 vt. 12t 5 ' e ut 
Ke EOS 1M nts ol a year in French claret done 5 10 
: calciflate the whole conſumption of the th Fea mr 6, in all ſorts, at 
500, O00 l. cannot, therefore, be over the truth. Nou, ſuppoſing only 
400,00 l. of this quantity was ſupplied by the tobacco colonies; it would 
be a certain eonſumption of ſo much of our manufactures. The people 
in theſs colonies appeared to be 750,000, and I before ſuppoſed gb, oο 
to leave: them, and ſettle in the tracts of the Miſſiſſippi, &c. the remains 
der would therefore be 600, ooo, . whoſe — 
faCtures' amounts at the loweſt to 3.000, 000 J. If they each made 5 bu 
of raw ſilk, and 400, 00 J. worth of wine, and 09,0001. in tobacco, the 
Whole would amount to 3,700, ooo +. or better than G 
head: No extravagant ſuppoſition, ſince it is but 18 4. more than the 
« now. raiſed in the rice colonies, and 2 J. 9. leſs than thoſe of the + 
lands: But, without extending the calculation further than the amount 
of their certain conſumption, or 3,000, o00 J. it would be 2, 650, . 
more than 750,000 perſons in theſe colonies now ſupply 1 
ſequently an additional demand for our manufactures, &c. to that amount: 
And at the ſame time, all this people's ſhare of the colony ones put an 
end ic at warn Which nn amounts  to-this additional _—_ "either; | 
tag; arne ele b oi i LOT LOR eee 1 eget 1 . A ꝝſL 
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very well for diſtilling; and the good ſhould be ſent to mite bers * 
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purchaſed of their northern neighbours, or made amongſt themſelves, but 


chiefly the latter. Such vould be totally demoliſhed; for 1 50, ooo people 
leaving the country to ſettle elſewhere, Ra ſuch profitable ſtaj Flog at the ſame 


time introduced among the reſt, would effectually ruin al the fabrics 
in the country. And, as to the after - increaſe of the inhabitants, Britain 
could reap, nothing but, advantages from it, while they were employed 
about ſuch. beneficial, articles as wine and ſilk; the latter of ' which might 
be extended to any amount, without the leaſt danger of wanting a market. 
The importance of all which circumſtances i is too obvious not to be clear; 
and the expence to the nation too ſmall to require particular Pere 9 
the objections e eee e. fs. i 67; To 
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#7 The. new flaples. which cotta; require our attention, are cochi- 
neal, tea, and ſpices; and the old ones, which greatly _ a more vigo- 
rous culture, are cotton, cocoa and coffee. The bility of producing 
cochineal and ſpices has, already been proved, and the probability: of tea 
likewiſe z but, left, to the attention of ; planters alone, they never will be. 
effected; unleſs. the government interferes, by giving proper We 
ment to ſuch undertakings, it is idle to think of ſuch lt Te y bene- 


ficial events bhp, place: 


' Theſe . 8 would require Aa 40 expence, „ the 
employment of very few people, compared with the extenſive buſineſs 
before ſketched, concerning iron and timber. In reſpect to the execution, 
it would, in the firſt place, be neceſſary to gain as complete a knowledge 
of the/nature and 9 of thoſe plants as poſſible, by ſuch means as * 
government difcoyered to be the moſt likely to ſucceed, Plants, or ſeeds 
of the tea: ſhrub, in caſe, it was thought not to be already (Which, how 
ever, there is great reaſon to believe it is) in South Sas, might be 
gained by dexterous management from China; and, in all probability, 
people with them to direct the cultivation; but neither one nor che other 
would. ever be gained if the Eaſt India company had the leaſt to do in the 
7 tranſaction, 5 for reaſans, obvious enough. The opuntia or cochineal- 
ſhrub. is found in great plenty in all our iſlands ; the only thing requiſite 
would be to gain the, art of. properly managing the inſeQs : no difficult 2 
matter ſure ſo near the Spaniſh colonies: and as to ſpices, there are proofs , - 
ſufhcient of their being already in the iſlands of Tobagy: and Granada, 
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as has been e i e fo that the | 
in making prope exper bs; 
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"The proper pd bl as | ly to {ns aue Wige, 
ſenfible planters, whoſe lands ſeemed of the proper kind; to make fair, 
complete, and repeated trials; the: tea; in the back, billy parts of the 
Caronhab; the ſpices in Tobago, and the cochineal in Jamaiea, & The 
whole'experite Thould not'only be borne by the government, but the loſs 
of 'the* land (if 1 it proved x lofs) made good.” A few acres would be ſuſi- 
cient fat all chen trials. Half ag one is quantity ſufficient for a pieces 
part; all the ſorts already found in the iſtands ſhould be cultitated in a 
| maſterly manner, according to given directions, and then it would pro- 
bably. be found that the preſent inferiority of their produce ariſes merely 
from a want of cultivation: If ſome diſappointments did happen, the- 
ſcheme ſhould nevertheleſs be continued in full vigour, with ſuch 'varta- 
tions from time to time as bid the falreſt for removing all difffculties. 
The ſame encouragement and attention ſhould be given to cochineal; the 
ſucceſs of which cannot'be doubted : And in reſpect to tea, a very Prall 
quantity*of land, in 5 n en . on ſuch ſoils as bote the neareſt 


Der. 


affinity that hi odiices it, would be ſifficietit/ for to 
_ trials,” Many would wel be Wage before the true flavour was ga 
405 i the' plant was protuted with the utmoſt certainty; for there ing! | 
n att in Ns curing Th nothing but experience could: 'give, unleſs a 
e biueſe were gained to miftruct our people. 1 FE ee. 
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. That ſuch ex 1 as theſe are. extremely practicable, no one can 
Py that Eo; in i e belöf vaſt importance to this kingdom, 
every body” Will allow; th pegce of making them would be very 


| trifling, muſt be apparent to E 8 ections then can be made to the 
| undertaking ? I'fatter myfetf; none that are well founded. As to the 
experice, a few tin Wed 1 pounds Wouldlleffect it; but if acute d 4 
few thouſands, f paſt nents to be executed: for the benefits vefult. 
ing from even a partial fuccefs;'ate'i infinitely great. We'purchaſe alt theſe” 
three, articles, and tea eſpecially, with our ry ; we pay an enormous 
price for them, owing to their being all at preſent monopolies; whertas;- 
cculd we produce them in our own ſettlements, they would be bonght with 
our manüfactures, and the culture extend, in matters of ſuch vaſt value 
and demand, to any a amount we pleaſed, for the purpoſes of foreign ex 
portation: Nor would there be the Teaft neceſſity for the public revenue 
being by theſe means hurt; ſince theſe commodities from our colonies 
would bear the preſent dutics as well as what we rat preſent import; and 
after certain quantities * Feen neee a the 
latter 


Seer. 27 D Lo Niese 111 
| Matter would throw the whdle Buftnefs Wü e t b dt Me ar. 
ing the revenue a ſhilling;; beſides the e eee 


what we ex ported to other nations, which would inereaſe w a þ great height, 
conſideriug hel moirſtrony price fixed by che Dutch onTpices Mehr 
Arty times the amount of the price at which\ ure mem Phfs is 


ncſt a propet place — hoon TnepaHtage of theſe thiee 
articles t but che following ſketch I am fee is muell under the mark, 
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prodigious benefit would ãt be to the nation to purchaſe chetn with her 6wn 
manufactures and produce, and to bring them home in her own ſhipping ! 
Add to this the trade we ſhould procure in them with foreigners, If ſuch 
=;  mmenfe benefits do not prove the nee of executing theſe platis, no- 
ching can. 
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quantities it our iſlands, ſo that to extend their culture, there are no diffi- 


cLulties to be encountered: fome cotton is like wiſe raiſed in the ſouthern 
continental colonies. But we yet depend principally upon the Levant 
importation, for ſo neceſſary an article for our manufactures. Coffee, the 
French produce in their iſlands in very ties, even to the àmbunt 
of ahove 40,000,000; of pound annually, from which their profit muſt 
be immenſe; and-it:is well known that the little we raiſe is equally good 
ith; theirs... Our importation of coffee from the Levant and the Faſt 
Indies is very conſiderable ; one of the e y's ſhips has been known 
to bring home abeve 1,000,000 18. te is Hkewiſe another very 
great article of gur conſumption, which our own iſlands moſt undoubt- 
edly might yield us; for while the Spaniards had Jamaica, their beſt 
and 8 
profitable than this of cocoa. The produce of a walk beitig very 
. the ex pence but ſmall : twenty negroes are ſufficient to 
manage & plantation rr trees, Which | Way produce,” one 
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ear with 8g 0,00 1b. of tuts; ceſe, t Aout nn 16the 

- 3 price they are generally ever ſold for in Ameriea, produce 1875. 
72 18 93 J. per head employed: Sugar itſeif does not near equal this *. 
I cannot 99287 that we purchiaſe of foreigners in theſe articles to 4 
leſs amount than 250, 00 1. — And as . are alread known lin our 
colonies, nothing is wanting) but ſome the extending 
their culture: Perhaps in this caſe à ſmall effect the end 
without other aſſiſtance; and the con 
with all ſuch commodities, without letting the induſtry of foreigners 


drain us of our ſpecie for.them, are too 3 need any 'enlarge- 


find, articles, this. na- 

A of foreigners to the amount f 2 e mien Le ling, and 

chiefly pay for in 7 —. thoſe very commodities which her own colonies 

might ſo eaſily yield her in exchange for her manufaQtures——that is, 

Fax the Jabour of her, at preſent, unemployed poor; and all this to be 

0 eaſily effected, only at the expence of a vigorous attention to her f in- 
tereſts, ME Os IM: aha PITT [fe Peer ot PRI 
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The Bermudas or Summer iflands, being crendy cab want noting 

10 a ſtaple, and none are ſo proper as vines; but the flight premiums of 

he ſociety are much too inconſiderable to effect it. I eee 

upon this. head, as the conduct requiſite 3 e . the 
. ROPER ould be aer neceſſary here. 141040, ee 
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I Jt has been aſſerted; 0 the fact; if 2t all conſidered; Ps HY 
0 4 that many Tn from the northern colonies would ſettle in theſe 
jillands if their freight was found by the government, and a ſmall fort 

© built upon each iſland planted, for the inhabitants ſeeurity againſt pirates 
al nd ſudden invaſions of an enemy. And, as there ie already a or 

1 and other officers eſtabliſhed for all the Bahamas, nothing but à fmall 

+ ' fortification and garriſon upon each iſland that Was planted: would be 
-neceffary ; and they who know the rocky. nature of ſome of their coaſts, 
Wilk e 7 conceive that the expence of a fe fmallfforts would be trifling 
I to the very great advantages which would reſult from the 
ſcheme. And when plantations -were. formed, proper experiments upon 
Various tropical p productions ſhould be encouraged, that the moſt 8 
6 Eulturs nught be the” fooner' diſcovered. It is aſtoräſhän wi e | 
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I have formed this table to ſhew that the preceding ꝑropoſitions art by 
no means ſo extravagant as many may ſuppaſe them ſinee : we;find; chat 
the full execution of it would not be ſufficient,abſolutely 10 flop «ll manu» 
facturing in the colonies:— That is, would not be: ſufficient. to | 
our northern goes of as ng arorfe us in that reſpect as the ſouthern-conti- 
nental and the. age at have two millions and an half, of ſubjects 
K 50 part of the wor 
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the A under the pow 
ce, of ſentiment has D 70 
gr ting the caſe: if ſufficient ex- 
planations had been uſed — "hoſe 5 haye Acker N. _—_ fide of 
n or on the other, moſt ole opinions might have been pretty 


well reconciled; and yet at firſt ſight nothing appears more contradictory. 
If the caſe is examined, it will be found to admit few; abſolute. determi. 
nations; as will appear 25 the conſideration. of._ the e Lg | 
e Aid 


If it is laid down as a. W that the co ae 5. will, be 3 195 
pendent upon Britain, the ſuppoſition TER unded upon reaſons, 
which, when given, will diſcover certain events. EE nces as rin 
cipally conducive to ſuch an end, and a change in which might pro bly 
be attended with a change in the concluſion; ſo that the moſt Fr erminate 


. ſuppoſitions are formed upon eee premiſes, — e e 
i Hand, 
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and) if in is/athetel Whit ihe colonies will unddeubsediy crow, of All 
allegianc&:to'the! rtwther-cougtty; forme period for the events muſt be 
ficed, depending either un theit own: riches, power, or ſituation, ur on 
the conduct of the mother 3 0 that, in Whatſoever light the moſt 


determinate aſſertions are viewed, vet they muſt depend, according eren 


to the eas H choſe w ac! many circumftances Which 
may either quicken or retard. And chat mea is che e real caſe, che 1 
too obvious to need much inſiſting on. 1 
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uin may certainly be aſked Whether a colony, or a chain of colonies, who 

are very popnlous, poſſeſs a flouriſhing agriculture, and confequently the 
re 0 n; numerous manufafturey, an extenſrve commerce, and u 
beneficial-cirtulation of internal wealth: it may be aſked, I fay, whether 
ſuch à ſet bf colonies areas likely to tro uff the obedience to a motlier- 
country, as mother ſat n cyery reſpect the reverſe? Does not this quei - 
tioti aafwer/idef & Is it not very cleurꝭ tliat che firſt are infinitely nearer 
independency than the latter ? And will een me, 
* to the circumſtances omitted ? * , I 1.6 i Feen N 
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The is 6 illars'-and $oumddons of jntependency wr 3. um wer 
My — — ugriculture and manufactutes, aries 
of hfe. No matter what other circumſtances unite, theſe muſt be nheteſ- 
_ tary, and With them all can be of no effect. If the people be not nume- 
rous, on compatifon with the other i | | | 
other advantages with not do and even the maſt \numerous:people; i ; 
uro deſtitute;; from whatever cavſe,of — eithov ahrviewls "4 
tore vriniamifadtures yield) muſtib dependent. IF tlie ſugur iſlands cons 
rained ten millions of people, as deſtitute of neceſſiries as they art at 
preſent, Britaini would be.asdJurenf their allegiance! as ſhe is at preſent— 
provitedno power mort formidable than horſelf at ſea aroſe for their pro- 
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hi Palid ch luſt bi neuen ſtamde particularly, às it is-ong on whith almoſt all 


the teſt * In examining this point of the continuance of dur 
| — ſeyfrtics to hritæin (we; muſt ſuppoſe the naval power of this 
dountry to continue as it i. for whatever. cireumftatices may be found 
moſt: favoundble; yet they hεe t ef thy deaſt value if our navul powet 

didi not give us the meant of enjoying dicmut! The connection between 
at mother ct y and talonies, between whom the beean! intervenes; lies 
at te mercy of him. wH is moſt on that element. If the Spas 
niſh colonies were to throw off tie olle of Spaia, would the event de- 
ee es means? Britain would have it in her power: moſt 
n il and H hh g r 
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aſſuredly to prevent the principal from redueing the dependents, 1 Tay it 
down, therefore, as a maxim, that the dependence of the Britiſh colonies 
on the mother-country can only be made à queſtion; while Britain is ſu- 
perior at ſea: the moment ſhe loſes ; thatſuperiotity; her colonies can be 
dependent on her only through the erat) of others.. -l therefore 
js previouſſy Nee, to rere nies trad in the uni- 
V . 6010 Jo | 
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pee ee our colonies, as well as all their en is, 3 
| change the terms a little, upon corn worktd/irito-bread; and iron 
into implements; or, in other words, it is upon 


* 
ary igriculture and 

neceſſary manufactures; for a people*who do not 1 

throwing off the 


poſſeſs theſe, to think of 
abſurd . This is preciſe 


yoke- of another who ſupplies them with: them, is an 
ly the caſe: with our Hands. Let us 
ſuppoſe the eontinental-colonies to be as happy in the nereſſar y Agriculture 
ſolutely without manufactures, could they 
throw off their a to' Britain be their numbers what they would ? 
No, certainly; for that is nothing miore!than they ſhould throw 
off their allegiance to hoes and ſpades, and coats and ſhoes, which is 
| 2 to ĩmagine: tan any one imagine that a rebellion can be carried 


on ͤ among a people, when the greateſt ſucceſa muſt be attended with-the 
W be "ab: r 5 3 %% een ent nv 6, 
| 51 15 5 #6 U matt te br 


Tana 5 this Sor * ene ehen France. is de n 
| naval: power in the world, and that! we have ta very flouriſhing agricul- 
ture, but 0 manufactures. We ave uffronted at the conduct of our 
maſters, febel;, and drive every Frenchman out of the iſland: What con- 
ſequences would attend ſuch -ſucceſh, even if weè were three times as 
numerous as our maſters ? Why, ſuch a rebellion muſt infallibly wither 
away of itſelf, becauſe the intereſts of the whole people would be at once 
ruined. The ground even would be untilled for want of implements, 
and the people become naked for want of cloaths : How can that be, 
fays one, when we poſſeſs and work iron mines, and ſhear ſeveral mil- 
lane of: ſheep ? Becauſe iron and wool unwrought is as uſcleſs/ as ſtone; 
andi it can never be. imagined that a people would ſubmit to all the evils 


of their want, until individuals, by an apprenticeſhip to genius, diſcovered 


the method of working the one into r es the other into 
cloth. The rebellious army and its chiefs, ſuppoſe them an hundred 
thouſand; if you pleaſe, would not only have the force of France to con- 

tend with, but that of every individual in their own nation: by taking 
up arms, they laid, in. ad, an interdict upon the uſe of the earth and 
| rey tag LE tell the People that they rebelled to free them, that 
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nufactures 2 India 
there ariſes great reaſon to believe that this is really the caſe. So that l 
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one, 4s verified in our own Maak ilands, and in the ſouthern- continental | 


ones, ſuppoſing they had no connection with their northern neighbours. 
To aſſert) that ach people, however numerous, could; rebel againſt Bri- 
tain, is as much as to ſay, that they could rebel againſt their meat and 
drink. From bence we; may that, as long as our colonies 
are totally free from manufactures, it is impaſſible, in any caſe whatever, 
. that they ſhould throw off their allegiance ; and likewiſe, that the difficul- 
ties, in the Way of, ſuch an event, are Proportioned to the manufactures 
ſuch colovign rate (Hm ot ent mel ug. ie ont ban, Ar! Sit Herr cn 
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ak FRY of manufactures here particularly, —— 


| neceflary to form an 1 nation: but the reader certainly ſuppoſes 
chat a fouriſhing commerce and fiſheries: would in all caſes be of infinite 
aſliſtance: to a people in compaſſing ſuch an event: And alſo, that the 
more military men they had among them, and the inſtruments and neceſ- 
faries of war, would all at ſuch a time be of | vaſt impbrtance. Let us 
now, according to theſe ideas, take a view of the preſent ftate ar the 
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are in want themſelves. - In every thing reſpecting food they are perhaps 
the moſt independent people in the univerſe. As to manufactures, they 


poſſeſs moſt of thoſe which are real neceſſaries, being ſupplied by Britain 
only to the amount of leſs than one eleventh part * of their confumption; 
as they trade to the Weſt Indies in manufactures to the extent of 
above à million ſterling, chere is great reaſon to believe that even this 
eleventh conſiſts of ſearce any necefſartes; as it (fu the amount of 
their conſumption of „eee chiefly ſuperfluous manu- 
goods: and, from the preceding review of them, 


much queſtion whether the conſumption of neceſſary manufactures 


very 


o in theſe continental. colonies is one-twentieth part ſupplied by Britain. 
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„and as I drop that ee protects | 
the reaſons fo this-conduRt. : 1 
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The ſouthern continental-colonits ee pelt les is an 
amount ſuſſieient eo purchaſe all their neceflaries,' and to have ho manu 
factures of their own j for which feaſon; had they been disjointed from 
the others, as the ſugar Wands: ate, they, of courſe,” would have been 
taken no notice of in this — dut as they are joined to the others, 
who poſſeſs ſuch an abundance af manufactures as to be able fully to 
ſupply them, and are at the ſame time ſo much more dumereus and 
powerful, theſe ſouthern people muſt be ſup 1 to follow the fortunes 
of their ſtronger northern ey might do it without in- 
_ convenience, relative to the import 0 — and if any 
| ce againſt the mother-cou or other acting equally on all, 
— bo little doubt but ere NT might 3 
join the ſtronger ones, and eſpecially ps the force of the latter might fo 
eaſily be exerted againſt them. For theſe reaſons, it is requiſite to ſpeak 
of our continental-colbnies under this head in general, and to omit thofe 
diſtinctions which before were ſo neceſſary. But if this method was not 
followed, and the northern ones alone treated of, yet it would in the end 
be the ſame thing. for the loſs af thaſe of dur calomies which poſſels ma- 
nufactures, however well inelined the reſt would be attended 
with tho loſs of all f the fuſt ſucceedodiin rn wouls 
r need in d alter them thellatterr. 
eien of ef rid ul ni gag guad bai eu 
Tbe Britiſh tn; thanathre.croinothe: e ien of North America, 
ar6 mon any independent in reſpeœ of agriculturt, but very nearby ſo in 
that of manufactures; fur the ſuppihy of à tweiitieth af their nece 
ones is but little removed from: independency; and if their pueſent con- 
duct in the determination ot fully ſupplying themſelves; and the reſolute 
means taken to effect that end be confidered, this twentieth, or whatever 
other 5 e will, moſt aſfurediy, ſoon. dwindle to nothing. 
fi Stk or liger a5. alt tere ei net 221% alan 23101 
ae Aten dn agricultyre-and manufactures that our colomes are 
1 independent ef their mother-countr poſſeſa a flnurifli- 
ing commerce, a very conſiderable fiſhery, and upon the whole a navigation, 
_ which not long fince employed within themſelves 30, ooo ſeamen. What 
their commerce preciſely is at preſent I know not, but it is doubtleſs very 
confiderable. Theſe are more than poſſeſſions of nece//ity ; they are, to colo- 
nies, thoſe of ſuperſtuity and potwer. No leſs a judge than Sir Joſah Child, a 
century ago, conſequently before our ſettlements had made fuch ftrides as 
a8 =: declared the Eg of colonies pollaſing trade and navigation: 


and 


ary to explain 
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and the remark was founded au trug and ſound politics. Whatever in- 
creaſes the power of ſetilements, whoſe allegiance ban be a moment 
doubted, increaſes the cauſe of ſueh doubts, and gives them freſh oppor+ 
tunities io effect the deſign." Naval power is that which Britain Would 
be moſt jealous of,. While che Britiſh 7 eolonies: -many 
ſhips of their on navigated by many thouſunds of ſailors, and trading 
direaly from their own ports to thoſe * foreigh which is the cafe 
with nine- tenths of our Ameriean ones; they have a conſtant intercourſe 
open with thoſe whoſe beſt intereſt may 
to the deſigus we are at preſent ſuppoſing, as would be moſt 
. the who harboured them. From whence it reſults, that trade and 
navigation, a it be not abſolutely necoſſury to effect a revolt, yet 
yould, undoubtedly, be of adtnifable uſs * er — n! 


The navigation, however, of Alf Nats dodo hai: . 
than once exerted in actual feats of power in carrying on a war —Againſt 
the enemies of Britain indeed; but the ſame power might he exerted 

againſt her; and, in the caſe of a revolt, moſt certainly would. “ We have 
« head here, hays an American writer, but little more than one hun- 
* dred years, and yet the force of our privateers in che late war (that of 
1744) united, was greater both in men and guns, than that of the whole 
« Britifh navy in Queen'Blizabeth's time u What therefore muſt it 
have: been in the late war! Beſides fict's formidable naval force, they 
hive raiſed, paid, and armed great armies. the laſt war they 
kept an army of above thirty hoùſand men on foot. They have foun- 
deties of eannon, magazines of war, arſenals; forts; and fortifications ; 
And even vitvrious generals among their own ——" They have a 

ſtanding militia; and conſtantly have the menus of raiſing and 
formidable body of forces. Let it not be imagined, that I am drawing a 
compariſon between the power of Britain and het \cotonies; far from it: 
J am only touching upon a few concurrent circumſtances, Which add to 
_ the grand ones of an ind ent agrieulture and manufactures. - Suppo» 
ing that the latter are of capital im to a — thaw 


them to give ſuch aſſiſtance 
to 


öff the domimiom of another, che former are likewiſe of vaſt conſequence 


do tlie attempt, and would render Nen rr0p or fer rene rus WW 
eien them. nh uk Of stat * 4 


uf Bot perhaps it will be ſaid, If theſe clregmiances concur = Gd 
e why'do they” 8 Saad Pig the EDT: FOE nnen rather, 
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why did they not, when they were ſo- exaſperated at the ac of parlia- 
rere taxed them in ſtamps ? To which I anſwer; That 8 
as theſe ſeveral cireumſtances undoubtedly are, yet the general founda- 
tion upon which their operation muſt be laid, is the number of the peo- 
ple. All I chave aſſerted is, that in all caſes an independent agriculture; 
and manufactures are neceſſary and the other eireumRtances,of trade, 
navigation, and military fotce by ſea and land, of great importance. 
But at does not from thence reſult, - that theſe uniting among a million of 
people, ſpread over an ĩmmenſe breadth of country, will enable them to 
throw off the dominion of ſuch a nation as Britain; or among two or. 
even three millions of people. All Ihave attempted to prove is, that theſe & 
cireumſtances combined, moſt undoubtedly may enable our colonies, when. 
arrived at a certain degree of population, to become an independent na- 
tion. But preciſely to fix the degree of populouſneſs, would be abſurd; 
_ Gince: even' the effect of that would and muſt depend on external circum- 
ſtances: A union of ſeveral; peculiarly favourable to the event, would render a 
the execution eaſier to three millions of people than it might otherwiſe 9 
to ſix. Thirty thouſand ſeamen, twenty fail of the line, a poſſibility of 
collecting twenty-thouſand veteran. troops, à train of artillery, and maga- 
zines of military ſtores, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of theſe circum- 
ſtantes would, it is very evident, prodigiouſly accelerate or retard the exe- 
cution-; and how much likewiſe; would depend upon the ſituation of 
Britain at the time For inſtance; whether ſhe was in the midſt of a ſuc- 
ceſsful or an unſucceſsful war Hin the midſt of a ſecure peace or a doubt- 
ful conteſt; A certain concatenation of events might give the colonies an 
opportunity of not only ſtriking the blow, but preventing all future hopes 
in the mother · oountry of reverſing it. The effect Yay Fanny circum- 
Rancce: therefore mult be great. e Her 
un ning Lei ttt ci ofa e 8 Fee 
Aezit in the power of the colonies ar n to oa of the ane 
of Britain ? It is impoſſible to ſay, what unthought-of circumſtances might 
effect — but in all human probability, to every appearance, Britain would 


WEE ien 775 1 enn. 


agriculture; but even the very people themſelves, if they made ſuch an 
attempt. But then, the preſent moment, in relation to all ene 7 
cumſtances, is Fer unfavourable to ſuch a deſign. 341 


* 
* 
n . 4b wh 


Bot owe writers: kno! e their eterual ſubjection, owing to the 
| 3 of intereſts among them. the numerous and diſtinct provinces, 
governments, charters, and what not; aſſerting, that theſe will for ever 
we the n enn an aeg as. e * Ke. to ci 
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no bejablecnot-only; to extirpate their trade, their manufactures, their F 
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about the eveat we e are-atpreſent conſidering. — Theſe pee hehe 
doubtleſs, favourable to Britain, and might! in certain ſituations prove of 
ſome conſequence but then, in certain others, they might not have the 
leaſt effect. In any general diſguſt taken, a ſimilarity of ſentiment among 
them is the conſequence, and an union of their hearts would ſoon be fol- 
lowed by an union of their hands. Could we ever have a ſtronger proof 
of this than in the furious oppoſition the ſtamp act met with? A few 
years before the French and their Indians made the moſt deſperate 
eruel attacks upon them. The government demonſtrated clearly to them 
all, that the leaſt union of councils and force; would extirpate their ene- 
my; and all the attention poſſible was given to unite them againſt the 
enemy; — bur nevertheleſs, they continued broken and diſunited; and 
had it not been for the efforts of Veitain herſelf, the enemy would have 
ravaged their provinces to the very coaſt. See, ſaid the advancers 


of this opinion, „how likely it is that the colonies ſhould ever unite 


againſt their mother country! You cannot unite; them againſt the com- 
mon enemy! Their enemy 18 deſtroyed, the peace is made, and then 
comes an act of parliament to tax them. In a few weeks after they art 
all in flames their oppoſition 18 univerſal ; their determinations 
general; a committee of repreſentatives from all the aſſemblies meets 
at New York to concert meaſures of defence againſt, the act. In ſhort, 
one ſoul anĩmates them all, from the frozen regions of the north to the 


burning ſands of the ſouth; all firmly united in the moſt determined 


reſolution to oppoſe the authority ot Britain. Now, this fact proves (or 
it proves nothing) that, difficult as it might be to unite them againſt the 


enemy, who were daily cutting their throats, yet an union againſt Britain 


Was not only poſſible, of cally effected. And we may from hence, by 
analogy, conclude, that in any future time; when other circumſtances com- 


bine to fauour a wives this of the. union will be e that 1 18 — 
I tibiae 137 


js; But here it may not. be amis to conſider the ci of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are moſt favourable to a revolt, according to what at e 1 


mae 115 be the em of Britiſh policy with reſpect 0 her colonies. 
1 
The ee Gow ſettlements; is NOW limited to the heads of <A 


rivers Which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. I have already proved, I ap- 


prehend, as clearly as the caſe will admit, from the concurrent teſtimo- 


nies of thoſe beſt acquainted with their ſtate, that theſe limits are ſuffi- 


cient for very little more than the purpoſes of common huſbandry. {Ag 
export of tobacco has long been at a ſtand, while the number of peop 
in the tobacco. colonies: are more than doubled. All. inereaſe of ar . 


ne at reien upon the Hutberg ones, * have and do increaſe | 
oe | ; and 
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and wwill-oinis a as Tong as they) have a freſh: ſupply of land, by retir- 
ing backwards. The moſt advantageous part af the country, however, 
for near two hundred miles from the coaſt, is taken up, andthe mountains 
will be ſooner reached than many people imagine. However, the caſe of 
theſe colonies is not of the importance of the northern and central ones, 
in the preſent inquiry, as they are not à tentli · part ſo populous and 
powerful. No, tobacco being the only ſtaple we receive, from above 
1,850, ooo people, and in afituation, from a want of freſh land, whidh muſt 
daily decline, nor imports: from them will fall to nothing, in proportion 
as the people increaſe.” Theſe 1,850,000: will, in 25 years, be 3,700,000, 
and, long before t will be ſo numerous, probably in leſs than ten years 
(as it begins to be the taſe at: preſent) tobacco will be muck leſs profitable 
| —.— than the neceſſaries of iije tor ſupplying fuch an ĩnereaſing peo- 
ple; which powerful cau ing with the wearing-pat of their rich 
lands, will reduce their tobacco exports to nothing. So that this numerous 
people will have nothing to ſell in returũ for European im ports but the 
produce of their trade, and their fiſſerĩes. The late regulations made in 
Britain has greatly reduced the profits of their trade; and ſuppoſing they 
have increaſed their fiſhery in proportion, yet both muſt be infinitely diſ- 
proportioned to ſup them with European commodities; the 3 
uence of which will be, theſe 1, 8 50 οοinereaſing every day, muſt ma- 
nufacture totally for themſelves; and the more their numbers and manu- 
factures increaſe, the more profitable will it be to raiſe the neceſſaries of 
life : all planters then will be converted into common farmers; ſo that 
theſe people will then form a nation of huſbandmen, manufacturers, and 
fiſhermen + Britain's and notimprobably-that of France too, will 
fall into the hands of thoſe who! ate ſo much better ſituated for it than 
either. No, before we extend this ſuppoſition further, I ſhould remarłk, 
that this ſituation of -theſe colonies would to Britain (as far as. reſpected 
them alone) be no better than an actual revolt; for all ſhe would in ſuch 
à eüſe emo more that after the: revolt, Would be merely their nominal 
allegiande. And L ſhould alſo obſerve, that this is ww the caſe with thoſe 
I have diflinguiſhed' by the title of the northern eolonies ; inſomuch 
that Nova Scotia, Canada, New England, New York, New Jerſey, and 
 Penfplvania; would be nently of as much benefit t Ry e 
I the r ob hey are at , reed. 77 18415 8 oo e | | 
7X 13297 349 bas! 6 MAL 1115 e. ee einn 88: . 901.2407 
| Butts Postel Gets my ſuppoſition, Fa BUS [pc SIONS 1: © 
21 ions gemꝛmt Aeli e e 
Theſe colonies will arrive at the Outs I have appoſid; infinitely So 
territory will be peopled to the utmoſt number of inhabitants 
it will ſupport. Their bounds of the 19858 heads Will leave them 
nr 3 15 300,000 
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300;600 ſquare miles of territory, (without reckoning the government of 
Canada) or rg92,000,000 of acres 3 which, allowing ten acres a head, will 
maintain 10% 20% inhabitants. But it will by no means affect my 
argument, if twenty acres à head are allowed; the number then would 
be 9, 600, 00. In five and twenty years, by natural increaſe, they will be 
neat” four millions: and what dependence fach a people, poſſeſſing all 
the nexeſſaries of life within "themſelves, and a conſiderable trade, fiſhery, 
and navigation, will have upon Britain, I leave any one to judge. But 

this ſuppoſition takes in none of the ſouthern colonies: if we come to add 
their increaſe, we ſhall preſentiy find our American ſubjects growing 
every day infinitely more numerous, at the very time they are growing 
more and more ind ent. Britain herſelf is ſuppoſed to contain between 
ſeven and eight millions of people. What number of American ſubjecte, 
Totally employed in raiſing ſtaple commodities for her to manufacture and 
fell, thereby increaſing her navigation and power in proportion to thein 
population, ſuch à number could retain in ſubjection, I cannot pretend 
to eonjecture, but am inclined to believe a much greater than we at pre- 
ſent conceive. What number, however, poſſeſſing all the neceſſaries of 
life, and I might add war, ſhe could retain in obedience, is much eaſier to 
be conjectured. There can be no great difficulty in ſuppoſing, that five 
or fix millions of people ſo cirtumſtanced might, by making a proper 
uſe of opportunities; very eaſily become totally independent. It is but a 
wild conjecture. to fix on any certain number, but I apprehend.there is as 
great a probability of che coloniſts having the power to revolt before that 
period, as that they will remain ſubjects to us 4er. 


But Britain, it may be ſaid, keeps a ſtanding army of ten thouſand 
men amongſt chem. I cannot apprehend this circumſtance to be of the 
leaſt conſequence; for if the colomes'cannot unite in ſuch a manner as to 
cut off at one blow that number of troops, ſo amazingly ſcattered, they 
moſt aſſuredly cannot unite enough to face the power of Britain. To 
ſuppoſe they cannot demoliſh a ſcattered ten, or even twenty thouſand 
men, is, in other words, ſaying they are not able to throw off their alle- 

giance; but wherever we have ſuppoſed them to make the greater effort, 
we are certainly to ſuppoſe them able to make the aller. 19 


It is not to be conceived, that Britain will increaſe her army that is 
quartered in America in proportion to the increaſe of the people there, 
and eſpecially while her own profit will decreaſe; for that would be add- 
ing her expences as her power of ſupporting them fell away; and we 
have had a ſample of the effects of taxing the colonies to pay troops 
among them. If the taxes —_ to pay ten thouſand men were laid 
$44 | bbs 5 | S RS | | .on 
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on them, Ie knows what might be the nn but ſuch a | 
event had much better happen now than hereafter,——while the colonics: 
are not formidable, than when they are exceedingly ſo. The effeQ of 
ſuch a meaſure' twenty years W ae eafy e. Hs 


T. 4k = 8 


But, . limiting events to certain peviods; it-ſhould be conſidered, 

whether Britain is populous and powerful enough to keep in allegian 

any number of Americans whatever independent, in reſpect of ee 
ture, manufactures, and commerce ? Is it to be ſuppoſed. that we can be 
ſecure of the ſubmiſſion of ten or twelve millions of them ſo circumſtanced, 
and whoſe communication with her will conſiſt alone in receiving her 
governors ? It is impoſſible to ſtate exactly the balance of power between 
Great Britain and North America; but the latter enjoys b peculiar 
advantages, which are of very breat conſequence. In caſe of a rupture 
between them, it is the intereſt of all thoſe powers in Europe, whom Bri- 
tain rivals either in general power, naval dominion, trade, commerce, or 
manufactures, that the colonies. ſhould become independent; — hat is, it 
is the intereſt of all our neighbours :——conſequently, we ſhould, not only 
have the preciſe power of the rebels to deal with, but the probable affiſt- 
ance they would receive from others, in reſpect of ſupplies of military 
ſtores, artillery, or whatever elſe might be moſt wanting to them; and 
this in an eſpecial degree, if we were engaged in a war. The moſt fan- 
guine admirers of the power of this country will allow, that we mig ht 
have our hands ſo full at home, as to be able to give but a weak attention 


to the rebellion of ſeveral millions of ſubjeQs above a thouſand lenge off, 


The center of power,” ſays governor Pownal, < inſtead of 'remain- 
ing fixed, as it now is, in Great Britain, will, as the magnitude of power 
and intereſt of the colomes increaſes, be drawn out from the iſland by the 
ſame laws of nature, analogous in all eaſes, by which the center 5 gra 
vity of the ſolar ſyſtem, now near the ſurface of the fun, would, by an in- 
ereaſe of the quantity of matter in the planets, be drawn out beyond 
that ſurface. Knowing therefore the laws of nature, ſhall we, like true 
philoſophers, follow, where that ſyſtem leads to form one general ſyſtem 
of dominion, by an union of Great Britain and her colonies, fixing, while 
it may be ſo fixed, the common center in Great Britain, or ſhall we, with-. 
out ever ſeeing that ſuch center muſt be formed by an intercommunion 
ol the powers of all the parts which form the dominions of Great Britain, 
like true modern politicians, and from our own narrow temporary ideas 
of a lacal center, labour to keep that center in Great Britain by force 
againſt increaſing powers, which will finally, by an overbalance, * 4 that 
aer el out of i its is place? Spch ſts would be almgſs as wiſe as 


fi. his, 


93 
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his, who, fanding in a ſcale; ſoul thruſt hid ſtick up againſt the beam 
to prevent it from deſcending, while his own weight brought it the faſter 
down *.“ And another very ſenſible writer remarks, to the ſame pur- 
polen A ſhip might as well attempt to carry her lading hung at the 
end of her boltforit, as a, government to manage. a people widely diſ- 
perſed, * more numerous towards thi | extremities than towards the 
Fenter nn [hat © * 461359 ft: 5 


But i it may be ſaid, that theſe opinions are 1 100 to the in- 
creaſe. of people in America, and not to particular modes of Britain's 

| asg reſpecting them. Dropping Mr. Pownal's idea of a union there- 

. for the preſent, Tee e e ee 
e prevent the evils already explained. 33110 


1 have before examined the importance of ketpidg the inhabitants of 
PE 4. abſolutely without manufactures; becauſe, as the moſt effential 
- independency conſiſts in the poſſeſſion - of agriculture and manufactures, 
and as moſt, if not all colonies, muſt poſſeſs the firſt, it is therefore highly 
requiſite to keep them from the latter. We mt therefore ſuppoſe the 
lan laid down in the laſt ſection vigorouſly purſued, the preſent manu- 
Ires/ of the colonĩes reduced to nothing, and effectual care taken to 
prevent any freſh ones being ſet on foot. All their trade, navigation, and 
- fiſheries, in the: poſſeſſion of the mother-country, and the people totally 

employed upon ſtaple commodities eee all this, the creaſe 
a the people, it 18 laid, is the lame. | 


„Ne and Foe certainly: would torres until bv. as in the Horner 
caſe, became independent of Britain. I cannot throw my eye over a map 
of the world, and look at theſe. iſlands and North America, and imagine 
that the utmoſt force of human politics could for ever ſecure the obedi- 
ence of the latter to the former. But there is this great and material dif- 
ference between the ſyſtems of good and bad politics. — The conſequence 
of the {aft is, the continuation of loſs by two-thirds of our American poſj- 
ſeſſions, and the certainty of loſing all in a few years, But by means of 
the fu, all are immediately converted to profit; and the continuance of 
that profit enſured for as long a term as nature herſelf will allow. In one 
caſe, we reap all the e that is Wan 3 in the erg: ſubmit to 


| Lreatpr . than are neo. 


| "There are many reaſons for believing ur Britain a by PREM 
2 an advantageous ſyſtem, ſecure, for a very t period, che e of her 


* Adminiſtration of the Colonies, Append. p 


+ An. on the Policy proper 1 be ſerved ke. p. 5. | | 
13839 -- | colonies. 
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colonies. Thie following among otber effects relative to this! point, 
would be the conſequence of der rg m r nene 


ny * 
4 | N 1* 


The pope would ded cn Bs Britain for ec aasee, of life which 
reſult ht from MOI! > 


i tts 


The cul tivation of ſtaples 7 be * eee to "oma than any 
other employment Whatever. 


Di 99 vat 11 104 
- The ſale of thoſe Qapics would depend on Britain. ” Yo ef! 
Þ's © The poople would alt be ſpre over an immenke country as planters; 
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To which circumfiarices I ſhall add, in xeſpect to. Britain's further policy, 


That ke thould abide by e e fixed. already to the Nl 
| "pies, that of the rivers heads; and ppm goon pi poke 
ſence wherever dom ds go tv41 8 cl | 
£ # N ' | U. 1 fab N 
That ſhe hong keep: che ind ax age canine th 
cal the great lakes 4 navigable rivers, — aud not fulker any 


$f fets of men to navigate Ar A PERM Pn, on 1 88 © of | 
the continent * 5 


, none of them collected in towns. 7 72 8 * 


That ſhe ſhould never ſuffer any oviaciaLty a mila to be raiſed, 
"bt reſerve ao to- herfelf the ar of che 


That ſhe ſhould throw: whatever obſtacles: fie 0 3 all 10 of 
communication from n to wonnen or: or ME AN remo- 
"we paar Mach reel „% 208; edel 200 7 to 95.19 

| That! in pr proportion as any alas declined 8 wo" alrectoned 
not to be able to produce a ſufficĩency of them, the inhabitants ſhould 
reeeive fuch encouragement to lea ve it as mont . in- 
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» This point, which i is of infinite W as Ne ther 170 Aber 

parts of the plan. But, to enſure ſo great a point, no new towns ſhould: be ſuffered, nor 

even villages; than which nothing could be eaſist to · manage: nor would be any where 

necc ſſary dut by the magazines of naval ſtores for leading hips, All poſfible decreaſe of 

5 numbers in the cities already in being, ſhould be effected. 80 tyſtemarically abſurd'is it to 
1 ſound towns and y__ as Britain has RR, o conſtantly Ne all che r ſhe has 
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ene ee as the Noth Americans would be, ir ſack A: 
fyſtem was fully and completely executed, could' not poſſibly even think 
of withdrawing themſelves from the dominion of Britain, until their. 
ſtaples failed them, and they were drove, in ſpite: of all laws and prohibi-- 
tions, to herd together in towns for the purpoſes of manufacturing thoſe 
neceſſaries which their ſtaples would not pay for. No matter what their 
numbers might be, they would remain ſabje& to the mother-country as 
long as ſhe could provide them with ſtaples, and that principally would 
depend upon providing their inereaſe with' freſh” land. It is true, ſhe 
would find an end of her territory at laſt, and then the natural courſe of 
things would form towns and manufactures of that increaſe which ſhe 
before took off by means of plenty of land. A connection would then 
ariſe between town and town, and colony and colony; numbers would feel. 
that ſtrength which reſults from connection alone, and the influence of the 
mother -· country would be too weak to oppoſe the conſequences. 


That this ſyſtem would laſt ſeveral ages, there is no doubt; for, until the 
event above deduced came to paſs, Britain*s power, her Wia her riches, 
her navigation, her maritime power, would all increaſe with the increaſe of 
the colonies, as long as they demanded their manufactures of her; conſe- 
quently, the proportion of power between the mother- country and her de- 
pendents would not be deſtroyed in favour of the latter, as long as the cauſes 
which occaſioned an increaſe in the one had the ſame effect on the other. 
There can be no compariſon between the power of Great Britain with 
10, ooo, ooo of ſubjects united, poſſeſſing formidable armies, and yet more 
potent fleets; —and that'of 30 or 40, ooo, ooo of people ſeattered over ſuch: 
an immenſe continent as North. America. Iwill venture to aſſert, that five 
millions of people in our colonies, as they are at preſent ſituated, would be 
more dangerous to Britain than ten times as many ſituated” as I have 
ſketched. But when once (from whatever cauſe) towns ariſe, and manu- 
factures are introduced, that people, whoſe only weakneſs conſiſted in the 
want of connection, would at once feel that power which policy had kept 
even from their imagination. It may be ſaid, How are we to procure 
ſtaples? What are we to do with them? &c. &e. All, I pretend to 
aſſert, are, the conſequences of employing all the Americans upon ſtaples... 
f Britain omits to find a market for them, or if ſhe omits to ſupply 
manufactures in return, there is an end of that conduct which occaſioned 

thoſe conſequences; They, however, who will well conſider the articles 
of general conſumption, and the population which reſults from regular em- 
playment, will not, Lapprehend, put a concluſion fo obey o * above ſup- 

poſition as the want of freſh land. iy MES Fe 
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But the event at laſt comes, and the colonies can no longer be,employed . 
on ſtaples. What will then be done, I do not pretend to foretell; but may 
1 deviate from my ſubject into a ſuꝑpoſition that has but a ſlight connec 
tion with it? The King of Great Britain in that period will be much 
wanting to himſelf if he does not determine, at all events, to reign over 
the moſt numerous part of his ſubjects. Let him man his royal navy, 
and at the head of a gallant army, and thoſe who will follow royalty, 
transfer the ſeat of empire to that country, which ſeems almoſt peculiarly: 
formed for univerſal dominion. In ſuch an age, the monarch, who reigns, 
over America will figure very differently from him who commands in Bris 
tain alone. There would, however, be. very little difficulty in ſuppokng 
the total converſe of the preſent caſe; - America to be the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and Britain the dependent. 1 
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2 There is ſome amuſement atleaſt in rellecting upon the vaſt conſequences which ſome 
time or other muſt infallibly attend the colonizing of America. If we conſider the progreſs 
of the empires which have hitherto ſubſiſted in the world, we ſhall find the ſhort duration of 
their moſt glorious periods owing to cauſes which will not operate againſt that of North 
America. ole emp.res were formed by conqueſt ; a great many nations, different in cha- 

rafter, language, and ideas, were, by force, jumbled into one heterogeneous power : it is 
moſt ſurprizing that ſuch diſſonant parts ſhould hold together ſo long. But when the band 
of union, force, was weakened, they returned to their original and natural ſeparation 3 
language and national character formed many ſovereignties out of the former connected yarie- 
de. Tul, however, will be very different with North America. The habitable parts of 
that country, including the dominions of Britain and France, and of Spain, north of lati- 
tude 30, contain above 3,500,000 ſquare miles. It would be very idle to remark, that this 
includes what at preſent does not belong to our North Americans. If chey wanted it, I 
warrant it would ſoon be theirs. This extent of territory is much greater than that of any 
empire that ever exiſted, as will appear by the following table: e pion By tal 


Perſian empire under Darius contains — 1,650, odo fquare miles. 
Roman empire in its utmoſt extent,ꝛyẽ —— 1,610, 0 | 
China, — — — — 1,749,000 

Great Mogul's, 5 — ——— ͤ— —— 1,116,000 | 


- The Ruſſian empire, including all Tartary, is larger than any of theſe. :But I might 
as well throw into the American ſcale the countries about Hudſon's Bay, for the one is as 
likely tobe peopled as the other, whereas all I have taken in will aſſuredly be ſo. Beſides, 

| North America is aQtually peopling very faſt, which is far enough from being the caſe with . 
the Ruſſian deſarts. Now, the habitable part of the preſent Britiſh dominions alone in 
North America contains above 1,200,000 ſquare miles, or almoſt equal to any of the 
above. But the whole, as I before obſerved, is 3,500,000, or more than the Perſian and Ro- 

man together. In reſpect therefore to extent, and the means of maintaining numbers ot 
people, it is ſuperior to all.— But then comes the advantage which is deciſive of its dura- 
tion. Ichis immenſe continent will be peopled by Britiſh ſubjecta, whoſe language and na- 
tional character will, be the ſame. The few Frenchmen in it, or foreigners imported by us 


- 


a 4 - : | us, 
will be confounded by the general population, and the whole people, phyſically ſpeakin 
1 . | 50 that thoſe ſeeds of decay, ſown in the very formation of the ancient empires, will 
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However, without ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, is it not the buſineſs 
of this country to ward off ſuch a blow, by a ſeries of political manage 
ment, as long as poſſible? And as it is eaſy to foreſee what muſt come at 
laſt, to prepare for the event, by not having her whole dependence fixed 
America alone. If ſhe has aroſe to her preſent power by means of 
the poſſeſſion of colonies, it ſurely behoves her to provide freſh ſettle- 
ments to ſucceed the benefits which have reſulted from the old ones, that 
ſhe may not fall into a ſtate of contempt on ſuch a loſs of manufactures, 
trade, and navigation, as muſt enſue whenever her colonies become inde 
dependent. But L forbear at preſent to extend this reflection. | 


have no exiſtence here» The conqueſt of South America by ſuch an empire would be no 
political · conduct; but I do not in this reſpe& think it would endanger the national charac- 
ter, becauſe the number of people in that continent is very few in compariſon with what 
the other will ſoon contain; nor will they increaſe as long as ſuch rich mines are worked 
| them; — and likewiſe, on account of thoſe few not being original nations, bred, if 
I may ſo expreſs it, on the foil, (the cafe with North America) but only the off-ſets of Eu · 
rope budded in the peſtiferous mines ;— all of whom preſently fink into nothing. However, 
there is no neceflity to extend the. ſuppoſition ſo far. 5 | | | 


To theſe advantages we ſhould likewiſe add others of great importance. The ſituation 
of the empire admits of no attacks but thoſe of a yet more powerful-one, .by ſea, which ia- 
fact. is of none. South America, for a million of reuſons, tos long to be here inſerted, can 
never, (ſuppoſing herſelf not to fall before the other) by many degrees, be equal in power. 
And this benefit has never been enjoyed, nor is at preſent by any empire in the world, Fur- 
tber, the peopling of this vaſt tract, from a nation renowned in trade, navigation, and 
naval power, has occaſioned all the ideas of the original to be tranſplanted into the copy; 
and having been ſo long enjoyed, with the amazing and unparalleled ſituation for commerce 
between both Europe, Aſia, and the great ſouthern continent, and at the ſame time poſſeſ- 
fing; above other countries, the means of building, fitting out, and maintaining a great 
navy; —— the inhabitants of this potent empire, ſo far from being in the leaſt danger 
from the attacks of any other quarter of the globe, will have it in their power to engrols 
the whole commerce of it, and to reign, not only lords of America, but to poſſeſs, in the ut- 
moſt ſecurity, that dominion of ſea throughout the world, which their Britiſh anceſtors - 
enjoyed before them None of the ancient empires therefore, - nor the preſent one of 
China, which fell a prey to a handful of Tartars, can be compared to this of North Ame<- 
rica, which will as ſurely exiſt, as the. land is now in being that will oace be:trod by the 
fuſt people the world ever knew, —— | bode $2546 


. Il eſt vrai,“ ſays a French writer, que la poſition libre & bheureuſe de:1'Amerique - 
ſeptenttionale, ſi les colonies Angloiſes parviennent à ne pas paier le droit de controle - 
pourra dẽranger beaucoup toutes nos combinaiſons Europtanes. . Des pais immenſes, fer- 
tiles & neufs, dans leſquels il n'y auroit ni impots ni milices puifqu'il ny a plus d'invaſion à 
-craindre- pour elles, meriteroient Vattention la plus ſerieuſe de la parte de tous les gouver- . 


nemens; & la politique ſera. force de tourner toutes ſes vues:du cõtẽ de la bien-faiſance + 

avec plus d' attention encore qu elle ne 1I'a fait. Les Etats qui feront les plus tard uſage de 

cette remarque ſe trouveront à coup ſur dans l'impoſſibilitẽ de remedier au mal: car la gran- 
Fr peines ou dts ſervitudes ne fait qu*accroitre Patrocite des mauvaiſes mogurs ; le re. 
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mede-n'elt pas la. Principes of Obſervations Occonomiques, tom ii. p. 149e 
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Wut here it may doubtleſs be aſked, Why not form à union between 
Great Britain and Ne orth America, and by that means prevent the com- 
quences I have ſketched from 1 place? In anſwer 0 which, Ido t 
to offer objections to the plan, becauſe I think it would enfdre 
to 4 Briton che dominion of the country, and probably briug about that 
revotution which I hinted at before, viz. America being the principal, ant q 
Britain the dependent, which may be thought better than the colonies, 
being -totally' disjointed from her by throwing off their allegiance * A 
"Fo that it would by any means inſure this country the ſeat of government, 

I very much queſtion >, that point indeed appears to be impollible When 
the colonies are come to be very numerous and poſſeſs manufaQures.. For 
it is extremely doubtful, whether ſuch a potent people as I have ſketched, 
would ſubmit to ſend their repreſentatives to meet thoſe of ſuch a little 

paltry plate as Britain, at the diſtance of above a thouſand miles. 80 
that when Mr. Pownal mentioned the union between them, in analogy "Pp 
the attractive center of the ſolar ſyſtem, he certainly meant that the ſeat 
of government ſhould be attracted by the fuperior e Wherever chat 
exiſted, or elſe his Sanin cod not be. N 
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But, — looking into * 8 this union ot ay — Io 
not ſee any effect it would have of 2 chat was beneficial to Britain: If 
the plan I before laid was on, that account to be executed, ſo far it would be 
advantageous; but then, all the benefits that reſulted from it would equally 
reſult from ſuch a ſyſtem of poliey without it. Whatever the government 
of the colonies is, it is the making of ſtaple commodities alone that can 
prove advantageous to Britain: no union upon earth, nor any change that 
did not employ the Americans upon their culture, inſtead of manufac- 
tures, trade, fiſheries, &c. would have any effects that we are in Want of. 
And Why ſuch a change ſhould be be more from the union than 
from our on ideas of the neceſſity, L cannot diſcover. Upon what terms 
ſuch an union was ever thought of I Kno] not, but probably upon thoſe 
of conſolidating the coloniſts and ourſelves into one people; but Whether 
upon ſuch or not, certainly they would enjoy in conſequence of it a free | 
trade; and there wants no remarks upon that to prove, chat any trade i 18... 
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But there/remains 3 8 EY is not a ifle 10 n 
che colonies' accept of an union? Probably they would e ph Bri- 
tain's function to their manufactures and free trade, though Lam not 
clear} in that: * undoubtedly _ 0 . union. It does 
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; non the whole, in whatever light this Point of the independency of 
the-colonjes is viewed, it appears that any conduct in Britain, except that 
of the employing them on ſtaples alone, in the manner ſketched in the 
preceding ſection, will be vain and uſeleſs That no union will make 
amends for the want of this policy: That her preſent ſyſtem tends 
immediately to render them independent A lbat che longer this ſyſtem 

ene ne 9 the lels will it be poſſible e 40.3 retrieve the Vine. 4 
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HIS. general view ol the Britiſh colonies would. be: incomplete if 
1 they were not compared with thoſe which other European nations 
= in America; that we may diſcover to what degree this coun- 
try has been fortunate in the ſhare ſhe poſſeſſes of the 5 ſpoil. In 
this inq to conſider the reſpective — * in two 


wry it will be 
lights ; fe, The preſent ſtate and advantages now received; and ſecondiy, 


Thoſe of Which they are capable, were the * of the > principal 1155 
as it ought to be. 


1 


The Spaniſh alone claum, the firſt attention · The extent of their 
habitable parts is infinitely greater“ than thoſe of the Britiſh. How. 
they are is not known, but in number of ſubjects: I . 
they muſt greatly exceed us. In population, reſpecting the extent | 
country, (which is the moſt uſeful population) they are much behind us. In 

the article of agriculture, there is r to believe their terri- 
tory equal to that of Britain; for though they poſſeſs many wretched, 
unwholeſome, and barren tracts, eſpecially upon ſome of their coaſts, yet 
the moſt of thoſe provinces they have attempted to people are exceedingly 
fertile in all ground proviſions, and thoſe which are not have a regular 
and * LA — the reſt. As to that variation of 1 be- 
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| utility of colonies, we wet Aan 0 nlite Spain bilo a deters TX 
mine; how: far ley: nch dominion are Fung ren 180 


Mich 1461 
That Tangos 1 b. fertile in alp che produckiohte ef"raceſtiry | 
erica ſhe has mtr of wine, oil, und Hel fruits; ſagar, tebaceo, 
hemp, flax, and cotton, are likewiſe cultivated in ſeveral of her 
She abounds greatly in woot and ſilk; thus po wichin Rerſelf not 
only the products of Great Britain in much greater perfection, but Ake 
wiſe the moſt valuable ones which the Briim eolonies yield! "Ar firſt 
ſight, therefore, Spain wants nothing fm her ſettlements Dut ſpices, 
coffee, chocolate, and drugs, (tea i is but little drank there) and they ſend 
her only the two laſt. Hence it is very difficult to aſſert what is the pro- 
per climate for extenſive Spaniſh golonies, ſince a ſmall ſpice iſland might 
produce all that ſhe wants from any part of the world. It 1s eaſier to ſay 
what their climate ought not to be — it certainly ought not to 
(as Spaniſ America does) the mother- country in any of her produc- 
tions: Every ſugar-work, &. in New Spain 'ha@'muck better Be in” Her 
European dominions, as ſhe is i no want for more uſefuÞ artiches of the = 
land they would occupy. 80 chat if e ſufficientiy conſider· che ſtate of 
Old Spain; there will appear abundant reaſons for giving the preference 
in this Pente eg variation of the cultivated p of thie earth to the 
colonies of Britain, who'ce receives from them, in to the 
number of their people, much more valuable W l es tan 


Spain does from hers. 

But the grand grand pro oduct of the Spaniſh colonies iu gebe pen! Of 
What utility ſe to Spain? To enlarge here upon the evil effects 
which men ets have enſued: to that kingdom from the immenſe riches 
poured into her from: America, * be nothing more than copying what 
an hundred writers have ſaid al Thoſe mountains of preeious metals 
moſt indubitably tended greatly to Spain; and the rea τy 
there has been ſo a differente in this re teen che emigrations 
from. Spain and Britain evidently is; that itt one cafe the indweement is 
ſo mining, the idea of 999 riches: f6. bewitching,' that 
numbers go Who could well chemſelves at Rome, exchanging 
the ſmall profits of induſtry for the imaginary great ones of idleneſu3 
and as the manufactures they 
are not of Spaniſh fabrication, they employ none of thoſe that are left 
behind. On the contrary, with Britain the Cale i totally different?” none 


leaves this country to go-to the plantations but theſe: wh canngt. lay at 
home——they do not change induſtry for zAdlenels: when arrived in 


SR 1 is neceffary to be as induſtrious as in Britain; nor do wy 
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lock thither- mide the des uf exiting fadden fortunes; but a re- 
gulur ſubſiſtence, which will never attract ſuch numbers as the other; and 
- beſides this, they import great quantities of Britiſh manufaQures, ther 
Providing for numbers und in a free, healthy coun 


| is only another word for p de came the weak 
nels of Spain and the ſtreugch of Brian, and dh rom th e. 
the American ſetilements. 10 
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Ads to the riches of the Spaniſh Ei they . one 
of the firſt political writers $'* of this age, 2 — the revenues of the 
Mexican mines alone, and from undoubted authorities, at 24,000,000 J. 
Which is an aſtoniſhing ſum, if we conſider that all thoſe of Peru, includ- 
ing the capital ones af Potoſi, are not taken into the account, which pro- 
bably are ſuperio. But che accounts of the circulation of ſuch . 
ſums are very unſatisfactory. We may conclude, that but a ſmall portion 
of what 18 obtained from the mines remains in America, as manufactures 
ae there ſo ſcarce}; the ſums tranſported to the Philippine iſlands, which 
are known, are inconfiderable compared to the total; and the following 
table of Old Spain's importations from all her oplonies will ſhew that a 
ſmall part of it comes; openly to Europe. Mr. Poltlethwayte +, from 
whom I tranſatibe it, e r bare 
ee h Ki 2 
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5M 1 petſunded that” this account, from "the. finallnels of the amount, ; 
muſt either be/incomplete, (an Rae -of the galleons, 
flota, and regiſter ſhips)" that remarkably lo, er in time 
of war; but he does not MON whe) And yet another modern writer * 
makes the king's revenue from the Indies but 9g00;000//whicty is bring- 
Ang the account yet lower. However, | theſe-authorities are not to be fo 
well depended upon as the very judicious editor of the collection of voyages 
above quoted, who tells us, that the King's fifth of the Mexican mines 
| alone, in 17305 amounted o , oro M5 97 ted M 
c eee 903 eee e e nin lusiik q:; {hit eg 6 
But all theſe: action prove callctentlyy the value which comes to Spain 
belies no proportion to the total: {illicit commerce mult take off immenſe 
ſums, probably much more than tlie mother-country*receives :andithus, 
of the prodigious” riches with'whieh theſe edlonjes abound and ſupply 
all the world,” Spain even receives but a ſmall ſhare and of what ſhe does 
receive, retains a ſtill leſs: for the new world which ſends her ſo much 
wealth is but a means of paying the debr:ſhie/owes'to:the old. Notwith- 
ſtanding the poſſeſſion of the Indies ſhe is one of the ꝓooreſt countries in 
Europe; fo that ſhe has depopulated her own'provinces to people Ameri- 
c uan ones, that ſhe may have wealth in reputation, and poverty in xeality; 
chat ſhe may have the ſatisfuction of ſeeing treaſures which ſhe cannot enjoy, 
and in being the miners of thoſe wiſer nations Dt) draw theit wealth 
from the induſtry of well employed people. Can any colonies. which 
rival the mother-country in cultivated prodaucta- and ruin her by ſpon- 
taneous ones, be compared to thoſe. of Britain, which conſume: above 
.. 3,500,000 i. worth of her manufactorer>—and-yicls her a total benefit 
to the amount of near SIX” MIL LIONS 8 eee eee a]! 
agen 1 1 
+1; + So much with reſpect to what: th6ſe — whar they mwiche be, 
Will be diſcuſſed in a fe words. The advantages which Britain, by: means 
af a better poliey, might receive from hers, I have already ſtated; the 
8 Conduct f Spain wilt admit of e e e e 2p wh * 5 . 
1 may * 7 P33 hep rage re + © FEATS TY. . 1 3 
F Thole products which-Bpain wants; I eee were chiefly 
ſpices, ea,” drugs, and chocolate: the two laſt her colonies furniſh ;+tea, 
and moſtof the ſpices, are indigenous id then ne ilarids4 fo that 
this country wants nothing but 4 beneficial ſyſtem of to be up- 
_ plied with all thoſe commodities ſhe- demands, from her own«dominions. 
Apen er Forepeam territory was become fo . 
Ne corn and the other neceſſaries of f the room * ſugar, 
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drs to mines, I müſt 


them; if ſhe does not, ſhe had much better abandon all America than 
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Rt other products, which ſhear preſent texetvev rem Annerica, 


bot Sügbit to culltivare” at Home, then and not fiir teh will be the time to 
encoura their anne in Her dolemes era, ace 520» 05.3) 1617 
ew M133 9TTE 
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"—_ ſhe deterniihes on continuing to work 


fen ittiinenſs tertirdrics for the fake of the few other 
her- Spain,“ ſays one of the moſt agreeable of the French | 
has only two methods of recovering from that extreme poverty into 
which her exceſſive riches have thrown her; the one is to abandon the 


- over-abundant mines of Ra, hg re-afſume the tillage of her lands; 


the other is; tö Tal in and manufactured, which 


ſhe receives in ore from the mines of 'America/” And in another place, 


From whence reſults the müfellier From Spain's not ie 


* 


fuer count in 'Spaih ſeven millions of ſouls; it might maintain 
i times the number; it wants, therefore, ſix degrees of happineſs, of 
crichless and of power. "Do you believe, if a King of Spain would ſeri- 


oufly* — — It, that he might not repeople his country”! #2299 
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her 
on manufactures for the products of her colonies. Such à plan would 
de very cafily executed: I am apt to believe, that laying open the trade of 
the Indies to all Spaniſh ſhips that were loaded with their own manufac- 
tures alone, would at once effect it. But ſuch a regulation, - counterated 
by bribery and the ſpirit of monopoly, would be worſe than none. That 
trade is exceſſively profitable, as appears very plainly from the prodigious 
Prices that are aid by the merchants for licences to ſend out a regiſter 
mp. This profit would” raiſe the Price of all their own manufactures, 
and conſequentiy encourage their fabric. High duties mould, at the 
fame" time, he laid on foreign manufactures, and higher All on the 
inportation of all thoſe commodities from the colonies'which the mother- 

country might produce! A branch of this beneficial fyſtem would be the 
laying open the trade of core,” that the new manufacturers might not be 
fed by France, Britain, Holland, and other countries, who by exporting | 
fooll take care never to be Hungry. The" retaining a large quantity of 
their on metals would not be the great end of ſuch a ſyſtem. the 
employment und Increaſe of their" people would be the moſt beneficial 
pert 9 4 the gold and'filyer at home would be but the effect 
of this, not ths cauſe. In ſuch a OT no country 1 in Europe would 
Poſſeſt ſuch important reſources. Not ſwunded in the quantity dug 
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"a 1 and e de” Bo 
mother-cauptry for che gold, flyer, and diamonds of colanies, appears 
ſo very plain and ſelf-evident, that it may admit of .much.furprize how 
any nation could overlook ſo ſtrait a path, and wander into ſuch a grabbed 
lane as Spain has floundered through for ſome centuties paſt. But hen 
the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of the American træaſures, the general im- 
ce of every nation, manufacturing far itſelf, was by no means o 
well known as at preſent. We, at preſent, have her example to guide our 
none by which to frame her conduct: it is therefore 
no great oped that the dazzling proſpe f imazeaſs riches howld Wd 
her;: and eſpecially, when we conſider that fo great a genius as Sir Walter 
Raleigh ſpent as much. time, 56 WRT IG 
une al He. did ee ee Mien 
| Ws (ilk 


kt may be eniked, What would be the canſeg uence to een 
a mine as that of Potoſi being diſcovered in D e I know not 
Preciſely the law of England in reſpect to the crown's Tight to all mines 
Of precious metals, or to 2 certain ſhare in 1 
Great Fenn ms Þ Hoy bis (2th Uke the ing. of. 5 I may venture 

10 form n which is, that. of vary Bale 
weyer, dropping this idea, it is 


29 ths nation what was the reſult—— 
e that If A Fa Spain, hẽe 
experience the ſame eff If che was to let her ſuhjects flock 
from Europe at will, and her. yn ym to conſume any manufac- 
n in chis caſe her mines would be her ruin; — 


ba on 3 the laid e ber induſt niaus ſubjects 
leaving the kept the expo of commodities 


to her .colo- - 
pigs: entre d inch ln fe, hr mines might he of wands 
Nen hep ory Iſtem of policy extended be in 


_ nature o PETR 8 TR 1. am not clear that they could — 
gd ever ** the ee * very er 
ve 
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Nes a: gende ſuch 2s War, whaces, malo, Glk; &ec. and for 
this an hundred thouſand — ning of the latter would cauſe 
a demand of an equal quantity of goods, but not that ſum dug in 
ore out of the earth; for no more would be fo exchanged than the pro- 
: "of thoſe who ſtaid in America: the greateſt fortunes would” be 
e over to Britain in ſpeeie; and conſumed here, poſſibly in the ſuper- 
mported from foreigners, but moſt certainly would not be attend- 
ed with the ſame effects as parallel ſums gained by a long courſe f 
y. It muſt however be allowed that this ſuppoſition” extends 
only to an equality of product. If the metals cauſe a greater demand of 
manufactures than the ſtaples, fo tur they are more beneficial. FR; 
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| "Bin it may be aſked, Where is the good of keepi wi fuck imenſs 
treaſures at home?” Will there not rather reſult evil from it ? To which 1 
xs the treaſures is not the aim, but the'means of 
cannot” be kept without manufacturing to their 
amount; amd it is not the poſſeſſion of the metal, but of manufacturers 
conſtantly employed, tliat ĩs defirable. However, tlie example of France 
proves, that a vaſt ſpecie is of no ill nence to an induſtrious nation: 
her trade is ſo advantageous, that' were it not for her wars, her ſubſidies, 
and her Eaft Tudia company, ſhe would accumulate three-fourths'oF the 
Europe: anc where would be the difference in this Kingdom, of 
a circulation of four hundted millions in hullion, and three Hundred and 
Ser milou in paper and twenty in bullion? It would be very diffi- 
cult to hoard a recerved from mines: there are ever cauſts enough to 
N . fuperffuous riches, vor are ſuch cauſes to be conſidered a8 evils. | 
| Bur the advantages p which Spain might receive from her loner of 
race extent yet; en the: Philippine lands are valuable poſſeffions, 
of xdting'as muctt” to the wealth” of the principal as the 
pro. Americs: alf the rich productions of the'Faft are ſpontaneous ir 
them, particularly tlie ſeveral ſpices: their extent i large; and much 
oF the ſoil wonderfully fertile: nothing but induſtry is wanting to render 
theſe-ilands of — importance, which would be greatly facifituted 
| by the communication vun America. get 
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The celdnide of Portogal are W eee next . 
but as a particular examination of them would be little more than mere 
tranſcript of what has been already remarked on thtoſe of Spain, 1 mall 
obſerve, char the il. conſequetices which Have flowed, through's want 
of policy in the Spaniärds, Have Ikewiſe attended the Portugueſe in tlieir 

3 e ee would be W 
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with proportionable good <Fets;——-Conſidering, however, the territory 
of Brazil, we may venture to ſuppoſe it could never be brought to equal 
thoſe of Spain. At preſent the advantages received from it hy Portugal 
are much inferior to the benefits reſulting. to Britain from her. colonies ; 
nor do I. apprehend it is in the power of the moſtpolitical conduct to ren- 

der thoſe advantages equal to the conſequences which would attend a 
ſimilar improvement in * litics of Britain. Portugal receives 
annually 5,000,200 J. in gold from Brazil, beſides a great amount in pre- 
cious ſtones, ſugar, 44 hides, &cc. * een revenue ee het 
colony is reckoned at 1, 00, O00.“ nber eee at 

$5; £6 -- 

The colonies of France are the only © ones whith remain to be 522 
with thoſe of Great Britain; and theſe conſiſt in ſu gar iſlands alone. 
Their im will beſt appeat from a few plain facts, which are 
be met with in the works of ſeveral: writers who have treated of Wet 
Indian affairs. A modern author f ſays, That by a calculation. made about 
the year 1749, the exported. produce of Hiſpaniola was HEH L 34 
that it was much under-rated.” And there are many reaſons. to 
that it was. Another writer © ſays, * Hiſpaniola produces more than ban ll 
the Britiſh iſlands; if fo, the amount is above 2,700,000 J. 
we well know, was, in a year, ſubject to the loſſes of war, and excluſive 
the exports to North America, worth to Britain 600,000 1. $ ; we cannot 
reckon. the whole produce therefore at-leſs than 700,000 IJ. If we, ſup- 
poſe Martinico and their ſmaller iſlands equal, the total amount will de 
4, 100,00 J. We are told ||, on pretty good authority, that the French 
iſlands produce 120,000 hogſheads annually. I before ſhewed that the 
Britiſh: ones yield 98,000, the value of which, with the reſt of their 
products, amounted to above 2,700,000 l. by hi rtion. the French 
products of this ſort come to above. 3,300,000 I. To this we muſt add 
the amount of other products not raiſed in the Britiſh iſlands; theſe, among | 
others, are coffee J, cocoa, and indigo. Of the firſt they raiſe annually 
8 1b. ** which at 1.5. 6 d. is e — L. 700,000 


Cocoa, eee hb. 5 Ar 15 n v1 SITE RALF $44 4; &# « Y $1000 | 
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Concerning the coffee trade of France. tene, for 3 5 
Hifteire de la Campagnie des Indes, p. 145. 1833 154. 5 Ert des Indus Orientales, 251 
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27 885 of the Britiſh ſugar-Iand products, or 2, 700, J. amount- 
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ile o dds 5 al Brought t forward, | — 1. 05,000 
Tndigg,. 1,498,000 Þ.'a 284: 69,.. = e IT. ; Ag ton 125 
Annatto, at 290,000, 10 vat 34. 4.” on Fer 4 an. 33. oo 4 
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he oe elles between A ſum and the former total is ane 
md Poſtlethwayte; quotes authors who make the number of negroes im- 
ported into the French iſlands to be BEOS and in another place he ſup- 
| Poſes them to be 150,000; which „ however, he takes, as 
he expreſſes it, merely that objections may not be made to his calculation. 
The medium is. 25,000 : now if x negroes, in the Britiſh iſlands,” 
raiſe commodities to the amount 2,700,000 4 23,000 in the eee 
ones yield 4,500,000 4. Hl 
The medium of theſe three different methode of an 
duct of the French ſugar ilands is 41266900 þ*'y et ſum I think 
2 far from the run. My 4+266,000 
All the ſtaples of the, Britiſh, Age continental and =nd luft 
were found to amount te — — —5 5 2 | 
The French 1 fuperor to al the eBri iriſh coloniesby JO 
as 0 {. conſequently thoſe of France come to 1,000,000 f. Ro 
e 11 together to 5,266,000 7, that is, within 489,000 J of the 
total value of all the Brit colonies in products, duties and freight; 
and this without reckoning any of the French duties. If to theſe Are ö 
cumſtances we add the — of their iſles of Bourbon, and Frante, 14 
which produce, in no inconſiderable plenty, ſugar, ebony, cotton, white © | 
pepper, gum-benjamin, aloes, toba Tees and many years ago coffee, | 
to the amount of 100, O00 J. annuall "Theſe articles, 1 ſay, with the 
amount of the French duties, will, all doubt, 7 34 the FO. 1 
of the French colonies much beyond that of the Britiſh one: f 
; oils 4 Ws | 
15 late of the ſettlements of France gives, benen, n a very dear * | 
arent over Great, Britain. But it will be 1 5 clearer if we Aus ; 
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{that theſe-tolonies ies Ire not in ati eke near in a coniplete ſtate of ak. 
vation, inſomüch that it has been calculated thofe who ate well 
"acquainted With the Weſt Indies, that where Byitain Has there dne were of 
"waſte land capable of cultivation; the French have above 50,000; and as 
the products of this land are among the richeſt in the world, and infinit 
405 to thõſe Which Britain receives to? (och rom North America, 
there ariſe * 5 greateſt probability of a 3 in this moſt roy 
Able trade, and that without ſuppoſing any change in the _ of 1 8 
Ang even the preſervation 5 5518 benefits 
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_Apce;. if theſe, evils. resten at FF the. 'patioh, m $i 
requires in conſequ ence of he Finite {e Ss aſure, and ber gebte) 
dan inereaſe of a benefici 15 traſh 15 F 3, many Fears. 5 rej 
by. their means; {ſurely it choves h er to = a little antd t and 
Prepare for the 8805 of e events. All 55 815 > indoors HIencies, A 2 
Ward condu 2 has I nced | 1 jects 1 in America, 
'thould 1 never. ln her { 2 as to Put h 5575 out. ot © conceit Wit colonies 
in general; as Netibel A Gontinnes to receive, too much benefit 


from \ tick, "which, were Planted i in a Per clima to allo of ſpeck. un- 
3 | nd undilting nithing ideas. Eve Teva as that as met with of 


at fort came, as 1 ha 1 At 55 © 66 prove, N the bo thoſe Wich The 
very unpolitically, ſettled i 1 improper e and the greater the 
evils which reſult from ſue % the "greater the expediency of 
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ones, For it is going hack ſtrangely, if our colonies do not increaſe in 
. rae her when the neceſliti 
eh . (Re falſer argument than to anſwer the. pro 
by. kefetring to the old colonies, with ſuell ſ 
WE: WS than que know how to manage already. Since 
which proves the force of that truth. 


opoſers of 
es as, 
thing 


proves the expediency of not rely - 
ing.on ſuch vn manages able ſentlements.: And I ſhould likewiſe obſerve, 
that this n ty of extending our views, is is great in proportion to the 
Want f. policy 1 in Britain. If her preſent ſyſtem is continued much longer, 


her. trade, her riches, her navigation, and her 
ſome expedient of this ſort is deviſed and executed, to ſupply the 
immenſe yacancy ſhe will then experience. But let her conduct be ever 
ſo juſt. to her old colonies, we have already found, that ſhe can ſcarcely hope 
for fully derer them with manufactures; and even if ſhe did, that 
the time.would; at laſt come, when ſhe muſt expect a period to their alle- 
giance. ; do not, however, venture to aſſert, that the of plant; 
ing new, colonies would be by any means fo great, if ſhe vigorouſſy 
determined to make the moſt "i her old ones; but her preſent ſyſtem 
appears ſo very eontrary, that there can be no imputation of ſketching 
mere impracticable ideas, in propoſing the n means of ene, the evils 
*. a nen miſtaken Politics, | | 7H”: 


1. ſhould never be forgotten! in all ſack diſquiſitions 0 concerning plan- 

tations, that Britain does, and will perpetually, colonize. The queſtion 

is not, whether the ſurplus of her population ſhall emigrate or ſtay at 

home i but es ſhall go to old and diſadvantageous * ſettle- 

| Haag oe lay in ial ones ? e e ee 
| er ſtay in Britain to be hanged or ſtarved. | 

he prod. pic us conſequence to Great Britain of all 5 eee 

the ſmall, or —— no ſhare ſhe poſſeſſes of the European conſump- 

| Mi might alone prove to her the expediency of planting new colonies, 


which would ſupply her own conſumption, and enable her to acquire a ſhare 


in that of foreigners. I have in another place propoſed the completing 
the cultivation ef our ſugar iſlands, which would be attended with extreme 
benefits; but their quantity of land is by no means equal to producing 
one-tenth of what might be exported from this kingdom. But if ſuch 
e do not take place, the neceſſity of . new colonies 
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is then twenty times ſtronger. It ia, however, of ſome conſequence to 
"remark the advantages which would reſult from the execution of ſuch a 
plan, without connecting it with any other. It has been already pro- 
poſed, to increaſe the productions of the Britiſſi ſugar Hands ; but it does 
not follow, that a propoſition of ſettling new colonies to coltivics even the 
fame articles, is therefore uſeleſs. The experience of the moſt political 
nations point out this truth. The Dutch raiſe much ſugar in Surinam, 
and might raiſe much more; but that has not prevented them from 
forming a vaſt many fugar works in Java, even for E eonſump- 
tion. Their India ſhips nick late years ſcarce come home without ſugar 
being a part of their cargo. Tlie French raiſe coffee in the Welt Indies 
to a vaſt amount; but has that hindered them from greatly extending the 
culture of it in the. iſles? It is a Weak objection to ſay, that colonies rival 
one another by ſuch means; which cannot diſad vantageouſſy be the caſe, 
except in very cheap ſtaples: but the tropichl s are all dear. 
Britain, in reſpect of tropical vegetables, can rival none but foreigners ; 
for ſhe has no exportation of them, but, on the contrary, a vaſt importa- 
tion in ſugar itſelf. New colonies could not rival the old ones but by ſel- 
ling that commodity cheaper; and if they were able to do that, it ſuffici- 
ently proves the benefit of them. Our own conſumption would be ſerved 
on eaſier terms, and we ſhould: have ſome chance of an ex n.— 
But while Britain has ſuch an enemy as France, ſo cally (I may 
almoſt ſay) to contend with, it will be very far from bad. — to have 
tropical colonies in other parts of the world beſides the Weſt Indies, 
| e the French are en ger . chan he way en 
3} ores nen — 
Nor ſhould we fond the vaſt difference deer kala PUR at a 
time when every circumſtance relating to them i is perfectly underſtood, and 
in an age before experience could have given that knowledge. We at 
preſent ſee the immenſe difference between colonies in northern climates 
and ſouthern ones. Our extended commerce and increaſe of luxury point 
out the commodities which colonies ought to yield. Will you plant a 
tract of land which produces wheat, barley; oats, and wool, or one Which 
yields ſpices, ſugar, and wine? — This knowledge, I ſay, is, or might be 
very common at preſent. And yet, in the name of common ſenſe, muſt 
not that very queſtion have been aſked in the year 1750? We then poſ- 
ſeſſed the Bahama Iſlands, and Nova Scotia, ——both uncultivated; — 
the e of the one already fixed in having 'a civil eſtabliſhment ; 4 | 
that af che other to form3—ahe one extremely! fertile in the tropical o—_ 


5 pt events of the laſt gt wave. Kati againſt; this afſertion- · Britain's ſuperior 
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Audient! che otter ſearcely Yielding the'neteſſaries' of Hife, büt peculiarly 
INS in dur Newfoundland fiſhery. If any perſon was 
pnorant of the fact, would it te for 3555 to concetve hat we choſe 
de er er n enen 33 2.81 34 LTC: 
| 2, e 11 Mog ee 31: D250 4147 | Tf 1 
It would be difficult in any kk to prove, ; hay the fenting new tes 
_ nies'which produced ſugar, coffee, ſpices, tea, &c. &c. would be of apr 
detriment to Great Britain. Sugar is the only tropical production of 
Which we raiſe enough to fapply even our own conſumption: Our im- 
portation of all others from foreigners is immenſe; by which means the 
balatice of many trades is againſt us, to the great loſs of the nation. 
aud to the conſiderable increaſe of foreign navigation and naval power. 
What an infinite difference is there between emigrations to our old north- 
2 e which produce nothing but rivalry, —— and to new ones, 
Id thoſe” commodities that we at preſent 1 with our der 
reigners?/ | 110 9:09 e 5 | 1 Ft: 7 | 
aner. tt. Is: BCG dal stelle Tits; 0 
But there Ui Aly ee beſides choſe of planting! which it 1 4 ene 
1 * of Britain to form, and Which are offends conſequence to any 
nP manyfaRtuting nation. They conſiſt in the poſſeſſiom of the 
opt lands, inhabited by the people generally denominated, 
e they are found,” Indigns. © The Dutch pollen moſt of the coalts' 
of ſeveral of the largeſt iſlands in the world; ſuch as Borneo, which i is three 
times as large a8 Great Britain, Java, and others, and which are inha- 
bited by very numerous nations. The conſequences of the command of 
ſucl coaſts are immenſe. A mondpoly is gained of all the rich products 
the inhabitants can produce, which are purchaſed at very reaſonable 
rates with Eu manufactures; the confumption of which is taught 
and extended among them by an hundred means. Nor are N in 
Hot countries (the anly ones whoſe productions we want) ever able to 1 275 
LM eee ie 25) Dont 
10 ls 954 Fare n £485 9 £17 3341338 ene een 
It is not at preſent ſuitable to inquire, whether the p of he 
Britiſh manufacturers of a decay in their buſineſs, is true or not; but 
we may ſuppoſe them ſome what well founded, from the mere general view 
of the increafing induſtry of other nations: that we are underſold in many 


articles of conſequence, 5 1 ed clearly Enough when 1 "inquired into the” | 
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ſtate of our. manafactures. Nou, as out old markets fall off, i it not 
neceſſary to gain new ones? Muſt not our people decreaſe; if we do not? 
And where but in colonies, are ſuch markets to be, found? Our old ſettle- 
ments, it is true, yet take off large quantities; but in proportion to the in- 
creaſing benefits of the ſouthern ones, we loſe by the increaſing rivalſhip of 
the northern: So that upon the whole the exportation has been ſome years 
at a ſtand; and L have already 3 to prove, that there is the greateſt 
reaſon, to fear a very conſid e according to the preſent ſyſtem 


af Britiſh conduct. In ſuch. a e Q An g be more 
than to endeavour to open new markets for our man res, where wWe 


need not fear either the riyalſbip of the . or that. of —— 


Markets in which the purchaſers 459-304, will pay thoſe prices, which. all 
never be gained in Europe. my 
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3 a market, at the . wee W 


has 
advantageous than an European one. A large portion of thoſe commo- 


dities which Europe takes of us is carried from this iſland in foreign ſhips, 


by which means we loſe the. freight, the building, fitting out, Aalen, 
&c. of the ſhipping, and that valuable article, the 


maintenance of the ſeamen; All theſe we fully enjoy in e of 1 
—— Aran ted 1 in aur own. And condi 
ation is infinitely more valuable than 


ED MNEe Ald ito — 
ſuch colonies as 1 have ſketched can on a vaſt diſtance. 
OO Britain, and of courſe. all thoſe — L juſt —— — would be 
tenfold greater than in an exportation to any part of Europe. There is 

in the national Feneßtz Ft 


no cmpariſon i ulgng from a xoyage ofa, thip 
2 hundred tons t China, or, 1 for inſtance: Thels Fer 


to Portugal, 
fis increaſe in dired Nuran n a- length af the the. AS. A ilob0s 21 


I have freauantly ee el upon the execution. of thele. i, and im- 
-gined the objections which would moſt probably be made to them, hut 
none that ever ſtruck me were of the leaſt real weight. I have already 
conſidered that extremely e ol our e old 3 6s than | 
we know CN We l hewn L of, the I 
that very 


for engaging in ih 7 
axconomy, may object => A 


who plume 3 — —_— public 
expenses, but in all ſuch gaſes that is [the weakeſt of all pleas: If the 


execution would be attended with great advantage, it deſerves the expence, 1 
and any perſoo.of-the-axoRt ardioary CAPACITY map, by throwing a-careleſs 
eye over the parliamentary grants, diſcover that ät is the principle of the 
n Kd the the” tlic money for thoſe piirpoſes Which 
vance the Public 5000 aw n0 eee 
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Joes object, that wr have trade, e i, wn — 
and that exceſs of wealth III be our ruin; that the public is 

N hog but individuals immenſely rich; the very contrary of 
15 er to yg the caſe. I muſt allow that I have known fuch argu- 
ments advanced with a wit and 3 that has leaſed, but very far 
Hom Having inced me. For ſuppo ling Foot cpoverty, and 
Private We What have" they 17 tefetente to each other?” Will 
| Ke one be ſo hardy as to Bn: that the wealth of individuals cauſes . 

Es 55 Gr Bl ic. From whence come thoſe riches which the 

| whente' co es the abil} of the e ler 

1 Birth From 7 Public er ar bur abetber 2 | 
Wh Product of taxes.” "Upon what are taxes laick? pon private con- 

fnption}- that 18, 0 7 ate wealth.” There is only ne tax in Britain 
chat is not aid upon en 


m and that 7s, the Tand-tax, Which is but 
a fifth 'vf the whole: Sehn ü » that we have trade enongh and too 


much riches among individuals, is a very idle one, and nothing but the 
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. atiori, ind riches Are cfſential - 
bi ee Id flow to the pockets of individaats, ; 
nevef come to the "Res of the public. It would Ber. 
1 The vader imd of the reader to go thtopgh all the common 
tace rubbiſh tha 18 wſoally urged in anſwer to ſuck propoſitions as theſe. - 
N or! but ents agaldſt them that : are Founded even in . 


v rata. e e 4. *. Her 92 
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| Ava ent tut weh which relate to che ſettlement 
Fr nee colonies, 2 5 adventurous and Uating, are of high iport- - 
Ane to fuck 4 Malti power as Britain,” ft is fcbnecervable what vigbur, 
Alactity, andTpint, is Exerted” #: 1:4 atventurers, who {ail in queſt 
4 8 ebuntries, and new mea 3 rich. This" 755 ntty, above 
Mall Hold wen Aae aes in che Rho rep fies 10 Won 
2185 or all the power nf eee 5 oys Was ald in the noble 
_ ſpirit of adventure of the two laſt ce turi 155 Thanks to thoſe gallant, 
brave, and daring private adventurers, for the colonies at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of Britain, and all that advanta 80 commerce carried on by 
their means. I am very fat, Heweber, ffom 89nating, that ſuch new 
_ colonies. as are at preſent wanted by Britain Mould: be left to take the 
chance of private diſcovery and ſettlement; and for two, very material 


reaſons: fig, they would never r be undertaken n wis atze being . 
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tally deficient”. in that noble ſpirit which aftuated: the Columbuſes,. the 
Magellans) the Camas, the Drakes, and the Cavendiſhes, of the laſt age: 
and, ſecondly, temporary reaſons might occaſion the ſettling of improper 
tracts and countries, which would xequire the ſame. trouble and. expence 
25 the beſt in the world. A nobleman. of very great, fortune; apd the 109 
Tit of the laſt age, indeed would be a very proper perſon. to. und | 
and direct ſuch expefitions, under the, ſuppoſition; that the inſtructie 
which he gave his Gar ple were ſuch as: 3 1 as 6 as pri- 

t in relatian tq..only;one, point, the fir . 
hot climates alone. But the cou N e the govern ' 
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forming new colonies, Which L ſhould have 


to a rae 1 ay 
other than the common: place notions of e pom Ng and hall, 


E ſhall now proceed to men- 
tion ſome of thoſe countries in w Tt wal be moſt adyantageous for 
Britain 25 8 oO; \ (Ys 92 9 1 3 75 10 NE =* $ ho þ 277 r "gh 
| The tics hal poli f. name ae th hn of jd 
and Gilolo, in the/neigh 
tributary to the Spaniards, but have long 


miles, and Gilolo 10, 0 f. The eq tor of 
former is above 10 deg · north f uctions: 

as rich as poſſible. A modern bet e 5 
1 accounts extant of the Indian * re expat all the 


cables found in the erer lands ff e e : 
"that is, a valt variety of palm gxers, th . nt cocoas, and the beſt 
of caſſia; wild cinnamon, nutmegs ,doves 953 ebony and wood; 


J but cinnamon in much greater 
7. to ſugar-canes, they 2 long 


and perfection than in any, 10 
ingly Ly in 


fo well, that ſugar. _— mls low price, and exceed 
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cumſtances I ſeleQ from many others, as the moſt important proofe that theſe 
iſlands contain the very richeſt productions in the world, ard ſuch as would 
greatly repay any nation that had the ſpirit to ſecure their coaſts; an object 
which would never have been omitted by the Dutch; had not the Spani- 
ards been driven out by the natives; and, as to the Engliſh, they depended 
upon our want of enterprize; I ſhould, however, add, that the Dutch are 
dreadfullyfeared and abhorred in reputation by all the natives, conſequenly 
the undertaking would to them be very difficult. 
aan ant nine, 4 13421 E346 436% 5.21 2462213 Gra OE 
Now, the idea of forming a ſettlement in theſe iſlands is by no means 
a new one; for Dampier, when at Mindanao, received invitations from the 
king to ſettle, and gives many very good reaſons to ſhew the/expediency 
of ſuch a plan“. But as both Mindanao and Gilolo are inhabited by nu- 
merous nations of Indians, and as ſome of thoſe nations are reported to 
be cruel and revengeful, it would not be adviſable. at fir# to colonize by 
way of planting, except upon a ſmall ſcale, but chiefly to gain a good and 
ſecure port or two, with proper ſpots to erect fortifications upon, and enter 
into trade with the natives; by which means we ſhould ſecure a ſale f 
great quantities of our own manufactures, in exchange for the richeſt and 
.moſt valuable commodities. And when once a good underſtanding was 
ſecured with the natives, and they - ſaw how much preferable our neigh- 
bourhood was to that of the Spaniards, or the Dutch, who near their 
ſpice iſlands are yet worſe, there can be no doubt but plantations of ſpices 
and other valuable plants might be formed in great ſecurity. That the 
trade carried on by ſuch means would be of immenſe conſequence, no one 
who conſiders the ſituation, amidſt all the richeſt countries of the Eaſt, 
F 21587 144 4 | ; 


TOE ln enen anne 
He ſays, „Raja Laut, and one of the Sultan's 


fe | ſons, came aboard us, and demanded in 
Spaniſh who we were; and being told that we were Engliſh, they aſked, whether we were 
come to ſettle among them, of which they had had ſome promiſe before, and were now in 
hopes to ſee it effected, and to ſerve them for a protection againſt the Dutch, whom they very 
much dreaded. Truly, had we conſidered the matter, it would have been much for our 
advantage to have done ſo, 7 the commodious ſituation of the Iſle of Mindanao 
betwixt the Spice Iſlands ; the three iſles of Meangis, abounding in ſpice and cloves, being 
ſcarce twenty leagues hence, and the Philippines; neither did we want any thing requiſite 
for ſuch a ſettlement, being provided with all forts of artificers, as carpenters, bricklayers, 
ſhoemakers, tailors, &c. as alſo with convenient tools, arms, guns great and ſmall, and 
_ ammunition ſufficient for ſuch a beginning. And notwithſtanding the great diſtance 
of this iſland from England, we needed not have been without hopes of reaſonable ſup- 
plies thence, provided the ſhips ſet out the latter end of Auguſt, and paffing round Terra 
del Fuego, ftretched over towards Mindanao; or elſe they might coaſt down the American 
ſhore, as far as it was found requiſite, and then direct their courſe to this iſle, to avoid the 
Dutch ſettlements, and to have the advantage of the eaſt trade wind, after they were paſſed 
Terra del Fuego, by which means this voyage might be performed in ſix or ſeven, which, 
paſſing thither by the Cape of Good Hope, would, at leaſt; require eight or nine months.“ 
Dampier Voyages, in Harris's Collection, vol. i. p. 106. e 
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Ladrones, ſituated from the 20th to the goth deg; of north latitude,” They 
have the Hands of Japan on the north, the continent ef Chia on the 


able; witneſs equinoial France. They 
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little known, are the Liquois Iſlands, which lie to the north of thie 


welt, the iſland of Formoſa on the ſouth weſt, and che ocean without any 
known continent, on the eaſt *, They are an Archipelago, conſiſting of 
many ſmall iſlands, with two pretty ſarge ones to * north, iſtiled from 


thenee the Great Liquois; and alſo two. more conſidlerable than the reſt 
at the ſouthern extremity, which axe ſtiled the Leſſer Liquois. At is an 
"eſtabliſhed maxim with the Japaneſe, that cheſe are the oſt fentile-coun- 

tries in the world f. They likewiſe allert, that the inhabitants reap two 


harveſts of rice in a year; but this, it is preſumed, is not their principal 
reaſons for their opinion; Linde it is the; caſs in countries not highly deſir- 
poſſeſs likewiſe ſome gold, and 
rich perfumes. They are eſteemed the gayeſt, happieſt, and eaſieſt people 
on the globe; and this- notwithſtanding they are ſubject to at leaſt four, 
if not five maſters. They have a ſovereign of their own. They are 
wibutary to a prince of Japan. They make oecaſional preſents to the em- 
r. They tkewiſe collect an acknowled gment every year as a mark of 
reſpect to the Emperor of China f. But the Sende (as well as other 
Inna nations) are unknown to them, although they were in ſight of 
ſome of their enter prizing navigators in the beginning of che ſixteenth 
century. They tell us the inhabitants they ſaw were white; the women 
handſome and well dreſſed, with many ornaments of gold about them. 
Theſe people had ſtout veſſels, ſixty feet long, and of a proportionable 
breadth ; compoſed of planks. five inches thick, and rowed with oars. 
They told them, that they traded in theſe veſſels to China, and made this 


voyage in a week. They likewiſe found other barks,” very handſomely 


Made, with two. decks. On the upper deck were white people, well 
dreſſed, and commodiouſly accommodated; on the lower deck were blacks, 


by whom theſe veſſels were rowed 8. * It is s ſurprizing;” . hom _ | 


o Mods r Hiters, vol. ix. p . 566. Ramuſio coli Fr Navigationi et Vi iaggi, 
tom. i. 1 f Heirera, Deſcription 7 4 225 India, ee | 2 Haake of F ranceſco de 
Gualle in Hackluyte's Calleftion, vol. ii. p. 442. 8 


＋ Modern Univerſal Hiftary, vol. ix. p. 560. 
t Ibid.” Heirera, chap, 26. Purchas's Pilgrims, b. v. chop. 14. 4. Jo? -Du Bois Geogra- 
moderne. 


dee Deſcription de las Indias Octidentaler cap. 17. G al vano 5 Dieu, tranſlated 
by "OM. 
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*, from whom I extract theſe accounts,. © but the fact ĩs 
8 true, that we meet with nothing more of this Archipelago; 
nor ate theſe iſlands laid down in any of the Spaniſh maps. It is, how- 
ever, very probable from hence, that there are many iſlands to the north, 
to the.north-eaſt,.and to the martha ob the OY wry! wore way 
being. vilited/}7": n ü | 


The great characteriſtic of theſe genple” i 16, ir love of 6 
and their application to the arts of peace; by which: in the midſt of thoſe 
revolutions that have not only diſturbed, but have deſtroyed, in a greater 
or a leſs degree, the nations around them, they have kept themſelves in 
pretty much the ſame ſituation in the enjoyment ef their own. laws and 
cuſtoms; and in the exerciſe of Navigation and commerce, The richneſs 
of their ſoil; arid the mildneſs of their climate, inſtead of rendering them 
idle, has prompted them to improve to the utmoſt the bleſſings which 
Nature has beſtowed 4. Their principal manufacture is that of ſilk, of 
ann N 08 conſxdorably,;. mother of pearl and e 1 | 


Betwoes theſs :Nands 3 ok n ſcarcely — to 
the Europeans, called by our buccaneers.the Baſhee Wands, which abound 
with gold, ſpices, rich gums, and dying. drugs 9; and inhabited by a 
moſt obliging and inoffenſtve people, who poſſeſs me taleradle 1 
carry on à little commerce; but are under bie gion to no foreigu power 1, 
It appears heyond contradiction, ſays my author, that any nation, 
 blefled with common ſenſe, and at the ſame time phat void of common. 
humanity, might do with theſe people, who are very numerous, what 
pleaſed. It is eaſy to apprehend. how uſeful, they might be made to 
thoſe 1 who would barely undertake to encourage and protect their com- 
merce, in conſideration of ' 4 proportionable tribute, or ather ſervices. 
Although the property and poſſeſſion of the Ladrones and. Marian Iſlands 
N to the Spaniards, yet all mankind have an equal right to know 
the ſituation, hiſtory, and circumſtances of theſe iſlands, and their inhabi- 
tarits, as well as the n. chat ue eben, * Aer * 


* Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. ix, p. 562. 


ulverii Introd. in Univerſam Geo am, lib. v. 1. t's 3 io ad Geogras 
Nie ſect. 3. cap. 13. B Boi See. io] N z 42 14. art. 7 Grp 
1 P. Charlevoix Hiftcire du Fapon, vol, i. p. 6. 171. 470. 
I Heirera, cap. 25. | 
| & P.-Bentii, Tab. Purchas's Pilgrimage, b. v. chap, ths ſect. 1. 
4 Dampier's Yoyages, vol. i. p. 432, 433. 
** Madern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 370. 
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drawn, from them. And whatever motives they may have had for making 
fo little uſe of what they do poſleſs, there ean be no motives'to us to be as 
ſilent as they; and if, from the influence of theſe motives, they ſhould con- 
tinue for ages to come to act with the ſame ſupineneſs they have done for 
two centuries paſt, this will not alter the nature or the reaſon of things; 
or detract in any degree from the truth of what we have aſſerted from the 
+ lights of hiſtory and experience, much leſs preclude the reſt of the world 
from examining into the poſſibility and practicability of finding ſome 
means or other for bringing thoſe ſcattered iſlands and continents, what- 
ever they may be, lying in the vicinity of theſe poſſeſſions of the Spa- 
niards, into connection and correſpondence with other known parts of the 
globe; and therefore we thought ourſelves at full liberty to treat this 
ſubject as freely and as copiouſly as, it appears to us, the advantages 
which might flow from a better ns mart bn theſe iſlands and con- 


tinents pep *. 


Next we meet TOR the Archipetigs: called the New Philippines 
Their ſituation has been very imperfectly laid down, at which we cannot 
wonder, for the Spaniards have even denied their exiſtence. That, how- 
ever, is now inconteſtable. The accounts of their latitude and longi- 
tude differ, probably, from the great number of them, or neighbouring 

iſlands, little known. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the above name are ſituated 
to the ſouth of the Marian iſlands, between the 16th and 13th degrees of 
north latitude. The author whom I chiefly follow in theſe accounts, 
| Has given many very ſatisfactory reaſons for ſuppoſing them the ſame 
which were ſeen by Magellan, the inhabitants of which met him with 
_ canoes loaded with cloves, cinnamon, ginger, ee nutmegs, mace, 
and gold, wrought into many antic forms f. To the ſouth-eaſt of the 
Marian Hles were other cluſters, once named Iſlas de Abroſas, Mira Como- 
vas, &c. &cc. and the Iſle of St. Bartholomew, which lies in latitude 14 
degrees north, and 20 degrees eaſt of Guam; it is larger than any of the 
Marian Iſlands . But we have no accounts of their inhabitants or produce, 
probably becauſe only ſeen by ſhips in their paſſage. - To the ſouth-weſt of 
. | the Marians lie otters called the Coral Iſlands, the e de Jos 


"'* Modern Unto" Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 587. Din 1 van concerning the Spa- 
ail Power in the Indies, in ye! 8 Poages, vol. i iii, Sir W. Monſon 5 rn Ti 7025. 
Atlas Maritimus, p. 297. 0 


Lt ig + Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol, ix. p. 593. Ramuſie racolto delle Nauedtioni a Pi iaggi, 
tom. i. p. 350. Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. i. b. ii. _ 2. 5 pe 37. me? Hi reed oe! ama 
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Reyes, and ſeveral: others . When firſt theſe iſlands 1 were diſcovered, 
they were very full of people, Who had proas of different ſizes. But 
though, ſays my author, we have theſe and other particulars in our 
old collections, yet we find no mention of them in modern books, as if 
it was deſigned they ſhould retire again from the knowledge of men, and 
relapſe into their original obſcurity. If this ariſes from negligence, it 
bought to be prevented; if from a point of miſtaken policy, we ought, in 
ſtice to the rights of mankind,” to defeat it f. As we are ſincerely 
perſuaded of the great importance of the New Philippines, and look upon 
them, conſidered in this light, as a kind of literary introduction to a com- 
mercial diſcovery, in favour either of Spain or ſome other country, we have 
treated them aceordingly; and though there are ſome variations in ac- 
counts of them, yet, after all allowances made, the great facts, as to the 
number and nearneſs of theſe iſlands, their abounding in the neceſſaries 
of life; their having a multitude of inhabitants; their living under a cer- 
tain form of government; their having the art of boat- building, and navi- 
gation, in ſome degree of perfection; and their being an ingenious and 
docile” people, are put beyond all manner of doubt. Theſe iſlands are un- 
queſtionably rich and valuable, becauſe they poſſeſs almoſt all the bleſſings 
that the indulgence of Nature can beſtow. They have a ſoft and ſerene 
climate, not expoſed to exceſſive heat, though. 1 in the midſt, of the torrid 
Zone; and never viſited by a blaſt of cold. Their foil is wonderfully | 
fruitful; and from the conjunction of theſe they produce all the neceſſaries 
of life. Their ſituation again is ſo fortunate, that if they wanted the 
greater 51 of theſe bleſſings, this alone would compenſate all their 
wants; for they lie at an equal diſtance from all the 1 countries in the 
world, ſurrounded by the wideſt and the mildeſt of all ſeas, and capable 
from thence of the ſafeſt, the moſt commodious, and moſt extenſive navi- 
gation F. Are theſe then countries to be deſired? Vet neither are theſe 
all their advantages; for mark but the number and nature of their inha- 
bitants: the latter ſhews us that the former muſt be very great: we know 
but very little of them, but we know enough to be very ſure of this, 
| becauſe we know they are peaceable and prolific. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in introducing improvements in their conduct of civil life, which 
would lead them to the diſcovery of more wants; but, at the ſame. time, 
would inſtruct them how they might be ſupplied. They have already 
a great fund of induſtry, | which is the genuine ſource of wealth; and, 
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_ wifff a very little help, woulSreader them a civil, polite, commercial na- 


tion, in countries the beſt adapted to, and probably as well furniſhed as 
any with materials for an enlarged commerce. Some relations actually 
ſay; they poſſeſs both gold and ſilver. That they have ſpice too is more 
than probable, ſince almoſt all the countries to the weſt of them certainly; 
Have ſpices, though the inhabitants, from prudential motives, chuſe to 
.conceal them. But whether they have or have not precious metals, or 
rich ſpices; they may have many other valuable commodities, of which 
We, and perhaps they; have not the leaſt knowledge, but which a ſpirit 

of commerce Would quickly briug to light. We know what prodigious 
pairis the Dich take to prevent cloves from growing in thoſe iſlands to 
which they were given by nature; and with what pains, as well as policy, 

they have ſecured the monopoly of mace and nutmegs, as well as with 


1 


what anxiety they prevent ben from being brought into Europe b 7 
a 


any but themſelves *. We have already ſhewn, that notwithſtanding 

this care and concern, there are both cinnamon and cloves in Mindanao 
and it is very certain, that there is: ſtill greater plenty in the fmall illands 
of Meangis, which either make a part of this Archipelago, or are within 


a few hours fail of it. We farther know, that the fineſt nutmegs in the 


world lie at no great diftance from theſe iſlands, and yet where they are 
out of the power of the Dutch. What then ſhould” hinder the tranſ- 
planting all theſe rich ſpices into ſome or other of theſe iſlands?. or what 


ſhould hinder them from growing when tranſplanted out of iſlands nearly 


in the ſume latitude where they grow by nature? more eſpecially when it 
is remembered; that the very thing we, propoſe to be done, the Dutch 
have actually done already, and wich the greateſt ſucceſs 4. For manag- 
ing ſuch a deſign, and carrying all the arts of cultivation to the higheſt 
perfection, what nation could be wiſhed for more fit than, without the Jeaft 


thought of an attempt of this nature, theſe people are deſcribed to be? 


What, with lefs ary or corruption of their old manners, could ſupply 


the wants that a higher degree of civility would introduce, better than 
this project, if carried into execution? There is no need of arms, of 


expence, or much trouble, to do all this: ſo that if the ſources of immenſe 


wealth are not in theſe iſlands, they may be fetched from next door. 
They may be Kept too with the lame eaſe that dl are We To 


?  Difiannains ds Commerce, tom. ii. p. 65 Dabpters 1 vol. vi. p- 173. 


+ Gulvyano's Diſcoveries in Hackluyt. Dampier's Continuation of the Foxage ta New Holland, 
chap. iii. Hiſboire de ] Eapedition de Trois Vai 7 chap. 18. ſect. 3. 


1 Funnel's 7 round the 1 chap. 9. Memuires for le cum ae Hellandeis 
dans toutes les etats Empires du Monde, p. 145. 147. 
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bring all this to paſs, there wants only an active ſpirit, a tolerable degree 
of contrivance, and a ſteady perſeverance in thoſe Who ſhall attempt it. 


The next countries, which it is here requiſite to mention, are ſundry 
conſiderable iſlands, which were once diſcovered by the Spaniards in the 
fame ocean, but ſouth of the line. But I ſhould previouſly remark, that 
near two hundred years are elapſed ſince they have been ſeen; for not- 
withſtanding the great, riches they certainly abound: with, 
menſe benefits, which undoubtedly have xeſulted from their poſfeſſion, vet 
the Spaniards, after one ill: concerted attempt at finding them again, haye 
not only neglected them intirely, but even forbid all further trials; leaving 
them either to eternal obſcurity, or to the fortune of a more active people. 
The only circumſtances. known, are, that the ſituation of ſome of them is 
in 11 ſouth latitude, 800 leagues, weſt of Lima; others 1500 leagues; : 
others in 6 and 7 fouth latitude; others 10 ſouth latitude, and longitude 
200——210, Some modern writers have ſuppoſed all theſe accounts 


and the im- 


8 | . » Ray. 1 . 111 #7 | 
theſe, at preſent, unknown iſlands, all agree in the extreme richneſs of 
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were, America to Aſia, and would afford prodigious aſſiſtanee to ſuch as 
would touch at them in their paſſage acroſs that immenſe ſea. They are 


indeed placed by Nature juſt where Art would fix them, to facilitate the 


navigation of ſo important a part of the world, and forming a grand link in 


that vaſt commercial chain, which I ſhall by and by more particularly 


But, beſides theſe very important iſlands, other countries were diſco- 
of the laſt century, in ſouth latitude 19 and 20, 


longitude 140 welt London; and more again by Davis in 1639, in 
_ latitude 30, and longitude roo; ſituations very advantageous for form- 


well known. © 


ing a line of connection acroſs this prodigious ocean. Likewiſe in latitude 
58 and longitude 80, or thereabouts, a cluſter of iſlands was diſcovered 


by Sir Francis Drake, Falkland's Iſlands, on this fide Cape Horn, are 
Having thus traced a chain of unſettled iſlands, which extend through 
the Pacific Sea, and which are open and free for any nation to poſſeſs, I 


ſhall, in the next place, attempt more particularly to ftate the peculiar 
advantages which would reſult to Great Britain from forming ſettlements 
in ſuch of them as were found, upon examination, the moſt proper for 
the purpoſe. __ r apt ge Welty on neg tes oe 


{13 143 oS « 


{x Os great objection to forming colonies in the oriental iſlands, ſuch as 
Min 


danao and Gilolo, - has been, the length of the voyage, which either 
welt or caſt is longer than any undertaken even by the European Eaſt 


India companies, except that to Canton in China; but where very rich com- 
modities are in queſtion, a long courſe of experience proves this to be no 
real objection; but if it was, yet the moſt political and ſenſible method of 


pProſecuting ſuch an undertaking would fully remove it: And this leads 


me to explain the reaſon of my making mention. of ſuch a number of 


iſlands as I did in the preceding pages; for it might with ſome be objected, 
that ſo many undertakings, ——ſo many ſettlements at once to be thought 


of, would diſtract the attention of government, and bring the whole to 


in another light. 


nought. But I apprehend that a little attention to this point will ſet it 


The great object in view is, the ſettling a fixed communication with the 
above-deſcribed, and other countries, by the rout of Cape Horn, which 


© would be attended with exceeding: great advantages. The voyage to the 
© Extremities of theſe countries, Mindanao for inſtance, would be two 


. 


months 


* 1 * 
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months ſhorter than by the Cape of Good Hope . And, by means of 
ſuch a chain of ſettlements as I have ſketched, all the terrors of fo long 
a run as that from Cape Horn' to Mindanao, &c. would be 'at an end. 
The run even to the New Philippines extends through above 1 50 degrees 
of longitude ; but even if no more intermediate iſlands were diſcovered 
than thoſe above laid down, this run would be divided into four parts, 
and conſequently reduced to four voyages, of leſs length than numbers 
which are already common in the circle of commerce. There are cer- 
tainly many objections to the manner of carrying on a trade which 
requires ſuch extreme long runs without touching at land. The crews of 
ſhips muſt neceſſarily be very unhealthy, and a confiderable number of 
them generally loſt ; for proviſions of all ſorts ſpoil, and freſh water is 
difficult to be ſtowed in ſufficient quantities: theſe circumſtances conſe- 
quently increaſe the expences of freight; and in caſe of bad weather or 
accidents, ſhips are not well prepared to meet them. All theſe evils 
attend the navigation of the Spaniards between Acapulco and Manila, 
and have ever attended moſt of the expeditions which this nation has 
undertaken againſt the Spaniards in thoſe ſeas, f 


But all theſe inconveniencies would be removed, if thoſe iſlands before 


named, or ſome of them at leaſt, were formed into a regular and con- 
nected chain of ſettlements from Falkland's Ifles, or Sir Francis Drake's, 
to the New Philippines, or Mindanao. By which means this immenſe 


navigation would loſe all its terrors, and a beneficial commerce be as 
| beneficially carried on. The great point of converting foreign ſettle» 
ments to the good of the mother-conntry, might be fully and ſyſtemati- 


cally purſued, if ſuch a plan was executed on enlarged principles, and with 


a ſpirited activity. This will clearly appear if we reflect a little upon 


the proper method of reducing theſe ideas to practice. 


A ſmall fortreſs ſhould be, in the firſt place, erected either on the 
Falkland or Drake's Iſles, (many advantages would reſult from one on 


each) with a colony around it juſt ſufficient for procuring the neceſſaries of 


* See Dampier's Yeyage, in Harris, vol. i. p- 106, 107. The ſuperior advantages of ſai.- 


ing to the eaſt by Cape Horn, inſtead of that of Good Hope, did not eſcape the penetration 


oa modern author I have often quoted. If amongſt the variety of projects,“ ſays he, 

<« formed by thoſe powers that are endeavouring to raiſe a naval ſtrength, they ſhould ever 
fall upon a ſcheme for traverſing the South Seas, and entering this way into the Indies, 
(which is far _ from being improbable) we ſhall quickly be convinced that the politics 


of the Spaniards, 
indifferently founded, and-that the profits of an Eaſt India trade, carried on this way, would 
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very much ſurpaſs thoſe that ariſe from that which is now in uſe,” Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, 
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gliſh, and Dutch, in neglecting and diſcouraging that rour, are but 
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| life in plenty for ſhips that touehed. This, or a ſimilar plan, executed on 
ſome of the neighbouring coaſts, ſhould at all events be the firſt Rep in 
this grand ſcheme, upon. the principle of clearing the way as we adyanced, 
and knowing every ſtep that was to be taken; for, in opening new chan- 
nels of trade, to be carried on upon ſuch an. extenſive navigation, uncer- 
tainty in the ſituation of iſlands, coaſts, and ports, would be greatly diſ- 
couraging. And as ſome of the preceding named ones are, yet very little 
known, they ſhould be further ſought for and examined, as the ſcheme 
advanced: for 7 from the ſettlement in the neighbourhood of Terra 
del Fuego ſhips ſhould be diſpatched in ſearch of Davis's Land; here 
would then be an infinitely greater probability of ſucceſs than by ſending 
them from England; in which ay they would, on their arrival in the 
South Sea, be poſſibly more fit to put into port than to explore an unknown 
ocean. In this manner ſhould the expected diſcoveries be attempted from 
one to another, until the extremity. of that yaſt, ocean Was gained. A 
ſettlement ſhould be formed, and a ſmall fort erected, as before- mentioned, 
upon an adyantageous harbour in Davis's Land, for the production of provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries. From hence I ſhould remark other diſcoveries ſhould 
be attempted, more in a line between Drake's Iſles and thoſe marked in the 
maps under the name of Quiros ; whether, for inſtance, land could not 
be found ſomewhere near the interſection of lat. 40. and long, 120, If 
ſuch was to be found it might prove more advantageous to the general de- 
ſign than Davis's Land, in, which caſe. the latter might be abandoned. 
Probably none of the territories ſouth of the latter would be found to 
abound with any rich commodities, ſuch being the product of hotter climes. 
It is ſomewhat .dubious if Davis's Land would prove rich, but being in 
the latitude of the northern parts of Chili, perhaps it might. By the 
word rich I do not mean the producing gold and ſilver, but tropical fruits. 
But although nothing more than a fertile ſoil and healthy climate, with a 
plenty of neceſſaries, were procured by theſe means, the ſettlements 
ought nevertheleſs moſt certainly to be fixed, as their great importance in 
forming links of this grand chain of navigation, and facilitating all 


future diſcoveries, would thereby be eſtabliſhed, 


Next comes the. iſlands in lat. 19 and 20. and long. 140. which have 
not only the ſame merit as the preceding ones, but the great additional 
circumſtances of their climate, and gonſequently valuable productions: 
accordingly. we find them very rich in all their vegetable produce, particu- 
larly in ſugar and ſpices, &c. Theſe iſlands are known to be ſomewhat 
numerous, for which reaſon they ſhould be very well examined before 
ſettlements were fixed, that the moſt advantageous might be the firſt ob- 
jects of attention, ſince it requires as much trouble and expence to form 

x | 2 11 1 7 a colony 
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4 colony in a dfndvafltagrbü is ſpot as in the moſt beneficial one, Had'the 


government of Englan oy Froſt: fea a true knowledge of the uſe of colo- 
nies when' Awefts Was firſt ſettled, the ſouthern parts would not have 
been neglected for the northern. Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, &c. 8&c. would 
not have been left unoccupied for the ſake of New England, New York, 
&c. For theſe teaſons the abovementioned iſlands ſhould be well ex- 
amined before the firſt ſettlement is fixed: a very eaſy matter when uy 
ſhipping for the Purpoſe are juſt freſh from Davis' 8 Land. 


When once a colony w advantageouſly ſettled and duty n by 
a garriſon, the great RA of iſlands from lat. 6 to 1 5 55 long. 160 
to 180. (among which are thoſe ſo famous ones the iſles of Solomon) 
ſhould from hence be explored. The fäme plan ſhould be purſued, of 
examining attentively, before the ſpot was choſen for a ſettlement ; but, 
when once i was fixed on, to render i it Oy ſecure by a fortreſs. | 


After thieſs, the New Philippines and the Liquois Ifles, the Baſhees, 
and laſtly the great ones of Mindanao and Gilola: the plan of being well 


ſeated in Fi laſt ſettled before the next was undertaken, ſhould, through- 


out this ſcheme, be always adhered to. By being ſecure, I mean to be 
abſolutely certain of ſituations, to have formed 4 amicable connection 
with the natives, and to have enſured at all times ſuch a plenty of neceſ- 
fary proviſions, that the ſhipping might at any time be victualled. Theſe, 
with a few other circumſtances, are always neceſſary in me Place from 
whence new diſcoveries are attempted. | þ 


nete we e proceed, it will not be ant to beſtow a little Attention upon 
thi general policy which theſe various ſettlements ſhould Principally be 
founded on. It is needleſs to mention the 5 00 of chufing prudent 


and experienced men for the execution of defi 11 5 which muſt either 


ſacceed or fail, in proportion to the underſtanding of thoſe employed. 

aig likewiſe depends on fixing upon proper ſpots to ſettle : low marſhy | 
ea coaſts (and eſpecially in hot climates) ſhould every where be avoided; 

for ſuch are always unwholeſome, and ſeldom fertile in the production of 


any thing but rice: on the contrary, high, dry, and hilly coaſts, are ever 


extremely healthy, and ſuch are no impeachment to fertility of ſoil. All 
the valuable productions we are acquainted with, are raiſed upon ſound 
good land that is dry; witneſs ſugar, ſpices, cotton, indigo, coffee, 
mulberry-trees, vines, &c. &c.; and to theſe we may add all the neceſ- 
ſaries of Ife, rice only excepted. A tract of ſuch land ſhould therefor 

always be ſought for, lying around a proper ſpot for a fort; and either 
upon a ſecure bay of the ſea for ſhipping, or on ſome navigable river. If 
| Nnn 2 upon 
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Tt ff upon che latter, the higher up (provided the depth of water allows). a ſpot 
is fixed on, the more likely 1 1. is to find good —. healthy land, ſince the 

„ tracts adjoining the mouths of moſt; rivers. are low and unwholeſome. 
| But if an iſland was found which bid fair to be of great conſequence, the 
whole coaſt of which was marſhy, it would be 1 y adviſable. to move up 
into the. country, on the banks of a river that was navigable, only for 
; , + fmall floops, rather than fix on an unhealthy coaſt... For a ſmall armed 


loop would at all times command the rivers; in caſe of accidents, againſt 
* 1. of man Canoes. 


; When the ſpot was hd 6 on, the fortreſs FIT be immediately retted'; 

4 — that is, put together (for I ſuppoſe it to have been framed in Britain) and. 
the cannon deſtined for it directly mounted; in that fituation it would 

be proof againſt all attacks from Indians, or ſuch ſhips as probably 
would prove. hoſtile. But much greater ſtrength would be requilite; the 

garriſon ſhould for ſome time be employed in facing it with earth, or what- 
ever materials could be gained that were moſt proper for the buſinefs ; if 
it was ſituated on a rocky ſpot, proper workmen ſhould be left to form out 


' 3 works in the rock. Fortreſſes, ſtrong at leaſt for thoſe ſeas, ſhonld at all 
* events be erected, and ſuch as would not be battered into ne by the 
4s, 4 p unexpected arrival of an enemy's ſhip or two... | 


As ſoon : as military ſecurity. is gained, — th che 888 5 life 

. come next: but I ſhould premiſe that al 1 the lad uſed for the fort, or 
plantations, ſhould be RENE bought of the natives. From all the 
accounts we have had of the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, they have none 

of them any inhabitants that would not ſell any quantity for a little iron, 

or a few uſeful tools not that their 1gnorance ſhould be made a foun- 
dation for ſuch public knavery as to give them a penny for what is worth 

an hundred pounds; but yet, as the real value of their land is the ideal 
ane fixed on it by the two parties, a medium ſhould be taken: If they aſked 


1 ten hatchets, and two or three hoes and ſpades, they ſhould have ten or a 
—_— daoꝛen pounds worth of goods given them; but regularly diſtributed, and 
"Mw" in ſuch a manner as to prevent as much as poſſible quarrels amongſt them- 
ſelves. The bargain ſhould be made with great form and ceremony, marks 
ns ſet up to diſtinguiſh the boundaries of ths grant, and the terms RAE 

by the garriſon religiouſly. 


1 5 The next buſineſs would be (if the goes was proper) that of culti- 


1 vation, All the implements, cattle, ſtock, &c. of an Engliſh farm ſhould 
4 be landed from the ſhips; and, unleſs the iſland was very populous, ſome 


hogs and ſheep, &c. turned wild to breed. It is well known what infi- 
nite 
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nite benefits have reſulted to many nations from the method. the Spaniſh 
diſcoverers always had of {ſetting aſhore a few hogs wherever they came. 
—Zeed of all kinds ſhould be left for trials; whatever the climate was 


4 


: 
* 


wheat or maize would inſure bread: probably wheat alone, if only high, 


dry, and ſound lands were planted. Maize ſhould never be adopted but 
from neceſſity, as it is ſufficient to render barren the fertileſt tracts; ſo 
exhauſting is its nature. But whatever rich commodities might be the 
products of the iſland, the attention of the garriſon and ſettlers ſhould 
not, on any account, be drawn off from the certainty of always having 
a plenty of neceſſaries: the cultivation of theſe ſhould be the firſt 
bufineſs. When once that independency was gained, then would be the 
time to examine the ſpontaneous growths, which would be the ſureſt 
means of knowing accurately what ſtaples might be cultivated with the 
greateſt profit, Tf | — 


— 


The conduct to the natives would be that part of the buſineſs which 
would require the greateſt capacity in thoſe who directed the affairs of the 
colony. For ſome time the chief dependence would be on them for neceſ- 
ſary proviſions : all ſucceſs would depend on managing them dexterouſly. 
The utmoſt caution ſhould be uſed to give them no offence: if they were 
found to be ever ſo weak and defenceleſs, it ſhould never be forgot, that 
they might prove the moſt dangerous of all enemies. Only prudent and 
cautious people ſhould be allowed to traffic with them; and that at a cer- 
tain hour of the day, in the preſence of the governor and his principal 


officers; for which purpoſe a warehouſe might be erected within cannon- * 
ſhot of the fort, to which the goods to be exchanged ſhould be carried — 


and all perſons puniſhed ſeverely that traded with the natives in any other 
way; — and thoſe yet more ſeverely that, under any pretence whatſoever, 
ill-uſed them in any manner. Strict orders ſhould be given to every one 


to have great patience with them in all matters, and eſpecially till their 


language was learned, after which much of the difficulty would leſſen: 
they ſhould be kept out of the fort, but ſuffered to walk about the plan- 
tations at will, to induce them to imitate the methods of culture: all that 
were willing ſhould be fully inſtructed in the cultivation of whatever 
valuable ſtaples their land produced or their climate would allow; and the 
ſtrongeſt inducement in the world to engage them to it, would be ſhew- 
ing them the quantity of goods they ſhould receive for certain quantities 
of ſuch ſtaples in return. The chaplain of the fort ſhould be an honeſt 
well-meaning clergyman, who ſhould learn their language as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, a powerful ſtep towards civilizing them, and extending their 
wants; conſequently their demand for manufactures of all kinds ere 
r eee ee N eh | greatly 
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» * 
greatly increaſe, and they would ſoon. find that the only means of pro- 


curing them, would be to apply their induſtry to the 2 ſuch 
commodities as. their new * equity had IR em” „ N 


1 ſhould heed addy that ſick coltnies/1 are of all others the moſt b Ss 
ficial for numerous nations of allies are by ſuch means gained, whoſe 
labour is as valuable to the mother-country as that of the moſt uſeful ſub- 
jets. Populous. colonies are gained at once without the expence, waſte, 
or time of peopling them: for a ſmall garriſon and a few ſettlers would 
be ſufficient for any iſland of a moderate ſize; New markets would be 
opened for Britiſh manufactures, in which there would be no danger of 
competition, and ſuch purchaſers found as could afford to buy them, not- 
withſtanding the high price of the labour beftowed on them. Thus, to main- 
tain our own poor at the expence of nations now unthought of, would be 
a glorious effort of policy; and might undoubtedly be ten times eafier 
effected, and at much leſs expence than forty ſchemes which are every day 


talked of for Tong mem e in which we are conſtantly 
underſold. 


| Upon ſome ſuch plan as this IJ have ventured to ſketch, ſhould colonies 
be traced acroſs the Pacific Ocean, from Cape Horn to Mindanao: But I 
ſhould remark, that when we came to the New Philippines, the Liquois 
Iſlands, Mindanao or Gilola, or any other countries in the neighbour- 
hood of other European powers, and amongſt Indians who may have been 
met with by Europeans before, greater caution would be requiſite ; much 
ſtronger fortreſſes, and more powerful garriſons ſhould be built and eſta- 
bliſhed ; for the prodigiouſly profitable and flouriſhing commerce ſuch ſet- 
tlements would raiſe, might naturally be expected to kindle the envy and 
jealouſy of both the Spaniards and Dutch: the latter eſpecially would dread 
the loſs of their monopoly of ſpices, a confequence which certainly would 
enſue ; for which reaſons the ſettlements thus formed ſhould be ſtrongly 
guarded, and frequently viſited by ſhips of war. But if our falſe friends, 
the Dutch, did preſume to meddle, or for one moment think to act in a 
manner derogatory to the honour of the Britiſh flag, it would be a ſhame-. 
ful, a diſgraceful, and a wretched conduct, that did not with the utmoſt 
.. ſpirit reſent the injury, and effectually humble that proud company of 
merchants, who founded their power upon the moſt bloody maſſacres, and 
the cruelleſt treachery the world ever knew. Their hiſtory, from their 
foundation to this day, proves, that the maxim of the Batavian politics is 
not to complain of injuries real or imaginary, through the States General, 
but to fit out ſome ſtout ſhips and take immediate revenge themſelves. In 
ca the execution of ſuch a plan as I have ſketched, and a conſequent but 


2 unjuſt 
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unjuſt ill treatment from the Dutch, which, conſidering their inte 
— to keep the ſpice trade to themſelves, might be expected where- 
ever they were attempted to be raiſed ; the only return proper to be made | 
would be either tb fit out a ſtout 1q uadron and attack them in the Eaſt . "= 
itſelf, or to ſeize all their ſhips we — with, and keep them in pawn for 
full reparation to the honour of the RO wN as well as the znterefts of the 
SUBJECT. If ever the ſecond act of the tragedy of Amboyna, or any 
thing tending towards it, comes in play, pray heaven we may not have a 
Janes upon the throne nn to return. . 


When ſuch a A of rr was drawn acroſs the Pacific Geng " 
a ſafe and open communication would always exiſt for Britiſh ſubjeQs to 
carry on the trade of theſe new colonies, which would be one of the 
richeſt in the world; the navigation would be rendered eafy and ſure 
and the ſhipping and ſeamen. of Britain receive an immenſe increaſe. But, 
that all the great purpoſes to be anſwered by the execution of theſe de- 
figns might be regularly and ſyſtematically brought about, inſtead of 
depending on uncertain contingencies, and the wavering reſolution of 
individuals, a regular communication ſhould be kept up from Britain to 
the moſt remote of theſe ſettlements ; a few men of war ſhould every year 
make the tour of the ſettled iſlands, to aſſiſt and relieve the garriſons, to 
examine the ſtate of the fortifications, to rectify what was amiſs, and 
promote the execution of what was found beneficial : they ſhould hke- 
wiſe take under their convoy the ſhips which carried out the manufac- 
tures and commodities for trading with the natives, and which were tog 
return loaded with ſuch products as were the effects of that trade, or of 
cultivation. Such a regular connection with the mother-country, and ap- 
pearance of the Britiſh flag and force in thoſe remote ſeas, would give the 
greateft ſpirits poſſible to all that were concerned in the colonies. —— Hav- 
ing thus ele this part of the deſign ſo far towards perfection, let 
us in the next place form a ſlight idea of the vaſt conſequences which pro- 
bably would, but undoubtedly might attend it in reſpect of the great, 
honourable, and important point——that of DISCOVERIES. a 


The exiſtence of a great yn men IF is now no longer doubted; 
and that it would in every reſpect prove highly worthy of being exa- 
mined (whatever end was propoſed, whether colonizing, trading, or the 
mere acquiſition of freſh knowledge, at preſent unconceived) no one can 

dip, notwithſtanding che care with which certain nations * repreſent 

| | it 


* Eſpecially the Dutch, wh have ſpared no pains to ſtifle all ideas of the real nature 
and extent of this undiſcovered country, Vet it has been reported,” ſay the authors of 
| the 


* 
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it as totally utworthy of attention. That the extent of it muſt be im- 


menſely great, there are divers reaſons to prove“. But the points of 
land already ſeen in it prove this without recurring to reaſon at all. 


Great tracts have been partly coaſted, which extend from the line to ſouth 


latitude 40: now this is the climate f of the world which abounds with 


the richeſt productions; ſo that thoſe who would perſuade us that ſuch 
countries are of little worth, ſpeak as much in oppoſition to common 
ſenſe and reaſon, as to all the experience of mankind. However, the few 
accounts we have had of the little that has been diſcovered, prove ſuffici- 
ently that theſe countries abound in products of the richeſt kinds. Not 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, „ that notwithſtanding. the vaſt importance of theſe iſlands (the ſpice 
ones) there were countries at no great diſtance from them which deſerved ſome degree of 


notice, as abounding in gold and precious ſtones, and not altogether deficient in ſpices. It 


is the more requiſite to ſpeak of theſe countries in this place, becauſe, though they were 
but half diſcovered by the Portugueſe, yet, for all the world knows to the contrary, that 
diſcovery has not been ſo much as proſecuted, much leſs perfected by the Dutch. On the 
contrary, we have been given to underſtand, that ſome miſtake has happened in this buſineſs ;- 
that theſe countries are poor, barren, miſerable places, and thoſe who inhabit them a race 
of brutal, ſtupid, and ſtarving people. This poſſibly may be ſo; however, as it has been 
otherwiſe reported, and as theſe countries lie upon the very line that divides the known 
from the unknown parts of the world, and may be as eaſily reached by the South Seas as by the 


Cape of Good Hope; a few particulars from the hiſtories of the Portugueſe may not be either 
unpleafant or unuſeful, more eſpecially if the ſpirit of diſcovery ſhould at any time hereafter ANIMATE 


the boſoms of our countrymen.” (He then proceeds to a ſlight account of what paſſed relative 
theſe countries while the Portugueſe empire in Aſia laſted), Mod. Univ. Hift. vol. ix. 
p. 347. | | 


„ * « We call by the name of Terra Auſtralis,” ſays a modern writer, “ all that part of 


our earth which lies beyond the three ſouthern points of the known world, in Africa, Aſia, 


and America: that is to ſay, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the / Molucca and Celebes 


Iſlands, and Cape Horn, or the Straits of Magellan. This ſpace comprehends eight or ten 
millions of ſquare leagues, which make above a third part of our globe. In this vaſt tract it 
is impoſſible but there muſt be to the ſouth of Afia ſome immenſe continent to keep our globe 
in equilibrio during its rotation, by ſerving as a counterpoiſe to Northern Afia, Whoever 
examincs the two hemiſpheres of the globe divided horizontally, that is, by the equator (as 
they ſhould always be) and not by the meridian, muſt be ſtruck in obſerving ſo much land 
in the one hemiſphere and ſo little in the other; eſpecially as he knows that the weight of 


Fearth is, to that of ſea- water, nearly as five to three,” Terra Auftralis Cognita, vol. i. 


. + As to the wealth and fertility of this continent,” ſays a modern writer, © both rea- 


| ſon and experience ſeem to unite in making it one of the happieſt countries in the world. 


Both de Quiros and Dampier have deſcribed it in glowing colours, ſuch as might be thought 


to flow from the pencil of fancy, if farther experience and the very nature of the thing did not 


ſupport their aſſertions. The country called by the former La Auſtralia del Eſpiruto Santo, 
in the latitude of 15? 40 ſouth, he affirms to abound with gold, filver, pearl, mace, nut- 


megs, and ginger. It is oppoſite to the country called Carpentaria, and from its ſituation 


gives the ſtrongeſt credibility to the warm deſcription of the diſcoverer. Captain Dampier 


ſpeaks of the land about Cape St. George and Port Montague in much the ſame language, 
| but enumerates fewer of the rich commodities ; which might probably ariſe from the ſuper- 


ficial 
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to conſider. this as a fac already proved, would be the ſame as denying the b 
beſt foundations of the knowledge we already poſſeſs. But What is moſt of 
aſtoniſhing relative to this unknoawn'but immenſe continent, is the range 
want of cutioſity in modern princes.: If one of the planets could be ex- | 
plored, how eager would the world! be to know its contents No; I 2 
miſtake o dead is that ſpirit» which diſtinguiſhed: the two laſt, ages, * 
that I queſtion whether a prince now exiſting would give a groat to da- 
mine a planet, or be at the expence of a cock-boat to open a correſpon- 
_ dence with the moon The better philoſophers they I reply ſome: Ez. 
perience, however, tells us otherwiſe z but of that more herea fte. 
Ira dend hirn no Meni to „tie a ert iet 

Thoſe parts of theſe vaſt tracts hitherto diſcovered have been found exceed - 
ingly populous: This alone is ſufficient to prove, that a trade of the moſt ad- 
vantageous kind might be carried on with the inhabitants. The exportation 


7 


of manufactures, and the employment of ſhips and ſeamen, are the great . 'V 
points which the preſent ſyſtem of Europe moſt requires: theſe would be = 
400-4641 enen botiied ow axcsig bid atm 01 men ae It 2 F + 


ficial view he took of the country; whereas Quiros actually reſided ſome time iii the parts 

he deſcribes; and conſequently had better opportunities of being acquainted with the produce. 

Schouten, and Taſman likewiſe take notice of nutmegs and guess, as well as. cocoa- nuts, 
piſans, &c. which they ſow on the coaft. It cannot either be ſuppoſed that all thoſe writers 

were miſtaken, or that they concurred in a fettled plan of deceiving the public and impoſing * 

on their readers. The perfet harmony between their reports, and the ſituation of this 

continent, the trees on the land, and the fiſh on the coaft, correſpond exactly with the trees 

of thoſe. countries, and the fiſh'on thoſe coaſts, where theſe commodities are known to abound. 

within land, ſtrongly intimate a conformity throughout, and take away the leaſt ſuſpicion” 

of their authority and veracity. If the iſlands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, abound in 

precious ſtones, and other valuable commodities, and the Moluccas in ſpices; New Guinea, 

and the regions behind, muſt, by a parity of reaſon, be as plentifully endowed by nature. 

If the ifland of Madagaſcar is fo fine, and ſuch a country as all authors ſpeak it; if gold, 

ivory, and other commodities of great value are common in the ſouthern part of Africa, from 

Melinda down to the Cape of Good Hope and up again to Cape Gonzalez; here are the ſame 

parallels in New Zealand, New Holland, and Carpentaria. If Peru overflows with ſilver, if 

all the mountains of Chili are filled with gold, the Brazils with every ſort of wealth, this con- 

tinent enjoys the benefit of the ſame poſition; and therefore whoever thoroughly diſcovers and 

ſettles it, will infallibly be poſſeſſed of territories as rich, as fruitful, and as capable of improve- 

ment as the Moluecas, the Cape of Good Hope, Peru, Chili, or the Brazils, and indeed 

as any that have hitherto been diſcovered in any part of the terraqueous globe. If we re- 

fle& upon all the circumſtances mentioned in the journals we have quoted, the credit of the 55 

ſeveral authors, their apparent connection, and the impoſſibility of making forgeries coin- 2 

cide ſo exactly with teaſon, with experience, and with each other; we muſt conclude there | 

is ample evidence of there being a continent and many iſlands to the fouth, all rich, fertile, 

and populous, | If a trade to theſe; was opened, the ſame, reaſon ſhews that it muſt be very 

commodious, and produce as;great or greater advantages than thoſe which have reſulted from, 

the diſcavyery of America.” Is it not therefore aſtoniſhing that this powerful and buſy nation 

ſhould never have undertaken to gratify their curioſity, by the fulleſt conviction of the ſtate 

of this continent! - od. Univ. Hi. vol. ii. p. 357. 359. | Harris's. Collection, vol. i. 

Eift. des Nauig. des Terres Aufts p. 257. 

mer Ooo | fully 
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fully anſwered; for it is im poſſihle to conceive that people inhabiting ſuch 
_ climates, and conſequently poſſeſſing the commodities moſt valuable in 
Europe, ſhould not be as eager to exchange their products for ours as 
we could de: and 1 it is much eaſter to be eonceived than expreſſed how far 
this e might be carried, or how 'tnany millions of people might 
wo be ſupplied with eben rr if n n countries ER 
* ee * 

— was mount of manufalturing for wade before the ey 
of America? A mere trifle ; ſufficient to enrich and employ a few paltry 
Hanſe-towns, a city of Antwerp, or a State of Genoa : but compare the 
| made ſince that event; confider the trade of Europe before and 
ſince; think of the ex of Britiſh, Dutch, French, and other 
manufactures, nine-tenthe-perhaps of which arc conſumed in America, or 
in Africa in nce of America. What compariſon can be drawn 
between the riches of Britain now and in the time of n Elizabeth? and 
+ yetif we come to examine the matter, we ſhall find the ſuperiority of the 
| latter times to the former, to be chiefly owing to the diſcovery of America. 
What is the preſent grand want of Britain? A new demand for manufac- 
. _rares great rho to ſet at work three millions of idle hands, who are 
nc a burthen upon the three kingdoms. Is ſuch a market to be found 
. in Europe? Thoſe who are ſo apt to cry out, We have trade enough, and 
. more colonies than we know what to do with ſhould be aſked, Have 
you any unemployed poor? If you have, you have enough of neither 
one or. the other. What is the uſe of trade? The enabling FOREARM poor 

to — themſelves at the expence of foreigners. | 


This wich r of the ſouth, and the iſlands i the Pacific Ocean, 
are the only places where we can ever hope to find ſuch a market as Bri- 
tain wants; and an attentive conſideration of what is hitherto come to 
light concerning them, and the probable ſtate of what is not yet known, 
will convince us that theſe countries bid exceedingly fair for opening the 
po > come for ee a Britain * ever * | 


a . "4% 


„ Bur 18 thank not likewiſe this 3 i 4 to fur hed Mike im- 
menſe countries, extending from the Line poſſibly to the South Pole, muſt 
abound with productions of which we can have as little idea, as the 

Europeans could entertain of thoſe of America before it was diſcovered ? 

If we throw a careleſs eye around us, what a new world of commodities, 

and many of the moſt uſeful natures, broke upon us on that event! There 

are 9 reaſons, nay ſuperior ones, for fuppoſing theſe unknown coun- 
3 tries 


©  pirt of che globe? all which are at 


à c 


N tries to abound in peculiar productions. A number of commodities are 
there probably in being, which would open new ſpecies ou ., 
5 1 N gs c _ an (9D ne 1 
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it not aſtoniſhing that the princes and great men among the maritime 
powers of Europe, have no more curioſity to become acquainted with the 
ideas, the manners, the cuſtoms, the knowledge, of ſo conſiderable a 


arts, the ſciences, and the ſpecies of human learning, which may 
reſide among theſe-unknown people; and wait only for the active curioſi- 
ft; of ſome European tocextend” them in a million of beneficial ſhapes to 

. -the reſt of mankind! Wonders, as dark as glaſs, printing, 5 634 
; af obſcurity ; which, im- 


magnetiſm itſelf, may exiſt there in th 


ported to Europe, would open new fields for the minds of mankind to 
range in. And let me at the ſame time add, that we are in want of ſuch, 


to us, unknown ſpheres of human There has, for above 
paſt, been a kind of in the learned world a total 
_ ceſſation of al great and uſeful diſcoveries," which has thrown the warmeſt 
purſuers of the arts and ſciences into a beaten tract, in which they are con- 
tented to xeſay, in anew manner, what their more ſpirited anceſtors had ſaid 
before. Nothing gi 
than unthought of X and important diſcoveries; they open new regions of 
ſcience, and lift the ideas of mankind from the dull rotation of common- 
place facts to the glorious ſphere of invention: one diſcovery brings on 
another; the general circle of knowledge is enlarged, and every art and 
ſcience. receives new improvements. Theſe are noble advantages, but 
they can never ſpring from the deen ee en, n Wunden 


F 
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But beſides the arts and ee eee to 8 which it is poſ- 
ſible the inhabitants of theſe vaſt countries may be poſſeſſed of, nature 


would certainly preſent freſh kingdoms to the eyes of the natural phils- 


What new wonders: of creation might we not expect to ſee 


country as extends from the Line to the Pole ! What a variety af new 


vegetables, and probably many of conſiderable uſe, would be diſcovered, 
to the prodigious advancement of botany ! What might not aſtronomy 
expect from the view of ſuch an unexplored firmament, and the neigh- 


bourhood of what may be called a New Pole! In a word, what a freſh 
. wil be brought to light by that prince who has genius and refolu- 
0 0 2 tion 
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preſent as unknown as thoſe of the 
inhabitants of the Moon. What a wonderful idea is it to think of the 


ves 2 greater activity and vigour to che human mind 


. the beaſts, birds, fiſhes, reptiles, and inſects, of fo conſiderable a 
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tion eu to execute ſuch a plan as this! This globe preſents no oppor- 
tunity of a prince's enrolling his name among the moſt famous diſco- 
verers, but by determining ſteadily to penetrate into the receſſes of theſe 
immenſe regions, and bring them at once to the light of the world in a 
ſcientific ſyſtematic manner, if I may be allowed the expreſſions :—— 
not to ſend out a ſcattered ſhip or two, juſt to prove the practicability of 
hay: CO but come home after having done nöthing; but to proſecute 

vigorouſly, by taking ſuch meaſures as ſhould be in no danger of proving _ 

Qual. There is no preſumption in aſſerting, that the monarch who 
dbes this will gain a greater, à better founded, and a more laſting fame 


than the moſt renowned conquerors. What myriads of kings have been 


born to eat, drink, reign, and fleep, and have left the theatre of human 
actions, without a name equal to that of the meaneſt American diſcoverer !' 
How few, whoſe fame is 'cpmparable + to _ of a A e 21 ne ne 
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But let us lifters a little to — exice oftimidiry: and ſloth, which too 
often uſurp the garb of prudence; let us hear what thoſe men will 
advance, who, had they lived in the court of Ferdinand and Iſabella, had 
ridiculed the gteat Columbus for à viſionary projector. Let us examine 
the objections which are moſt likely to be in general made to this whole 
ot and fee if they are founded inreal:pradence: and ſound policy, or 
nly a fet of faſhionable arguments equally e nen all W and 
new ei anon and commercial (ep pen EIN 
| 10 nin . Nieten 9 $1.97; * {+} Tz 7 ben! -$4* 
1 Seide examined che propriety of aſſerting that we have —.— 
ä enoutch ; andattempted to prove, that the more perplexed the affairs of this 
country with her old colonies are, the more burthenſome they prove to 
her, the gteater the danger of their becoming leſs and leſs: beneficial, or 
the more the difficulties that occur in changing the policy which has occa- 
ſioned their defects; by ſo much the more neceſſary is it to ſeek out 
and plant new ones. But, in addition to ſuch an objection, it may per- 
haps be aſſerted, that ſuppoſing it was found prudent to aim at the ga- 
bh/bment f a new colony or tab; pot, to execute ſueh a plan at have 
tard down) *vould be impracticable, from its extent,” which would occafion 
-, Rumerous failings, and much ill-ſucceſs, and at laſt defeat the whole inten- 
tion But ih on the contrary, fuceeſs did attend it, the number of fortreſſes 
ond — oro penn wil too om 6% oP uy 06g are au pens eg aſte of 
FRET £14340) 
9813 Bits atem : n 1 Nr pres Merit fc 
20 rare to this objetion; bo us in ths firſt place remember, that the 
Ann which 8 reſults' from the engaging in many as x 
takings 
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takings at orice. (a circumſtance, however, that ſeldom attends the ope- 


rations of able men) would not be à conſequence of the preceding plan, 


et - becauſe it is expreſsly propoſed to make pretty ſure of one ſettlement firſt, 


_ © *, - and uſe that as the means of proceeding :>—every part of the road to 


be well ſurveyed (if I may uſe the expreſſion) and known before it is 


extended, fo that the deſign would be uniform throughout, and every 


ſucceſs but a preparatory ſtep to further attempts; conſequently, if any 
failings' or ill-ſucceſs unexpectedly interrupted the execution, fuch mif- 


fortunes would be ſpeedily known and remedied before a further progreſs 


was undertaken 3 that the great principle of the deſign might not be for- 


got that of forming a chain of ſettlements and ports acroſs the Pacific 


Ocean. But if a link was broken in the center, and the extremity length- 
ened before the reparation of it, the conduct would be unpolitical, and 


more of à piece with the politics of Spain, who poſſeſſes a navigation 


already acrofs this ocean, and might have a cham of connection, but ne- 

Nes, it, than ſimilar to what might be expected from a trading power. — 
he ſtrength of the preceding objection therefore muſt lie (if any where) 

in the extent of the ſettlements after the deſign was completed. _ 
LET TEST «1355 | $5; +2 $223 1237 * 

Io this part of it, it is no improper anſwer to refer to the extent of 


the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Indies, when they were in the height 


of their power; that is a vaſt chain of poſſeſſions, ſettlements, colonies, 


fortreſſes, cities, and iſlands, from the coaſt of Zanquebar in Africa, along 


all the coaſts of Perſia, Indoſtan, the Peninſula, to China, and even Ja- 
pan; befides the numerous lands in the Indian Archipelago. The great 


extent of thefe poſſeſſions did not prevent their wiſeſt governors from fit- 


ting out ſhips to difcover the great Southern Continent :— they regularly 


found that this connected chain of ſettlements and fortrefles, inſtead of 


being a burthen upon them was the cauſe of their power; each link 
ſtrengthened the other: A great trade was carried on, much ſhipping and 
many feamen employed; and while their power laſted in the Indies, their 
monarchy was more conſiderable than ever it was before or has been ſince. 
Nor did the deſigns of the Dutch, of raifing themſelves in the Indies on 
the ſpoils of Portugal, ſucceed from the unwieldy extent of its poſſeſſions, 
but from the avarice and depravity of the Portugueſe governors and 


commanders ; and from their raiſing up ſo many Indian enemies, who 


: tory of the Portugueſe empire 
be ſenſible of this fact. 


were ready to join the firſt of their foes. Thoſe who will read the hiſ- 
in the Indies with the leaſt attention, will 


The Dutch, whoſe Indian politics have been ſo highly magnified; were 


far enough from thinking that any inconveniencies refulted from extent f 


Pofſefrons 3 
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poſſeſſions ; for they not only built their power upon. the ruins of that of 
the Portugueſe, but exceeded them in the number and ſtrength of their 
cities and fortreſſes; and as they conducted their affairs much better than 
their predeceſſors, they were attended by ſucceſs, which has now conti- 
nued uninterrupted above a century and a half. —I6- theſe nations, there- 
fore, have found the benefits of acting in this manner, and never expe- 
rienced any inconveniencies from numerous commercial fortreſſes: and 
ſettlements ; ſurely there is great weakneſs in fancying that we ſhould, 
who are near three times over a more numerous nation than both the 
Dutch and Portugueſe together. But if this circumſtance was not ſo, yet 
that of Great Britain's being the firſt naval potentate in the univerſe, 
would more than balance forty weights in the oppoſite ſcale, fince a paltry 
fort, wherever ſituated; under the" protection of the Britiſh flag, no one 
will deny to be more ſecure than large cities under the dominion of na- 
tions weaker at ſea. The laſt war is a noble proof of this truth. 


The preſent American polleſons of Britain are no Ca of this 
reaſoning, becauſe they are ſo populous and internally powerful as to be 
in no want of garriſons and fortreſſes ; in fact, all we have on that con- 
tinent, maintained by the mother=country, amounts only to a few trifling 
forts to keep in awe an handful of raggamuffin Indians. Our American 
colonies therefore ſupport—or, at leaſt, might ſupport themſelves. — 
However, the compariſon between the number of ſettlements and fort- 
reſſes of the Dutch in the Indies, and thoſe propoſed by Britain in the 
Pacific Ocean, will bear no proportion; for the former have more in one 
ſpice iſland than would be ſufficient to extend the propoſed chain from 
Cape Horn to Mindanao: and if diſcoveries were multiplied in the pro- 
greſs, and ſettlements formed on the great Southern Continent itſelf, 
yet the number of our fortreſſes need bear no proportion to thoſe which 
the Dutch, a nation ſo trifling compared with ourſelves, maintain in 
India. Theſe compariſons ſhew us, therefore, at leaſt, that this imagi- 
. nary formidableneſs of extent of ſettlement is a mere phantom, and no 

objection to the execution of ſuch commercial plans ,as would prove fo 

greatly beneficial as theſe. In a word, the truth is this, if the conſe- 
quences reſulting from the plan are good, it deferves the trouble and ex- 


i ? pence ; if bad, the contrary. The very latitude and population of the 


countries before ſketched are alone ſufficient to prove the firſt: 
nen give any reaſon to ſuſpect the latter. | 


no cir- 


| One very conſiderable advantage of the ſuperior naval power of id, 
is the caſe with which ſhe can connect and ſupport diſtant ſettlements. 
Every nation in the world but her, who is the firſt maritime power, would, 


On 
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on ſuch an occaſion as this, be neceſſitated to build much ſtronger fort- 
reſſes and keep larger garriſons on account of ſuch inferiority. If the 
vaſt importance of a ſquadron of men of war, annually viſiting theſe new- 
formed ſettlements for a few years, be conſidered, it will be found that 
this expence of troops and forts would by no means be fo great as at firſt 
fight may be imagined. Let us ſuppoſe one in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Horn; a ſecond either on Davis's Land or ſome iſland more to the 
weſtward; a third and fourth in the other iſlands ſouth of the line; a 
| fifth in the New Philippines; a ſixth in the Liquois; and a ſeventh in 
Mindanao, The Dutch have above twice this number of frong fort- 
.refſes in the'fengle iſland of Ceylon for the ſake of ingroſſing the fingle 
commodity of cinnamon, If other diſcoveries were attempted, and a trade 
opened with the great Southern Continent, others would be neceſſary ; 
ſuppoſe double the number, they would form very weak foundations to 
build an argument upon againſt the propriety of the ſcheme. The ſingle 
town of Gibraltar coſts the nation twice as much as ten ſuch fortreſſes in 
the Pacific Ocean, and not one hundredth part of the benefits reſult from 
it. Nor would the drain of men by colonizing be greater: I always ſup- 
poſe the government to have prudence enough to guide the emigrations 
that are made to any colonies. Emigrations there muſt and will be whe- 
ther we have many or no colonies, and abundance of foreigners always 
at the command of Great Britain to tranſport wherever ſhe pleaſes 
We have every day inſtances of this: the only point therefore is, to deter- 
mine what colomes ſhall firſt be peopled. | 


Ihe next objection may, think, be ſomewhat of the following nature: 
A a principal defign of this plan is to procure ſprce-1flands, the Dutch 
would not only take umbrage at it, but prevent the execution, fince it is well 
known how ſeverely they treat all ſhips they meet with near their ſpice- 
_ iſlands, or even attempting to make diſcoveries on the ſouthern countries. 
And as the Spaniards have extenſive claims in the South Seas, and are very 
ambitious of keeping the navigation of it to themſelves, they ikewiſe would 
be offended at this condutl. «0 | 


If the ſcheme was a mere chimera, from which no good could reſult, it 
would be weak to bring any objections to it: but if, on the contrary, great 
and noble advantages would probably accrue to this country from its exe- 
cution, to bring ſuch an objection as this could only move the laudable 
indignation of every Briton, The Dutch have ſurely no pretenſions or 
claim to a monopoly of ſpice a moment longer than the culture of them 
is neglected by other nations. They have not formed even pretenfions 
to any one of the iſlands or countries I before ſketched, unleſs drawing 

| ; the 
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the fragment of a map of the ſouthern continent upon the floor of the 
Stadthouſe at Amfterdam, can be called a juſt claim to a country containing 
ten millions of ſquare leagues, an hundredth art of the coaſt of which they 
certainly never ſaw. It, might juſt as well be. aſſerted, that the Dutch 
claim all countries, under the 57 that produce ſpice. — for ſhould not be 

greatly ſurpriſed at ſuch a claim, but exceedingly ſo, if t eir neighbours 
allowed it. But whatever they claim matters not a groat to Britain. 
She has too much juſtice to imitate their conduct in ſeizing the poſ- 
ſeſſions of other nations, but ſhe is too conſiderable to be Hr N at 
the bugbear of ſuch ridiculous claims. Theſe ſentiments, however, are 
in anſwer to the objection. I cannot believe that the Dutch know their 
own weakneſs ſo little as to think of ſuch uſurping pretenſions i in this 
AFC: | 1 5 


The Spaniſh claims here hinted at: are much os the ſame nature. They 
have a captain, with a company or two of ſoldiers, in a paltry fort at 
Guam. This is their claim to all the iſlands that may be met with in the 
courſe of five .or ſix thouſand leagues around it. Such claims * 
nothing but ridicule. But it may be ſaid, that for any thing we know 
to the um; Magellan, or ſome other Spaniſh navigator, might, ſome 
centuries ago, have /cen theſe countries I ſpeak of, conſequently they be- 
long to the king of Spain : But ſuch abſurd ideas are pretty well ex- 
ploded now a days. Nothing but poſſeſſion by a colony, a ſettlement or 
a fortreſs, is now allowed to give a right from diſcovery; z. even a treaty 
with the natives to the excluſion of other foreigners is doubtful, but cer- 
tainly much ſuperior to the mere ſetting up of a croſs, If priority of 
diſcovery. gives a right, to what does it give a right? To. a whole, conti- 
nent. If fo, the moment a Spaniard ſet foot in America, the whole was 
the King of Spain's from the north pole to the ſtreights of Magellan : we 
know how well other nations allowed that. Mr. Poſtlethwayte in his 
Dictionary talks of the claim we have to California, becauſe Sir Francis 
Drake was the firſt diſcoverer. What abſurdity ! We made no be 
of any kind whatever; that is, we left it for thoſe who would, — ; 
which the Spaniards have done, and have therefore a right to the coun- 
try. The Iſles of Solomon and the New Philippines were ſeen by the Spa- 
niards firſt; but as they did not think them worth ſettling, becauſe moun- 


tains of ſilver. did not at once appear, does it therefore follow that no 


other nation has a right to ſettle them? The truth, indeed, is, that all 
ſettling of colonies are acts of violence; the right every where is in the 
natives; all other rights are fictitious: they will only bear compari- 
ſons with each other; and that certainly is the only one which will bear 
the leaſt examination, 185 18 founded on purchaſe. Let us ſuppoſe Ma: 

ge As 


* 


ual then fails away... 4 bim Weng: Sir ache rancis Drake; he goes 

[or te a treaty che natiyes,; and fes A Thrtain quantity 
97 6 land, ilds a fort, d leaves A n.;: 115 has the beſt right to 
that iſland? Surely the latter. Hut as his right extends no further than 
his purchaſe, others may Hkæwiſe come apd purchaſe; b but if the com- 
modities of ſuch iſland are rich, that will; not be ſo convenient: force 
18 then brought in. Whatever ng: ters n not to the preſent point; 
Mt" EEE ion of 7 a 1 re 87 a otter e t Fhap ny 7 firſt diſco- 
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45 10 to 1 Ade of dhe We Ocean, th Spend ao not 
themſelves know what they firſt diſcovered: — their rſt navigators chriſ- 
ſtened certain iſlands, Which the beſt 8 paniſh writers now are quite dubi- 
ous about. Some affert that Mag clan 8 iſlands, were Here, others inſiſt 
that they were there. One ſays he "failed through the Ladrones; an- 
other dad VI. it, and afſerts it was through, the New Philippines. But 
0 was one or the hers or neither, matters not a farthing in 
2 ht, . They have, What we call, 4 right to what they FN : 
_ if Ae ul to extend thoſe an, ſo far as they Steg thaw 
ſo far will their right be extended. But to imagine they have an excluſive 
right to What they do not poſſeſs, is as contradictory to the conduct of 


the world as it is repugnant to common ſenſe. Magellan failed through 


the Archipelago of St. Lazarus: —— The Spaniards from hence lay an 
excluſive claim (according to ſome c of their old writers) to eleven thouſand 
iſlands. took care to fix upon a number large enough, that it might 
extend, I ſuppoſe, to all that ever were diſcovered in the Pacific Ocean. 
But whatever their claims of this ſort are, they, by no means, are objec- 
tions to Britain's executing ſuch arplan as I have ſketched ; for Spain has 
neither Juſtice for their . nor power for their ſupport. | 


17 


Thirdly, Tt may daa be gefiel, that the length of the” vo bats fo + 


theſe Natty of the world is too great to cflabliſh profitable ſettlements. This 
would be an objection of importance, were none but commodities of {mall 


value, but great bulk; to be brought home; but is of no effect againft 
the production of ſpices, cochineal, raw filk, &c. &c. or even ſugar; 


for the firſt come to Europe now by as long a rout, and a conſiderable 


quantity even of the laſt. Common experience therefore tells us, that no 


** is too * for the tranſport of valuable commodities. The only 
SPP; e N Atriaal ee 
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cargoes of all the Puropean” Eaſt India Gips might "convince us of this 
truth; and eſpecially When it 18 confidered las, Was before obſerded) that 
the navigation. to the, extzemity bf the Pacific Ocean may be performed in 
leſs time than to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and that by fome 
enefits reſult from long 


months . But, on the other hand, what noble b 
voyages! Theſe are the true nurſeries for ſeamen, and breed the kardieſt 
and moſt valuable; nor is navigation ſo much obliged to any trade as 
that which occaſions them. They encourage the building and fitting out 
ſtout ſhips; they render courage, activity, vigour, and {kill neceffary in a 
number of captains and ſeamen ; and prove, in all theſe and other 
reſpects, of mcomparable value to a maritime nation ; inſomuch that 
thoſe branches of commerce, and thoſe fettlements which ate the ſupport 
of long voyages, ought, from every ſenſible people, to receive peculiar 
attention.“ The notion of failing by a weſt courſe to the Eaſt Indies,” 
ſays a very penetrating writer, “ firſt entered into the imagination of Co- 
jumbus; and yet there is great reafon to preſume, that if he could pol. 
ſibly have made a right calculation, and had underſtood that 2 30 degrees 
of longitude muſt be traverſed in ſuch a courſe, it "would have appeared 
even to him a matter extremely doubtful, if not utterly impoſſible, But 
in a ſeries of years, and that a very ſhort one, ſince, from the firſt voyage 


of Columbus to that of Nga, there ſcarce intervened thirty, this Was 
conceived, undertaken, and executed; .and conſequent | 'incomparably 
greater improvement was made in, this art of navigation than in the 
many hundreds, and even thouſands of years preceding. , Juch conſe- 
quence it is to keep men in action, to excite ther facultres, and to mflane 
their courage by emulation, and to make one difcovery 'a fled" th angther. 
I was by means like theſe that THAT so MUCK'WaS-noONE IN $0 
SMALL A TIME; and by the neglef of theſe means t at $0 'L 

HAS -BEEN DONE EVER SINCE FT,” © © 
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claſh with the interęſis of our Eaſt India company; Tor although ſpices, 
T rear 257 Terr Sole 212th 380 2 7 AAtiiag; 
4 Tt may be ſuggeſted,” fays a modern author, * that if the court of Spain was ever fo 
much inclined to encourage a commerce from Spain to the Philippine Iſlands, it eould nevet 
rome to much, becauſe the length of the Al deter ptiy ate men from trading from 
the Weſt Tadies.to the Eaſt, and from the Eaſt to the Weſt; in their on bottoms.” , 55 
ſwer to this, we ſhall obſerve, that ſome private traders in France in 175, fitted our four 
er five ſhips for the South Seas, where -they arrived (ſafely ;, and; after. vending, their, cargo 
+ there, ſailed ſrom the coaſt af Peru to China, which is a longer voyage than-to the Philip- 
pines z, performed it ſucceſsfully in leſs than four months, amd returned from flags Ir 
France,” (Nouveau Voyage au Tour du Monde, par L. G. de a Barbinat, tom. U. p. 251 
which ſhews what the hopes of gain will produce, and what may be done where people; are 
fore of being rewarded- for the riſques they run, and the, labpurs: they, end use. Made 
Umverſal Hijtiry, vol. ix. p. 489. 1 8 n 
I dern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 488. 
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Se. are not The product of their ſett to, yet nk a a profit upon 
the ſale of them; nar can any Britiſh ſhips nav ate the Indian ſeas b 
out their licence. This objeQtion will not be difficult to anſwer, if any 
ane will allow that the private intereſts of a monopoly ought to give way 
to thoſe of the nation at large; a poſition Which I apprehend none will 
diſpute. | It is very grievous to thoſe ho with well to the nation's com- 
merce, to hear the intereſts of a company, the very exiſtence of which is 
deemed by many of our beſt 1 0 writers to be injurious to the king 
dom; to hear their intereſts ſet in competition with the public good, and 
quoted as objections to its advancement | What other anſwer can be given 
to ſuch 'melancholy iy yo but to hops that the (GTO will con- 
ceive different ideas | TR 


| 00 this is upon che en chat one RY give way to the biber If 
the Eaſt India company is found to be beneficial, the good certainly ariſes 
not from any part of the world I have traced in the preceding plan. All 
the commerce, of whatever kind, carried on by that compan extends 
not to the 120th degree of caſt longitude; or, in other words, farther 
than the coaſt of China. Let this be made the boundaries of their char- 


ter, with the ſame privileges they now enjoy; but let all to the eaſt of 


that, or the Pacific Ocean, be-open to all the Kin *s ſubjects. The com- 
pany would then ſuffer no other loſs than that of their profit on ſpices ; 
which, if they did fuffer, could only be from our raiſing them in colo- 
nies of our own: the one ſurety ought to give way to the other. But if 
other India commodities were thus raiſed, tea for inſtance, would it not 
make an infinite difference to Britain between the purchaſing them with 
ſilver, or with her own manufactures ? The exportation of bullion is not 
the great miſchief; it is the want of that of manufactures. The end of 


trade and commerce of whatever kind is induſtry; that is, employment 


for our poor: no. matter what the means are which oonduce to chis end, 
Provided che end is gained. 


Tt is idle to extend objeckions artber; weck, 1 think, are e he buy ones 
which carry even an appearance of reaſon with them: And that it is but 
an appearance, more arguments might be brought to prove than I have 
inſiſted on. But ſince the plan of ſettling various iſlands, &c. in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and opening a trade with the inhabitants of the great ſouthern 


| ſweat huh is not only practicable, but ſo extremely expedient, let us in the 


next place conſider of what great importance that chain of ſettlements, 


which I firſt ſketched, would be towards facilitating any further diſ- 
eoveries to the ſouth. This connected line of ports acroſs that vaſt ocean 


Worn: horten a voyage for new diſcoveries prodigioully, | Ships might 
ee e e „„ 


bs LAT 


Los” Brac: © 45 e 77 e ; , 8 1 f 
proceed from any of the iſlands in that oblong/ ſpace deſeribed by the: 
roth and goth degrees of ſouth latitude, and the "126th and 180th of 
weſt longitude, with the utmoſt eaſe and ſafety, to any part of 
that immenſe ocean, without having 4 courſe of an immoderate length 
to run. In all probability they would ſpeedily meet with either 
great iſlands, or a continent, to the ſouthward: For any thing we 
know to the contrary, latitude 30 jitſelf may extend over one. But the 
proper methods would be to fail from the New Philippines, or the Iſles 
of Solomon, to Dampier's Straits, between New Britain and New Gui- 
nea, and then to purſue the coaſt of the latter country, which way ſoever 
it ran; to difcover whether it joined New Zealand, and follow whatever: 
coaſt they met with that bore eaſtward, by which means a map might be 

drawn of the whole coaſt at once; and the great encouragement to ſuch 
an undertaking is the certainty of finding large tracts of country in a tro- 
pical climate, where there is no danger of being intercepted by ice or cold; 
The matter might be reduced to certainty, if ſome ſuch methods as theſe 
were purſued, and that too in 4 very few months; for the» courſe from 
the iſlands above-mentioned can be but trifling. Indeed; the ſituation of 
the propoſed line of fettlements is ſuch as almoſt to command the Pacific 
Ocean, at leaſt thoſe parts which are moſt valuable to a European nation, 
the central and tropical ones, ſince they alone can contain countries proper 


\ 
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That this immenſe ocean is:thickly ftrewed with iſſands, there can be 


* 


no doubt. A vaſt number have already been ſeen, and although the beſt 
charts we have of it contain but few, yet that is far from a proof of the 
contrary, ſince numbers are deſignedly “ left out of the Spaniſh charts, 
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ln treating of this ſubject, we aſſumed it as highly likely, that notwithſtanding there is 
ſo little appearance of it in our common maps, yet, in all probability, the Pacific Ocean 
might be full of iſlands; and have alſo hinted more than once at an hy otheſis, that, if ad- 
mitted, would eſtabliſh this ſyſtem. (Obſervations Phyſique et Mathematique de F Academie, pi 
223.) Diſcoyeries have been made in all directions. There has been no expedition through 
this ocean of which we have any diſtinct account, without new! iſlands: being |diſepveted. 
Magellan ſaw other iſlands, and the number of the Ladrones and their names, haye differe 
anciently from what they are now; accounted, (G. Batti/ts, g Rocol delle Navigation 
et Viaggi, tom: i. p. 7 S. -a Diſcoverzes, — Hucklyt. D: Bol Geographit Moderna, p. 2. 
chap, 14. art. 5.) Sir Francis Drake actually paſſed through the New Philippines. Sub- 
ſequent Engliſh commanders made other diſcoveries; and though this is a great deals m | 
ands 


—- 


4 


could have ſhewi much more. meet and without fecking thein, à chain of illands 

. bhave;been diſcovered to the north almoſt as high as Japan,. ¶ Herrera . de Nos Indies 

' Occidentales, cap. 28. Eden s. Hi tory of Travaile. Sir , Monſon s: aval Tra.) The 
New Philippines, notwithftanding, is the moſt Ariking proof of all, fin& they render! it 

evident, that what we ſuppoſe of the whole i at legſt true of a part; nor is this pro 
at all leſs authentic, for its being accidental; for that is a pregnant teſtimony in fa gur © 


6 * 


another propoſition more than once mentioned, t at the Spaniards are not fo much i nt 
of this as indiſpoſed to acknowledge and unwilling to have it diſcovered, This appears from 


_ "occaſions. . Men well-fkilled in the productions of ſimilar climates ſhould 


* 
' - 
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fothatthere can be little doubt but that every new voyage in thoſe ſeas would 


bring us acquainted with freſh diſcoveries. | Thoſe- ſhips however Which 
were ſent purpoſely for making diſcoveries, I could with were otherwiſe 
provided than has hitherto been common. The great failing of former 
expeditions of this nature was always owing to their failing from Europe, 
by which means they never had time ſufficient to proſecute any diſcovery : 
they were generally obliged to ſteer homewards at the moſt critical mo- 
ment of their whole voyage. But the veſſels being ſent from the center 
of that ocean, would totally obviate this objection. Few ſhips: that have 
failed in queſt of new countries have been properly loaded; — they ſhould 
contain a ſmall quantity of every kind of European manufacture, and 


whatever was moſt likely to ſtrike the fancies of the natives of the ſought-- 


for countries. People of particular caution, and at the ſame time of pene- 
tration, ſhould alone be intruſted with the intercourſe between the ſhip 
and the Indians. The common ſatlors are too eaſily affronted, and are 
very deſtitute of that general hamanity which is requiſite in ſuch unuſual 


be of the crew,” that falfe and ſhallow accounts of valuable commodities 
might not be brought, which is too often the cafe in ſuch expeditions: 
Two or three ſkilful botaniſts would be abfolutely neceflary to gain a reat 


and well-founded knowledge of any country. Some draughtſmen would 


be equally neceſſary for various purpoſes. - An able geographer! and ma- 
thematician ſhould always be of ſuch parties, that inaccurate charts might 
not he taken. But inſtead of all theſe, and other requiſites, the ſhips 


which hitherto have ſailed in queſt of new countries, have only brought 1 


home ſuch puzzling contradictory accounts, as to employ the world for 
a long time after in conjecturing what really were the facts, from the given 
deſcriptions. Nor would the additional expence incurred by theſe means 


651 '$ 3 


the extraordinary ſtrictneſs of their failing orders, which we have good reaſon to believe are 
not caſually defective, but intentionally reſtricted in this particular. (Galvano, Sir Mil- 
liam Momſon s Naval Tra#ts, Lord dnſon's Voyage.) The ſame thing appears from their 


charts, but managed with great prudence and addreſs ; for all new iſlands are inſerted as 
Toon as diſcovered, to prevent the ſurmize of their wiſhing to conceal them; but then, iſlands - 


long before diſcovered are left out; fo that the modern charts are not at all fuller than thoſe 
—_ two centuries ago. Add to this, that no diſcoveries whatever tempt:this nation to pro- 


ceed any further, how eaſily e might be done, or with whatever advantageous con- 


ſequences it, might be attended. But to bar the pretenſions of any other nation, and to 

ſecure their title to iflands not yet Inoton, and Which perhaps they never will Inoto; they 

plead an excluſive right from the firſt diſeovery by Magellan of the Archipelago of St. Laza- 

zus; comprehending, according to their computation, eleven thouſand iſlands. G. B. Ramu- 

fo. calto, &c, tom; i. p. 375 · 4rgenſola Conguiſta de las Yes Moluccas, lib. i. Pere e Gobicu 

rNtorre 40 Ther Menne, liv. i.) So that how much oe ver our doctrine may claſh with 

their politics, there is nothing clearer than that they differ not much from us in their opinion. 
Modern Univerſal Hiſtary, vol. ix. p. 622, . 1 | $36 
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be any eonſiderable matter, and not to be meritioned in compariſon with 
the benefits which woull reſult from them. 


% 


, 
— 


1 cannot help math wiſhing, that the SIR IT or DISCOVERY may 
once more ariſe in this nation: the South Sea alone preſents a field for that 
ſpirit to range in; — @ held, ample as the moſt daring mind can wiſh ! 
The heroic courage, and the noble vigour of our forefathers —_ 
its birth in the activity which diſtant adventures muſt occaſion. Spa 
fell from her envied ſituation as ſoon as this invigorating impulſe Svitte 
dled into the prudence of guarding what was already gained, inſtead of 
keeping alive for the ſame purpoſe that courage which alone won it. Ne- 
ver did Britiſh courage appear in ſuch a glotious light as in the midſt of 
thoſe daring adventures which the ſpirit of diſcovery was ſo fertile in pro- 
ducing. The heroiſm of later times is not comparable to it. What were 
the veſſels that demoliſhed the Armadas of Spain; that plundered her 
American coaſts from the line to the pole; that circumnavigated the 
world in the face of potent navies ? Sloops; brigs, ſchooners, pinnaces, 

.cockboats ! A ſeaman would now aſk a ſhip of an hundred guns to per- 
form that which our Drakes and Cavendiſhes executed in one-of as many 
tons. This, however, is no reproach, it is the ſpirit of the age; and 


that heroic ſpirit of the fifteenth century Trung: 3 and was E 
alive by the ſpirit of diſcovery. | 


1 tall prac with a Low adnilezble remarks of a "fade: ae — 
ing of the diſcovery of the New Philippines — It is, indeed, very 
ſingular, that, conſidering their ſituation, the number of them, and their 
lying, as it were, within ſeveral circles, one within another, in the very 

midit of countries poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, - they ſhould remain for two 
——_ in a manner, unknown, or. at leaſt unnoticed. It is yet more 
ſtrange, that after the firſt intelligence of them, and that too by accident, 
they ſhould remain upwards of fifty years, in -a manner, half diſcovered, 
It is certainly very ſuprizing, that in an age fo enlightened as this, an 
event of this ſort ſhould be ſo little confidered or attended to; and that 
the finding of theſe iſlands ſhould be regiſtered amongſt the relations of 
miſſionaries, the collections of ſacieties-deſtined to the promotion of ſci- 
.ence, and be, in a manner, wholly lighted by the great world, by geo- 


graphers, hiſtorians, and ſtateſmen: From all of whom, from. the nature 
of things, diſcoveries of this kind claim more immediate regard“. This 
certainly ſhews, that the noble and heroic ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the 


Hfteenth century, and which was attended with ſo many illuſtriqus events, 


Le Sprit des Loix, bv. 20, c. 28. 0 
0 top 
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and ſuch prodigious advantages to the inhabitants of Europe, however ill 
managed in ſome reſpects, and in all perhaps but too much miſapplied, has 
been gradually evaporating, and is now on the point of being extin- 
guiſhed; and this from the very principle that firſt excited, and ought 
ever to keep it alive, a propenſity to commerce; which, while we endea- 
vour to monopolize, we ceaſe to extend; and, while we quarrel and diſ- 
pute about what we have, diſcourage thoſe diſcoveries that might employ, 
enrich, arf content us all.—But it will be ſaid, that the views of princes 
and politicians are very different from the viſions of ſpeculative men, who 
travel only in their cloſets, make diſcoveries upon paper, and frame 


ſchemes for themſelves, and men of a like turn to admire, but which 


great miniſters treat with deriſion. The truth of this is not to be diſputed. 
But the point to be enquired into is, who are moſt likely to be in the 
right? Princes and politicians are great names; perſons of ſcience and 
ſagacity are great men. The former are generally occupied about the 
concerns of their own times; the latter look forward, and endeavour the 
benefit of poſterity. It was not Ferdinand, though honoured with the 


title of the Wiſe, the Great, and the Catholic, who diſcovered the new 
world, but poor Columbus; who had been treated as a chimerical projec- 
tor, and whoſe vaſt deſigns had periſhed in embrio, if Iſabella had not: 


enabled him to carry them into execution by pledging her jewels “. 


* Medern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 53. 
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"Of the Preſent State of the & oM MERC E of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE tranſition from agriculture, manufaQures, and n to 
commerce, is not abrupt; for the firſt are the cauſes, and the latter 

is the effect. As it would occaſion much confuſion to examine 
all the branches of the Britiſh commerce in one general view, I ſhall 
aſſign to each a ſection; firſt giving a conciſe ſtate of the trade, and 
then adding ſuch reflections as are neceſſary to elucidate the facts. Upon 
this plan, the following diviſions will be neceſſary ; 


I. Britiſh F allies with the Baltic. 


II. With Holland and Germany. : 
III. With France. 


IV. With Portugal. 
V. With Spain. 
VI. With Italy. 
VII. With the Levant. 
VIII. The coaſting trade. 
IX. The inland commerce of Great Britain 
X. The plantation trade. 
XI. The Britiſh fiſheries. 
XII. The Eaſt India trade. 
XIII. The African trade. 
XIV. General ſtate of ſhipping, navigation tonnage, and ſeamen. 
XV. Of the balance of trade. | 
XVI.  Compary/on between the. commerce of Great Britam and that W-* 
other countries. 


XVII. Of the conſequences if « commerce to the general 0 of the 
nation; ; the means of promoting it; and conjectures on its future fate, 
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T'ACE- 
Of the Britiſh Commerce with the Baltic. 


HE exports of Great Britain to Ruſſia, - Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, conſiſt of ſome manufactures, tobacco, tin, and lead. Her 
imports are timber, iron, copper, hemp, flax, linen cloth, linen yarn, leather, 
furs, and potaſh, This trade ought to be conſidered in two lights; in- 
reſpect of the balance of the whole, which is paid in caſh, and the ba? 
lance of the exchange of manufactures. It is very well known, that there 
is a large balance againſt us in the Baltic trade; but that, although a very 
diſadvantageous circumſtance, (for it is always beneficial to pay foreigners 
with the labour of our poor, that is, with manufactures) is not the only 
one to be conſidered in forming an eſtimation of a branch of commerce. 
The only manufacture we import is linen eloth, the amount of which is 
not comparable to the quantity of our own fabrics, which we export; 
beſides the tobacco, which is the ſame thing, being purchaled in America 
with them. So far therefore this trade is advantageous. And as to our 
other Baltic imports, they are all raw commodities, to be manufactured 
here, or at leaſt neceſſaries; hemp, flax, iron, copper, &c, are both; 
and timber is of great conſequence to us in ſparing the conſumption of our 
own growth, which is much more valuable. And. if it is conſidered, that 
the more timber we raiſe the leſs corn we ſhall produce, it will not be 
found diſadvantageous to import enough, for all common demands from 
other countries. All theſe imports, except linen cloth, (which, however, 
is a very pernicious one, and ought to be prohibited in favour of our 
Scotch and Iriſh fabrics of the fame kind) occaſion a very confiderable - 
employment of our own people: they are the foundation of many 
very important manufactures; they are of very great conſequence to the 
fitting out of our royal navy; and, laſtly, are moſt of them neceſſaries. 
Theſe benefits are highly adequate to the evils of exporting our on coin 
and bullion. | | 


But here it may be ſaid, How are theſe remarks to be reconciled with 
my account of this trade elſewhere, in reference to our colonies? The 
cafe is very different. I am here ftating the trade as it is in jitſelf; to in- 
terweave the intereſts of our colonies would be to confound the ſubject, 
and only to repeat what has been ſaid before. This commerce being as 

beneficial as I have ſtated it above, is no proof that it would not be more 
beneficial to purchaſe the ſame commodities-of our coloniſts intirely with 
manufactures. That is too evident to require a repetition; it is impoſ- 
| 3 | ſible 
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ſible to urge the propriety of ſuch a meaſore too ſtrongly: but as ſuch 
points were before enlarged upon, I ſhall take no further notice of them 


here; nor in any ſucceeding branch of trade, where the ſame-obſervations 
are equally applicable, | 


In reſpect to the amount of Great Britain's importations from the 


Baltic, the following accounts ſhew the ſtate of the trade, according to 
our commercial writers: 
WU | MCs. IG, | j 


Tron. 


— — m_— 


Mr. Poſtlethwayte * ſays 2 3,000 tons; this, at 127, per 


ton, 18 — L. 276,000 
Another makes it 32,000 tons, which is — 384,000 
A third 1, -20,000 tons, — — 240, ooo 


A fourth U 17, ooo tons from Sweden; and, as the Ruſſia 
import is one-third $,. the whole is better than 22, 600 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
4 
; 
A 
| 
| 
1 


tons, or 2257, 200 
A fifth J makes the Swediſh import 25,000 tons; the thaxd 

added, it is 33, 300 tons, or — 23099, 600 | 
General medium of theſe accounts is 27,500 tons, or — 314,000 i 

Hemp and Flax. | 
One account makes this import x ——' — 200,000 | 
r DD a BE ] 
A third 11, — — — — Ho, ooo 4 
Medium, — — — —— 400, ooo 1 
Timber. ; ö 

Mr. Poſtlethwayte 98 makes the import ; — 2d8do, ooo 


Dictionary, Art. Naval Stores; in another place, An. Iron, he makes it 350,000%. 
+ Preſent State of Great Britain and North America, p. 126. 
. 1 Reaſons for encouraging the Importation of Iron from America, p. 1. 
| Avantages et Deſavantages de la France, et de da G. Bretagne, p. 134. | | ; 
S Anderſon's Deduction of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 3g8. 
J Propoſitions for encouraging Manifactures, &c. p. 122. 
** Preſent State, p. 9. | f | 
++ Muſrum Ruſticum, vol. i. p. 457. 
1 Conteſt in Americg, Pref. p. 34. 
8 Dictionary, Art. Naval Stores, 8 n 
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As to the other articles of the import, my authorities are ſilent. Theſe 
three amount to 914,000; according to which proportions the total muſt 
be confiderably above a million. The amount of the exports to theſe 
countries they have attended as little to, but they will appear from the 
following ſtate of the balances :; : 


With Ruſſia againſt Great Britain *, by one enn n. 2 56,950 


Ditto, by another account 7, — 400, ooo 
Ditto, by a third , —— — — 48 8＋S, ooo 
| . > — — 
Medium, — — 352,300 
With Sweden, by one account [l, 2350, 0 oe a5f 
By. another dS, A —— — 200,000 
2 2 | 2 
Medium, — 225,000 _ 
Denmark and Norway . 150, 0 


Total, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 37 5,000 
Duo, ky another Tt account. — $390,000 


edium, dy 5 —— . > > 62 do 
Total balance againſt Great Britain with the Baltic, | , 7 34,300 


If we ſuppoſe (by theſe accounts) the imports to be 1,000,000 I. then 


the export of Britiſh commodities amounts to 266,000 f. 5 
1 - Buſhing's U HER ble, Bool. lac in 233. | 
t Anderſon's Commerce, vol. it. p. 68. " Appetit. * & p . = 
- | Gee's Trade and Navigation, p. 24. I: nll Anderſon, ibid, 0 [bid. 


++ Mair, ibid. p. 233. 
1t The prodigious increaſe of our Baltic trade within forty or fifty years will be ſeen by 


the following ſtate of it in 1716, your meyer 5 Feine State of Great Britain, PR by An- 
ſon, vol. ii. P. 272. ö 


Imported into Great Bricain, NG inn 27.90 
From Denmark and Norway, — L. 73.896 
From the Eaſt Countr , — — 103.635 
From Sweden, — — — 3,9 
From Ruſſia, — 3 — 197,270 | 6 
| * — — 51,760 
z Fete from Great Britain, TRIED 
To Denmark and Norway, __—— 60,317 
To the Eaſt Country, — — 65,2903 
To Sweden, — — 224,101 
To Ruſſia —: — ; unn, 
| os IP 1 262,865 
Balance, — — W — 228,895 
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In addition to theſe eircumſtances, it is neceſſary to remark, that the 
chief navigation of this commerce is carried on by Daniſh N which 
will appear clear enough by the following table: 


In the year 1747 the Daniſh ſhips trading: to Great Britain. 


amounted to ——, | — 192 
Tonnage, Fs — ˙ — 148137 
Repeated: voyages, — — ee bes 
Tonnage of ditto, RENT. xs —— — — 31,931 


Total tonnage, 
Theſe cannot well employ leſs than 5000 ſeamen. 


Swediſh ſhips in the ſame year, —_ Kin 62 
Repeated voyages,  — MITTENS re. ... — 8 
Tonnage of both, zy- — — 7,963 
Ditto, of both Daniſh and Swediſh, — — 72,031 
Total ſhips, | — — ane | 254 


8 E C T. * 
1 91 Of the Bm ue. with Holland: and Germany, | [317 


Ti Duich and. German export conſiſts of e every article of our pro- 
duce and manufacture, beſides our Indian and American imports. 
In return, we take of thoſe countries, ſpices, linen cloths, linen yarn, 
wines, kid-ſkins, whale-fins, battery, madder, toys, lace, &c. &c. L have 
turned over a conſiderable number of books and tracts, and can find no 
accounts of the amount of the exports and imports of this trade. Madder 
is the only. article I have met with \ partieulanzed.; 


One aſſerts the import to be 8 | — — 5 1850 


Another , — . | © SOOHOO 
A third * — — %%% ©t 02> abt; {-"ROGO00 
| Medium, — — - — — 296,000 


Buſhing [ makes the balance of trade againſt Great Britain 7 50,000 J. a 
year, with only Germany and Flanders; but all accounts, e Mr. 


By the Eaſt Country 1 ſuppoſe he means the north coaſt of Germany, but that trade now is 

galned by the others. Poſtlethwayte makes the preſent balance (Introduction to Dictionary, p. 

21.) againſt Britain to be 1,500,000 l. and yet, according to his own CO the imports 

cannot be above 1,000,000 /, What a contradiction ! 

* Poſtlethwayte's Dictionary, Art, Navigation. 

+ Miller's Method of cultivating Madder, 4to. 

t Conſiderations ow Bounties, 8vo. 1767, p. 62. 

9 An Account of the Effefs which baue reſulted from the Society, 8vo. p. 7. 

I of Geography. | 
Gee, 
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Gee, agree T1 that with Holland it 1s conſiderably in her favour:. One 
ſuppoſes the balance 1,400,005. a year T. Balance in favour of Bri- 


; FTI - 
* 0 


A 


tain on both, 650,000 J. a r 1 
The greateſt objection that is to be made to theſe trades is, the import 
of linens. To conſume a foreign manufacture, which is the ſame as the 
ſtaples of two of our kingdoms, is very bad politics; ſince every Dutch- 
man or German that is employed in the making of thoſe linens is juſt a 
family loſt to Scotland or Ireland. Some other manufactures are like- 
wiſe imported, which might undoubtedly be made at home, and thereby 
yield employment to our own poor. But, upon the whole, as theſe nations, 
eſpecially the Dutch, take off a very conſiderable quantity of our commo- 
dities, the commerce is certainly very beneficial. "> 


- 
9115 
. 
o # £*? 
111 


1 TW ier 
'Of the Britiſh Commerce with France. 


HERE is no country in the world vrhich yields more. of the neceſ- 
1 faries, and even ſuperfluities of life, than France: The productions 
of Spain would be more univerſal, if the induſtry of the Spaniards was 
equal to that of the French; but the latter are ſo well fitted to the taſk of 
making the moſt of every natural advantage, that there is no compariſon 
between the articles in which the two nations ſupply their own conſump- 
tion and the demand of foreigners. As France is poſſefled of fuch vaſt 
advantages, it is eaſily ſuppoſed that few nations gain much by com- 
merce with her. In fact, ſhe imports fearce any manufacture of Great 
Britain: we are told, indeed, of a few flannels 9, but the quantity is very 
ſmall; our chief exports are tobacco, horn, plates, tin, lead; corn in years 
of ſcarcity; wool, coals, allom: of theſe the wool is the chief. But, in 
return, we take of the French, laces, lawns, brocades, velvets, ſilks, toys, 
and paper; and; beſides theſe manufactures, large quantities of Wine, 
brandy, ſalt, &c. A fingle glance of the eye is ſufficient to diſcover how 
great a loſer Britain muſt be upon this commerce, for ſhe imports a great 
quantity of manufactures, and no raw commodities to work up herſelf; 
whereas France takes of her none of the former, but, in proportion, much 
of the latter. She had much better be paid in bullion Win in unmanu- 
* Trade and Navigation of Great Britain confidcred, p. 2. 
+ Mair, p. 233. Anderſon, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 68. 
. Þ Importance of the Oſtend Company conſidered, 8vo. 1326, 
& Mair, p. 231. © 
fractured 
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factured wool, which is her principal import, notwithſtanding it is a clan- 


Mr. Hume, in his very ingenious Political Eſſays “, attempts to prove, 
that the high duties laid in England on French wines have been the reſult 
of jealouſy and hatred, rather than true politics; and he grounds his opi- 
nion upon the increaſe of vineyards in France. Each new acre of vine- 
yard, ſays he, * planted in France, in order to ſupply England with 
wine, would make it requiſite for the French to take the produce of an 
Engliſh aere ſown in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves; and 
it is evident, that we have thereby got command of the better commo- - 
dity.“ — But, with ſubmiſſion to ſo ſuperior a writer, a few circumſtances + 
ſhould be remembered: Firſt, our demand for wine would be perfectly 
regular, but” theirs for corn only accidental, upon account of unuſual 
ſcarcity ; and it would be only in ſuch years that we ſhould pay for their 
wine with our corn; whereas we pay the Spaniards and Portugueſe regu- 
larly with either corn or manufactures, which makes a prodigious differ- 
ence; Indeed, it is an abſolute* impoſſibility; that any nation, except 
ſuch a peculiar one as the Dutch, ſhould have a regular demand for corn: 
Spain itſelf has not, nor even Naples. Secondly, a kingdom that has 
ſo much uncultivated land as France, might greatly increaſe, her vineyards - 
without decrealing her culture of corn. The edicts of the kings of 
France for prohibiting freſh Vineyards, prove nothing to the contrary, 
as the corn trade till lately was under ſo many reſtrictions in that king- 
dom, that, had there not been a vineyard in it, ſuch edicts, and many 
others of the Tame nature, would have been publiſhed. They all pro- 
ceeded from a juſt notion of a want of corn, but were framed on very 
wrong principles. At preſent the exportation of corn is allowed duty- 
free, which has for theſe four years, and doubtleſs will continue to prove, 
"that to poſſeſs a plenty of food nothing is neceſſary but to have an open 
corn-trade :——while France poſſeſſes that, ſhe may increaſe her vineyards - 
more than to the amount of all the Britiſh conſumption, and yet never 
take a ſhip-load of corn from Britain. The plan therefore laid down by 
the author would be very far from giving us a command of the French 
corn-trade. Thirdly, upon a ſuppoſition that the French demand for corn 
_ increaſed in proportion to our import of wines, yet it does not by any 
meang follow, that we ſhould be ſecure of ſupplyieg that demand. Bar- 
bary, Sicily, and Greece, formerly exported large quantities thither, and 
always rivalled us in ſerving the French markets; ſo that granting the au- 
thor's ſuppoſitions, yet the deductions he makes from them appear to be 


550 


meg * Vol. i. p. 348, 8vo edit. 
not 
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not well founded; for our import of wine would be very certain and 
regular, but our export in return the yeey contrary : but with. n 
and Portugal both are regular, 


ai Nit 

National cutie and hatred mould never guide matters of COMMSrce: 
but if we conſider that the great end of trade is the exportation of labour, 
or, in other words, the employment of gur poor at the expence of 
foreigners, we ſhall not have any reaſon to think our anceſtors acted un- 
politically in laying ſuch reſtrictions on the trade to France, ſince all 
benefits of that nature reſult from it, not to us, but to our enemy: 
to that nation who Mr. Hume e to be our Natural SOT: 


The following tables will wer the pengreſt of our French. commerce 
for this century paſt. It is with great. pleaſure that every one muſt LS 
upon the be eta: change that hh been eee oP 

| Imports Pu e 1663. 5 | Sven" TY 


Manufactures of 3 ſattins, ſilks, cloth of 870 and 


leg, v— — P 600,000 
Woollen cloths, — __ ©. <> RR — 150,000 
Mercery ware, toys, &c. — —  I80,000 
Paper, —— — — 10o, ooo 
Ironmongers ware, — — — 40, ooo 
Linen cloth,  —— — — — 400, ooo 
Houſehold ſtuffs, ,_ — — — 100, ooo 
Mies... . . 3 Doo 
Sundry liquors, | — — — xd, ooo 
Saffron and fruits, &c. — — — 1 $9,000 
72111 8,690,000 
Beſides vaſt quantities of ſalt. af NS 
The exports thither amounted to — — 7,000,000 
Ty in favour of France , —— n 


'® There j is Ls: —_ to believe this ſlate 2 Gaſt o one, as it was | taken from the French 
accounts. See England's Inter; , by 8. Fortrey, vo, 1713, p. "oh 


7-4 Wen 
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0 Fuge n. e e e ae 1674. N 


aft | | are | ft! | 1:38. 
Lien eben A — — I. 507,250 
Silk 1 „ eee — — — 3oo, ooo 
Brandy, 4000 tons, at 20 f — — 1 
Paper, 160,000 reams, at 35. — — 40,000 
Prunes, ſkins, ſalt, feathers, and roſin, — — 31,400 
Sundry ſmall articles,  —— — — 40, ooo 
tree a oe 4 KY « ! be. 1.3 — 1 4 — 
1,136,1 50 

nn toys, gloves, laces, and embroidered e and beds. 
W 8 —— — Export Wo, | 2 | 
Woollen manufacture. — — CL. 8,728 
Silk ditto, — — — 2,560 
Lead, tin, and allom, — r eee — 56, 400 
n other articles, — a 230.00 
| 171,01 

Balance i in favour of th beſides he 1 articles, 965.129 
Jo 1,136, 150 

In 1700. —— 
Imports. 

Linens, — 122 — b. 
!.. OT — 477 
Wine, — —— n 17,229 
Brandy, — — ͤ— — 6,239 
Kid ſkins, |, — 0 % N 315 of 
n Kc. included, inn nn me c 67,874 
| TRE <5 1226 ie tions 0th I 
Woollen manufacture, — — — . 94.51 
Lead, been — 9939 
Shillings U cle, bg 1 — F ; — | "70,097 
Balance in favour of England. — + 2,217 


. Account drawn from the cuſtom-houſe. See Letter to Ar, Moore, 8ve, _— p. 18. 


8 Trade dvo. 1715. p. 18. 
* ; Rrr | I + 
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I do not inſert this dccotint' as, of good authotity, becauſe many cir- 


cumſtances in it are ſo enormouſly. different BY the foregoing ones, 
and becaufe the author was ned by the birdy, © purpoſely to 2 
ſent the French trade in a favourable light; thirdly, becauſe a repr 

tion (quoted by Davenant,. but not invalidated) — the lords of len 
and plantations to king William in 1697, inſiſted, that the balance w 
in favour of France a million ſterling; and ys k ſhould remark, 1 
no intereſt then to combat either way. rer. * 


I mdet with no accounts from that period till 1 741, ben the film 
ing ow ſketch of our imports was Ons 


„ „ 


Wines, 2000 tons, at 4D7ß . — $0,000- 


Brandy, 2000 tons, at 40 J. — — Fn oO 


But a great variety of articles are omitted. © 37 


E 


Ireland at preſent * French wines to the must IT ox I 50,000 L 
per annum. ä ; Elan 


A hate author 1 tells us, the balance of Great Britain's trade with 
France is 500,000 J. a year cath: the former. | 


$ ECT. IV. | enk. 
¶ the Britiſh Commerce with p Portigat. 


HE Fertiguele trade is undoubtedly one of the moſt valuable cars 
| ried on by. this nation, for we export thither vaſt quantities of 
— — but receive none in return, nor any commodities that inter- 
fere with the products of theſe iflands. This circumſtance proves how 
extremely beneficial the commerce 1s, and how very careful we ought to 
be to prevent foreign nations ſupplanting us in it. I hint this, becauſe 
ſeveral modern writers, and it is ſuppoſed with reaſon, have inſiſted much, 
on the progreſs made by the French i in their Portugueſe trade, for a Tex. 


in Inquiry into-the Revenue, Credit, and Commer, of France, p- 37. 
4 Eſays on Huſbandry, p. 129. t Mair, p. aa. N10 
0-4 | 2 | years 
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years before the laſt war. As we have ſuffered fo excecdinghyin 


to Spain, by means of the ſame rivalſhip, ſuch a beginning ſhould occa- 
ſion an attention in the government to remedy, if poſſible, the threatened 
evil. It is remarkable that Lord Townſhend, during his command in Portu- 
gal in the laſt war, obſerved, at ſeveral grand , and a bull- 


feaſt, that the nobility and gentry were all dreſſed in French cloth; and 


upon mentioning the circumſtance politely to a few of them, the reply 
was, © We are not rich enough to purchaſe Engliſh cloth: the French 
make theirs exactly to our taſte, and fell it much cheaper than yours, 
which does not pleaſe us io well) It is 4 to keep a market that 
is fer ved in ſuch a manner, and againſt ſuch induſtrious rivals. As long 
as it continues the politics of Britain to buy that wine of foreigners which 
ſhe might produce in her own colonies, it is very well judged to pur- 
_ chaſe it of Portugal; but if the French ſucceed in their deſigns, ſo far as 
to occaſion Britain's paying for ſuch wine with any thing but her own 


commodities, the import from Portugal ng" to be burthened with as . 


high duties as that from France. 


modern writers, and find none: Mr. Poſtlethwayte, with all the minuteneſs 
of two vaſt folios, and a long article on the ſuhject, affords me not a ſingle 
circumſtance worth tranſcribing. Mr. Anderſon, in two more, yields as 
little; nor have 1 ſeen any other books or tracts that are more fatisfac- 


tory. A modern French writer ſays, © That Great Britain employs in 


her ' Portugueſe trade 1200 large ſhips, but that is a palpable exaggera= 
tion : 3 that ſhe draws from that Kingdom a balance of 1,750,090. * 


and thus 1 2 51. is not one. 


| 8 E C T. v. | 
of the Briti iſh Commerce with Spain. 
warmeſt terms of our Spaniſh trade, and with very great reaſon; 


for, till, the recqvery of France, under the regency af the duke of Or- 
leans, it 725 the moſt advantageous branch Poſſeſſed by Great Britain, 


T HE commercial vvriters of this country for many years , ſpake in the 


uantities of her woollen mafiufacture and her corn, in 


return e nelly fer filver : during which age ſtate of affairs S8 aniſh 


money was as common in England as ever Portugueſe has been ; but by 


degrees the French, e their dextrous negociations, and by means 


Les Interets de la France mal entendus, tom. iii. p. 213. 


Rrr | of 


our trade 


As to the particulars of this trade, I have turned over a variety of our 


= a 7 . x = 7 = 
” — — — — — * —— — — q 
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of having a prince of the houſe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain, to- 
gether with the ſucceſs their induſtry met with in rivalling the Engliſh 
manufactures; altogether, were able nearly to beat us out of the Spa- 
niſh commerce, inſomuch that it is queſtioned by ſome, whether the 
balance with Spain is in our favour or not; but it is generally agreed that if 
it is, the amount is very ſmall *, The commodities we export to Spain 
are woollen goods, corn, rice, fiſh, tin, lead, leather, and iron wares; 
and receive in return, wines, oil, fruits, wool, indigo, cochineal, &c. 
Of theſe cochineal and woot are very advantageous articles, being of great 
importance to our manufactures; nor are any of the other articles to be 
complained of, while they are paid for with our commodities. I can meet 
with no particulars of this trade ſa late as to be now of any authority. 


7 
£ ' ; 


| 8 E G T. VE. | 
Of the Britiſh Commerce with Baly. 1 2s DE EI 


FN VR Italian exports are chiefly woollen manufactures, leather, tin, 

lead, fiſh, &c.; and we import filk, wine, oil, fruits, anchovies, 
brimſtone, gloves, toys, drugs, &c. As the manufaQtures we receive 
bear no proportion to thoſe we ſell, nor even to the unmanufactured com- 
modities we import; this trade is very beneficial, notwithſtanding. the 
balance of it is, we are told, againſt us , even to the amount of 200, ooo l. | 
a year. I can meet with no particulars that are worth inſerting ;- ſo 
ſtrangely deficient are our commercial writers 


One author g ſays, The import of ſilk from Italy is 100,000 J. per 
annum; another || 200,000 J.; a third near 1, 50e, ooo J. J; a fourth near 
1,350,000 l. * In what manner is the truth to be acquired where the 


difference is ſo amazing? | | 


Geer Trade and Navigation of Great Britain confidered, p. 16. Mair, p. 232. = 
i + Mair, p. 232. &- 2 7 | ; * ils 5 £: ©. * r 2 


x Bing G , $ Hemboows Low, .. 
I 1 Poſilethwayte's Didionary, Art. Sill. L Thoughts on the Times, xc. p. 7+, 


*# Account of the Benefits of the Society, p. 10. The two laſt ſay, Spain. and Italy ; but as: 
Spain u little, the chief mot be from Teal, 7 7 YT en Nee 
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50! Bite bew N s 5 Nit e eren dite : 


THO 821 5 te 1; 7 

SLE UID I 1 o the Britiſh Commerce mich the x ar 

ew I od dg, 1 

Niche opinion of our moſt ſenkible writers, this trade: hon for Fs 
years been on the decline, and entirely owing to the French manu- 
= underſelling us; but it is at the {ame time obſervable, that this 
opinion; though generally. ſuppoſed to be well founded, has not been 
proved by any autlientic papers, even to that degree of proof of which 
commercial matters are ſuſceptible. However, the Britiſh colonies have, 
in ſome articles, rivalled the Turkey productions, and in others the 
French may have rivalled us; which upon the whole, have doubtleſs 
ſunk the trade; but what remains of * is undoubtedly highly valu- 
able, which will appear elearly enough by the exports and imports: the 
firſt are woollen manufactures, tin, lead, iron, ſugar, &c.; the latter, 
raw ilk, yarn,” dying ſtuffs, drugs, cotton, mobair, fruits, &c. Six 
parts out of ſeven of theſe are materials of manufacture; the importa- 
tion of them is conſequently highly beneficial, and more eſpecially as they 
are paid for with eee. or tomMtodities hat cannot be manu- 
ame 1 „ 1 4035 fc: | | 


3.0 ne caſe of the French nalin us ĩn x the Turkey trade will appear in 
a clearer manner from the following circumſtances than any general re- 
marks, and at the ſame time diſcover the occaſion of the evil. During 
the moſt flouriſbing ſtate of this commerce, it was chiefly carried on in a 
coarſer ſort of cloths made altogether of Engliſh wool, in which no other 
nation could vie with this. But the French court, bent upon all the means 
that could increaſe the power and influence of that kingdom, had, during 
a courſe of long proſperity, after the peace of the Pyrenees, turned its 
views particularly to the Levant trade, which, under the wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion of the great Colbert, was purſued with aſſiduity, and a vaſt public 
expence; and by the help of premiums, and the encouragement of great 
conveniencies for the manufacturers, built by the government, and en- 
joyed by the others rent-free, the cloth manufactures of Languedoc 
were by degrees brought to ſuch perfection, that a cloth, made of two 
thirds of Spaniſh wool and one-third of their own, was, and is made, 
and ſells at as low a price in Turkey, as the Engliſh can ſell a coarſe ; 
cloth of J. or 10 l. which, is made ef | wool not worth above 9d. per 
pound; whereas the wool the French cloth is made of, on the loweſt me- 
dium, muſt he worth at leaſt 2s. per pound. This ſuperiority of mate- 
rials, and a finer ſpinning, makes a more ſhewy cloth, which muſt find 
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vent in a warm climate, where a thin cloth is generally preferred, and for 
ſome purpoſes no other is uſed. The French likewiſe makes cloths all 
of Spaniſh wool for Turkey, which though they ſell cheaper than we can 
afford our ſuperſines, yet it. is not in the fame proportion, for ours are 
better; but the great demand does not conſiſt of theſe, though the Turks 
prefer them for their cheapneſs : for although there are 1. eue 
cloths made of a mixture of Spaniſh and Engliſh wool, yet, as the low 

forts of them come to at lealt 24 J. the ſhort cloth of 33 yards, this 
ſort cannot Rand a competition with the French cloth; which is ſold ſo 
much cheaper. Thus the French, by this acquired advantage of | Spaniſh 
wool, have got the better of the natural one we had of working up the wool 
of our growth into cloth for Turkey, not by imitating our cloth; although 
for the introduction of theirs they borrowed our names, but by pro- 
ducing a new manufacture, better ſuited to that climate, they have given 
a new taſte to the people; which we muſt comply with, or be content with 
the ſhare we-now-enjoy of that trade (if even that can be preſerved) under 
whatſoever regulations, or by Whomſoever the trade may be carried on 
from hence. This miſchief was repreſented to our clothiers; but their 
attempts to make their cloth thinner, and their pretending to fell it 
cheaper, have all ended in making it worſe in quality; ſo that thoſe who 
uſed to deal in it abroad are afraid to meddle with it: whereas the 
Languedoc manufactures are under a public inſpection, whereby the qua- 
tiry'is aſcertained, and the buyers truſt to the faith of the public ſeal or 
ftandard, rather than to their:own judgment. Another reaſon of the in- 
creaſe of the French trade to Turkey is their carrying thither indigo and 
coffee in great quantities, which we thave not, and likewiſe ſugar, which 
they ſell much cheaper than we can, whether we ſhould ſend that of our 
own Plantations from hence, or . * Wo! Brazils from Wen . | 


X 


About the year 1920, our import ofa raw alk from 3 nia to 
rn per annum, but of late years has ſeldom aroſe above 
180, 0 Ih. e ap 4 way . 11 e af een 
ee neige | $50 

A 8 reien writer + * 11 en in 8 of Great Bri- 
tain '600,000-4 u year, but that is generally ſuppoſed an exaggeration. 
His authority was only a private merchant's opinion. 'Geey, for what 
reaſon I knbw not, is ſilent on this head, but he ſeemed better 0 

, with e N on a AE balance than a good: ng! 0 - 


* Reaſon prin — for Br ond e the 7 rode 1% the Levant 0. fol, 


by by Poſtlethwayte's 8 Diblionary, Art. Levant and Turkey Trade. © © £ 
i Buſching's Geography. | $ Trade and Navigation, &c. p. 13. 
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1 . 16 


11 18 40 ou 


oy! in che e fo Vell caleulated A 
for enjoying a great trade, exeluſive of all connections with neigh- 
bours; as thefe iſſands: For induſtry, actuating almoſt all their inha= 
birunte, and the products of euch not being alike, gives riſe to a prodi- 
gious intercuurſe. The ſame circumſtanee is enjoyed by fore other cor 
tries hut the want df the inſulat ſituation takes from it three-fourths of its 
value. This dominion conſiſting of two ilatids, and one of them ſtreteh - 
ide out ſuch a lengih vf coaſt) occafions the gitateſt eaſe in conveying the 
products of the moſt internal parts to the ſea- coaſt, which neceſſarily gives 
riſe to a very conſiderable quantity of ſhipping. Inſomuch that the coaſt- 
ing trade of theſe iſlands is greater than all the commerce, foreign and 
domeſtio, carried on by! any nation in the world, Holland and France alene 

excepted. The truth of this fact eannot well be doubted; and a SIP 
remarkable one it 1s. | 


All parts of theſe: iflands are by no means (equally: cuivacd, ſome 
abound greatly with manufactures and graſs, conſequently have a great 
demand for corh, which we find is regularly the cafe, the eaſtern parts of 


England generally ſending large quantities to the weſt; beſides which, 
the trade in this conimodity from port to port is prodigichs: what a num 
ber of ſhips does malt alone employ ! The manufacturing parts of the 
kingdom work up a prodigious quantity of raw materials, which are pro- 
duted at a great diſtance from them, wool: for inſtance, which is a very 
bulky commodity. Ihe tranſportation of beer and cyder from port to 

port is very great. The manufactures of Scotland and Ireland are all 
brought to London and other n by ſhipping, as are the commodities 
ef thoſe Wan. 1 | 


The tatt trade is ks more Saasen than any of hee; 36g! the 
falt ports being ſituated chiefly on the northern coaſts of England, the 
ſhipping that is employed in diſperſing it to all the others in the two 
Hands is great. | 
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But coals form the grand article of the + trade of Britain nd 
employ. an incredible number of ſhips. All the ſouthern parts of Eng- 
land, comprehending: near-three-fourths of the kingdom, have no coals ; 

_ the largeſt part of Scotland, and all Ireland, are likewile deſtitute; 5 
255 An 
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and as the conſumption of wood in ſeveral of our manufacturts, particu- 
larly that of iron, is prodigious, and ſo great in all other reſpects as to 
render it exceſſively dear in every part of the kingdom, the conſumption 
of coals is increaſing every day at avaſt xate. Many pariſhes, even in 
the ſouthern part of England, have lately found their poor in coals, in- 
ftead of wood; which ſhews an immenſe extenſion of their ule, ſince the 
farmers, and others who act as overſeers, moſt.undoubtedly find them cheap- 
er, and uſe them in their own houſes. The accounts "if merchants and 
inland traders are confiſtent with this; for all agree, that the trade has been 
conſtantly. on the inereaſe as long as they can remember. Inland navi- 
gations are extended every ſeſſion of parliament, and conſequently coals: 
find their way into parts of the kingdom, where they formerly were either 
very dear, or not uſed at all. In whatever light the coal trade is viewed, 
it will be found, from every circumſtance, to have enen aun 
and Werren does increaſe x; year that pales. 1210 
1 n II 81 II ” * | 
Soon aal the refibrdtior tie Greig eds foe coals to Neweallle 
Alone amounted to 80, ooo tons“; which, at a medium of 1 50 tots, 
make 533 fail. | | 


In 1 7 arrived 3 0 * 6, 800 coafters at London alone f. 


. 


About the Jour 1750, the ook: rad ous Guployel 1,500. Gail, af 
ſhips, from 100: to 200'tons; and it was calculated, that the whole conlt- 
wg trade of the kingdom employed 106, oo nden F 


Another writer Tn calculates the coal trade of Newcaſtle to ht 1000 
ſhips,” and - 10,000; ſeamen and bargemen; and the number conſtantly 


under ground digging them to be 30, ooo. ne. to this account, the 
total is Fey more than” 15 oO fail. | 


my EF JC 047 Fro . F 4 
Beſides theſe oak hit Rom Britain to Ireland i in. n ſundry other com- 
modities is vaſtly great, which will eaſily be believed from the following 
table of the exports thither above thirty years ago; and, if the increaſe of 
wealth in that iſland ſince be a m the tren of theſe 1 

eaſily be imagined. 14 


9 


* , C 


* Sir William Petty's Political Arithmetic, 8vo, 1755, p. . 
. + Maitland*s Hifory of London, folio, vol. i. | | 1 
Avantages & Deſavantages, &c. p. 138. N 
Poſtlethwayte's Die. Art. Mi dior. But all that is cb from this prince of pla- 
- gianiſts (whoſe great work is a continual quotation, without the acknowled * of a line) 
is improperly ſtiled, in calling it extracts from a writer ;; for who is the real at puthes I know 
. in all caſes, though | in many I have reſtored much to the tight authors. ji 
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| Denominations. + ode, 
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Sxer, vm. 60 * al EN en L © 


— Denomination, * eee e 15 wh Value. 
UptotRtery wg 11 "Y e rng 
Woad, 978 Oe —_ _ Gt ated — 8 37 


Woollen goods een, C. 2,874 
Drapery, = — 13,092 


| SH * Worſted, 2 1 | 1 74 5 
rr ee enn 
| 27 l ine 16,857 
Wood care, a 12 IF e | 4,312 E 
42: Clap-boards, | | - | Ht + of * 41 9 
- Clap-boly, -- > — 631 
RR beben 
Hops. 3089 
Plank, — ow * | 17 25 
Timber, 64,5 2 - - — 4, 1 50 
Wooden ware 1,45 
cout d e os e 34034 
Total, including ſhillings, &. ft FT $07,970 


Excluſive of the materials of the articles marked “; which, if we conſi- 
der the value of, particularly ſilk, and the vaſt diſproportion between the 
. refining and the value of ſugar, will, doubtleſs, raiſe this ſum to above 
Goo, ooo J.; to which muſt be added, all the various articles which Ire- 
land can neither raiſe nor manufacture, or is not included, ſuch as ſpices, 
coffee, cochineal, cotton, indigo, ginger, pimento, rum, brandy, wine, 
fruits, marble, tobaceo, rice, and a variety of other articles; French cla- 
ret alone is 150,000 l. ſo that, excluſive of ſuch a multitude of particu- 
2 here is 7 ie the total 1 be beg Ke dſt above a million 
erling. u ate 501 


We are - told by a 3 writer . that Great Britain receives commo- 
dities from Ireland to the amount of above 490, oo I. The balance muſt 
be at leaſt 260,000 J. 


Now, if we conſider what a oh ds al part of this commerce is ear- 
ried on by Britiſh and Iriſh-coafters, we ſhall readily allow, that the num- 
ber of ſhips and ſeamen employed by it muſt be very arg | 


+ Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, 17 56, Glasgow Edit. amo. p. 15. 
t Eſſays on Huſbandry, p. 129. _—_ | Mair, p. 234. 1 
2 | | 
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If the coal trade, as the authors above-cited aſſert, alone: employed 1500 
fail of ſhips ſeveral years ago, the number is certainly much greater now; 
coals and ſalt cannot now employ leſs. than 2000; and Ireland, corn, malt, 
liquors, wool, manufactures, &c. &c. &c. in all probability add a third of 
that number to it, which will make the total zoo fail. But I cannot conceige 
it poſſible, that this number can employ 100, O00 ſeamen; ſuppoſing the 
medium to be 10 men, the number will be but 39,000 : but theſe are 
only conjectures. Bargemen, &c. &c. employed in conſequence, would 
certainly run up the number greatly. If-150 tons be the medium bur- 
den of our coaſters, the total tannage. is 4 50, o. 


e 


235 oc 
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There is a peculiar A of in ſuch a branch of commerce as) Dthis, which 
depends not upon a foreign demand, in which there is no fear of 
competition; ; and which, in ſpite of the worſt events commonly 
feared in the commercial world, 1 remain a vaſt nurſery of ſeamen, 
and occaſion a prodigious conſumption of thoſe articles which it is advan- 
tageous to the ſtate to.conſume. Political writers therefore do not by any 
means conſider the ſubject of commerce in a proper light, when they 
repreſent it as totally depending on foreign demand, — this ſingle in- 
ſtance is proof enough, that a very meg men a be carried on, 
without the pate az upon foreigners. | ft quibulsai T 
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of the Inland dune of. Great bra. oy 

| #4 u! 10 UTE EN AEM TOU E ASTRO D233 DIE. 
Tis very common to-meet with very great pacetyeics upon the vari- 
ous great rivers in the world, upon account of the breadth, and depth, 

and length, by means of which ſuch a vaſt commerce may be carried on. 
Thus we read much in foreign writers of the Danube, the Wolga, the 
Elbe the Rhine, the Rhone, the Seine, the Soane, and many others, 
which are ranked among the chief rivers of Europe, and by means of 
which much commerce is carried on. But if we come to throw an eye 

over a map of the countries through which theſe rivers flow, we ſhall 
find that the diſtance between navigable river and navigable river is very 
great, and will bear no compariſon with the inland navigation of Eng- 
Iand: For although ſome few of the great German rivers may be almoſt 
as near each other as the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, yet be- 
tween the former there are none, but with the latter the caſe is very dif- 
ferent; every ſtream. Aut being made navigable at a vaſt expence, 
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inſomuch that ſcarce an hundred in alba kingdom ci that docs not enjoy 
ws TOES 215 navigation. ns EC J a 2 
Fx; Fus + | | 7 1176 51 Dem . #1. off! win 599429 1 my 
"DOE 620 26 | flitle 45 912 5 E ee 91h. egfedguiefn, 1 


of? 


ones ol vi Of the Brit iſh Commerce, with the Plantation. Ln 
H ING treated of this [abject ſo Fully | in. the laſt Ey, there 


remains little more ta add in this place t an to dra into a general 
view the outlines of th 198 uk branch 0 the trade of Great Britain, that 
a complete idea may tmed of the whole. But as the ſubje& was 
then treated exprefsly in relation to the total benefit Britain received by 
means of her colonies, and examined through the medium of their pro- 
ductions, not the direct trade between each, it is here neceſſary to add 
a few remarks upon the latter 


The total exports of Great. Britain to all ker colonies in com- 
modities, manufactures, and negroes, appeared to be . 2,571, 265 
or fog Karen Mreolamt | 1150 2915 THEO I 6 r-; 2 Tl 


3414 « 
ö . 8 — 0 EE 
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This ſtate 42 this Adetitaw! ſebmtsstes, Uke ar the bers before 
given, tends to prove, in the deareſt manner, the vaſt i importance of it. 
The exportation of above three millions and an half, the greateſt part 
of which is manufactures, is of prodigious conſequence; and the balance 
is no trifling aſſiſtance towards paying the numerous balances which are 


againſt Great Britain. 


This noble branch of commerce was found to 2 I 30,000 tons of 
ſhipping, or 433 fail, at an Average of 300 tons, and 12, 300 ſeamen. 


It is very worthy: of remark, what a prodigious trade. Britin polleſſes,. 
which i is totally independent of foreign nations. Her coaſting and plan- 
tation trades cannot amount to leſs, (according to the authorities before-: 
quoted) than 580,000 tons of ſhipping, conſiſting of above 3400 ſail, 

and employing near 50,000 ſeamen. No other nation in the world pole 
ſeſſes a commerce half ſo extenſive, that is a nere ſo ſecure. 


[ 


is is s the proper place, 10 introduce 7 Account me the Hudſon" 8 
| Buy trade; bur it is really an affront to the underſtanding of the reader 


* Commercial Principles, p 27. Preſent State of Great Britain and North Amtrica, p. 280. 
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to attemp t an elucidation: of fo kritolous 3 commerce. Numerous are 
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the ſingle merchants that carry on twice che trade of this comp and 
export twenty times the Britiſh manufactures . All the reaſons. that 


have been given for a continyation, of this illegal, unneceſſary, and even 


pernicious monopoly, are founded in pri vate intereſts, falſified facts, and 

ill-founded ſuppoſitions, There is not a pretence of a want of this com- 
pany now the French are driver out of Canada, and therefore it is much 
0 be hoped that this palt ill-jadged combination, to limit the con- 

11 of our manuf: RAVE 0 for the a of a few. private traders, - 

e eonduct, in the chief buſineſs for which th were inſtituted, the 

Atopery 11 A e paſſage, has been ſo 15 reprehenſible, 


| To enlarge Gabe ſuch-a trade, except in arraigning the Freened Oran 
of it, would MW ang lang: . 255 | 
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N E great end of commerce being the pon ES of the poor in 
all countries, and the ſupport of naval power, 1 in Bri- 


+ — 


whatever trades beſt anſwer theſe purpoſes are the moſt beneficial. 
The. fiſhing trade is of incomparable, value in both reſpects;  ogcafioning 


a vaſt conſumptian of our manufaQures,. and Annas an 
of K 0 three grand fiſheries are, 


992 1A — A > Fab + +44 4 $1145 12 
RT LIE 7. | Newfoundland. ,. bin artists gtüif en oe 
| 2. The herring. 2 i 

3. "Ftp WWE: 


pe kiwi met with er that figs diſputed the imine; W of: 
the Newfoundland — Hut the accounts of its e ſtate and 


fume views: I ſhall e the” method have hitherto deen Fre 4 
attempt gaining the truth by ſeeking the medium of the different accounts. 


A modern; writ tf the whole Bririfh! commerce to America, car- a 
ried on by our oh thi OY employs 1200 fail, and 20,900 ſramen;, but, 


> 4 by 
Their whole exportation, is about 4,900/, a year. See Anderſon, vol. ii, p. 557. 1 
t Anderſon's Dedufion of Ay Introd, vols ii. p Hh 25 8 : 1 


Ber. II METO 306 
he dves not ſpetiffy particulars : Now us we have found the ſtaple trades, 
or the while; excluſive of the ſiſhery, to amount to 433 fail, and 12,30 
failors,; by this account the Britifſ 8 e 74 7 ny dean 1 


men, * : 94 4 ON TIT #1 . xt Ps 4 4 . FAR — 
$5.9: 


'* 


0 'The/acputits.; given by Poſtlethwayt + + include! the fiſhery" 6f * 
colonies, and conſequently are, in reed of dire& authority, uſeleſs. 


bee er into the; ſame error, but ſomething may poſſibly 
be gained, from them by a cloſe examination. They firſt. give the ſub- 
ſtanee af à petition: preſented to the government by the Britiſh merchants 
in the year 1703, which ſets forth that there are employed in theſe fiſheries 
1,500 fiſhing boats, 150 banking veſſels of the larger fize; aud 300 ſail 
of merchantmen employed in carrying the fiſh and oil to market: That 
the ſeveral branches collectively did not employ leſs than 20,000 people: 
That che trade bred/5,500 freſh ſeamen annually. And in another place 
he ſays the trade inereaſed the national ſtock of Britain 3 50,0007.): And 
that a veſſel of 1 50 tons will catch and 2192 to the Spaniſh ang Portugueſe 
ors, &c. 34000 U. worth of fiſh. 51 2 iin 7% 4119.5 


—_ 


18 
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ae writes $ informs us, chat a ſchooner of from 50 1 to 70 tons 
will eateh'850.quintals.of fiſh. The price 125. a quintat upon the ebaſts, 
Were fy fiſh; 8 5. Jamaica fiſh, and 55. 6 d. refuſe fiſh. Freight 
to the-Streights 2 , 64. The; taken by boats and ſhallops un- 
certain. But another writer] ſays, 300 quintals each ſhallop; and I ſhall 
ſuppoſe 200 each boat. By another account * I find the proportion of 
merchantalle fiſh toi Weſt India, or refuſe; is three to two; I ſhall there- 
fore call the mean price of the latter 65. 9d. and the proportion of uan- 
ty nenn mean price of the vrhole 95. 10 d. per quintal, Hl 20 


From theſe data we may draw the following concluſions be 1, 500 
boats, ea under that one denomination, I take to conſiſt of 


ſchooners, ſhallops, and boats; and as theſe take 8 50,300, 'andi/00-quin- 
tals, the medium is 450; which, at 9s. 10d. amounts to 2201. and the 


1,500 to 330,000. J. The-156- baking ele, 1 1. genere de e 
| + Dia. art. Britiſh n and Newfoondland. 


1 Heathcote's Letter, p. 28. Aſhley's 5 I anten, p. 18, 9. Act of | 
the European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 287. e DIS e ( 


$ See ſome very intelligent anſwers to Queries concerning Nova Starts; Ini. he! vol. i. 
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1 Sir William W Juurnal of the Siege Laui iſburg. 
* Three Diſſertations on a Union, &c. p. 36. 
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of 150 3 abore mentioned hank! ay &: theſe 
catch as much as they ſell n Europe ſor 3000 L but then the e | 
26. 6 4, per quin tall is 4 to he deducted . that as; we ſhall: hs tt 

the remainder 22504; the ON Ip therefore 3874500 Bibi! ene, 8 
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A nes Panto! Sata 91 11.4518, THaopoingd. Dirt 2 16 70 
The veliels of 1 go tons carry each 20 men 2. | the/ſhatlops, Kc. 1 J, 
the boats ſut h. The number bee by the firſt is ſchereld le $6003 
and taking the miedium/ofithe-latter; or 10, | and the number is erte! 
total 188806 beſides the erews of the ſhips that only Parry the' fiſh; 
mien een, 1 with the above np tino 20%j,/ 55,1 
ef 1  ataray n bas cn aft QNPETESSI 1M by ro: 24 & Ronin be: 14:79 10. 
e Je uits tells us; that the New En gland fiſhery amounts to 
28600 and that ĩt is qual to: the Britiſh one: According ban | 
count the latter 18 ſomething better than of the whole, e 


F 0) gt, Dos a2llet att 2000 081 ee fu 


Value of the fiſh caught and fold by Britain 1107 1 =: . £55,000 
| Freight of ditto, +  _ = - - 1 63,900 


| 53 AN 81 02 WO * ; add TELE h T& { F e210 tt ictkerk 2 =? F 
Total, - 45 g $65 ap 8 18 5 114 91S 1 G87 1 lining N "318,560 
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Tus. din neat other pus mat make it 300,500 | 9 
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Ships of 150 tons; 233-4 Fats N Sc: fond 57 
Suppoſe there are 300 fail ef carriers, Britain's thard'i is . FI 
sub to 071m: af S073 LAs, o n 12164 © ) 10 6b a ERIN 
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The Shetlanders know their approach by ſeveral 1 their a air and 
water: when they appear: it is an incredibie ſhoal coming from the north; 
the: ſpecies is. ſo well ænon as to need no deſcription. From whence they 
come, and where they may be ſaid to breed and increaſe, we know little 
of. That they are innumerable in quantity is matter of fact: Nor do 
they, as we can perceive, return from whence they came to breed a far- 
ther ſupply for the next ſeaſon; on the contrary, they come from home, 
ychexever that may be, big Wh youngys - Lee ing with their prolific 
ſpawn; r fiſh. is ſaid to produce 10,000 others; and this 
{pawn.they-caſt ＋ 4 ſeas, for they come to. us full, and are ſhot- 
ten long before 1 * ey go from us. They come, as it may be ſaid, on on 
the breadch of the ſea; and: the bulk of the ſhoal, take it in the roſs, is 
probably greater than the whole land of Great Britain and Ireland... They 
are, doubtleſs, greatly ſtraitened when they come. ſouth ward, by being 
obliged to paſs between the ſhores of Greenland and he North Cape; 


which, to ſuch immenſe, ſwarms muſt be called a ſtrait, - hgh on 4 


| lung f the globe it be no leſs than 200 leagues 1 in breadth. NA 
5 Aug 15012 eee ee 10 = 2 5 - bag! 74. 5 | 17 
When their ſurpriſing body than interruption from the ſitua- 


An of the; iſland of _—— Britain, i it divides. them-into two parts; whe- 
ther equal, or how near ſo, is not to be determined. One part of them 
ſteer ſomething -weſt, ar ſouth-weſt, and leaving the iſlands of Orkney | 
and Shetland; to the left, paſs. on towards Ireland. There meeting a 
ſecond interruption from the ſituation of that iſland, they divide them 
ſelves again; one part keeping to the coaſts of Britain, —5 away ſouth, 
down that which we call St. George's, or the Iriſh Channel; and fo com- 
ing on between England and Ireland, they enter the Severn ſea, Where 
they meet with their ſpecies again. The other part edging off, for wank 
of room, to the weſt-and, ſouth-weſt, as (ike go along the Hiber 
ocean, and ſtill keeping on the coaſt, make about to the ſouth 3 
Ireland z and zhen flecring ſouth-eaſt, meet with their ſpecics again, who 
pap ate peri thr oem tn 3. Feb $1 ed 11356 To, © 101 5 . 1. 2] 
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The piher part of ite the firſt diyiion-made 3 in, the north, parting a little 
0 the eaſt and ſouth-caſt, come down 1 into the ( rman ocean; and keep- 


e ing 


go6 POLITICAL ESSAYS an. 
iog ill cloſe to the coaſt of Britain, they paſs by Shetland, and then make 
the point of Bucheneſs and the coaſt of Aberdeen; filling, as they paſs, 
all the bays, firths, rivers, and erecks Win their innumerable multitudes, 
as if directed by Heaven on purpoſe to preſent themſelves for the relief 
and employment of 'the poor, and the” benefit of truſſic. Hence they 
come away ſouth, by Dunbar, and reunding the high fhores of :Et. Job's 
and Berwick, are ſeen again off Scarborough, and not befbrez: and not 
in bulk, until they come to Yarmouth Roads in England, and thence to 


the mouth of the Thames; from whence ipaſfirg the Hritih Channel, 


they are ſeen no more. We come next to the filling for chem by the 
ſeveral nations of Europe, from which” ſo great à profit in trade is 


raiſed, navigation ſo much improved, ſeamen nurſed and bred up, and 
ſo many thouſands, we may fay millions, perhaps of hands, employed 
and maintained both on ſea and en Hr. 
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Hefore the late eſtabliſhment vf che ſociety of che Free Britiſh Fiſhery, 
the Dutch gave them the firſt ſalute; who were generally ready off She 

land, at the firſt appearance of the fim, with above 1500 fail of buſſes; 
and ſpreading their nets in the fair way, as they call it, of the fiſh, they 
are not long a loading all their veſſels ; Which, when done, they make 
home to cure, repack, and prepare them forthe markets, Which is chiefly 
at Dantzick and the Eaſt Counter. 
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The herrings not miſſing the comparative few of cheir fpecies, which 


are there taken, make on their wæy for the ſhores of Scotland; and ſpread- 
ing themſelves upon the ſands and ſhoals in every creek, harbour, or 
bay, as it were offering themſelves to the Seots nets, as well for food of 
- the poor as for the commerce of the merchants there: Nor did the Scots; 
before the late eſtablifhed fiſheries, neglect to take very great quantities; 
which they alſo cured, pickled up, and ſent to the ſame markets as the 
Dutch; and, conſidering the Duteh carry all their Gſh' home, repack, 
pickle, and relade them on other ſhips, the Scots are frequently at market 
before the Dutch, and fell for as good à price. After the Scots on the 
north: ſide of the Tay have thus fiſhed, the Dunbar fiſnüng-boats, and the 
Fifemen fall in among the herrings; and they likewiſe take a conſider- 
able quantity, as elf Wr carrying up the land for the uſe of the country, 
to Edinburgh and other populous places, as for curing after the Yarmouth - 
manner, and making what we call red herrings. Frem hence the ſhoal 
of fiſh keeping in deeper water, are ſcarce ſeen any more, except, as ob- 
| ſerved, a little off Scarborough, until they - me to Narmouth; where, 
preading themſelves upon the ſands in queſt of their food, they are again 
taken in prodigious quantities by the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the F _ 2 
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red herrings in a year, ſo they conſu 


me a, incredible number 1 in the 


&c. SN rant gros 9 bn. | 


Wie th J are ting" of them, here, other Mache rn Kt 106 
BOY rward to the mouth © the Thames, where the eng- 


Lace Felke, Dover, Sandwich, and all that coaſt, take 

EX innumerab le ntities for London markets, and for all the pulous 
on the ri ames ear. the. 2 of Kent an Balfek. 

is, ls, white WE 15 | a % 9p pt thei bu es again, lie on the back 
28895 5.28, do ikew) Rene Flemings, Fluſhingers, 
be ee Werde of ly, they. come into the narrow ſeas, 


where the Fr bs on one. ſidę, and. our. weſt-country. fiſbermen on the 
other, — Te * 50 421 yet 3 e rows and be- 5 
een ee aer which 2 U n theſe parts 
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fir hk The merchants of 
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3 into 0 the & ern . ee again they 


nds ds of tons are catched and curdd 
de loaded” me with them for Spain and the Medi- 
de, 29 Ae number conſumed by the people on ſhare) : 
"The x IE of Pembroke, Swanſea, and all the aſty bf South Wales, 
125 Valtc . to the, mouth. of Briſtol, river above King-Road, 
oing the. lame: er which, being. thotten, they ſwing. weſtward into 
14 1275 of. 25 140 ies, and are ſeen no more. Thus we haye 
5 5 ops 26g. 0 and, offering themſefves 84 


e where the ſhoal docs not come, 
hither they go afterwards is uncertain. 


| mpg ny od 1 by this time exhauſted, the con- 
trary is ſo evident, from the mighty ſhoals Latte 75 ſeen, in the Severn 
"deas, and on the weſt and ſouth coaſts of and Ireland at their 
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"they are not ſeen in quantities in | 
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A js, all certain "Mat cet b. og Herpulgh at bende ger | 
n great Handles by 0 7 1 * rävehols u e Hin; en ax th 
porpoiſe, dog-fiſh, 80 and the divers forts of ſea” u vith Wü 
zhele;. northern. ſeas ,abound. It is Ukewiſe true, that the Herrin 
found. a upon t the thoreg. of) 15 America, though not in 3 5 
"ities ag nor are th 1 5 "font en in that FORTE 
than the rivers of. ec Whether theſe. may be See migh! 
ſhoal,. which at their firſt cops ng 1 Cat K* reentati heals 
fead .of © coming to the 3 d'with' the rel Fe Bir 

America. op 'the'north-welt fide,” 7 50 el wa the retain 
'of them that paſs our e 1 5 5 _ that 
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It is. aſtoniſhing that ſuch immenſe treaſure s ſhould. annually, 15 


Medit aan, or die 5 
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of theſe kin „ and. = reateſt” 25 of them be rea 
1 e Fc Fir and e . 
have a at a 91 Wed u upon, che ay 4 


e Þ th is reit fiſh et the Ferre iy ever. b 


vale, In It : THE art i th ring the h Ertl NL ULM ſo th, 0 
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1 as the ſmall * they elded, bare 50 to che expen- 
IVE IDANNET, of ca rp 1 85 5 At 5 con fimprions | 
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the demand ceaſing at 8 
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leaſt need of any public encouragement for ſupplying the markets at 


hame, where the commodity 4s.io plentiful, and in ſuch a bundancey 
that the people, for want f knowing how to diſpoſe of the fiſh they 


caught, have :often hęeg obliged to uſe them as -manure. for their lands. 
D are in ſuch. plenty on any, even the, remoteſt coaſts of Britai! 
1 a extortion RD can wake them dear in any hy 
3 great cities that have a free IQ with the ſea. .. The bounty. 
therefare,ought to be limited ſolely. to thoſe. ſh, that are carried to a fo-. f 
reigu market; and, conſidering this gratuity, and the great 3 
275 our 3 3 were we to ſtudy carefully the leaſt ex nlive. 
nes the trade, by carryi 191 it on through all the {ca-, 
ang we SE, out. the buſſes N e ere | i 


N what they: A from Bee Naval han BY "ard om the 
bie to the weltern Wet as ch 10 7 as 8 ur e olland, The ports 
Britaip are, open A the year rdun Feral mn thoſe of. Holland. 
are often, frozen, up for months Wi We lie more convenient than 
2 For the vigation to America, ani to the ſouthern and northern. 
Parts -Europe ;. and if they can fare hard, and be very laborions, . they. 
are 3 thoſe points, exceeded by the bold fihermen of the weſtern and 
' northern illands, Nr ſatisfy themſelves with a very ſcanty ſubliſtence,, 


and, make no rule of braving the wintery ſeas in ſmall open Fats. 


£7 


It is with concern that I'am not able to preſent the 5 Ji * 
accurate account. of- the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh. fiſhery; but although 
it. is not comparable to that of the Dutch, yet, if we conſider the con- 
ſumption of theſe iſſands,, and the preceding accounts of. the 17 

ts4 wp artake in the. buſineſs, by reaſon of their vicinity to the ſhoal 

we ſhall oy no difficulty in imag gining the number of ſeamen 90580 : 
by it very great. The fiſheries of cod; ling, lobſters, mackarel, oyſte 
&c. upon our on · oaſts are.likewiſe very conſiderable, 42 relpect of. 3 
employment of ſeamen, although they form no branch of foreign trade. 

The reader will not, I apprehend, think, me at all ee, pt in ſüp⸗ 
poſing the two iflands to maintain 20,000. home e it. 
us ſcarcely probable that the total number 10 be ſs | 
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Ts is} uſt edna one of the woll valdable Aſheriee' in the AE: 
it was firſt diſcovered, her with the ſeas, coaſts, and frozen tore 
ritories of Greenland, by the'Engliſh, who fiſhed in them for fourteen or 
fifteen years before any other nation: and when the Dutch puſhe@ them- 
ſelves into it, were beat off; and che exchifive right claiined 1 by the Eng- 
liſh fihermen, and with as muck; if not more juſtice than other excluſive 
rights have been ſinee: but unfortunately the Dutch began their opera- 


tions in the reign of James I. To mention more is needleſs; it is at 


once ſufficiently evident that they carried their point. He who' woul, 

ſubmit to the affair of Amboyna, it was not to be expected would act 
with ſpirit in the preſervation of a fiſhery WY nation, as well as 
others, were at firſt, obliged" to hire En rpooners and fteerſtnen ;; 


but the tables ate now e 0 45 for at pra th tha is e the 
caſe with us. Nan 


* 


I it 16 dane Ui this ſhips who erte an Wen FOR 

ſtout and large, from 200 to 500 tons, and that each is attended by from 
four to ſeven hallops, aud catry forty, fifty; and fiæty men; that they 
are furniſhed with immenſe quantities Nor new caſks to put btubber oil in; 
with 4 great variety of harpoons, knives, gra e axes; anehdtv, &. 
.&c. &c. ; and laſtly, that the produ& of the is a miaterial'of ba- 
Atfacture, it will ty be chen ant this 2 is of itamenfe na- 
tional value; 0 a vaſt conſumption of manufactures; is the ſource 
of great riches, and hit the * 180 of bold Gilg ſeamen theat 


| 48 in the World. 
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Ia the year SY ma South Pi company ere to revive the Bri- 


I a; hey 


4 whale fiſhety; atid engaged petty Far 7 in the _— Ol 
but chen finding chemſelves confiderable foes, they 
a es all cheit ſhips, ftores, and uterifils ;/ ; Tait u 

ang their” accounts, pke, e "” 


That chit total difburſembnts on leben of the as "mu An 
in eight years, came to 

And the total amount of the fales of their oil 1 400 whe, 
And likewife alt theit Lips, ſtores, Kc. was but 3 
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It has been 8 beate that if a Greenland ſhip brought home 
but three whales, it wquld be a reaſonable gainful year: but moſt unfor- 
18 for the South-ſca company, they had not, in all 1 laid eight 
2» brought = of at 0 * 425 e whale per; ſhip, It has, 


1 7 adventurers, that one 
year in ſeven u ali ma m up ** Jaſſes tix bad ones. But un- 


apply all-theſe eight years happened to be bad, not ly to 14 com- 
pany, but to moſt of the adventurers of other nations * 


" 0 
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In W558 1 was granted PR of no leſs chan 20 5. 
a ton | of 200 tons and upwards, employed in this fiſhery : 
a few were 2 fitted out; and in 2786, one from London 
caught no Pr, than ſeven whales. 10 1740, an additional 10s. a ton 
. was granted during the. continuance, of, the war, and a freedom 
from. preſſing. In 1748, the bounty was extended to .40.5, and for the 
American c anies as well as Great Britain; and naturalization granted 
to all foreign ꝓroteſtants who ſerved three years on board our Whale- 
g ſhips. But TINS theſe noble en ements, very 
dh rs haye engaged in it; and the Dutch underſell thoſe that have; 
* national misfortune: : 2 ſuch fiſheries as theſe are the 
moſk ald deürdd branch of commerce this kingdom can engage in; as they 
occaſion a great and ſure conſumption. of our manufactures, and at * 
e een FO: ee eee att nn 
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e. Of the Brin Commerce with le Zal ladies. 


HIS commerce, "which 9 Europe but! a ſieve through which 
the treaſures of the weſt are conveyed to the caſt, without. even the 
if of a return, has been for that reaſon greatly condemned by many very 
ingenious political writers f, as impoyeriſhing this part of the world to in- 
troduce ſuperfluities, and even manufactures, to rival the European. Much 
bas been wrote for and againſt Wie ae in Seen. The he molt maſterly an- | 


= Anderſon's Deduition of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 3 39. 


+ For many general arguments in favour of totally abandoning the Faſt India trade, ſee, 
among other writings, Hi/ftoire des Indes Orientales, p. 1. cbap. 10. Advantages of the Ea. 
Iudia Trade to E confidered, chap. 1. Mun's Diſcourſe of the Eaft India Trade. Cen- 
fiderations on Commerce in general. Caſe of our own againſt foreign Manufatures. Sir William 
Monſon's Naval Trafts. Paxton's 575 iſcourſe of the Nature, Importance, and eee 7 
Trade, p. 29. Remarks upon a Search into t 040% F eur want 9 Silver Ciin, 


4 4 7 . 1 
$14 eorterekh Ass. 
fwer tö the Objections agal 
the Hiſtory of the European Trade to the Eaſt Indies, in the Modern 
Univerſal Hiſtory “; but it is very obſervable” that this writer bends a 
frength of his argument, chiefly againſt the complaint of carrying away 
our filyer; which; perhaps, is not the worſt part of the trade: he ſcarce 
mentions the importation of oriental manufaCures to rival the Eu: 


when none of the latter are taken in exchange, nor in return for fearce 
ONLY COIs exported to Europe. N 


1 Toit 


But theſe inquiries into the trade in Feel l are very uſeleſs; ; "hace! all | 
agtee it is advantageous for any power in Europe to carry it on, as long 
as Ane conſume Eaſt India goods; for it is certainly better to import any 
com modity. in national bottoms, and to national profit, than to let fo- 
reigners enjoy the benefit of both. But at laſt, it will never be found 
that a commerce which carries out ſilver (either as a commodity, or me- 
dium of trade) in exchange for luxurious ſuperfluities, and manufactures 
to rival her own, when both are conſumed at home, can ever cntich Wy 

nation, or Europe in general f. And this fact can never appear in fo 
ſtrong a light, as by luppoling tea, coffee, and ſpices to be raiſed in e | 
nies of whom they are purchaſed entirely with manufactures. Now, 
without taking filver the leaſt into the queſtion, does it not at once Appear, 
how prodigiouſly ſuperior the latter trade is to the former. The peop! 

in England who conſume great quantities of Port wine, may be reproached 
with conſuming a ſuperfluity: It certainly is a ſuperflui uity; but then, 
being purchaſed with Britiſh manufaQtures, they who drink it, drink in 
fact the labour of our own poor. A gentleman, by this means, em- 
ploys the poor .upon his eſtate by drinkin wine from Portugal: But is 
this the caſe with the ſpices he conſumes ? ot the Wai chintzes and 
gaules,, and ſatins, and ſuks, chat his wife wears? | FRONT on 28 


oh "_ not'to , purſue an argument Gbich leads to no gl end.” As it is | 
poſſible to protiibit India goods of all ſorts,” I ſhall proceed to give as 
b an idea of the preſent tate of the trade, as the materials before 
me will allow: but 1 ſhould obferve that the reader muſt” not expect any 
extraordinary intelligence upon account of the numeroijs pieces lately pads 
liſhed upon our India affairs, as thoſe pieces afford ſcarce any commercial 
knowledge: The are hiſtorical; and forty of them A be turned over _ 


before the'carga fa ſingle thi p is to be found in them: it is not. the in 
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chat give any ;nfarmiation-worth liſtening to; it is the mere commercial | 
has pa of importance in the proſens i inquiry. 


| © The) Ns ef ber wed: cram of Re He 
ſhips. will ſhew the propertzons of both, which is what we moſt want. 
It is calculated for the year-2753, fince W no w_ n ee 

tions in 1255 have happened. —— # | 


The exports to. India 3 of the Briti India Company's 
055,059 ie, each of five one bn p 


1,442 tons of iron, at 15 “. | — „. 1 

610 — Ordnance got WO, iron at 50 J. | 30,540 

9 ——,; Steel, at 5 4. — — 22,500 

* 180 Nails, at 25.—: — 43.500 

895 — Lead, at 1714..— . —— 15, 215 

800 —— Cordage, at 40. „ 28000 
550 — Scores, eee — 305, ooo | 


260 — Braſs, copper, and pewter, at Took,” © — _ "26,000 


100 — Gunpowder, at 1 Roti 8. 8,000 
Quickſilver, at 300 l. ee FONDA — 
o:28;175 * Wogen n cloths, v— — I 10,000 


Dozens of we” e 
76 Ounces ef gold. — I. 43,196 
2,991, 231 Ditto, of ſilver, — 785,203.” , 
nj — 1 22 1 828.399 


SIGOW WIN 30.09 1 2 Toll, gs 15503344 
1 ven, of ſeventeen Shipe. | — 
mee anche + ET — — 1,673,000 
| $+2582900 4b. of tea, GOTO 44475 
2,000,000 Ib. pepper, at 1 5. r — oo, ooo 
15147, o ib. coffee, at 1 6. 6 0. — 35,575 
"On raw filk, at 6. — 203, 850 

"yew! tons ſaltpetre, at * — — 63500 


v4 250 red wood, at gol einen Fm SS 3 75500 
600 cheſts China ware ind drugs, — — 99,600 
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Abe freight Was reckoned . 88 the 172 Kips, 7; 1700 men 3: 
| ov og and proviſions 5 1. per month per rac in 


Ni Of the above goods, foreigners and the e bub, 
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78,400 callicoes, at 13. 44. — „. 395. o 
Probibited goods, — \\, ce. 72 
pI pony of pepper, at Is. 5 „ — 92,500 

700, ooo Ib. of coffee, at 1 b. 34. een, 
All other goods, — a "| mo OR EO. 
| 2 Res * :6:59,000 


of the 5 the-bullion.is = the hole, 
Woollen manufactures ſomething better than 2 ee ede 
"Tron, braſs, &c. &c. eee —— Jr nee „ere 
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Total manufactures, 3 . | welpalit to Cn 17 hel 
Commodities, not 2. ; | 
The re-exportation of the i imports does not amount to : of the whole. 
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The ion of the cargo to every ſeaman homeward- bound 1 is 
1,69 l.; in the outward- bound, 884 J. There is no other trade in the 


world, except the Spaniſh Balleons, "Sec. that ho 07 i few men. 


Some years he company han. 25, and even 30 . und lately. 
many more; botthow they ace now-eldom above 300 tons, and many 250. 
The average imports and exports perhaps will not be found ta be half as 
much again as the above. The ſeamen then employed by them may be 
a. Soo, or thereabouts3-hud there: are many more reaſons to-thadk the num- 


* Some Thenght on Aer State ves Trade to Indio. B Merchant 2 r 1. . 
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ber leſs than greater. The article tea will ſerve to ſhew this; be be proline 
Nee eff agguenms Nc eech above-ſpecified one. 


Prom 1733 to . ben „ Was 1519 72 th, 
. 1 p6neddi 1} 2101119 rhe, 19574034 
To which-Tſhall wy 5 | 
[The exportation to mana and sd an. 1. $2v%4 
on a mediuſm, — — — eee 
duns ee ue — — e Nen 5 


+ Re this late it appears, "that he eee Ady of in im- 
ported tea did not miſs above a fifth of the annual amount; and conſe= 
quently that the allowance above-mentioned is much too great. It is 
aftonifhing how the Britith conſumption of this weed increaſes; in 11730 it 
e eee | 
en I 

By the above-acerunt i it likewitd appexts that Gee was M miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing-that the re- exportation of India commodities more than 
e the Export of Wümme 4 It does not near wane it. 


Let us in the nent place coblfider: the CF point of the reit 
eney of laying open the trade to the Indies. As we have ſeen the extent 
of commerce carried on by the „it remains to be inquired whe- 


ther it would be 3 improved by all the e merchants org 
b e ene 4 


| The two. nee e hitherto — ofs of in one of an 
exclubre charter are; fit, the practice of all other European nations 


trading to India: If a company 1s diſadvantageous, why do others conti- - 
nue ſo firm in that method of carrying on the trade? Secondly, the great 
variety of empires, kingdoms, ftates, and even barbarous nations, with 


whom that trade is carried on, and even in whoſe dominions it is neceſ— 
ſa 


ary to have ſettlements, gives rife to ſuch a neceſſary attention to a mul- 
uplicity of intereſts,” that nothing but a company can be ſuppoſed able to 

manage them with the requiſite {kill and aſſiduity ; on the contrary, K 
vate competitions would ruin the national intereſt-in thoſe + goth 


F In moſt political contraverſies, all opinions have ſome peculiar forte © on 
which they are built, and which carry much appearance of plauſibility; 
In in the Powe in ane even this Ro is eng The be- | 


| | « The 000 of the Dealers ; in Tia, 9.2. Scheme offertd to prevent the dleandeftine re p · l. 
1 Alderman Janſen's State of the Tea Duties, folio, Budget, 4 I 1704, b. 10. 


7 Trade * Navigation oth Great Britain conſidered, p. 49. | 
IV u u 2 $8926 21 ments 


that of private merchants. under licence, at a time when the company 
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ments urged in favour of the monopoly are not only deſicient in facts for 
their foundation, but they have not even the ſemblance of conviction. 
What deductions can reaſonably be made from the practice of other 
powers? If the general conduct is bad, is that a reaſon for our perſiſting 
in itꝰ Muſt we continue in a wrong tract, becauſe our neighbours: do the 
ſame? It is not, however, clear, that the caſes are parallel; I never yet 
found it proved, that the Dutch Eaſt India trade, for inſtance, and our 
Our own, were upon the ſame footing; it may be prudent for them to 
continue their company, but it does not therefore follow, that it is the 
ſame with us: — But, in fact, there is a material difference which may, 
very probably, at Jeaſt, occaſion their encouragement of à company: 
That company is not a parallel monopoly with the Britiſh; hut it poſſeſſes 
a perfect monopoly in an artiele from which it excludes che whole world, 
viz. the ſpice trade. By; diſſolving their company they may think, and 
perhaps with juſti ce, ph their excluſive poſſeſſion of that valuable branch 
might be endanger The guard and watchful caution of the govern- 
ment in preventing S from interfering, might not equal that of 
an avaricious company, whole vigilance is ſo extreme: beſides, who would 
have the care of the cultivation of the ſpices?” If the iſlands were turned 
into colonies, properly ſo called, the trade would be loſt at once: but at 
all events the danger would be great. Beſides which eircumſtance, it 
may perhaps bear a queſtion, Whether the Dutch req an i ud | 
the ſale of their own manufactures equally with us | 


$36 


It is 1 5 henee eden cnoughs' "that l from the india: of 
the Dutch are by no means juſt, when applied to this nation, ſince there 
js ſo effential a difference between the circumſtances of their Eaſt: India 
trade and ours. And if we view thoſe of other powers, we ſhall not find 
any material reaſons for adopting their ideas of ſuch monopolies. That 
f France has been almoſt from its eſtabliſnment a mere creature of the 
French. miniſtry; never flouriſhing but when loaded with favours, gifts, 
and exemptions; but dropping into a mere name upon the leaſt inatten- 
tion of the miniſters. And what is very obſervable is, that the only really 

proſitable commerce carried on with the Eaſt Indies by the French was 


was unable to fit dut a ſhip*; theſe, in portion to their ſtock, made fix 


times the profit that ever the company 1 _— EY their 
en Martian by HIP Hp agen of the en g 5 
e ian attention. to how practice os 3 + 5 45 — 
With the Indies is very far from proving that the trade can be carried on 
"by a company alone; for the few w inſtances of private commerce prove the 


*. wag” 


45 „ Al urs Univer mur w u f. 5. N e dee vat 7: 
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very-contrary;'- and no one can with any certainty: pronounce, that the 
| riment made with the trade: of reep . 
attended with the ſame ſucceſs. art eg? meg ani: 
* 2 Dm O #3: [Thats 5 7p ait "3 4 lng J IV {4 Fig U e $303! 18 
+ I6hould-not be forgot, that} the Portugueſe carried th 11 9 

merce to an height dene bur births ADs MIO, even. the, NS 
| — RE wenig barrel oth ho avon apy Pf 5.13 30 fn to 
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| K the 40 of other nations, Without. Mos 
any ill Fe We have an open trade to Africa of a much Tang 
beneficial nature than when we had a regular company, and yet other 
Want continue their 32 fen p mies ; TOP ſhews that this Eve of 


34 — 


fare e aße 8 


' "The "diverfity of orlental jar is Jide bert piper foe und the 
difficulty of private r merchants ung ſo extenſive a trade, at ſuch a 
vaſt diſtance. But in what facts theſe ideas afe founded, I know fiot. It 
would be remembered,” that moſt of thbfe politicians, who have projected 
an open trade, and written the warmeſt in its favour, allow the nn - 
of keeping up forts and military eſtabliſhments in the Indies; the expence 

to be area by the pri ivate traders, '\ either by a tax or in payment: for the 
licences to trade; but if the nation was tobe at the expence, as well as of 
| theſe of the coaſt of Afriea, there can be little doubt but the public would; : 
In very numerous ways, be Tepaid. much more than the amount. 


The point in queſtion therefore is, the mere article of trading. We- - 
ther private 'merchantsy/ by their own ſupercargoes on board their 
mips, are not as capable of conducting the Indian commerce as any com- 

pany's ſervants can be. Thoſe who imagine the nations of the Eaſt to be 
barbarous 1 in matters of commerce; know: but little of its commercial hiſ- 
tory. They are as active, as experienced, and as univerſal.merchants in 

that quarter of the world as any of ours can be in Europe. Trade is 
perfectly well underſtood throughout the Eaſt Indies. Indeed, it is the 
ſole buſineſs that takes up all their attention; a private Britiſh ſhip can 

reſort to no port in India but ſhe will meet with traders ready nad ex- 
change, who will difpatch her as quick as in any you of e 


. 


In reſpect to any connections with miniſters or princes in ur part of 
the world, or the avoiding quarrels, &c. it ſhould” be aſked, In what 
manner do the companies manage theſe matters? By addreſs; by circum- 
ſpection; by an attentive nce and moderation? Nothing further 
from the caſe; by the ſword. Art and addreſs is uſed at the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of a n but when once it is hixcd, what dothey become but 
- 982 f conquerors 
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coitquerors and tyrants? Did not the the Dutch, and does not 
our on co — umm SEAT ES Fer Azonetnr re 
lute ridicule to pretend, that private merchants will: offend the arent 
potentates, and involve themſelves in in quarrels, when the company is per- 
petually at war with- one or -othier* e eutting the throats of 
Nabobs, ſtir ring up inſurrections, and kindling a flame h 


518 


of one of the 1 potentates of the Indies? And all for the Ae of plun- 


dering, firſt one party, and then another. Is it not a farce to ſuppaſe, 
that private merchants would 990 Four Je s theſe fro N and 
nguering, monopaliſts? | IE en 


14 


Trade and the ſword. Te W FE man bed 295 Ky Morte ic 
ter and exchange is the bufineſs of A ph, not fighting” 1 85 battles anc 
dethroning of princes. If the trade was laid open, private traders woul 


reap: all the. commercial e fortreſſes, and garriſons; 
chat is, ſecurity and reputation ; 5 would be hep clear of the miſchiefs 
eir propet Re) hs 


of them. Their attention ven $a 
would never be their intereſt to involve en Ga in any quarrels; 
if they were oppreſſed, it would, I ſhould apprehend, ; be as much in the 
power of the king of Great Britain to revenge their ills, as in that of 
company. The force and power in 255 5 0 would be the ſame, on I 
ſhould.ſuppole. the reputation of. one ſomething. greater than that of the 
other. Was ever the ſervantof a company more reſpeRted or dreaded in thoſe 
parts than the king of Portugal $ ee when their ſettlements fourithed? 


_ mond not be forgot, that thi exdpireis; che en ig 8 real and ſub- 

| ſtantial poſſeſſien in the hands of Britain, and that that dominion is 
acknowledged in the Indies as much as it is in Europe. A few fortreſſes, 
with that ſuperiority, is better than many without it. The injuries done 
to merchants are eaſier remedied by a few ſhips of war than by many 
armies. Not, however, that there is any probability of a private India · 
man meeting with any croſſes from which the company's ſervants are ex · 
empt: For it is difficult preciſely to aſſert how miuch the latter depend for 
ſecurity: upon the ſame guard, which would be enjoyed by the former, 
the Britin ſquadton; for it is very obſervable, that the government at 
preſent. is at the ex pence in peace ad war * 4 fleet in thoſe N and 
come 4roops 1 in the IEG! 


is 
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fee 1 extreme good reaſor that ſuch profitable <onqueſts ſhould be 
limited to the benefit of the company alone. The king's governor of 
Bengal would be as able to conduct ſuch matters as ahy of the com- 
nya ſervants; and if it was found expedient to make the Indies pay all 
lic expencas of the trade; ſuch as armies, flects, garriſons, &c. &c. 
at the ſame time that the whole enjoyed the trade, it would moſt 
be an admirable. confequence: But thoſe who - ſhould beft 
know the real ſtate uf the company's affairs, and are ſomewhat acquainted 
with the immenſe fortunes made by their ſervants; aſſert, that much 
more than this might be done; that al public buſineſs might pay itſelf, 
and carry ſome millions afirnzally to the king's treaſury. —— rer, 
whether hig is, or is not che caſe, n e che proſentargament, 


It voukdbe thought a very! Adria aſſertion by ſome of the ere | 
of this, pernicious y, to hear of Eaft India company ſhips being 
obliged to fail above 11,000 miles without a Angle pore a at command, and 
then to carry on a trade with all the countries-of India without a ſingle 
fort or ſettlement. - And yet this is che very eaſe with the Swediſh Eaſt 
Indiamen, A circumſtance of great conſequence-is demonſtrated from 
the conduct of the Swediſh company, that the Eaſt India trade may be 
carried on without either ſts or ſettlements; which; [conſidering 
the-many and plauſible reaſons urged againſt it, nothing but experience 
could have mewn. It is true; that commerce thus carried on may be, in 
fome- 1 more inconvenient, but then / theſe very inconveniences 
produce an aſſiduity and eircumſpection which are attended with many 

beneficial eonſequences; and, beſides, Hinder either di er haughti- - | 
nei towards the nativen from which much greater miſchiefs ariſe. Add to 
this, that by making great-diligence- and ſtrict oeconomy- indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in Ihe management of their ſervants, it 5 to the an, 
regular and contant, t though lefs Fan returus s. 7 


The benefits the Would reſult from: Aang open 
not more dubious than the practicability 
from conſidering the advantages which the nation at preſent reaps from 
the India trade. Theſe are principally the exportation of about 30, oo0 J. 
worth of manufactures; aud the employment of better than two thouſand 
ſeamen, with the building, fitting out, &c. of twenty or thirty ſail of 
ſhips. I ſay nothing of the diſadvantages. Now, theſe. would be enjoyed 
if the trade was in private hands; for if it anſwers to ſend out any manu- 
factures by the n. it would certainly be the ſame with private 


| this eee are 
of the plan; and this will appear 


e, dae Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 270. 
merchants; 


Ce ²¹·- , e * 
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| 
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| their being underſold than of the company's. In Whatever vier the com- 
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merchants; and as to the employment of ſhips, &. the very exiſtence 
of the trade at all cannot be ſuppoſed without it. If there is in the Eaſt 
Indies a demand for god, ooo. of manufactures, and for the employ- 
ment of twenty {ail of ſhips, that demand will undoubtedly continue to 
private adventurers as well as the company. There is no more danger of 


pariſon is beheld, it will in every point be obvious, that the nation would 
run no manner of riſque of loſing theſe fe advantages, by throwing the 
trade from the hands of a monopoly into thoſe of the public 
11% ig tan gdonpud zildag Its 166 ; Snob sd gi sid nad! dont 
But to reverſe the medal, and conſider for a moment what would in all 
human probability be gained by it, The exportation of manufactures, 
and the employment of ſhipping, are the ſame thing; the one neceſſarily 
reſults from the other; and therefore I ſhall conſider them as one. What 


are the reaſons for ſuppoſing this great henefit would reſult in a larger de- 


gree from an open trade than from a limited one? Many. With a com- 


pany there is no competition, no rivalſhip; they carry out preciſely that 
quantity of goods which will turn maſt to their own profit. To export 


their profits: How is it 
7 Br r * . 
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ſome evident reaſons for a company requiring higher profit than ſingle | 
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es ofthe trade are great; the employment of ſer- 
"waits very exte . — of whom ſerve the company as that ſerves! the 

"fate 8 areas telt own advantages They are liable te dif- 

fetenee of oplaien; Want unity moſt of their Gukimbſh,, Their charters 
Are generally bought; bey maintain garriſams, forts, armies; and qua- 
drons; they turn conquerors, and are thewplinidercd: by their military 
ſervants as well as — * commercial * —— other reaſons 
render high ts Sven neceffary; asttheſe oy cha an 
— — ntly ſuffers. 
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a fee — all the ty were left chem. ' ( H;foirt; de in gnie des, Indes, 
p. 87.) But it ſeems that K all d theſe and many other diſadvantages were balanced by this 


| that-private merchants only were concerned in this commerce, and managed 
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oy — Mditob: as in the ſale of chem. A company ſends out not a ton of 
ſhipping more than is abſolutely 


leſſen private 
of the Britiſh trade to belt the; globe employing two, or 
_ſhips,, we ſhould have to or three hundred. 
There are 2 greater 


_  :of the world; ke the fable ofthe dog in, 
ſelves, hut . thoſe who would * 


manufactures; 
would | load. 


was reduced to barter, .inftead of. being 2 
- caſe, the increaſe of its conſ 


vould preſenti 
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quence of this is, the the price of Britiſh goods in India, Which 

is but another name * the ſale of them. The grand advan- 

tage of all others to manufactures is, their being ſold cheap; Whatever 
- raiſes their price, and in whatever market, whether taxes at home or mo- 
nopolies abroad, cramp their ſale, ee eee ho other wiſe 
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een Eng merchant preſerved in tl 
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taking the. trade into their own hands, 

hat a fund of wealth, w 

Non a new, world, for. trade |. The rich, 12 ulous, the luxurigus nations of interior 
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"If any: one doubts whether e erben 
conduct of the -& 

they lay 40 abound p 
they not know that their ſervants [then company 
wants not money to — Bech that can Be Wetnlell th the 
vsVAL profit. In the Year 17415! a ſeixure was made ih-onvof: theiout» 


ports of a large quantity of cloth deſigned for [Indiaz! belonging to one 
of the company's ſervants, when at the ſame time, by theidecay of our 
woollen trade, the poors rates were at 8 3. in the pound in ſome of our 
clothing towns; from whence this abſurdity aroſe, that whilſt our clo- 


thiers-were ſtarving, the exportation-of-cloth-was a .contraband 1 25 


Theſe fei zures have kappen frequeptiy ſigee ſizes , and” our Fogel 1 
manufa - towns. Are.1o 32 the, Pound, How. e 13 ary 

fact, therefore, was. Davenant bs eee 1 oy 
manufactures and e un interl go with ready 
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to our public credit. already, and likely {till 5 do, by it on in the manger above 
187 5 no leſs than the Vile 600 L 6 ty 3s Myer has deen p d or 
dia within Efe than three months lat Y ang Ae ced of the abtolute necefnty of 


putting ah, itimediate ſtop 1 e F 5 e years, and uftet 
88 to entirely DES AE * 14 455 r, | Eng 4 | 
trade open would effect th with bes 5 oo wn I be confiie#*6:5ur 
| own. manufactures only - Ty n Eien the regular bred , 


merchant, will bn ee procure n rr 855 ito Ay at one 
balf the preſent monopelized price, r more EE than /'by the taſte the 
Chineſe have had of our wile policy; Ne hoy YM 5.100. :; bays 201. £957 Fe. 88 105 ble 2 
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Hands alone is the profit now prod uced to the nati bee tho tos — 
y Indian Eon fu exported to 182 ebatried, . not very” tho 
7251 two to three ed fine , cept Ai 2 ago Yearly e and | 
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obſervable that this writer, in his defence of an excluſive company, 
grounds all on the poſſeſſion of forts, Pe Wing is is no 6 a regu- 
lated one; witnels our op 
| N WT MUS SAS rt WH 

Tf this point, of the benefit Aeg N * to 4 — Faſt Indies, be 
viewed in ever ſuch various lights, the aſpect will be in all-the7 
the/ infinitely beneficial conſequences of it muſt be apparent, I ay 
thing-of the regulation of the trade, whether to lay it abſolutely: orte. 
or:to: continue the company with great caſe of admiſſion to all who 
mandit: but af the latter, the reſtrictions ſhould be very lighti; - 
Joſiab Child would havt the purchaſe and charges not to excerd; 290. 
Whatever regulations of this ſort are adopted, provided the great end o 
à free trade be obtained, the advantages which would immediately fle- w 
into che nation at large, would be Our manufactures would: - 
fiduriſtr; our poor be ſet to work 3 our ſfupping and: ſeamen vaſtly in- 
creaſedy the general proſit of onr commerce enlarged g and our public 
revenue immenſely enriched. Theſe are benefits: all of the greateſt and 
moſt important Kind, and highly deſerve the conſideration of the legiſ- 
lature, before they grant a: rene wal af a moſt pernicious charter, which 
never had ten words of found reaſoning urged in its defence. It has been 
frequently proved; that the great body of Bratiſh, merchants would make it 
turũ to the government's .accouht, by meana of requiſite ſubſcriptions, if 
they would diſſolve the company: which; with the great conſequentia! 
increaſe of ann ſurely to apen the eyes of the ane, 5 
judiced j. Tab aich! „ ebneft wor 916 241 ol bag l 2c DIO) t 310 
21117 14 10143 i 2900's ,goampingg. to mot 2 0 boltitg 
1 The! opinion of the gtaud penſtonury de WV Rte mould never r to - 
the Dutch) ndlia — — much N Nl charter than ours: 
* The ſtates found that the trad pf thels Sc l Wet India, and, Green- - 

ice to the Nt of the people Wo were 


land Companies was carried age with 
excluded, that if dur governors had * or el now deal in the 29 the 


ttade of 8 TAC ——.— pl others 3: for example, one company 


fengh, merchants; 4 
— porihern'y rigth 1 0 700 traders; a 
ect 2 if they had done this; one tent 


+; of our inhabitants whgid not ee | Jour able to live and earn their bread ;- ſo that Hol- 
would ſoon have been ruined, even though thefträde of thoſe companies had been carried 
on with fo great induſtry, thatmotwith any teſolutiona talen by France, England, 
Sweden, and the bot of nee to diſturb, prohibit, and prevent foreign 3 5 
and conſequently thoſe. of ta 'E brought, into. their cougtries, yet each. ole - 
companies, in. GE ſmall compaſg of out Europe, had d N . man the whole 
Eaft India company now. drives, to f EEE inceoiparably. reaters, mightier, and, richer. Alta, e 
both in goods and money; for it can n that "free eaſtern trade Alone, the ber- 
— fiſhing alone, and the French tr 


e alone; 90 ten times more profit to the ſtate 
the commonality of Holland, than twelve or xteeh ſhips. which — fait from Hol- 


aſt to the Eaſt Indies do now yield to che ſtate. and the inhabitants. This paſſage is 
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management of an excluſive company; and, like all other branches 
conducted, was carried on with an eye merely to the profit of the mo- 
: the nation ſuffered greatly; and yet numerous were the writers 


which was given 
take notice, ſays he, how the 
the county of Suffolk have been reſtrained. Before this African COMPAany 
was incorporated, the clothiers in Suffolk yearh) 26 
to Africa; but about two years after this company was:i 
clothiers in Suffolk, as they did before, endeavoured to have vended their 
cloths in the African trade, but they were not 
| pany would take off but 500, and thoſe at ſcarce half the prices 
were ſold before: hereupon, oth the great inqueſt . of Suffolk, (the 
Guildhall and the — of Bury) at their 8 preſented this 
as a grievance; and implored Sir Elvais, (Who is now knight: of 
the ſhire for Suffolk) and ſome others, to repreſent this to the king and 
council: but the duke of York being of this company. no re- 
dreſs could be had; and ſo the caſe now ſtands at this day. So it is ſub- 
mitted to the wiſdom of parliament, whether this i e by this 
company, be not the ruin of many multitudes of poor Engliſh artificers; 
and gives the em t in chem, as well as navigation to Africk, with 
theſe to the Dutch and other nations *. But notwithſtanding this and 
an hundred other ſuch. facts, which. were produced and proved. yet ſo 
pernicious a continued till within theſe few years. It is very 
obſervable that Suffolk, at this day, has not one cloth manufactory : 
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Almen upon the Res Indian and African Companies by Roger Coke, Eſq; 440. 
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18 moſt beneficial commerce was, for many Sidi under the 


| 1 ruin J to the kingdom on the alteration made in it, Which 

ks * — of ſuch infinite advantage. I will mention but one fact 
a ſenſible writer of the laſt century: I ſhall only 

| of the woollen manufactures of 


permitted; b e 
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he few particulars of the lte of | this trade, mk are e Kat 
 rered through our tracte, — The exports thither in the 
year 1761, were, 1] 70 evtormmug 2 701 kno 3 Vet e 
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The returns are gold-duſt, ivory, gum 85 and ſlaves 4. This Night 
fate is ſufficient to prove that the African trade is of very great import- 


ance : but, beſides theſe circumſtances, the zmmenſe article of our Ame- 
rican colonies dependency on it, renders it to the higheſt degree advan- 
* thgEons;—" It would however be- much morei fo; were we not. rivalled in 

it by our northern colonies; who bring hither their own manufactures, 
to the detriment of the Britiſh export. The late tions of it are 
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a I For the number of ſlaves purchaſed by the L Liepocl! tips, ſee | Polſlethwayte, 10 
Fn gland. Who, under that article, would look * this account in a di "that bad 


the following fave trade, African trade, African company, Guinea, &c. ? 
or Bien, Byliliow- 


8A proper attention was ſhewn to the African tlade im the article 
ing them to be warehouſed free of duty, inſtead 8 the whole duty on the importa- 
tion, and returning it afterwards in dra wbacks : theſe, with the coarſe printed 
callicoes, cowries, and arangoes may from henceforward be attainable upon as eaſy. terms. 
bete as any where elſe: The inducements to bring in ſuch commodities clandeftinely are 
taken away; and ſhips failing to the coaſt of Africa will no longer be tempted. to toueh in 
© Hollat or other countries for a ſupply: The conſequence of which devi moſt fre- 
quently was, that they took in alſo gunpowder, ſpirits, and other aſſortments goods, and. 
, 25 a great of their cargoes there. The African trade. will be therefore more our 
own, than it has : it is in itſelf greater than it was by the acquiſition of gal; and. 
a further vexy liberal plan was adopted in 1765, for 3 all its advan he com- 
mittee of merchants who bad the ge - x; Bag of the who e of that part of 
"tba oqulk which. lim K tho ror of See and Cape pe Rouge: the reſt was leſt to them, 
ſtrengthened in their bands, by ock-hoùſe at the important point of Cape Ap- 
polonia: that which was taken ban pid was veſted in the crown; z civil eſtabliſhment 
was formed, with juriſdiction between the rivets en and Gambia: the duties upon 
gum are à fund for ſupporting it; a regular military for 2 to be maintained there ; and 
At ſecurities againſt q domeſtic oppreſſion or foreign i inv all the bene ts, in ſhort, of | 
a ſettled provincial government, are provided for that 1 5 This muſt be an encourage 
ment to the preſent factories; it will be the means of inereaſing them; ĩt maꝝ be the founda- 
tion of ſuture improvements i in powers in commerce, and * to a degree A 
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e Euro cuſtoms and refin 
| Tho TE SAG F ney ders fbr our manufactures, at preſent 
"unthot eh wi Ar — how whoſe a nercnſe is Tor very great J. It has 
= propoſed * to form colonies, for the purpoſes of platititig ;' and theſe, 
obably, would be found to anſwer perfectly well, .but their ſecurity 
NT not+be-ſo great as ii dur Weſt Indian iſlands. © However, it is de- 
Tn a trial. Much t be regremed i is it, that we knew ſo little of the 
PEE parts of that vaſt continent. It has been propoſed philoſophically 
t0&afnine it + ; but this nation wants moſt to penetrate it for the ſale of 
her manufactures, in F for-y uable. commodities. 
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concerning th 81 Britiſh commerce, By theſe means the reader 
will be the better er ed to form one idea df the extent and denon of 
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It is imagined that the Puri eſe andLevanit balances are much exag- 
gerated, and I believe with 1 this general balance cannot be, 
A the intereſt pald by 1 to ig, for money in her 
amounts alone to a 23 ſum. ing, however, is to be added for 
the Spaniſh and African trade; but political writers tell. us, the firſt is 
very Mall, and che gold duft of the laſt is not very vdnfdetubla. *- * 


A modern writer tells us, the exports to foreign PR” 


e Ae Fa tte AY <> 6,599,209 
The imports, | | oe en Get 5 — 
p R 2 bn \ x 's 4 wo 
Balance, - - x, 590,000 
But this includes-neither Leland. nor the Elanrations; ftnisgs n= 
— -theſe are, _ 9 1,370, 38 
„mee * * | Fa g 

derne according to this . i 2, 870,838 
000,300 -_ aii o aun 

to the Baltic, CC 1, 000, 0 

To the Eaſt Indies, about bu = — 800, 
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This deducted from the above th} 6,500,000. there remains, 5700,00 
Tor all n | | 5 
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05 4 wget this a&ount, becarife 1 am aeg to ght any authority 
Hug the calculation is moſt undoubtedly too low, * which there cannot be 


A gteater proof than what Davenant our r 9 
A J 0 | * 

Our general exports, fays he, for 1699 5 S . 6758166. 
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ow: thoſe who reflect Kae immer increaſe of our trade fince 
that period, will eaſily believe that thele accounts are not to be reconciled. 
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the amount 18, 
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I bare no conception that thyitivnibee-bf Inn unn be lefo than this, 
I ſhould rather have imagined them to be above 100{000t and the immenſe | 
trade carried on during the. laſt war, while the government had e 
in their pay, confirms this ſuppoſition; e the above numbers are the 

reſult, ſome of authorities, and others cular ae they 
may poſſibly be thought more likely to be near Oe truth than any general 
conjecture. The preſent. compliment on board the x0 yal navy makes 
this number up near 160,000, A modern author, before quoted, makes 
the coaſting trade alone to maintain this number; but chat is prodigious ; 
and yet he is one of the beſt informed and moſt aceurate of my 
rities, and does er FR as! be given to exaggeration. 1 10 e 
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00 Sitters ve colcitacd the tonnage at not above BY 660 0 err 
but that is manifeſtly too low: the ſlighteſt reite is ſufficient to over Fl 
turn any ſuch ideas. Former authorities on this Rad 98 but little to be 


attended to; for there is very greit reaſon to 5 the tönnag „ Tince . 
the laſt war, greater than ever it was befo 0 im of peace. dikers 


calculate the number * of ſhips, forei 'coalters,” at 4000, 
afd the tonnage at e but this is an roy: tradliction, for He 


medium 1 is only 80 tongs ; which alone is ſufficient, to invalidate tar 
 count,.... This Writer alculates the coaſters at balf the total. 
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„The total tonnage of akon ſhips . to England, on a medium, 
of the Years 1743, 1747, and 17490 Was 80,294 Ft !; ba 97 2 (9393 oP 


ws wr „ 


Whenever calculations that are formed r mony-o 
or-foundations, happen. to Dann it B ot calf, a. wo that. 
truth is not far off. 30 eee 17.079 12 . 12 9 


005,200 it... ; | of 2 Om 87 


It is calculated that bo Py: of ECommeree- is — ew by 20, doo 


ſhips Þ: © Now the very mgenious Dr. Campbell 5 tells u We. if, th 
ſkipping of rare. co be divided int twenty parts, Great * Briten Hats 


Nx: This. Properps Sil n $99 Gi ck kn £ 2218-12, 95 ee 


general accoun 11 11 Lot u OT 


e jo of th Brijh e Owners wi bee 2 alle is: 1 | 
+ PofttethwaJte's Diatimary, Art. — 1 | kdl 9 of 5 AT | 


A Tae, Orconomiqng, tom ill p. 5 6 tom, l f. . mf 
. 8 8 


w 7 e s E C T. 


mungen as 


— ” 
p SETS A. 97 


e ee, 8 E O1. NV. eur, 
is vn ö 175 1 11 To a Ls > 1 2 ** = ven 5:79 To 5 Tha 
a 39 51 . Balance n ae rade. en Wes af 5 
6 1 | k n 
ring. Renn 6 is very . of Rs, 8 
. ade from time to time, and to be able to 
ae eb the balance; becauſe. whatever: i is paid to other 
countries in bullion,. BA. belaeee x upon Ae $ Kew is, juſt, ſo mock. 
loſs. to any nation that | 


ties. As. to N 


wwe ate 'timel Eat 


foreigners rixal us; an in 3 
remedy, than 
18 remark is 


the * 


jeQured. * 


ot 


1285 


balance fy 1G K Aut ws! q o Hege of ahl 55 
4 oy * "1 _ +4 : 
Thoſe ak Nee : Saks tra on x by ye but x rejectd by 


13 >>. th . 231 2 40 Vis Th 3h ; (hoo 2 
7 
. 


4 * 4 77 * * 4 * 4 as 
Sine 8 VT! Afttonue 3:5 102 


5 | n 9 

Ws, Cunt e., wixait vil kette tee THAT Ho og: 
"Thi wo, 711 80 Fs 5 Jen Tem ale 5 05169 will it bos 
4 cou 6 PLE Se. ttt Ven 11115 * ans 2c 5 tie gg oh} eg 


b N 8288 - 
17 „ * 1 T 4 4 1 35 0 
"Th quantity of eld and filyer ak EE 
. n 131 
775 * n e De. + £* 317 
PR” — o * 1 — 1314 *. E 
n 21 * = * ; * 4 


n 18 21 


The e quantity of foreign eoin- oll. XS Wg % 0 Ale 

inn 2118: "Sto Soo of 4b on bonnie won 1 ef 9 

The quantity of: ſhipping, Het 5111. 7. 911. N. 8 S254 4 $58 
N60 10 32019 5A, mol ven Le 2230 1 Ii 30 89 


In the firſt place, the Cute Baut 6 entries can give but little ink ght 
into the real ſtate of the balance; for the quantity of goods that are 
ſmuggled is prodigious; and of them the Cuſtomrhouſe can give no a- 
c Falſe entries are common f: the rates are various 3. and many: 
atticles, are not rated at all. For cheſe and other reaſons, it eee 


en 'Efiyi, wht, v. 30 1 urs 1 we f * fer s hk 75 r | 


| mer 


eee * e a a” \ 5p pet 105 = Las vl 1 N 11 4 ds: 17 
% * ein, ** 


W 0 Lyra GALS S. kene w 
their vg is ht and ee has been Ns * b numerous 

Writers | . 

| a "rx" "Tk 2 4 8 1 eee 


The courſe of 1 is un to becky ife e call means Whatever 
of acquiring knowledge; but that it will pol t the general balance 
. of our whole trade, or the articular ones of i ty is . contr: 
to truth. "That it will not ſhew the general balaiics, äppents from this 
all remittances'affe& the courſe fect N they be ſubſidies to 
foreign piinces, the pay and mdintena troops; the intereſt f 
debts,” or the expences of travellers: all jig ee 


les are confiderable;” 5 
and ſufficiently prove that general knowledge i is not to be thus acquired. 


And if it be coniſi 065 80 ay the balances to or . nation to nation * 


„ 


REID 


varies 1 
ferent” quarter oh the ob ions ect = rms Witt ck F 
ation: from hetice; T'fay; it 18 evident the courſe of N can ten 


nothing'b ut the TE Mt POE AL Balance of eee but no t that of trade, K "i 


The quantity of gold and filver abounding in A country ean be no more 
| the ſigns to depend on than the preceding ones. Gee fixes on this as: the 
* criterjon ; but a very few refleQtions will ſhew that he was totally 
ken. he! inte r of debts, FEI ING foreign Wars, and abſentees, | 
ren. gold and ſilver as readily as the worſt Ft trades ; how then can 
the quantity abounding ſhew us the ſtate of commerce ? But even if 
none of theſe cauſes operated, the maxim would be equally fallacious ; 
and for this reaſon, a people may export their coin without any of th 
helps: the creation of paper currency indubitably' it away; 


that being current at home, b will, Ray at home, and the 
univerſal currency be dent abb I oO agreed ; but thoſe. 


who favour paper currency, allow the fact, "hat dean this inference From 
it: That it goes abroad in trade to colle& more; ; but that more will | gO 
off in the ſame way. And allowing the full extent of the gument, yet 
the quantity at home can never ſhew the profit of trade. 


Senator Ar d eig den ain Note on ft; wont! Rin | 


Others aſſert, chat the plenty of foreign coin e 
is the ſure ſign of any particular trade's ( not the whole) flouriſhing. 
This plda has a ſtrong appearance! of reafon, but willi not akwdys hold > 


Sead. For//inſtanes,"Portigab owes à large balance 40: kielland, and 2 
; t Gee's Trade and Navi nyt of Great Britain tonfuled, p. 47x. eee u 


P- 30. Sir J. Child on * Ws pays 
78411 1 


* 
— 
Is + 
. 
* 


B 


Ser. IF. 22.6 I Nene $15 
jt 5 coin; and Holland ol a "bdtknce "GM and pa pays 5 It with 


8. 

f H. Ho des this ſhew us the balance of our trade with 
? No" one can afſert, that all the Portugueſe coin current in Eng- 
land comes immediately from Portug al; it is a fact very much to 5 

7 — "THe currency of foreign coin Mews evidently that ſome balan 
kk yin our Kyour ; and if it ceaſes, that ſome tale | is turned agai 
But Another tiiniftanice has a great effect upon the fluctuation of 
2 * and that is, the intrinſic value of it; 157 0 we certainly may have 


ſt payments i in it,. and yet not an ounce of it current. . is very 
it. | 


pate 7 $6907 51,6 11 } 1 STI ({7 (11-428 © 3, PULL: IE 7, 0.5) 

g Sir Jo ſept! chu Hi ; certainly In ae of 'coirltherce, a very pene- 

155 ting Sn yet, in 1 article of Mor balance, he fixes upon a 
"AS weak 46 4 We: the preceding. Th A ont 8.4 0 en, is his 


e ou 95 furel FX is apparetit, that much ping may be employed 
5 and ver Brofitable & trades carrie! Thing any ſhip- 
= 1 15 ar. t. W060 ld, t ercfore be very ſtrange, if üpping proved the 
5 ONS number of ſhips may be emplo oyed to 5 out coin in 
tr 46k bulky Simm ities 3 ſhould we al therefore, that, in pro- 
5010 to che « quantity the national. trade. thrives? No, ſürely. But let 
uber e 5 of n. 14 1 b power for a minute, as we are ſpeaking merely 
of trade, and ſuppoſe tate the nation had no ſhipping at all, would this 
make foreigners the leſs willing to urchaſe our lead, our corn, our tin, 
or müde res f 0 the contrary Wc they not be more eager to do it. 
on attbrint' bf: the freight?” Shou d we be ob obig ed to purchaſe any larger 
| ou antity of their magufaQures than was Agende to us? And might nat 
he balance he inflditely in our fayour nevertheleſs ? Experience can an- 
fer all tie queries. This war the tafe with France before bert 
Arbſe. Sevetal kench Writers have attempted to prove, that the received 
of her neighbouts'a Keen roportional 6.75 While the Dutch had 
the navigation of an 1 0 8 for Tale, | thari ſhe did i in her my E 
8 81197 All A gies at her commerce o of 110 ſort Was imme | 
eo navi zation, and nay Wer, ar 8 

and 4 He n Pöflemens; but let them never be brought 4 28 = 
tition with the. G5 of produ ucts and manufactures; for. in a ſeale 

8 

ping 


f value, e Girg * Is {arc y.. of abundant. greater co quence: ,, 
much Hoife itt th he world, and are every where known, and talked O 


the velltcls that 1 1 5 it. People that have müch ſhip 


hoe WHO far thei pr 0 s to whoever will come for then are " Nev r 
from home, and lit e "thoug bt of; but their yrofitable nee may 
"of the” bunte Which ſhipping occaſions. Was the 


en fro 
ert Winkour an 
7 


EY 0 4 rer 9 „ 33 * 


+ 


- 6g | | POLLTIOALESSATS. 


| balance of trade againſt pars in the laſt Years: of che late war, when, 3 
Aippiog. was demoliſhed ? 0 * the ae of. 525 againſt Chiba and 
polleſs, - comparatiyel 15 ee W y Any. ſhips? Tha Bt 


Hipping, marking the of trade 7 1 mere chi W 
ppt a greater idea of 14 808 Llanes of 1 hp 0 Carats, Gi and 


1 ok. 


ricutarly to this country, | mylelf; "hut 46 A exiterion 
-of the alance « or national profit of a rade, Wis iN 5 tent W 
common reden and the leaſt reflection. . 5 59 +} f os * 8 


le may be aſked, "YET ama ſo free W d in LN, ie ds 
others, whether I have any to offer in their = In anſwer” to which, 
I ſhall freely offer my conjeQure amongh others, EB, 10% — 
Nanced as Britain is, it is impoſſible to fix on ny _ 5 4 
prey to judge 9 the bal of Meads, Then Sec o ont 75 1 
& with the utmoſt. atte! tion. I am can Rei m 0 — 
<ovenng. whether the balance f 18 for oY 701. 40 % Us: An oe of 
all Exports and imports, clandeftin as "Welt as | gal, you te 
But uch A regiſter 1 is an impoſſi 1 to th Ee t 1 y llenn 5 
revenue. We have We aaes that = ſeveral ideas a boverexamined 
all fallacious. If we. conſider the caſe with A little attention, we than 
find equal Pies in ehe othet FO 305 of Wie ee . 
e 110 ih 7 peace n n 1. 10 Ak 28 34 ll. 2h Ji bf) þ n Jo 
: | = ks Steben which 7 an 2 at MP this fort ſo im 9 2 
| are; the ſums ſpent in England by aim and | Weſt aj ap 
(which have nothing to do With Nas nne of trade); thoſe ex nded | 
Engliſh travellers ; the intereſt Paid by Britain to foreigners yy guar, 
Jodged in her funds; and, 15 1 » the expences of continental Far wt 
Which are immenſe. AW thel e amount | to great ſums, and, are attended 
in alt national reſpects with the fame effects as ale. or: -upfayour- 
able balances of trade  conlequently,' there reſults R # 8 8 


ſuperable, difficulties, in aſcertaining the difference between th 
and thoſe of commerce, oil 4 0 finiſhes the liſt. be undes 
objections were. . t $ would invol ] ves the, A in ob bie- > Slag 
pole of thele cab es operated” the e 5 of ci „bull ion, and 
late, in the Kingdom, nl; exciſes to tell the * hat. Was conr 
Tamed*in w_ 400 einbroidettes; would be an infallible; a to; ge byz 
which could never deceive, becauſe theſe” could, then be iner n 
means biit by a favourable balance | nor e bat but by an. 


8 Wee e bel PSY EN 
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Sher. XV. COMME RGE. 


The flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures trated to any particular a amount, 
| will not ſhew whether trade is for or againſt 1 becaufe the trade 
of products is independent of them. It is poſſible to have half our manu- 
facturers ſtarving, ànd yet a greater balance than the a TIE one 
brought in from the export of products alone. 1 F 


Voice eln; che decay of the latter cannot prove it, bee the fo former 
| may flouriſh. proportionably.. 56 


Ts The ſtate of population mae ve it, beadulk it is ſo much affected 
by circumſtances that Have n no connection with foreign tr trade. 


4 
E : 


The ON NI af wh euaatices of foreign luxuries cannot 

even a decline, contrary to Sir James Stewart; becauſe, at the ſame. — 
ſuch confumption waa oe rack. balanced ft an RUE, raw 
eee, 9 ; 
Thie rife or all of Me rents ” Und teilt ane — it, . 
they are affected by the quantity of paper curtent, by taxes, by a general 
wrong balance, owing ! to the Won eltlhdlid cauſes; 3 all which DAY 
be acne againſt land, while the Ne of trade favours it. | 


The number of unemployed poor cannot prove it, Pecdg ü that is 
affected by the ſtate of agriculture and manufaQures, which are but two 
foutidations for trade out of many; and by many other cauſes. The 


number of unemployed poor in France is immenſe, "Although ths 5 
of trade in favour of that kingdom 1 is very great, balanc 


-—_—_ 


Tn ſhort, circumſtances which are not the proof may be multiplied 
without end, and we ſhall be never the nearer covering what is the 
Proof. 


— — — 
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The beſt n we can gain 18 that of the cuſtom-houſe, Iden ſe 
in their entries there is ſome foundation to calculate upon; whereas in 
other methods there is none. And although the amount of ſmuggling is 
very great, and numerous entries falſe; yet, by means of minute and | 
attentive compariſons between one article and another at different periods, 
ſome ſhrewd gueſſes may be made at the truth, which will always prove 
much more ſatisfactory than any other means of acquiring this branch of 
commercial knowledge. - As to the preſent balance of the Britiſh trade, 
I attempted to ſhew by theſe means in the N en that it was 
pretty conſiderable in her 1 | , 
2 2 | t 


9 1 POLITICAL ESSAYS. it Ea VL 


It may, perhaps, here be aſked, What. are the r this 
nation of a right or wrong balance of trade? Theſe depend totally upon 
dhe xtent,. and the demands of another kind upon her; If the. rental of 
.the] riſh and Weſt Indian eſtates that are ſpent in England be not ſuffi- 
[cient toPay the intereſt of her debts, the balance of trade mult be ſo applied; 
and if all 1s inſufficient, paper and credit comes in. Nothing, however, 
dan be clearer than the miſchief of owmg more than can be paid without 
che lealt extraordinary operation. Such a balance of, trade therefore, as 
will not permit this Kingdom's paying all demands on her in a common 

courſe of buſineſs, muſt be of pernicious te; It muſt, however, 
be remembered, we may 15 increaſe our debts to foreigners, that no 
balance that can well be conceived 1 were can enable us to pay their 


ty Sela kr 24945 15 an 31 1513 20 1 Giicten n 90 . 


ETA in our NILS is 2 of that foreigners take more products 
Aud fabricks from us than we TE thas Hig is an ad 


e the 

- Higheſt conſequence, becauſe it ſuggeſts at leaſt a ſtrong probabi ity that 

they employ more of our poor than we do of theirs, But eyen this is not 
thereby proved; for if our exports are raw unmanufactured products, and 

Dur Is" thoſe which have receiyed the laſt hand, a, conſiderable 

Balance may be in our favour, and yet, 05 trade diſadyantageous ; and 

or the above reaſons, becauſe we n: a [nm number of their * 
2 they ee 8 iq 514 neu i cd * 


Pot this reaſon the W may, upon che DIY be NY is; 12 far 
10 it relates to trade alone) 1 Let the commerce very e PR Pep 
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SEEF. XVI. 26.0 M'M E R C E. 409 629 
gen wur ne ehrt tuen ung | 0 


tr 4h $4329 8 E 0 x. XVI. SECRETS! | 4 17 wn. 
oed, belebten the Commerce of Great Brit, tain and that of « PI Countries, 


HE reader will not expect to find a complete Nate of the trade of 

1 Europe laid before him in this ſection: If it is ſo very difficult to 
gain an adequate idea of our own commerce, much more ſo muſt it be to 
acquire one of foreign trade. But although perfection cannot even be 
thought of, a duelle wv view of thoſe particulars which are to be met with 
in various authors may have its uſe, and give us a better idea of the weight. 
of Great Britain in the commercial world than if they were entirely ſlighted. 


The Dutch claim the firſt attention. I ſhall begin with thoſe branches 
in which they are almoſt unrivalled. In the Eaſt Indies they are con- 
feſſedly ſuperior in trade to all the world; the particulars, however, of 
this trade, are no where /atzsfactoruy to be found. Such circumſtandes 

as have any thing conchufive in them are very ſoon collected; _ > pi; 


I enough t the immenſe importance of, the, Dutch India e t 


The number of ſhips they employ 3 in it amount geuerally to Tui 
g ſeventy and eighty; ; that is, about fort y; outward, and thirty-ſix home-. 
ward bound *. But their great, 5 8 J over Englan d does not eonſiſt 
chiefly, i in the ſhipping | that is employed by it, but in the value of the car- 
goes; as an inſtance of which, take the article Ls one Seat ur 
others common with other companies. SENT ; 


One Jear with another the 3 of cloves is t, ooo, ooo of . 


F,000,000 


Co 24 


109000 lb. of cloves, at 10s. per te 4 — i - £- ae 

890,000 1b. of nutmegs, at 18 6d... „„ . AU enges 

200,060 1b. of mace, at 187. Amn n f 180,000 

r, oOo, ooo lb. of cinnamon; at 105. — — 300, o 
YE 


OY 1 
, 


5000 tons of pepper, at 1* gj d. per pound non W Sant: "£00,000, 
Total, 2,1 55,000 


+, 70H 4 ee unh 
5M Medern Univerſal Hikery, vol. x, p. 46. 4 Ib. 454. 1 Ib. 460. il, Ib.. $.1b. 449, 
Davenant on Public Revenue and Trade, vol. ii p. 62. Of the E aft India Trade. . 
** T have laid the pepper low, as the quantity ſeems ſo very large; and perhaps Davenant 
exaggerated, as he Oy did, in aflerting the Dutch ſpioe trade to amount on the whole to 


kx, millions. » | , 
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That the MPS upon this product is immenſely great, may be gathered 
from this circumſtance; the moſt valuable of them coſt the com pany in 


India fo, little as about-an halfpen und * 6. TR. fs N 
pepper coſts them two-pende. To FRONTS RAN) ** e 


nn. 95 1% 6 ti OF * fo 9 * Joft . eh EEE ot 1:7 Wy 
21999,509 b. at yk e . e L. 6 


FH — 10 8, N 93,300 
Fright of 14,206,009 þ. at 34. 4 % — ? ej 177.500 


1 WT , 1 litt 1 3161 40 910 9915103 R h. 
ere enn enen emen „oed, 
17 29 yes 4 = | 7 4 VER 1 — — 205 £4 vel ; — "+ 187,000. 

0 ; | 


From this light Reich it appears very para that the e Durch Eaſt India 
trade is greatly ſi el 2 a of he, em 18 
1 SO „t lt - D199 Ar > en en e 5101 We 
ihe dene fitherien the Dutch are equally are e to Wat This 
flhery was for ages yy wb y on the increaſe, - It has been Thi keg 


R wg it employed Booo bufles, ſhips, and veſſels of all forts; 2 $0,000 wad 
and fiſhermen ; and 2 A50,000 netmakers and curers 4. This i is an 
menſe "calculation; the great De Witt himſelf aſſerts, 
455,000" people ate em loyed by it in bis time in the provi ince 1957 1 
land alone 9, Which is Ach h. Ie is aſſerted by F other? that the 
value of the end en to 10,060,000 J. annually to chem. In the 
laſt century they undoubtedly catched 300,000 laſt annually of * herrings. 
alone, beſides cod, ling, hake, &c. and, at the medium of} prices, theſe 
Were; worth..5,000 5 ot. Other writers, however, aſſert, that this fiſhery 
is 1 fal en 9 ent; N EY e es of it i In che 6 75 


It employed ſhips Rom 5 10 100 tons, 
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Fiſhermen, . — — 
Seamen, & c. ä— — 
8 laſts of fiſh, - — 
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| "hi ſtate ! it of prodiginus — And an incredible a nur- 
ſery of ſeamen. 


Otter. 122 «8301. ; | ; 
 ® Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. x. pe 453 55 — ut n 
1 1 Britantia' 'Languens,. p. . "I rr hi — 4 e p. 34. 
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* Their Greevland: fiſhery has certainly-not declined; ſome writers are 
of opinion, that it is greater at preſent than ever it was; while the; 
lich poſſeſſed a ſhare of theirs, nen, N 14 


In forty-ſix years, ending 1721, they employed 3 in it 


Cau ght, dee —— bo | a 3 
Val At 500 li each Þ;- "ws (ISI — — ö 
The medium crew of the ſhips is forty men and 

boys; the 194a]-humber. therefore r ——— 


per ee bi err. .. 1974 
Seamen, ditto, 1 38 v— 6, | 
Value, ditto, hae | 1 — 1 (1 nates e 
Value of the herring and — fiſhery per annum, 10 
According to the laſt and leaſt account of the former, 2,047,826. 


1 | 

þ little reflection will be ſufficient to ſhew the vaſt importance of 
Eſheries which bring in ſuch. prodigious ſums, and employ, ſuch num- 
bers of ſeamen; nor are the ſeamen the only people employed, the num 
ber on land in building, fitting out, and repairing the ſhips, and 8 


the numerous nets and fiſning implements, mult be rer Raa 


The Baltic trade is the moſt conſiderable carried on by the Dutch in 
Euro and immenſely great; employing conſtantly no leſs than 1290 
fail © large ſhips|]- Prodigious magazines of all the Baltic products are 
ready in Holland for: the ſouthern - markets, which: they almoſt wholly 
ſupply; The ſhips. uſed, in this trade are all bulky, and of great burden, 
ſo that we, cannot eſtimate them at. leſs, than 300 tons upon an average, 
which makes 360,000 tons of ſhipping; and the ſeamen; reckoned at no 
more than 12 to the ſhip, amount to 0 0 1 50. 1 | 


| To theſe 88 of lr qommence; we mould add their _ 10 Bri- 
tain, France, and all the ſouthern parts of Europe, Baltic produce excepted; 
hkewiſe, their African and Weſt Indian commerce: all theſe are: of conſe- 


quence, and "muſt undoubtedly employ a great number of. OT Parti- 
- of them, however, 1 I cannot OI... 3 Mun 


3 


1 — Diana Art. r 
5 Anderſon's Deduztion, &c. vol. ii. P. * 
2 Elkin's Memerial to Sir John Hb. 5 1 

I Nugent's Grand Tour, vol. i. p. 28. bk ; Gn 
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„ ſhall next examine ſuch r of the French commeres as ate known 
with any tolerable - certainty; and, firſt, their plantation trade, (which 
will be ſoon diſpatched, as the amount of their Weſt Indian dg are 
already pa in Wewer Nit | 


8 * " 
1 9 wart) ” F — Jud . be, &s | itt 111 


r 
- of 
| 14 1 1 3 1% > L = 


68000 4 OY of Britih ſugar, exported to PR an 
formed . 51,000 tons; 1 a0, ooo hogſheads, therefore, nul 
French product, make go, ooo tons, and the proportion S ap n 
men taken, as before minuted, for the Britiſh Hands, thes! 4 v5 
total employed by the article, ſugar, i in France 1s — ooo 

Coffee, indigo, &c. is not quite a fourth of the value; but as 
they are by no means fo bulky, we, e wil call the ſhipping de“ 


e by them a _— or eee e eee +, 119 Be 
» | | 1 * * | "1 Es 
| | 247 real, | 10,500 
J; r: tts 1734 IT 4 U 17 f < # 5} 74 4833 736 3 "7d * 
—＋ 
N. B. Moſt of the French meſs and rum are Wehe by Engliſh 
ſhips. ; | 1 1 
A modern writer * makes the number of forall employed 
by this 1 trade OO, — — — 970 
25 De 85 een Tho: Kh: a6 ie 
Medium, — in 1700 1 Lak at wy $9: $3519 9.7 


. Ys EET IE 9 b iS 
#23 2 4 


* may Nees be Penne to n that Wied e within leſs than 
a thoufand men is ſomething of a proof that the preceding calculations 
are not far from the truth. The ſame writer fays, the Ander of their 


* employed in Tis trade i is 336. 1 


W fr * 7 - - : 1 b 110. 


The Newfoundland has of Pes! is | id "by: a N writer 9 to be 
four times greater than that of Britain; 4 if fo, its ſtate 18 as follows: 51 


x 15 * ”L. = 444. + 4081! i 


ee 


value and freight of thi fim, 1 e eee . 
Ships, . Land + L $434 — hey 4 * Nerz . 1. AAN 448 Ot. a 
Seamenn, — — — — 

Another author 4 makes the French tone, to > gag 0 173 50,000 
A third hang it «Hp — — hal SOA 


TGT I a 


Is; 


. Preſent ak p. 175. | wy 15 Heathcote 5 Lau, p 448 


"(x i Sir? William n uma 0 $4.6 X 320; 
| The 
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The medium of theſe accounts, 075 2 — C. 1,200,000 
One of thels writers akes the ſhip * 


Another f. — — 0x 
If four times greater than i 8, they are — 684 
A fourth Þ makes it — — — 405 
i. ebe | HE — — 78 


& 


The number of ſeamen, one alſerts to be $.. a 
Another l — ſr 
Af four times larger than Britain 8. —— 
Another writer makes them 4 — — 
Matiam, — 


— 


Recapitulation,—— Value, — — 
it — Ships, — — ; 7 
| „ Seamen, A Are Wee 


The Deans trade of France 3 is thus ſtated b modern vriter r: 


a — * 
10 7 ' * 
+ >. 
54 


= of | | T — 4 N f r — 9,284 
"And likewiſe, Nn the” tain v branches - & commerte: Then to 
| et 4423 x OJ 118 EA 
iy © Tounng, — — 29 Rte 336 

— 1 — r Nen 9 — 12906 

rougn.— Ships, ; 118 x7 77 = PHY 45939 OF! 33 
l "FE © Tonnage, We —— —„— — — , : — — 3,297 a 
| . ee e 5 2088: 


— ay # . 485 
* 88 1 Dann 

- — wa 4 TE. 5,015 

—— — — Waun F . 


* „ eee Letter, p. 29. LY! 4 Sit r William N 

24 Account of the Maritime Provinces of France, p. 3 S Ibig. 

J Heathcote, p. 26. 0 pepperel. 71 44 
Wy 4 len of the Maritime Peu. of France 0. 133: & 


Britain 
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Britainand lend gige, — 1 2 —— 5 — * om . 
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_ Tonnage, — — 00: 
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ng try, . — 5 ide % > . 
| — Ponnage, — — — 122. 
E r : 
IT IE, 120M "1 "Value in proportion toth#Dutchſhips, £307,000 
— 2: — 
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Value, in n to the Dutch, 


To we I ſhall add their, coaſting trade from Bourdeaux, Sc. 
to Rouen, which is ſaid by Mr. Poſflethwayte to n 2 we 
from Tyo to 200 fail; let us, to __ the imputation of — . 

e it n 
Tonnage,” at 100, che medium, — - a | : 
Men, at 9'* 720 each ſhips == Ss 335 


* "0 —— — | wer <a | 4 — — ea? 1 42 54 METERS "0 

| | 1 NET MERE. — 
N : ——j646œ—ñů—' ͤ « ———— , £ be 7 — —_— 1 of 
£4 Nerapitulation. | 
a y 6——˖;*—³⁵³ẽ· aug „ - —— 4 4 TZ. 
8 8 n 2 413 
6tal ſhips f. —— — — Naar 1 778 
— — 

© Tonnage, == — — 279,540 


L Seamen; * 2 1182 Sa 3 5257 8 | 


8 
V+ 4 $3 { » " dy 
d Grea Britain? 8 coifting, trade . fund, to employ —— - 3,000 | IPs. 
: The former a alone, ſuperior by | 2 SY 2 3 125 o to 4412 ANF | ; : 


| „This is the hropertion of their Mise try wk to Mann ene, 570 5 
. 4 TY If the N 8 of Toy, be e S ſays rin plies — | 
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N The ronoage of Briti's ie trade, 3 
6. EE Ras veg 


ever, was to undervalue every thing but agriculture. - 


of any other * than Holland . France. EO 1 


. 5 Ty 5 5 . 7 158 8 E 0 14 u. 
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Semen of Britain's coaſting trade, — 3230,00 
Plantation ditto, * — 12, 300 
TFicheries ditto, | WY — 20,00 

All the French commerce, — — 
The former ſuperior by — — = — 


2 the e of "AR; to Great Britain—The Means 
*ut— And cel ure on its Juinre State. 


| Theſe heads of compariſon reduce the parallel o a very plain fete. 
| The whole commerce of France has, by a modern writer *, been va- 
lued at 8, 7 50, ooo per annum, but evidently too low: bis deſign, hw 


It would be mere trifling to compare the commetce of Britain with ey. 


of promoting” 


prehending the poſſeſſion of ſhipping and the employment of ſeamen. 


I ſhall avoid entering minutely into the examination. of a point. that has 
been canvaſſed by a million of writers; only touching on a few circum- 
Kances, which it is requilite ſhould dot be Wholly omitted i in this Eſſay. hy 


The importance of trade to this nation conſiſts in, 


perhaps be thought, that the employment -of our 


difference. I do not deny their being in ſame ref] 


the employ- 
ment of our poor; /econdly, the acquilition of riches; 7 thirdly, the ſup- 
_ port of naval power. A very few words will ſhew that theſe intereſts are 
in ſome meaſure diſtin, and certainly of high importance. It may 
| our poor, and the acquiſi- 
tion of riches being the ſame thing, I have made a diſtinction without a 
the ſame thing, 


but certainly not in all; a loſing trade, that is, one in which the balance 


is againſt us, may employ vaſt numbers of our * The importation. 


. La dura, ee eee tom. II. p. 323. 
Io * , - * "ut" A *: : 1 
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of raw eee e be manufu@ured 4 pepe che effect, even 
if che whole amount is paid for in caſh, If ſuch maqufaQures are con- 
ſumed at home, marks. it be by the rich, the benefit of the trade is 
nat thereby impeached : And this ſufficiently proves, that a. plain diſtince- 


tion may be juſtly made berween the n our 9 and the 2 
acquiſitian of er. 4 — 


An i ha in 3 ee is no 1 * chan ; 
as they increaſe induſtry: in ſuch eaſe, the principal aim of commetee is 
the employment of ſuch of the poor as the eſtabliſhed agriculture and ma- 
nufdftures: will not maintain; for commerce increaſes both; beſides 
immediately employing great numbers. A people may carry on much 
trade in ſelling their products and manufactures to foreigners in their 
oven ports, as was remarked before; but in that ſituation, neither [their 
agriculture nor manufactures can be carried on to near the extent and per- 
fection which attends a briſk trade being joined with them. Where a 
ſingle purchaſer is found in one caſe, a thouſand will be met with in the 
other; and the more products and manufactures l oaaty] the wire , 
of her poor is undoubtedly employed. 


* 4 | $ 


The beſt markets for theſe are found out and preſerved by commerce; 
for without it, a kingdom would ſell nothing but what her neighbours- 
could neither do without themſelves, nor ſupply others with. If Portu- 
gal demanded cloth, and the Dutch ſupplied them, they moſt undoubtedly 
would give the preference to their own; and as long as they could poſſibly 

ſupply the market, would never buy ours for that purpoſe. Without 
commeree, the immenſe conſumption likewiſe, and fingular benefits of 

colonies could not be enjoyed: all which is ſufficient to prove, that 
foreign trade is of prodigious conſequence to the inereaſe of the ſale of 
protlucts a and N and polilegurntly 6 to the 5 of the . 


9 


IT! it is id that comiudtve, by increafir ing bf dae Accreaſes pops 
tion, occaſions a greater inequality among mankind, and adds to the num- 
ber of the poor, I anſwer; fo does every thing but feudal barbarity; 

_ manufactures,” agriculture, ' as a trade, &c. &c. and that there is ſcarce 
any medium between a ftate of Poliſh villainage and a commercial pro- 
ſperity. Switzerland, without à ſingle hip or a port, experiences the 
latter. But conjectures about the decreaſe of mankind, in conſequence of 

luxury, are very equivocal, and never amount to a proof. In great cities 
the fact is undoubted, but the caſe may be very different with a nation at 
large. That luxury increaſes, the number of the poor, there can be no 

Jour; but at the ſame time it furagſhes them with the means of em ploy- 


. . | ment 


— 
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ment and ſubſiſtence: if they fail of reaping this tun om it, the fault 
moſt affuredly is not in commerce or luxury,” but the government under 
which the We. There is no cauſe ſo Powerful as to operate beneficial! | 
effects Fre qu to the influence of bad government, or a want of good. 

Suppoſe we have a million of unemployed poor in England, can any one 
of common penetration imagine that the Britiſh government could not ſet 
them to work, and make them maintain themſelves to the advafitage · of 
the whole community? We ſhould not rail at commerce and its altdvlant 
luxury for effects petnicious, merely for want of abilities to N them 


wende. | 1 teen U , bet 


. * x - n # 4 * 
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"Ins kin 10805 (Bere the ſoil is well cultivated, where numerous manu- 
factures are > eſtabliſhed; and where à large reign trade is carried on, no 
one need be idle or unemployed, if the laws be ſuch as encourage in- 
dry alone : all will be buſy and diligent; all maintain themſelves and 

Amilies; : every. one will live Surfer , and add to the ſtock of Wy” 
public: the good. influence of commerce will be fafficiently Apparent” 


* p G - 
LY F - : : 7 cal? 4 17 9 


80 much to the employment of he Poor; the acquiſition of riches is 
Ton another affair. - | : 


Great” Britain has almoſt: Perihel a, conſuming war to carry on 
againſt pow powerful nen e and ſhe has the intereſt of immenſe debts 
2 fofeigners: ſhe bas likewiſe prodigious internal ces to 
ſupport.” All theſe demand/a great revenues; and every branch of induſtry 
müſt are in ſupporting the burthen: agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. Whatever has by degrees been brought to yield, through 
either firſt or ſecond cauſes, a large revenue, is become not only beneficial, 
but an abſolute neceſſity. h Suppoſe the public income 0,000,000 J. and 
the rieceffary expences as much, and that commerce and its conſequences 
pay one- third of this; if that third in caſe of failure, cannot be elſewhere 
ipplied and eafily too, commerce is indubitably a neceſſary. This is not 
the place to ſtate proportions of this ſort accurately ; but the Hs ſtate 
of Great Britain 18 foiriewhat reprefented! in the ſuppoſition {47 +} - 
A Af X19: 2 G13, 79:55" l. ARTE ISTH Cu £561 4587: ien 

| Pio alttiought great taxes are raiſed on loſing as well as advantageous 
trades, yet in proportion to the riches is the conſumption of a nation 
and whatever trade is carried on with a balance againſt a people, certainly 
impovperiſhes them; and no logie 18 'requilite to prove; that a poor people 
cant confüume chifalty with 'a rich one.“ The'; general plan of modern 
taxation in mot of the European kingdoms and fates is that on conſump- 


tion; y ne exciſes in Vritarn form much the ene, the public reve- 
ee een e e Dunk n ang 
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nue: And we may be aſſured, that che cuſtoms paid on the i imports of a 
loſing trade (unleſs on commodities to be re- exported, or further manufac- 
tured) by-no means equal the conſequent loſs in exciſes, by the-decreaſe of 
the national riches from this conſumption. ., The mere polleſſion of riches 
is not the great point (though of no ſmall conſe quence); it is the conſu 


mp | 
tion they occaſion, the induſtry they give riſe to, and the infallible) Jour- 
bee Het anne, take to the coffers of the Public. | Irene: * 


D 
a 5 


his den ie not however, 40 be carried to an ikke enten bevaſe | 
an oyer-quantity of riches is pernicious, in raiſing the prices of every thing 
too high, and doing miſchief thereby to the general induſtry. Lextend: 
| the Nec 10 ne. than the: actual or mnt neceſſities of the ſtate. 


I 3 


5 A O Brizin EN? ſuch kamegſe fans? in inveſt to foreigners; 1 is at 
 fuch+ prodigious conſtant expences of government; and is never far 

removed from the ex pectation of a war; and as much of her revenue de- 
pends on commerce and its conſequences (Which are by-the-bye much 
greater than at firſt apparent); for theſe reaſons, a regular acq luiſition of 

riches by commerce * become: an ablotute te of fate. | 


"Laſtly; BY teſpeck of naval bowen Nis p will n er | lute 
attention to ſettle; While Britain has'ſo-powerful an enemy to cope with 
as France, ſome ſyſtem of military power muſt be formed for defence; to 
ay noching of plans of attack. This ſyſtem mult be that of land or ſea 
forces. The firſt, to be depended on altogether, would perhaps be inſuffi-- 
tient; moſt certainly it would he dangerous to liberty: But if both theſe 
IN were removed, there remains another very material one; it is 
1 haval power alone that can protect, defend, and ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
| | n The moſt powerful” armies would alone be uſeleſs in this 
7 © 'refpbtt." A ſuperior French fleet, with ten thouſand, men, would reduce 
+ half the Byitiſh colonies, though an army of ten times that number Was 
b. Js -encartiped at Portſmouth, without a fleet to waft and con vey them; As 
a2 a naval power can have no other foundations than. an extended commerce. 
there wants no other proof to ſhew that commerce is neceſſary to Great. 
Britain, independent Uther OO LIIOL: or the aequi- | 
tion of riches.) 3b at3 2 * Tre ee, Welty C A. 
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© had S of Finduſtry are ſo prod giouſſy 
various und extenſive, that it will not be expected every particular ſhould. 
be explained here. It would.fill volumes upon a fubjedt. that has filled a 
_  thoufand already; a fe remarks, however, are neceſſary, and efpecially 
1 — We any. that are not JOE backheyed 'by . 
"ON 1 


* 1 9 
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I. has e aſſerted, that the fluctuations of ade From nation 
to nation are owing to high prices of rhe neceſſaries of life, hich raiſe 
the price; of all products, manufactures, merchandize, &c. &c. and, in 
hort, every thing that receives the leaſt value from labour: And as —. 7 
9 80 1 prices are + ths effects of riches, and as riches are the effects of trade, 
trade deſtroys itſelf. I ſhall, only remark. at preſent, that how juſt ſo- 
euer this idea 5 3 be, it is but an idea, and no where clearly to be traced 
in modern hiſtory. The Dutch carry on an immenſe trade at preſent in 
oppoſition to very powerful and induſtrious riyals 3 and yet the neceſſa- 
ries: of life are now deater in Holland than in any part of Europe. We 
have rivalled them in many articles very ſucceſsfully, and yet no one can 
prove that our ſucceſs has been owing to 4. greater cheapneſs of provi- 
ſions.” The French have rivalled both, and yet it is ſuppoſed that an 


Engliſhman earns a greater proportion of wages, in proportion to the 
neceflaries in both countries at the ſame prices, than a Frenchman can do. 
But theſe affertions can be nothing but ideas, and founded on no proof, 
becauſe we have not at any period had an exact compariſon between the 
prices of neceſſaries in different manufacturing countries drawn to a. 
and a complete parallel between them. There can be no doubt but 
Prices might be imagined ſo high as to deſttoy all induſtry; but chis is 
mere imagination. Great intereſt for money, monopolies, Want of ſtocks 
in trade, want of {kill in agriculture and manufaQures, injudicious taxes, 
&, &. &. theſe and a thouſand other circumſtances may operate 
againſt the growth of commerce, and their evil conſequences. bes arributed | 
_ 10 what are called nien Prices df proviſions. nat evil Bits along cf 
* Ii. 5 W665 1 £3 $54 kt UT: £25 be 45117 A 11 ih 4 739 + . yi 
Whenever rade.in general, OF; any one brauch in particular, declines, 
ide br buſineſs is to diſcover the nature and extent of the evil. If any 
diſeouragements or burthens exiſt, which are ſuppoſed to affect it, they 
_ Mould be immediately removed; but if this does not work the deſired 
- effec ſuch encouagements ſhould, be given by the government as bid 
faireſt for ſucceſs. ah be wo of trade Wen ang in being underſold 
Fee. Nhat e BE 460 na e 7 
ot l en rn et e 292404 Auntie ni t 
e Let ah, ſappoſe the: article. of trade 5 be the export of 
me important manufacture in which foreigners. underſell' us, without 
walls their goods better than ours. In this caſe, a general view 
ſhould be taken of ſuch manufacture, and every circumſtance conſidered 
that can enable others to ſell it cheaper; the plenty and: prise of the ori- 
Final raw material ſhould be el the methods of manufacturing 
n; whether the rival people poſſeſs any machines which perform that 
Work with them, Which with 3 effect of manyial labour: The 


of 


Price, y FO and goodneſs of all extraneous commodities which are 
7 —_— 


: $59 
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in the manufacture, ſuch. as dyes in woollen &e. , 25 
bark in leather, cord wood in iron, &c. all duties, J bk, 


_ __ be examined, that have the leaſt reference to the manifac- 
queſtion. When fuch'a furvey is taken, the requiſite meafure'wi 
be wu with certain 158 and a, flig FE aſſiſtance very Nenn applie 
will avail more than a arge one YR at random. Aſſiſtance fi fuffi- 
cient to reſtore the exportation ſhould, however, be determined on, at all 
events; 
as the loſs of a branch of exportation. | 


eſe remarks are equally appli- 
cable to the trade of commòdities, to fiſheries for exportation,  &c. 
When eve 


ry other endeayour fails, bounties ſhould be given: They "Ra 
fail: no Private tqanutacturers > and merchants e can rival a government. 


1 But ſuppoſe Wide in general declites, Wut any particular teaſons to 
be aſſigned, 'except that of à general rivalſhip, what then is to be done? 
Why; a general and ſpirited 4 of all thoſe evils which have probably 
| contributed! to the misfortune; an annihilation of all companies and mo- 
nopolies; a due regulation 6f paper currency.; a repeal. of ſuch taxes as 
operate againſt mduſtry; bounties upon exportation; a ſtrong endeavour 
to open new markets; theſe and many other means might be taken to 
preſerye trade from declining iu in any nation: But there are ſome others 
peculiar'th' Great Britain. NN | 17 f 5 er 

210. I Nase 160 10 | 
If this nation preſerves her ie Sanne to herſelf, and prevents their 
zgterkerigg wich the manufactures and products of their mother-cͥn 
try; and a political attention be given to os trades, (without extend= 
ing it ſo far as the taking off of taxes or giving bounties) any one may 
venture to aſſertʒ that it is impoſſible the trade of Britain ſhould decline; | 
on the contrary, it muſt regularly increaſe with the inereaſe of "the col . 
nies. And this branch of dur commerce is, and muſt be; (under theſe 
circumſtances) ſo very conſidetable, that, added to our coaſting trade and ; 

fiſheries; it will oecaſion ſuch a cireulation of induſtry, ſich Jarge f ſtocks in 

merchants hands, and fuchi an extenfive navigation, that a nation poſſeſ- 
fi ing ſo much muſt poſſeſs more; a ſhare of other trades muſt be enjoyed by N 
at in ſpite of all rivalry. Here then are the great means of preſerving, an 
even inereaſing the conmerce! of Great Britain: the partipular' meth; 
of managing this buſineſs have been treated already in Answer place. * TA 2 
her manage her colonies in a political manner, ànd a1l:the 7 n 7 
ideas of a loſs of e N too High Prices 9s pairs &e. will be 
found mere dreams, Anse 6 asu ngen ld; 299 
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for no expences that can effect it can be of ſuch ill 0 85 — 


; 0 uche horebodiognytt anne, 201 rod! lien wen atis 
Let the coloniſts, ſpread ther BON over that vaſt, continent ; J ;- provide | 
them with ples, and.they wil ade manufacture. Nn Jr 
2187 G24 vs, Wal LO den pt 03 YON $154 Ys 55 ihc 33 bas ins 5 Form 
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„ Fon a in & bettlements acroſs the Piliic Orten, ad open a N 
| 4 | INE: ſouthern eee 4: — . 70 * 0 4 *. It 1 18809 
2 ed ni the Faſt Toe Ade; ; af Pr th6ſe ket» wa 
I {6 pecu Ae our coaſts. Ner- r 
. 1 s * „ = 4:49 4) VA 9 - 


We a large and elmpretblies bney, we ane rivallhip of fo- 
reigders can never 15 the ee of Great Brita. Aare 14840 ri 
Such is the ſyſtem whit this natitt wine pf" to put ſue. Pf at ig us ext Ra- | 
zard a few don ſectures on the Hyltem hielt ſhe probably will purſue; this 
bs the only means of foreſeeing the future ſtate of our commerce, | 


The North American colonies will probably be left upon the beg 
cep ate at preſent; that 18, they will be confined to the moſt abfürd o 
*. alt *bouthas' their trade will be reſtricted, and trivial jealous e 
made into their manufactures: this inevitably drive them whether 
they will or not to manufaQturiug in à much more extenſi ve manner than 
they do already, Until the export of Britain drops to the mere ſupply of 
the Fulda; "confequenily the Britith trade maſt Ren N mue | more. 
chan at pre pen her foreign trade. . 0; ert 


. Forming new tolles, or Seki In amy lte ch oe ve "Ty il be 
vejected | with ſcorn, and conſidered. as mere. fanciful projects. 58 


The trade to the Falt Indies will continue in the hands of a plratclois: 
monopoly, Fromm a mean Tal Fall ue Tyſtein of economy. an rhe 
; When the trade bf Biral d Wt: open to the attacks G forcign Bal 
: thip, it will all decline, and for theſe reafons; . numerous and 
OP} dein ve taxes muſt be raiſed on branches of induſtry - which; however 
Wel they wüght bear them when, utirivalled by others, Wilk falk to 702 | 
when: ee A . . eee . | a 3 = 
Secondiy, Ehr Ana det ein iticteate lo winch” dt li lt 
| of the initeteſt to foreignets will impoveriſh the kingdom, at a time when 
exportation declines, _ A debt, which a people with an increalnig trade 
could bear with caſe, may be ſufficient to ruin another people with à de- 
- ercaling one. The effect of this impoveriſhment will be a falling off in 
the national conſumption, and aka thoſe branches of the pub- 
lic revenue, which raiſed on conſumption z but as mortgaged taxes muſt. 
be made good, others will be ſucceſhvely laid until trade be reduced to 
SO The. more the debts increaſe, che more. likewiſe will paper- 
| Currency 
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currency. abound, until the immenſe quantity of . of rcalth will 
be attended with worſe evils than ever aroſe from a too great ſhare of real 
| wealth: the trade of paper and money Will be more profitablethan/real 
| commerce loaded with impoſitions, and fulyeQed to e aid ok 
: | foreigners; conſequently the trading ftotks will be lefſene® — other 
1 
| * conſequence will be, an extravagant riſe in the price of all necellatigs, toe 1 
* great enhancing of that of labour; and hoyvever well a flouriſhing, com- 
* | nierce will bear prices, eg equal to thoſe of the neighbouring nations, it 
is clear enough that a declining one will not endure thoſe which are fupe- 
rior. But if, according to the opinions of many writers, an equal dear- 
nels is of bad effect at preſent, how much worſe conſequences, accord- 
ing to their reaſoning, muſt attend it, when we have a e ld 
of an increaſing, n 0 
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a Mort, there is no willing Ait n to believe, that the Wi Stem 
Will be continued; viz to let matters rub on in the old way, and take 
| care of themlelyes, Our miniſters will be perpetually Bs. and in a 
| _ - hurry with doing nothing; or, What is wo than nothing, plaiſtering 

over evils, and mending them by patch-work ; engage in little paltry 

5 regulations and improvements; and preach up ceconomy to thoſe who 

1 | _ adviſe effectual proceedings. The national debt will be annually increaſed, . 
þ witbout ſuch meaſures being taken as will enfure a parallel increaſe of trade; 
1 the laſt to enable the nation to bear the firſt. Unfortunately, the old 

2 1 5 77709 dilatory lleeping plan will no longer do. We are now at a criſis... For- 
merly it mattered but little, whether our ſtateſmen were aſleep or awake: 

And why? Becauſe the increaſe of the colonies did the buſineſs for them: 
their increaſe occaſioned the national trade to increaſe, and all went on 
ſilently, but proſperouſſy. But late 'ill-judged meaſures have irritated 

the. coloniſts, and at the ſame time, by confining them, forced them 
into thoſe manufactures which their anger made them wiſh for. Their 

ſcheme, according to the preſent conduct of Britain, muſt ſucceed, and 
will end in the ruin of a vaſt 72 of our commerce and manufactures; ſo 
that for the future, trade wil increaſe; as it has done, of itſelf, and 
without attention; becauſe the cauſe which operated ſuch good effects 

will every day be turning againſt it; May we not therefore call this a 

criſis in the Britiſh Commerce? We have hitherto defied the rivalſhip of 

foreigners; let our. American trade decline inſtead of > ut «gd the 
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r END, 
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